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CHAPTEE  I. 

Of  tilt  Picture  of  the  Pelican, 

And  first,  in  every  place  we  meet  with  the  picture  of  the 
pehcan,  opening  her  breast  with  her  bill,  and  feeding  her 
young  ones  with  the  blood  distilled  from  her.  Thus  is  it  set 
forth  not  only  in  common  signs,  but  in  the  crest  and 
scutcheon  of  many  noble  families ;  hath  been  asserted  by 
many  holy  writers,*  and  was  an  hieroglyphick  of  piety  and 
pity' among  the  Egyptians;  on  which  consideration  they 
spied  them  at  their  tables.^ 

*  And  first,  <£;c.]  These  singular  birds  are  said  to  fish  in  companies ; 
they  form  a  circle  on  the  water,  and  having  by  the  flapping  of  their  huge 
vings,  driven  the  terrified  fish  towards  the  centre,  they  suddenly  dive 
aH  at  once  as  by  consent,  and  soon  fill  their  immense  pouches  with 
thdr  prey.  In  order  subsequently  to  disgoige  the  contents,  in  feeding 
their  young,  they  have  only  to  press  the  pouch  on  their  breast.  Thia 
operation  may  very  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  &ble,  that  the 
feHcui  opens  her  breaist  to  nourish  her  yoiug. 

As  to  its  hierogljrphical  import,  Horapollo  says  that  it  was  used 
among  the  Egyptians  as  an  emblem  of  folly ;  on  account  of  the  little 
cue  it  takes  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  a  safe  place.  He  relates  that  it  buries 
them  In  a  hole  ;  that  the  natives,  observing  ^e  place,  cover  it  with  diy 
cow's  dung,  to  which  they  set  fire.  The  old  birds  inmiediately  endea- 
Toming  to  extinguish  the  fire  with  their  wings,  get  them  burnt,  and  so 
areeaafly  caught.— J7orap.  Eicrogl,  cwra  Pcmw,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Bh.  1727> 
pp.  67.  68. 
TOI..  n.  B     /" 
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Notwithstanding,  upon  enquiry  we  find  no  mention  hereof 
in  ancient  zoographers,  and  such  as  have  particularly  dis- 
coursed upon  anirnalBy  as  Aristotle,  JRIian,  Pliny,  Solinus, 
and  many  i&oiie:;  who  gddom  forget  propnertioB  of  such  a 
nature,  and  have  heen  very  punctual  in  less  considerahle 
records.  Some  ground  hereof  I  confess  we  may  allow,  nor 
need  we  deny  a  remarkable  affection  in  pelicans  toward  their 
young ;  for  ^lian,  discoursing  of  storks,  and  their  affection 
toward  their  brood,  whom  they  instruct  to  fly,  and  unto 
whom  they  redeliver  up  the  provision  of  their  bellies,  con- 
cludeth  at  last,  that  herons  and  pelicans  do  the  like. 

As  for  the  testimonies  of  ancient  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical 
writers,  we  may  more  safely  conceive  therein  some  emble- 
matical, than  any  real  story :  so  doth  Eucherius  confess  it 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Christ.  And  we  are  unwilling  literally 
to  receive  that  account  of  Jerom,  that  perceiving  her  young 
ones  destroyed  by  serpents,  she  openeth  her  side  with  her 
bill,  by  the  blood  whereof  they  revive  and  return  unto  life 
again.  By  which  relation  they  might  indeed  illustrate  the 
destruction  of  man  by  the  old  serpent,  and  his  restorement 
by  the  blood  of  Christ :  and  in  this  sense  we  shall  not  dis- 
pute the  like  relations  of  Austin,  Isidore,  Albertus,  and 
many  more ;  and  under  an  emblematical  intention,  we  accept 
it  in  coat-armour. 

As  for  the  hieroglyphick  of  the  Egyptians,  they  erected 
the  same  upon  another  consideration,  which  was  parental 
affection ;  manifested  in  the  protection  of  her  young  ones^ 
when  her  nest  was  set  on  fire.  Eor  as  for  letting  out  her 
blood,  it  was  not  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptians,  but  seems 
translated  unto  the  pelican  from  the  vulture,  as  Pierius  hath 
plainly  delivered.  Sed  quod  pelicanvm  (ut  etdam  aliis  ple^ 
risque  perstumsm  est)  rostro  pectus  dissecaniem  piti^amt,  ita 
Vit  suo  sanguine  Jilios  alat,  ab  JEg^tiorum  Mstoria  vaMe 
alienum  est,  illi  enim  tmlturem  tantum  id  facere  tradidertmt. 

And  lastly,  as  concerning  the  picture,  if  naturally  examined, 
and  not  hieroglyphically  conceived,  it  oontaineth  many  im* 
proprieties,  disagreeing  almost  in  all  things  &om  the  true 
and  proper  description.  For,  whereas  it  is  commonly  set 
forth  green  or  yellow,  in  its  proper  colour  it  is  inclining  to 
white,  excepting  the  extremities  or  tops  of  the  wing  feathewf, 
which  are  brown.    It  is  described  in  the  bigness  of  a  h«i. 
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whereas  it  approacHeth  and  sometinies  exceedeth  the  magni- 
tude of  a  Bwan.2  It  is  eoimnonly  painted  with  a  short  bill ; 
whereas  thab  of  tlie  pelican^  attaineth  sometimes  the  length 
of  two  spans.  The  bill  is  made  acute  or  pointed  at  the 
end,  whereas^it  is  flat  and  broad,^  though  somewhat  kxverted 
at  the  extreme.  It  is  described  like  Jissipedes,  or  birds 
which  have  their  feet  or  claws  divided :  whereas  it  is  palmi- 
pedous,  or  fin-footed,  like  swans  and  geese,  according  to  the 
method  of  nature  in  latiroStrous  or  flat-biUed  birds,  which 
being  generally  swimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely  contrived  unto 
the  action,  and  they  are  framed  with  fins  or  oars  upon  their 
feet,  and  therefore  they  neither  light,  nor  build  on  trees,  if 
we  except  cormorants,  who  make  their  nests  like  herons. 
Lastly,  there  is  one  part  omitted  more  remarkable  than  any 
other ;  that  is,  the  chowle  or  crop  adhering  unto  the  lower 
side  of  the  bill,  and  so  descending  by  the  throat ;  a  bag  or 
sachel  yer^  obsem^le,  and  of  a  capacity  almost  beyond 
credit ;  wluch,  notwithstanding,  this  animal  could  not  want ; 
for  therein  it  receiveth  oysters,  cockles,  scollops,  and  other 
testaceous  animals,  which  being  not  able  to  break,  it  retains 
them  until  th^  open,  and  vomiting  them  up,  takes  out  the 
meat  contained.  This  is  that  part  preserved  for  a  rarity, 
and  wherein  (as  Sanctius  delivers)  in  one  dissected,  a  negro 
child  was  found. 

A  possibility  there  mssj  be  of  openmg  and  bleeding  their 
breast,  for  this  may  be  done  by  the  uncous  and  pointed 
extremity  of  their  bill;  and  some  probability  also  that  thej 
sometimes  do  it  for  their  own  reliei^  though  not  for  their 

*  wkartoM  U  o/ppnmiJieth,  Jtc.']  Thia  bird,  says  Buffon,  would  be  the 
largest  of  water-bird%  were  not  the  body  of  the  aJbatiofls  more  thick, 
ana  the  legs  of  the  flamingo  so  much  longer.  It  is  sometimes  six  feet 
long  from  point  of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  and  twelve  feet  irom  wing-tip  to 
wing-tip. 

*  that  of  the  pdiocm^']  ThJB  description  of  the  authors  agrees  {per 
omnia)  with  th&t  live  pellican,  which  was  to  bee  seen  in  Kmg-street^ 
Westminster,  1647,  from  whence  (doubtles)  the  author  maketh  this  re- 
lation 14  avro^'uf^ — Wr. 

*  jUtit  and  hraad.'l  From  hence  Itt  is  that  many  ancients  call  this  bird 
the  ahoveller :  and  the  Greeks  derive  greXfiicdv  from  irtksK^v,  to  wound 
M  with  an  axa,  which  suites  with  the  shape  of  his  beake  in  length  and 
braadihe  like  a  rooting  aze,  per  muMO. — Wr, 

^  But  tiba  tena  jtod^^  is  now  applied  to  a  species  of  duok ;  Awt* 
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young  ones ;  tliat  is,  hj  nibbling  and  biting  themselves  on 
the  itching  part  of  their  breast,  upon  fulness  or  acrimony 
of  blood.  And  the  same  may  be  oetter  made  out,  if  (as 
some  relate)  their  feathers  on  that  part  are  sometimes 
observed  to  be  red  and  tinctured  with  blood.* 


CHAPTEE  n. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Dolphins. 

That  dolphins  are  crooked,  is  not  onljr  affirmed  by  the 
hand  of  the  painter,  but  commonly  conceived  their  natural 
and  proper  figure,  which  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  our  times, 
but  seems  the  belief  of  elder  times  before  us.  Eor,  beside 
the  expressions  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  portraits  in  some 
ancient  coins  are  framed  in  this  figure,  as  will  appear  in 
some  thereof  in  G^esner,  others  in  Qoltsius,  and  Lsevinus 
Hulsius  in  his  description  of  coins  from  Julius  CsBsar  unto 
Rodolphus  the  second. 

Notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly,  in  their  natural  figure 
they  are  straight,  nor  have  their  spine  convexed,  or  more 
considerably  embowed,  than  sharks,  porpoises,®  whales,  and 

^  A  posffibUity,  tkc.']    This  paragraph  was  first  added  in  6th  edition. 

®  porpoises,]  Beade  porkpisoes.  The  porkpisce  (that  is  the  dolphin) 
hath  his  name  from  the  hog  hee  resembles  in  convexity  and  curvitye  of 
his  backe,  from  the  head  to  the  tayle :  nor  is  hee  otherwise  cnrbe,  then 
as  a  hog  is :  except  that  before  a  storme,  hee  tumbles  just  as  a  hog  nms. 
That  which  I  once  saw,  cntt  up  in  Fish-street,  was  of  this  forme  and 
above  five  foote  longe :  his  slqn  not  skaly,  but  smoothe  and  black/  like 
bacon  in  the  chimney ;  and  his  bowels  in  all  points  like  a  hog :  and  yf 
instead  of  his  four  fins  you  imagine  fou^  feete,  hee  would  represent  a 
black  hog  (as  it  were)  sweal'd  alive. —  Wr. 

This  creature,  so  graphically  described  by  the  dean,  is  probably  the 
common  dolphin, — Ddphiims  Delpkis ;  but  the  porpoise  is  a  different 
animal,  Delphis  phoccBna,  now  constituted  a  distinct  genus.  Eay,  how- 
ever, says  that  tiie  porpoise  is  the  dolphin  of  the  ancients.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  his  Philosophical  Letters,  p.  46>  corroborates  the  dean's 
proposed  etymology.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
May  7,  1669.  ''  Totnm  corpus  copies^  et  densft  pinguedine  (piscatores 
hhihber  vocant),  duorum  plus  minus  digltorum  crassitie  undique  intege- 
batur,  immediate  sub  cute,  et  supra  camem  musculosam  sita,  ut  in 
porcis ;  ob  quam  rationem,  et  qaod.  porcorom  gmnnitum  quadantenus 
imitetur,  porpease, — i.  e.  j^cumpiscm,  dictum  eum  existimo.'*  - 
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other  cetaceous  animals^  as  Scaliger  plauoly  affinnetli ;  Cot- 
ptu  hsbet  non  fnagig  curvtim  quam  reliqui  pieces.  As  ocular 
enquirj  informeth ;  and  as,  unto  such  as  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  behold  them,  their  proper  portraits  will  dis- 
coTcr  in  Eondeletius,  Q^sner,  and  Aldrovandus.  And  as 
indeed  is  deducible  from  pictures  themselves ;  for  though 
they  be  drawn  repandous,  or  convexedly  crooked  in  one  piece, 
yet  the  dolphin  fliat  carrieth  Arion^  is  concavously  inverted, 
sad  hath  its  spine  depressed  in  another.  And  answerably 
heremito  may  we  behold  them  differently  bowed  in  medals, 
and  the  dolphins  of  Tarus  and  Pulius  do  make  another 
fleiure  from  that  of  Commodus  and  Agrippa.^ 

And  therefore  what  is  delivered  of  theur  incurvity,  must 
either  be  taken  emphatically,  that  is,  not  really,  but  in 
appearance ;  which  happeneth  when  they  leap  above  water 
and  suddenly  shoot  down  again :  which  is  a  Mlacy  in  vision, 
wherebv  straight  bodies  in  a  sudden  motion  protruded 
ohliquely  downward  appear  to  the  eye  crooked ;  and  this  is 
the  construction  of  Beflonius :  or,  if  it  be  taken  really,  it 
must  not  universally  and  perpetually ;  that  is,  not  when  they 
swim  and  remain  in  their  proper  figures,  but  only  when  they 
leap,  or  impetuously  whirl  their  bodies  any  way ;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  Gresnerus.  Or  lastly,  it  may  be  taken  neither 
really  nor  emphatically,  but  only  emblematically ;  for  being 
the  hieroglyphick  of  celerity,^  and  swifter  than  other  animals, 

''  yet  the  dolphin  thai  carrieth  Arion,]  "  The  Persian  authors  of  high 
antiquity  say,  that  the  ddfin  will  take  on  his  back  persons  in  danger  of 
being  drowned,  from  whence  comes  the  fable  of  Arion.  The  word  is 
derived  from  n^  gtiUare,  fluere,  delf ;  because  the  dolphin  was  con- 
sidered as  the  king  of  the  sea,  and  Neptune  a  monarch  represented 
under  the  image  of  this  fish.  Dolphins  were  the  symbols  of  maritime 
towns  and  cities.  See  Spanheim,  4to.  141,  ed.  I671."—-Pr.  S.  Weston's 
SpedfMn  of  the  ComformUy  of  the  European  with  the  Oriental  Zangtuxges^ 
<tc.  8vo.  1803,  pp.  75,  76.     See  also  Alciati EmUem,  xc. 

"  And  anawerably,  <fec.]    First  added  in  3rd  edition. 

•  tfce  hieroglyphick  of  cderity.]  Sylvanus  Morgan  in  his  Sphere  of 
Gentry  (foL  1661),  p.  69,  says  that  the  dolphin  is  the  hieroglyphick  of 
socie^ !  "  there  being  no  fish  else  that  loves  the  company  of  men." 

"  oome  authors,  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  asserted  that 
dolphins  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the  human  species, 
witJi  which  they  are  easily  led  to  familiarize.  They  have  recounted 
many  marvellous  stories  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  when  they  perceive  a  ship  at  sea^  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
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men  best  expressed  their  Telocity  by  inournty,  and  imder 
some  figure  of  a  bow ;  and  in  this  sense  probably  do  heralds 
also  receiye  it,  when,  from  a  dolphin  extended,  they  dis- 
tinguish a  dolphin  embowed. 

And  thus  also  must  that  picture  be  taken  of  a  dolphin 
clasping  an  anchor;^  that  is,  not  really,  as  is  by  most  con- 
ceived out  of  ati^ection  unto  man,  conveying  the  anchor  unto 
the  ground ;  but  emblematically,  according  as  Herius  hath 
expressed  it,  the  swiftest  animal  conjoined  with  that  heavy- 
body,  implying  that  common  moral,  featina  lente  :  and  that 
celerity  should  always  be  contempered  with  cunctation. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Of  tht  Picture  of  a  Grassho^pei'. 

Thebb  is  also  among  ns  a  common  description  and  picture 
of  a  grasshopper,  as  maybe  observed  m  the  pictures  of 
emblematists,  in  the  coats  of  several  families,  and  as  the 
word  cicada  is  usually  translated  in  dictionaries.  Wherein 
to  speak  strictly,  if  by  this  word  grasshopper,  we  understand 
that  animal  which  is  implied  by  Tirrt^  with  the  G^reeks,  and 
hj  cicada  with  the  Latins,  we  may  with  safety  affirm  the 
picture  is  widely  mistaken,  and  that  for  aught  enquiry  can 
inform,  there  is  no  such  insect  in  England.^    Which  how 

before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence  by  rapid,  varied,  and 
repeated  evolutions,  sometimes  bounding,  leaping,  and  manoeuvering  in 
all  manner  of  ways  ;  sometimes  performing  compUcated  drcumvolutions, 
and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace,  agility,  dexterity,  and  strength,  which 
is  perfectly  astonirfdng.  Perhaps  however  they  follow  the  track  of 
vessels  with  no  other  view  than  the  hopes  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fell  from  them." — Cwvier,  hy  OrijffUh. 

^  a  chimin  cla,8pmg  <m  anchor.']  The  device  of  the  femily  of  Manutius, 
celebrated  as  learned  printers  at  Venice  and  Borne.  See  AlciaH  Em- 
Uem,  cxliv. 

*  no  such  insect  i/n  England.']  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  till  recently, 
no  species  of  the  true  Linnsean  Cicadae  {Tettigonia,  Fab.)  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Great  Britain.  About  twenty  years  since,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  adding  this  classical  and  most  interesting  genus  to  the  British 
Fauna.  Having,  about  that  time,  engaged  Mr.  Daniel  Bydder  (a 
weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  a  very  enthusiastic  entomologist)  to  collect 
for  me  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  I  received  from  him  thence 
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paradoxioal  soeTer,  upon  a  strict  enquuy,  will  prove  unde- 
niable truth. 

Per  first,  that  animal  which  the  Erench  term  s(mterelle, 
we  a  grasshopper,  and  which  imder  this  name  is  commonly 
described  by  US|  is  named  "^Atspk^  by  the  OreekSy^y  the  Latins 
locustay  and  by  ourselves  in  proper  speech  a  locust ;  as  in 
the  diet  of  John  Baptist,  and  in  our  translation,  '^  the  locusts 
hare  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them,  by  bands.'** 
Again,  between  the  cicada  and  that  we  call  a  grasshopper, 
the  differences  are  very  many,  as  may  be  observed  in  them- 
selves, or  their  descriptioBts  iu  Matthiolus,  Aldrovandus, 
sod  Muffetus.  Por  £brst,  they  are  differently  cucullated  or 
capuched  upon  the  head  and  back,  and  in  the  cicacke  the 
eyes  are  more  prominent :  the  locusts  have  antetma  or  long 
horns  before,  with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind : 
and  being  ordained  for  saltation,  their  hinder  legs  do  fax 
exceed  the  other.  The  locust  or  our  grasshopper  hath  teeth, 
the  cicada  none  at  aU;  nor  any  mouth,  according  unto 
Aristotle.^  The  dcada is  most  upon  trees;  and  lastly,  the 
*  Proverbs  xxx. 

maiij  valuable  insects  from  time  to  time,  and  at  length,  to  my  surprise 
and  great  satisfaction,  a  pair  of  ciCADiB!  Mr.  Jolm  Curtis  (since 
deservedly-  well  known  as  the  author  of  British  .MOomoloffp)  was  then 
residing  with  me  as  draughtsman  ;  and  no  doubt  our  united  examina- 
tions were  diligently  bestowed  to  find  the  little  stranger  among  the 
described  species  of  the  continent ;  but  in  vain.  I  quite  forget  whether 
we  bestowed  a  MS.  name ;  probably  not ;  as  scarcely  hoping  that  the 
first  species  discovered  to  be  indigenous,  wotdd  also  prove  to  be  pecn> 
liar  to  our  country,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  nati.<Mial  appellation  of 
Cicada  anglioa.  Yet  so  it  has  proved :  Mr.  Samouelle,  I  believe,  first 
gave  it  that  name  ;  and  Mr.  Curtis  has  given  an  exquisite  figure,  and 
fall  description  of  it,  in  "the  9th  vol.  of  his  British  Entomology ,  No.  392. 
I  CBimot  however  speak  in  so  high  terms  of  his  account  of  its  original 
discovery.  I  cannot  understand  why  he  has  thus  drily  noticed  it : 
"  (7.  AngUca  was  first  discovered  in  the  New  Forest  about  twenty  years 
ago.*'  I  should  have  supposed  that  it  might  have  given  him  some  plea- 
sure to  attach  to  his  narrative  the  name  of  an  old  friend,  from  whom  he 
had  received  early  and  valuable  assistance,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  hia  acquaintance  with  the  art  he  has  so  long  and  so  auocessfully  pur- 
sued. At  aU  events  he  ought  to  have  recorded  the  name  of  the  poor 
man  by  whose  industiy  and  perseverance  the  discovery  was  effected. 

^  The  locutt,  <i*c.]  Both  &e  locuskB  and  cieadcB  otq  furnished  with 
teeth— if  by  that  term  we  are  to  imderstand  moMdihulfB  and  maxiUcB. 
But  in  cicadce  they  are  not  so  obvious ;  being  enclosed  in  the  labium. 
This  conformation  probably  led  Aristotle  to  say  they  had  no  mouth. 
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Jrittmnitus,  or  proper  note  thereof  is  far  more  slirill  than 
tliat  of  the  locust,  and  its  life  so  short  in  summer,  that  for 
provision  it  needs  not  have  recourse  unto  the  providence  of 
the  pismire  in  winter. 

jAjid  therefore  where  the  cicada  must  be  understood,  the 
pictures  of  heralds  and  emblematists  are  not  exact,  nor  is  it 
safe  to  adhere  unto  the  interpretation  of  dictionaries,  and 
we  must  with  candour  make  out  our  own  translations  ;  for 
in  the  plague  of  Egypt,  Exodus  i.,  the  word  "AKpig  is  trans- 
lated a  locust,  but  in  the  same  sense  and  subject.  Wisdom 
xvi.,  it  is  translated  a  grasshopper ;  "  for  them  the  bitings  of 
grasshoppers  and  flies  killed;"  whereas  we  have  deckred 
before  the  cicada  hath  no  teeth,  but  is  conceived  to  live  upon 
dew ;  and  the  possibility  of  its  subsistence  is  disputed  by 
Licetus.  Hereof  I  perceive  Muffetus  hath  taken  notice, 
dissenting  from  Langius  and  Lycosthenes,  while  they 
deliver  the  cicada  destroyed  the  fruits  in  Germany,  where 
that  insect  is  not  found,  and  therefore  concludeth.  Tarn  vpsos 
qmm  alios  deceptos  fuisse  autvmo,  dum  locwtas  cicadas  esse 
vulgari  errore  crederent 

And  hereby  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  due  dispen- 
sation of  medicines  desumed  from  this  animal,  particularly  of 
diatettigon,  commended  by  JEtius,  in  the  affections  of  the 
kidneys.  It  must  be  likewise  understood  with  some  restric- 
tion what  hath  been  aflSrmed  by  Isidore,  and  yet  delivered 
by  many,  that  cicades  are  bred  out  of  cuckoo-spittle  or  wood- 
sear,  that  is,  that  spumous  frothy  dew  or  exudation,  or  both, 
found  upon  plants,  especially  about  the  joints  of  lavender 
and  rosemaJT,  observable  with  us  about  the  latter  end  of 
May.  For  here  the  true  cicada  is  not  bred ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  out  of  this,  some  kind  of  locust  doth  proceed,  for 
herein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  a  festucine  or  pale 
green,  resembling  in  all  parts  a  locust,  or  what  we  call  a 
per.** 


*  ckades  are  hred,  <fec.]  Here  is  another  error.  The  froth  spoken 
of  is  always  found  to  contain  the  larva  of  a  little  skipping  insect,  fre- 
quently mis-called  a  cicada,  but  properly  cercopis;  allied  in  form  to 
cicada,  and  of  the  same  order,  viz.,  koinaptera,  but  veiy  distinct  in 
generic  character,  and  especially  without  the  power  of  sound.  It  has 
no  great  resemblance  to  locustce,  which  belong  to  a  distinct  order,  viz., 
ortj^optera. 
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Lastly,  the  word  itself  is  improper,  and  the  term  grass- 
hopper not  appliable  unto  the  cicada ;  for  therein  the  organs 
of  motion  are  not  contrived  for  saltation,  nor  liave  the  hinder 
legs  of  such  extension,  as  is  observable  in  salient  animals, 
and  such  as  move  by  leaping.  "Whereto  the  locust  is  very 
well  conformed,  for  therein  the  legs  behind  are  longer  than 
all  the  body,  and  make  at  the  second  joint  acute  angles,  at 
a  considerable  advancement  above  their  backs. 

The  mistake  therefore  with  us  might  have  its  original 
fifom  a  defect  in  our  language,  for  having  not  the  insect  with 
ns,  we  have  not  fSdlen  upon  its  proper  name,  and  so  make 
use  of  a  term  common  unto  it  and  the  locust ;  whereas  other 
countries  have  proper  expressions  for  it.  So  the  Italian 
calls  it  cicetda^  the  Spaniard  cigarra,  and  the  French  cigale ; 
all  which  appellations  conform  unto  the  original,  and  properly 
express  this  animal.  "Whereas  our  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Saxon  gsersthoop,  which  our  forefathers,  who  never 
beheld  the  cicada,  used  for  that  insect  which  we  yet  call  a 
grasshopper.*  ^ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Of  the  Picture  of  the  Serpent  tempting  Eve, 
"'  Is  the  picture  of  paradise,  and  delusion  of  our  first  parents, 
the  serpent  is  often  described  with  human  visage,^  not  unlike 
imto  Cadmus  or  his  wife  in  the  act  of  their  metamorphosis. 
Which  is  not  a  mere  pictorial  contrivance  or  invention  of  the 
picturer,  but  an  ancient  tradition  and  conceived  reality,  as 
it  stands  delivered  by  Beda  and  authors  of  some  antiquity,^ 

*  Whereas  owr  word,  dfcc]  This  sentence  was  first  added  in  6th 
edition. 

•  viaage,']  See  Munster's  Hebrew  Bible,  where  in  the  letter  which 
beg^is  the  first  ^  the  serpent  is  made  with  a  Virgin's  &ce. — Wr, 

In  Mnnster's  Hebrew  and  Latin  Bible  (Basil,  1535,  ex  Off.  Bebeliama}, 
at  the  conunencement  of  the  Psalms,  is  the  initial  letter  B,  which  is  a 
wood-cut  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent  between  them,  with  the  fiice 
of  a  virgin. 

'  antiqwiiy.]  See  vol.  i.  p.  57,  where  he  quotes  Basil  saying,  that 
the  serpent  went  upright  and  spaJi:e.  'Tis  probable  (and  thwarteth  noe 
truth)  that  the  serpent  spake  to  Eve.  Does  not  the  text  expressly  saye 
aoe  ?  The  devil  had  as  much  power  then  as  now,  and  yf  now  he  can 
take  upon  ^im  the  forme  of  an  angel  of  light,  whynot  then  the  face  of  a 
humane  creature  as  well  as  tiie  voice  of  man  1 — TFr. 
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that  jfi,  tliat  BeAoD.  appeaored  not  imto  E^e  in  the  naked  form 
of  a  serpent,  but  with  a  virgin'B  head,  tha(t  thereby  he  might 
become  more  aceeptabie,  and  his  temptatian  £nd  the  easier 
entertainment.  Which  nevertheless  is  a  conceit  not  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  plain  and  receiyed  figure  is  with  better 
reason  embraced. 

Eor  first,  as  Keains  obserr eth  from  Barcephas,  the  assump- 
tion of  human  shape  had  proved  a  disadvantage  imto  Sataii^ 
affording  not  only  a  suspxcionB  anuusement  in  E^e,^  before 
the  fact,  in  beholding  a  third  humanity  beside  herself  and 
Adam,  but  leaving  some  excuse  unto  the  woman,  which  after- 
ward the  man  took  up  with  less^  reason,  that  is,  to  have 
been  deceived  by  another  like  herself. 

Again,  there  is  no  inconvemenoe  in  the  shape  assumed,  or 
any  considerable  impediment  that  it  might  disturb  that  per- 
formance in  the  common  form  of  a  serpent.  Eor  whereas  it 
is  conceived  the  woman  must  needs  be  a&aid  thereof^  and 
rather  fly  than  approach  it,  it  was  not  agreeable  unto  the 
condition  of  paradise  and  state  of  iimocency  therein ;  if  in 
that  place,  as  most. determine,  no  creature  was  hurtful  or 
terrible  unto  man,  and  those  destructive  effects  they  now  dis- 
cover succeeded  the  curse,  and  came  in  with  thorns  and 
briars ;  and  therefore  Eugubinas  (who  affirmeth  this  serpent 
was  a  basilisk)  incurreth  no  absurdity,  nor  need  we  infer 
that  Eve  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  that  vision. 
Eor  noxious  animals  could  offend  them  no  more  in  the 
garden  than  Noah  in  the  ark ;  as  they  peaceably  received 
their  names,  so  they  friendly  possessed  their  natures,  and 
were  their  conditions  destructive  unto  each  other,  they  were 
not  so  unto  man,  whose  constitutions  then  were  antidotes, 
and  needed  not  fear  poisons ;  and  if  (as  most  conceive)  there 

®  ^e.]  Eve  might  easier  entertaine  a  suspicious  amazement  to  heare 
a  serpent  speake  in  a  humane  yojoe,  than  to  heare  a  humane  voyce  in  a 
humane  shape  ;  nor  was  itt  more  wonder  for  Sathan  to  assume  one  than 
both.  It  suited  better  with  his  crafte  to  deLiver  his  wile  by  a  fikce  suit- 
able to  the  Yoice  of  man,  and  since  we  believe  the  one,  we  may  without 
error  believe  the  other.  But  itt  is  safest  to  believe  what  we  finde 
recorded  of  the  human  voyce,  and  leave  the  other  to  Him  who  thought 
not  fit  to  reveale  any  more.  Wee  see  the  &l!hers  differ  in  opinion, 
and  there  is  enough  on  either  side  to  refute  the  scome  of  Julian,  who 
payd  deare  inoughe  for  hia  atheistical,  or  rather  anti-theisticall  bias- 
phemye. — Wr» 
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were  hvdi  two  cresbed  of  every  kind,  the j  could  not  at  that 
time  destroj  eitherman  or  tiiemselyea,  for  this  had  firustrated 
the  cammand  of  multiplication,  destroyed  a  species,  and 
impeifeGted  the  creation;  and  therefore  also  if  Cain  were 
the  first  man  bom,  with  him  entered,  not  only  the  act,  but 
the  first  power  of  murder,  for  before  that  time  neither  could 
the  serpent  nor  Adam  destroy  Eve,  nor  Adam  and  Eve  each 
other,  for  that  had  overthrown  the  intention  of  the  world, 
ind  pat  its  creator  to  act  the  sixth  day  over  again. 

Moreover,  whereas  in  regard  of  speech,  and  vocal  con- 
ference with  Eve,  it  may  be  thought  he  would  rather  assume 
an  human  shape  and  organs,  than  the  improper  form  of  a 
aopent,  it  implies  no  material  impediment.  Nox  need  we 
to  wonder  how  he  contrived  a  voice  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  serpent,  who  hath  done  the  like  out  of  the  belly  of  a 
Pythonissa,  and  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  as  he  did  for  many 
jears  at  Dodona. 

Lastly,  whereas  it  might  be  conceived^  that  an  human 

'  amcehed,]  Itt  might  wel  bee  conoeiTed  (and  soe  it  seemeff  itt  wa») 
by  St  Basfl,  i^t  a  Yurgin's  head  (hee  does  not  saye  a  humane  shape) 
was  fittest  for  this  intention  of  speakinge,  itt  being  most  probable  Eve 
vonld  be  more  amazed  to  heare  such  a  creature  as  a  serpent  speake  with 
1  humane  Toyoe,  then  to  heare  a  human  voyce  passe  through  the  mouth 
of  a  virgin  fiioe.  To  hear  a  Toiee  without  a  head  must  needs  (as  the 
sabtile  seipent  knew  full  well)  have  started  in  Eve  either  the  suppo- 
iHion  of  a  causeles  miracle,  or  the  suspition  qf  an  imposture  ;  there- 
fore to  cut  off  those  scruples,  which  might  have  prevented  and  frustrated 
has  aym3,  'tis  most  probable  the  subtile  tempter  assumed  the  face  as  well 
as  Ihe  voice  of  a  virgin  to  conveigh  that  temptation  which  he  supposed 
Eve  would  greedily  entertain. 

Julius  Scaliger,  that  magazin  of  all  various  leamingC;  in  his  ISSrd 
exerdtadon  and  4th  section,  speaking  of  certaine  strange  kinds  of  ser- 
pents, reports  that  in  Malabar,  there  are  serpents  8  mote  long,  of  a 
konible  aspect,  but  harmless  unless  they  bee  provoked.  These  he  cals 
boy-lovers  (pederotas)  for  that  they  will  for  manye  houres  together  stand 
bolt  upright  gazing  on  the  boyes  at  thdr  sportes,  never  offinng  to  hurte 
any  of  them. 

IVse,  aaitlie  he,  while  ihey  gHde  on  Ihe  ground  are  like  other  ser- 
pents or  eeles  (like  conger  eeles),  but  rairang  themselves  upright  they 
spread  themselves  into  such  a  corpulent  breadthe,  that  had  they  feet 
they  would  seeme  to  be  men,  and  therefore  he  cals  them  by  a  coigned 
name,  f/xfXay9p4i>)rovc>  eele-like  men,  though  hee  might  more  properly 
call  them  dfiavOputTrov^f  dragon-like  men.  Now  though  we  can  yeeld 
noe  greater  beleefe  to  this  story  then  the  Portuguez  that  traffique 
thither  deserve,  yet  by  cause  the  world  owes  many  excellent  discoveryer 
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sliape  was  fitter  for  this  enterprise,  it  being  more  than  pro- 
bable she  would  be  amazed  to  hear  a  serpent  speak ;  some 

of  hidden  truths  to  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  learned  labors,  sel- 
dome  taxed  for  &bulou8  assertions,  why  may  we  not  think  that  ittwas 
this  kinde  of  serpent,  whose  shape  Satan  assumed  when  he  spake  to 
Eve.*  For  ance  Moses  telsua  that  God  permitted  the  serpent  to  deceive 
our  grandmother  by  £ugning  the  voyce  of  man,  wee  may  reasonably 
acquit  St.  Basil  of  error,  or  ofifring  violence  to  trueth,  that  hee  tooke 
it  as  granted  by  a  paritye  of  like  reason,  that  the  serpent  would  rather 
assume  such  a  face  and  appearance  of  humane  forme  as  might  sute  with 
a  humane  voyce,  at  least  would  frame  a  humane  visage  as  well  as  a 
human  tounge,  which  is  but  a  parte  in  the  head  of  man,  for  which  the 
head  (rather  then  for  any  other  sense)  seemes  to  have  been  made  by 
God,  that  the  spirits  of  men  (which  till  they  discover  themselves  by 
language  cannot  bee  understood)  might  by  the  benefit  of  this  admirable 
instrument,  have  mutual  commerce  and  intelligence,  and  conveighe 
their  inwai-de  conceptions  each  to  other.  Surely  yf  every  such  a  strange 
serpent  as  this  which  Scaliger  describes  were  scene  in  the  world,  we  must 
perforce  grant  that  they  are  some  of  that  kinde  which  God  at  first  created 
Boe,  and  that  Satan  subtily  choose  to  enter  into  that  kinde  which  before 
the  curse  naturally  went  upright  {as  they  my  ike  bcuUiske  now  does)  and 
could  soe  easily,  soe  nearly  represent  the  appearance  and  show  of  man 
not  only  in  gate  but  in  voyce  as  the  Scripture  speskkes.  That  they  have 
no  feete  makes  soe  much  the  more  for  the  conjecture,  and  that  however 
itt  seemes  this  kinde  of  serpent  (which  Satan  used  as  an  instrument  oi 
his  fitiud)  did  originally  goe  upwright,  and  can  yet  frame  himselfe  into 
that  posture,  yet  by  God's  just  doome  is  now  forced  to  creep  on  his 
belly  in  the  duste  ;  where  though  they  strike  at  our  heele,  they  are 
liable  to  have  their  heade  bruised  and  trampled  on  by  the  foote  oi 
man. —  Wr. 

In  one  of  the  illustrations  to  Caedmon's  Paraphrase,  mentioned 
p.  14,  I  find  the  serpent  standing  "bolt  upright,"  receiving  his  sen- 
tence, and  another  figure  of  him  Ijring  on  the  ground,  do  indicate  hig 
condemnation  to  subsequent  reptUity,  Some  critics  have  complained 
of  the  painters  for  representing  him  without  feet  in  his  interview  witt 
Eve,  whereas,  say  they,  his  creeping  on  his  belly  was  inflicted  on  hire 
as  a  punishment.  Had  those  critics  been  acquainted  with  Professo] 
Mayer's  assertion,  that  rudimental  feet  are  found  in  almost  all  the  ser 
pent  tribe,  they  would  doubtless  have  regarded  it  as  a  confirmation  o 
their  opinion,  and  would  have  contended  that  these  imperfect  anc 
imserviceable  rudiments  of  feet  were  all  the  traces  left  to  them  of  thosi 
locomotive  powers  which  this,  as  well  as  other  vertebrated  animals,  ha< 
originally  enjoyed. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  gives  a  veiy  long  and  elaborate  article  on  the  temp 
tation  of  Eve.     His  opinion  is  that  &e  tempter  was  an  ape;  he  build 


*  See  what  I  noted  long  since  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  to  this  purpose  in  th 
Geneva  Bible. 
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conceive  she  might  not  yet  be  certain  that  only  man  was 
privileged  with  speech,  and  being  in  the  novity  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  inexperience  of  all  things,  might  not  be  affrighted 
to  hear  a  serpent  speak.  Besides,  she  might  be  ignorant  of 
their  natures,  who  was  not  versed  in  Hheir  names,  as  being 
not  present  at  the  general  survey  of  animals  when  Adam 
assigned  unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature. 

Ilk  hypothesis  on  the  &ct  that  the  Hebrew  word  (nachash,  Gen.  iii.  1) 
is  Dearly  the  same  -with  an  Arabic  -word,  signifying  an  ape  and  THE 
Devil  J  He  thus  sums  up  :  "In  this  account  we  find^  1.  That  what- 
erer  this  nackash  was^  he  stood  at  the  head  of  all  inferior  animals  for 
visdom  and  understanding.  2.  That  he  walJced  erect,  for  this  is  neces- 
aiily  implied  in  his  punishment — on  thy  belly  (i.  e.  on  all  fours)  shalt 
duM  go.  3.  That  he  was  cTidued  with  the  gift  of  apeechf  for  a  conversa- 
tion is  here  related  between  him  and  the  woman.  4.  That  he  was  also 
endued  with  the  gift  of  reason,  for  we  find  him  reasoning  and  disputing 
vith  Eve.  5.  That  these  things  were  comTTMm  to  this  creature,  the  woman 
no  doubt  having  often  seen  bun  walk  erect,  talk,  and  reason,  and  there- 
fore she  testifies  no  kind  of  surprise  when  he  accosts  her  in  the  language 
related  in  the  text."  Granting,  for  a  moment,  the  Doctor's  five  posi- 
tions,  I  would  ask,  does  he  mean  that  the  ape  is  a  creature  which  now 
answers  the  description  ?  Most  certainly  it  does  not,  any  more  than  the 
serpent.  H  on  the  other  hand  he  means  that  the  creature,  through 
▼horn  Satan  tempted  Eve,  had  previously  possessed  those  advantages, 
but  lott  ihem  as  a  punishment  of  that  ofiPence,  then  why  not  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a  serpent,  or  any  other  creature,  as  well  as  the  ape  ?  The 
theory  itself  stultifies  any  attempt  to  discover  the  tempter  among 
creatures  now  in  existence,  because  we  are  required  to  suppose  their 
nature  and  habits  to  have  totally  changed.  The  serpent  certainly  has 
one  claim,  which  the  ape  has  not,  namely,  that  its  present  mode  of  going 
13  (in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  description)  on  its  heUy  ;  which, 
with  deference  to  the  learned  Doctor,  ''going  on  all  fours  "  is  not,  unless 
he  can  justify  what  he  in  &ct  says,  that  quadtvjipeds  and  reptiles  move 
alike !  Moreover,  his  selection  is  speciidly  unfortunate  in  this  very 
respect,  that  of  all  animals  the  ape  now  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
human  mode  of  walking,  and  exhibits  therefore  the  most  incomplete 
example  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse — *'  on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go." 

Hadrian  Beverland,  in  his  Peccatum  Origiwde,  12mo.  1676,  has  pub- 
lished his  strange  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  temptation,  to 
which  our  mo&er  yielded.  But  after  all,  neither  as  one  point  nor 
another,  which  has  not  been  clearly  revealed,  shall  we  be  likely  either 
to  obtain  or  communicate  any  useful  information.  The  indulgence  of  a 
prurient  and  speculative  imagination  on  points  which,  not  having  been 
disclosed,  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
serve  no  good  purpose,  were  fiir  better  restrained.  We  know,  alas, 
that  what  constituted  sin  originally,  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  its 
heinous  feature  in  the  sight  of  the  Great  Lawgiver — yiz,,  disobedience 
to  his  known  and  understood  commands. 
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Nor  is  this  only  my  opinion,  but  the  detOTmination  of  liom- 
bard  and  Tostatus,  and  also  the  reply  of  Cyril  unto  the 
objection  of  Julian,  who  compared  this  story  unto  the  fables 
of  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Adam  amd  Eve  with  Na/vels. 

AiTOTHER  mistake  there  may  be  in  the  picture  of  our  first 
parents,  who  after  the  manner  of  their  posterity  are  both 
delineated  with  a  navel ;  and  this  is  observable  not  only  in 
ordinary  and  stained  pieces^  but  in  the  authentic  draugphts 
of  Urbin,  Angelo,  and  others.^  Which  notwithstanding 
cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the  first 
cause,  which  we  impose  not  on  the  second,  or  what  we  deny 
unto  Nature,  we  impute  unto  natunty  itself,  that  is,  that  in 
the  first  and  most  accomplished  piece,  the  Creator  affected 
superfluities,  or  ordained  parts  without  use  or  office.^ 

^  cmd  others.]  It  is  observable  in  the  rude  figures  of  Adam  and  Sv-e, 
among  tha  illuminations  of  Caedmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Scripture 
History,  engraved  in  the  24th  vol.  of  the  Archceologia,  But  worse  mis- 
takes have  been  committed  in  depicting  ''  our  first  parents/'  In  the 
galleiy  of  the  convent  of  Jesuits,  at  iLbon,  there  is  a  fine  picture  oF 
Adam  in  paradise,  dressed  (qu,  after  thefaUf)  in  blue  breeches  -with. 
silver  buckles,  and  Eve  witii  a  striped  petticoat.  In  the  distance 
appears  a  procession  of  capuchins  bearing  the  cross. 

^  Which  notmih^a/ndmg,  dscJ]  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intentiozi 
of  our  author,  in  this  somewhat  obscure  sentence,  to  object^  that,  in 
supposing  Adam  to  have  been  formed  with  a  navel,  we  suppose  a  super- 
fluity in  that  which  was  produced  by  nature  {ruUmity),  wMle  in  nature 
herself  we  afl&rm  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  or  useless.  It  is,  htoW" 
ever,  somewhat  hazardous  to  pronounce  that  useless  whose  office  may 
not  be  veiy  obvious  to  us.  Who  will  venture  to  point  out  the  office  of 
the  mammcB  in  the  male  sex  ?  or  to  say  wherefore  some  of  the  serpezx-t 
tribes  are  provided  with  the  rudiments  of  feet  which  can  scarcely,  if  at- 
all,  be  of  any  use  to  them  ? — a  &ct  which  has  been  asserted  recentl  j  hy 
a  German  naturalist  of  distinction.  Dr.  Mayer,  as  the  result  of  long  and 
very  extensive  anatomical  examination  of  the  principal  fiunjiies  of  the 
serpents.  He  thereon  proposes  a  new  division  of  the  order,— into  Pblb. 
NOPTEBA,  those  snakes  whose  rudimental  feet  are  externally  visible,  and 
comprising  Boa,  Python,  Eryx,  Olothoma,  and  Tortria  ;  Cbtptopoda,  in 
which  the  bonv  rudiments  are  entirely  ooncealed  beneath  the  edcin,  oon<- 
taining  A'n^wis,  TyphUyps,  and  AmpTMcma,;  and  Caoi^DBOFODA  and 
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Par  the  use  of  the  navel  is  to  contiiiiie  the  infant  unto  the 
mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  to  convey  its  aliment  and 
sustentation.  The  vessels  whereof  it  consisteth,  are  the 
nmbOical  vein,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  porta,  and  implanted 
in  the  liver  of  liie  infant;  two  arteries  likewise  arising  from 
the  iHacal  branches,  by  which  the  infant  receiveth  the  purer 
portion  of  blood  and  spirits  from  the  mother ;  and  lastly,  the 
uraehos  or  ligamental  passage  derived  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bladder,  whereby  it  dischargeth  the  waterish  and  urinary 
part  of  its  aliment.  K^ow  upon  the  birtb,  when  the  infant 
foa^»keth  the  womb,  although  it  dilacerate,  and  break  the 
involving  membranes,  yet  do  these  vessels  hold,  and  by  the 
mediation  thereof  the  infant  is  connected  unto  the  womb^ 
not  only  before,  but  awhile  also  after  the  birth.  These 
therefore  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them  into  a 
knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infant ;  from  whence  ensueth 
that  tortuosity  or  complicated  nodosilr  we  usually  call  the 
navel ;  occasicmed  by  the  colligation  of  vessels  before  men- 
tioned. Now  the  navel  being  a  part,  not  precedent,  but 
flubseqaent  unto  generation,  nativity,  or  parturition,  it  can- 
not be  well  imagined  at  the  creation  or  extraordinary  forma- 
tion of  Adam,  who  immediately  issued  from  the  artifice  of 
Qod ;  nor  also  that  of  Eve,  who  was  not  solemnlv  begotten, 
but  suddenly  framed,  and  anomalously  proeeeded  from  Adam. 

And  if  we  be  led  into  conehisionB  tiiat  Adam  had  also  this 

Ai^DA,  in  whidi  the  mdiinents  are  searoely,  or  not  at  aQ,  obserrible. — 
Neva  Acta  Acad,  Ccetar,  Naturof  Ckarummm,  torn.  xii.  p.  2. 

Bespecting  the  aingular  siibjeot  of  diBCUSsion  in  tiiis  cluster;  it 
^ipearB  to  me  that  not  only  Adam  and  Eve,  but  all  species,  both  of  the 
tnimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  were  created  at  once  in  their 
perfect  state,  and  therefore  all  exhibiting  sacb  remaining  traces  of  a  less 
perfect  state,  as  those  species,  in  tiieir  maturity,  retain.  If  so,  Adam 
iTBB  created  with  the  macks  of  an  earlier  stage  of  eodstesioe,  thon^  ha 
bad  never  passed  through  that  stage. 

Sir  Thomas's  opinion  is  cited  and  adopted  by  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  in 
his  most  curioos  work,  entitled  AnthropimeUmwrphosU :  Mem  Trcmt- 
fonud:  or  the  Ari^fifM  OkcmgUng,  Mtstoriedlly  Presented,  Ae,  4to. 
1653,  p.  401.  In  fte  same  work  (p.  4fi2),  Br.  B.  ako  discasses  at  some 
length  Sir  Thonias's  ohaptw  on  pigmies  (e.  xL  book  iv.).  —  See 
Sd.  Med.,  where  Adam  is  called  "  the  man  without  a  navel."  Boss 
deems  the  part  m  question  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Creator 
merdiy  for  amament ;  in  sapport  of  whidi  opinion  be  dtes  CantideB 
vii2!l 
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part,  because  we  behold  tbe  same  in  ourselves,  tbe  inference 
IS  not  reasonable ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  way  of  his  forma- 
tion, or  of  the  first  animals,  did  carry  in  all  points  a  strict 
conformity  unto  succeeding  productions,  we  might  fall  into 
imaginations  that  Adam  was  made  without  teeth ;  or  that  he 
ran  through  those  notable  alterations  in  the  vessels  of  the 
heart,  which  the  infant  suffereth  after  birth :  we  need  not 
dispute  whether  the  egg  or  bird  were  first ;  and  might  con- 
ceive that  dogs  were  created  blind,  because  we  observe  they 
are  littered  so  with  us.    "Which  to  affirm,  is  to  confound,  at 
least  to  regulate  creation  unto  generation,  the  first  acts  of 
God,  unto  the  second  of  nature ;  which  were  determined  in 
that  general  indulgence,  increase  and  multiply,  produce  or 
propagate  each  other  j  that  is,  not  answerably  in  all  points, 
but  in  a  prolonged  method  according  to  seminal  progression. 
For  the  formation  of  things  at  first  was  different  from  their 
generation  after ;  and  although  it  had  nothing  to  precede  it, 
was  aptly  contrived  for  that  which  shoidd  succeed  it.     And 
therefore  though  Adam  were  framed  without  this  part,  as 
having  no  other  womb  than  that  of  his  proper  principles,  yet 
was  not  his  posterity  without  the  same ;  for  the  seminality 
of  his  fabrick  contained  the  power  thereof ;  and  was  endued 
with  the  science  of  those  parts  whose  predestinations  upon 
succession  it  did  accomplish. 

All  the  navel,  therefore,  and  conjunctive  part  we  can  sup- 
pose in  Adam,  was  his  dependency  on  his  Maker,  and  the 
connexion  he  must  needs  have  imto  heaven,  who  was  the 
Son  of  God.  For,  holding  no  dependence  on  any  preceding 
efficient  but  God,  in  the  act  of  his  production  there  may 
be  conceived  some  connexion,  and  Adam  to  have  been  in  a 
momental  navel  with  his  Maker .^  And  although  from  his 
carnality  and  corporal  existence,  the  conjunction  seemeth  no 
nearer  than  of  causality  and  effect ;  yet  in  his  immortal  and 
diviner  part  he  seemed  to  hold  a  nearer  coherence,  and  an 
umbilicality  even  with  Gtod  himself  And  so  indeed  although 
the  propriety  of  this  part  be  found  but  in  some  animals,  and 
many  species  there  are  which  have  no  navel  at  aU ;  yet  is  there 
one  link  and  common  connexion,  one  general'ligament,  and 

»  m  a  mommtcH  wwd  wWi  hU  M(ileer.'\     Momental;   wnporton^    ' 
**  SubstantiaUy  (or  in  an  important  senae),  in  a  state  of  connexion  with 
lu8  Maker." 
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necessary  obligation  of  all  whatever  unto  God.  Wherebj, 
although  they  act  themselves  at  distance,  and  seem  to  be 
at  loose,  yet  do  they  hold  a  continuity  with  their  Maker. 
Which  catenation  or  conserving  union,  whenever  his  pleasure 
shall  divide,  let  go,  or  separate,  they  shall  fell  jfrom  their 
edstence,  essenqe,  and  operations ;  in  brief,  they  must  re- 
tire imto  their  primitive  nothing,  and  shrink  into  their 
cliaos  again. 

They  who  hold  the  egg  was  before  the  bird,  prevent  this 
doabt  in  manj  other  animals,  which  also  extendeth  unto 
them.  For  birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  vessels,  and 
the  navel  is  manifest  sometimes  a  day  or  two  after  exclusion. 
The  same  is  probable  in  all  oviparous  exclusions,  if  the 
lesser  part  of  eggs  must  serve  for  the  formation,  the  greater 
part  for  nutriment.  The  same  is  made  out  in  the  eggs  of 
makes ;  and  is  not  improbable  in  the  generation  of  por- 
wiggles  or  tadpoles,,  and  may  be  also  true  in  some  vermi- 
parous  exdusions:  although  (as  we  have  observed  in  the 
daily  progress  in  some)  the  whole  maggot  is  little  enough 
to  make  a  fly,  without  any  part  remaining.^  ^ 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Of  Hue  Pictures  of  the  Jews  and  Eastern  Nations,  at  ikeir  Feasts,  especially 
&wr  Samowr  at  ths  Paasover, 

CoKCEBNiKOthe  pictures  of  the  Jews,  and  eastern  nations 
at  their  feasts,  concerning  the  gesture  of  our  Saviour  at  the 

Cver,  who  is  usually  described  sitting  upon  a  stool  or 
_i  at  a  square  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve,  many 
make  great  doubt ;  and  (though  they  concede  a  table  gesture) 
will  hardly  allow  this  usual  way  of  session.* 

Wherem,  restraining  no  man's  enquiry,  it  will  appear  thai 
accubation,  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a  gesture  used  by 
very  many  nations.    That  the  Persians  used  it,  beside  the 

^  They  who  hold,  die.']  This  paragraph  was  first  added  in  the  2nd 
edition. 

*  wanon.]  See  Fenelon's  Letter  to  the  !French  Academy,  §  8,  p. 
231.  Glaag.  1750.-n/#  I  give  this  reference,  though  I  have  not  been 
able  to  avail  myself  of  it. 

VOL.  n.  c 
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testimony  of  humane  writers,  is  deducible  from  that  passage 
in  Esther:*  "  That  when  the  king  returned  into  the  place  ol 
the  banquet  of  wine,  Haman  was  fallen  upon  the  bed  whereon 
Esther  was."  That  the  Farthians  used  it,  is  evident  from 
AthensBus,  who  delivereth  out  of  Fossidonins,  that  their  king 
lay  down  at  meals  on  an  higher  bed  than  others,^  That 
Cleopatra  thus  entertained  Anthony,  the  same  author  ma- 
nifesteth,  when  he  saith,  she  prepared  twelve  tricliniums. 
That  it  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  the  word  triclinium 
implieth,  and  the  same  is  also  declarable  from  many  places  in 
the  Sympoaiachs  of  Flutarch.  That  it  waa  not  out  of  fashion 
in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  he  declareth  in  his  Politicks;  when 
among  the  institutionary  rules  of  youth,  he  adviseth  they 
might  not  be  permitted  to  hear  iambicks  and  tragedieg 
before  they  were  admitted  unto  discumbency  or  lying  along 
with  others  at  their  meals.  That  the  Eomans  used  this 
gesture  at  repast,  beside  many  more,  is  evident  from  Lipsius. 
Mercurialis,  Salmasius,  and  Ciaconius,  wh6  have  expressly 
and  distinctly  treated  hereof. 

Now  of  their  accumbing  places,  the  one  was  called  stihtZ' 
dion  and  siama,  carrying  the  figure  of  an  half-moon,  and  oi 
an  uncertain  capacity,  whereupon  it  received  the  name  oi 
hexaclvnon^  octoclinon,  according  unto  that  of  Martial — 

Aocipe  Lunate  scriptum  testudine  sigma : 
Octo  capit,  veniat  quisquis  amicus  erit. 

Hereat  in  several  ages  the  left  and  right  hand  were  tlw 
principal  places,  and  1^  mo&t  honourable  person,  if  he  wer< 
not  master  of  the  feast,  possessed  one  of  those  rooms.  The 
other  was  termed  triclinium,  that  is,  three  beds  about  a  table 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  thereof  and  particularly  in  the 
Bhamnusicm  triclinium,  set  down  by  Mercurialis.t  The  cus 
tomary  use  hereof  was  probably  deduced  from  the  frequem 
use  of  bathing,  after  which  they  commonly  retired  to  bed 
and  refected  themselves  with  repast ;  and  so  that  custom  b^j 
degrees  changed  their  cubiculary  beds  into  discubitory,  anc 
introduced  a  fashion  to  go  from  the  baths  unto  these. 

As  for  their  gesture  or  position,  the  men  lay  down  leaning 
*  Esther  vii.  f  Dje  Arte  Oymnastica, 

^  That  ike  Perriems,  ikc,^    This  sentence  was  first  added  in  ^e  2n< 
■•ition. 
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on  their  left  elbow,  their  back  being  advanced  by  some 
pillow  or  soft  substance;  the  second  lay  so  with  his  back 
towards  the  first,  that  his  head  attained  about  his  bosom  ;^ 
and  the  rest  in  the  same  c»*der.  Por  women,  they  sat  some- 
times distinctly  with  their  sex,  sometimes  promiscuously 
inth  men,  according  to  affection  or  favour,  as  is  delivered 
by  Juvenal. 

Gremio  jacult  nova  nupta  maxiti. 

And  by  Suetonius,  of  Caligula,  that  at  his  feasts  he  placed 
Ms  sisters,  with  whom  he  had  been  incontinent,  successively 
in  order  below  him. 

Again,  as  their  beds  were  three,  so  the  guests  did  not 
ususdly  exceed  that  number  in  every  one,  according  to  the 
ancient  laws,  and  proverbial  observations  to  begin  with  the 
Graces,  and  make  up  their  feasts  with  the  Muses  ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  remarkable  in  the  Emperor  Lucius  Verus^  that  he 
lay  down  with  twelve,  which  was,  saith  Julius  Capitolinus, 
prater  exempla  majorum,  not  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
predecessors,  except  it  were  at  public  and  nuptial  suppers. 
The  regular  number  was  also  exceeded  in  the  last  supper, 
whereat  there  were  no  less  than  thirteen,  and  in  no  place 
fewer  than  ten,  for  as  Josephus  delivereth,  it  was  not  lawful 
to  celebrate  the  passover  with  fewer  than  that  number.^ 

Lastly,  for  the  disposing  and  Ordering  of  the  persons ;  the 
first  and  middle  beds  were  for  the  guests,  the  third  and 
lowest  for  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  family,  he  always 
lying  ii^  the  first  place  of  the  last  bed,  that  is,  next  the  middle 
bed,  but  if  the  wife  or  children  were  absent,  their  rooms 
were  supplied  by  the  tmbrcd,  or  hangers  on,  according  to 
that  of  Juvenal/ 


•  LocuB  est  etplvribw  tmbris. 


For  the  guests,  the  honourablest  place  in  every  bed  was  the 
first,  excepting  the  middle  or  second  bed,  wherein  the  most 
honourable  guest  of  the  feast  was  placed  in  the  last  place, 

^  hotomJ]    See  note  i,  p.  23. 

*  The  rtgula/r  nwmber,  Ac.\  This  sentence  first  added  in  2iid  edition. 

«  JttvenaZ.]  (Not  Juvenal,  but  Horaee),  Epist,  lib.  i.  8,  1.  28.  See 
alao  Hot,  SqL  ii.  8,  22:  "  —  qnos  Mnoenas  adduxerat  umbm8>" 
—  "  Porro  et  conviva  ad  ooenam  dicitur  (rictdbv  snnm  adducere,  cum 
aznicam  aliquem  non  inTitatum  secnm  addncit." — PhU*  7,  6. 
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because  by  that  position  he  might  be  next  the  master  of  the 
feast  *  For  the  master  lying  in  the  first  of  the  last  bed,  and 
the  principal  guest  in  the  last  place  of  the  second,  they  must 
needs  be  next  each  other,  as  this  figure  doth  plainly  declare, 
and  whereby  we  may  apprehend  the  feast  of  Perpenna  made 
unto  Sertonus,  described  by  SaUustius,  whose  words  we  shall 
thus  read  with  Salmasius  :  Igittir  disculmere,  Sertorius  infe- 
rior  in  medio  lecto,  supra  Mtbitis  ;  Antonius  in  summo  ;  Infra 
scriba  Sertorii  Versius;  alter  scriha  Meaenas  in  imo,  medius 
inter  Targuitivm  et  dominum  ^erpennam.  ^ 


^ 
►i 


11 

If 


b> 


11 


9nyp9j^ 


sntumng  snooj 


% 


^ 


At  this  feast  there  were  but  seven,  the  middle  places  of 
the  highest  and  middle  bed  being  vacant,  and  hereat  was 
Sertorius  the  general,  and  principal  guest  slain ;  and  so  may 
we  make  out  what  is  delivered  by  Plutarch  in  his  life,  that 
lying  on  his  back  and  rabing  himself  up,  Perpenna  cast  him- 


*  Jvl,  Scdlig,  Familiarum  ExereUaHowwn  Ptobkma  1. 
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self  upon  Ids  stomacli,  whicli  he  migHt  very  well  do,  being 
master  of  tlie  feast,  and  lying  next  unto  him ;  and  thus  also 
from  this  tricliniary  disposnre,  we  may  illustrate  that  obscure  • 
expression  of  Seneca ;  tiiat  the  north  wind  was  in  the  middle, 
the  north-east  on  the  higher  side,  and  the  north-west  on  the 
lower*  Eor  as  fippeareth  in  the  circle  of  the  winds,  the 
north-east  will  answer  the  bed  of  Antonius,  and  the  north- 
west that  of  Perpenna. 

That  the  custom  of  feasting  upon  beds  was.  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  many  deduce  from  Ezekiel,*  "  Thou  sattest 
upon  a  stately  bed,  and  a  table  prepared  before  it."  The 
custom  of  discalceation  or  putting  off  their  shoes  at  meals, 
is  conceived  to  confirm  the  same ;  as  by  that  means  keeping 
their  beds  clean ;  and  therefore  they  had  a  peculiar  charge 
to  eat  the  passover  with  their  shoes  on ;  which  injunction 
were  needless,  if  thejr  used  not  to  put  them  off.  However 
it  were  in  times  of  high  antiquity,  probable  it  is  that  in  after 
ages  they  conformed  unto  the  fashions  of  the  Assyrians  and 
eastern  nations,  and  lastly  of  the  Eomans,  being  reduced  by 
Pompey  imto  a  provindai  subjection.^ 

That  this  discumbency  at  meals  was  in  use  in  the  days  of 
our  Saviour,  is  conceived  probable  from  several  speeches  of 
his  expressed  in  that  phrase,  even  unto  common  auditors,  as 
Luke  xiv. :  Cvm  invitatu8  fueris  ad  wwpUas,  non  discumbaa  in 
primo  loco  ;  and,  besides  many  more,  Matthew  xxiii.,  when 
reprehending  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  saith,  Amant 
protoclisiiiSf  id  est^  primos  recvhitus  in  ccenis,  et  ^otocaihe' 
drias,  sive,prima8  cathedras,  in  s^nagogia  ;  wherein  the  terms 
are  very  distinct,  and  by  an  antithesis  do  plainly  distinguish 
the  posture  of  sitting,  nrom  this  of  lying  on  beds.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Jews  with  the  Eomans  m  other  ceremonies  and 
rites  of  feasting  makes  probable  their  conformity  in  this. 
The  Bomans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  cenatory 
garment :  and  that  the  same  was  practised  by  the  Jews,  is 
deducible  from  that  expostulation  ofour  Saviour  with  Simon,t 
that  he  washed  not  his  feet,  nor  anointed  his  head  with  oil ; 
the  common  civilities  at  festival  entertainments :  and  that 
expression  of  his  concerning  the  cenatory  or  wedding  gax- 

*  Ezek.  xxiii.  f  Luke  vii. 

^  Eowver  U  wn,  ^.]    This  sentence  was  first  added  in  2nd  edit' 
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ment  ;*  and  aa  some  conceive  of  the  linen  garment  of  ihb 
young  man,  or  St.  JoIkk;  wMch  midbt  be  the  same  he  wore 
the  night  before  at  the  last  supper.^ 

That  they  iised  this  gesture  at  the  passover,  is  more  than 
probable  from  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  and  pariica- 
larly  of  Ben-Maimon  recorded  by  Scatiger,  De  Emendatkme 
temporum.  After  the  second  cup  according  to  the  institu- 
tion, the  son  asketh,  what  meaneth  this  service  ?t  then  he 
that  maketh  the  declaratioB,  saith,  how  dijisrent  is  this  night 
from  all  other  nights ;  for  all  other  nights  we  wash  but  oneOj 
?t)ut  this  night  twice ;  all  other  we  eat  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  but  this  only  leavened ;  ail  other  we  eat  flesh  roasted, 
boiled,  or  baked,  but  this  only  roasted ;  all  other  nights  we 
•eat  together  lying  or  sitting,  but  this  only  lying  along.  And 
this  posture  they  used  as  a  token  of  rest  and  security  which 
they  enjoyed,  far  different  from  that  at  the  eating  of  the 
passover  in  Egypt. 

That  this  gesture  was  used  when  our  Saviour  eat  the  pasa- 
'Over,  is  not  conceived  improbable  from  the  words  whereby  the 
Evangelists  express  the  same,  that  is,  awir/irrcev,  dvairec^dcu, 
KaraKtiffQai^  avaicXi<P^i'ai,which  terms  do  properly  signify  this 
gesture,  in  Aristotle,  AthensBus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
all  humane  authors ;  and  the  like  we  meet  with  in  the  para- 
phrastical  expression  of  !Nonnus. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  not  ftdly  conceded,  that  this  gesture  was 
used  at  the  passover,  ^et  that  it  was  observed  at  the  last 
supper  seems  almost  incontrovertible :  for  at  this  feast  or 
eenatory  convention,  learned  men  make  more  than  one  sap- 
per, or  at  least  many  ports  thereof.  The  first  was  that  legal 
one  of  the  passover,  or  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  with  bitter 
herbs,  and  ceremonies  described  by  Moses.  J  Of  this  it  is 
said,  "  Then  when  the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with  the 
twelve."  §  This  is  supposed  when  it  is  said,  that  the  supper 
being  ended,  our  Saviour  arose,  took  a  towel  and  washed  the 
disciples'  feet.  The  second  was  common  and  domestical, 
consisting  of  ordinary  and  undefined  provisions ;  of  this  it 
may  be  said,  that'our  Saviour  took  his  garment,  and  sat  down 
again,  after  he  had  washed  the  disciples*  feet,  and  performed 

*  Matt.  xxii.         f  Exod.  xii.         %  Matt.  zzvi.        §  John  xiii. 
*  «&e  WM&vt  ofikt  Jew8^  Ac]    first  added  in  2iid,  edition. 
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the  preparaidye  ciyilities  of  suppers ;  at  this  'tis  conceived 
the  sop  waa  given  unto  Judas,  the  odginaL  word  implying 
some  broth  or  decoction,  not  used  at  the  passover.  The 
third  or  latter  part  was  eucharistieal,  which  began  at  the 
breaking  and  blessing  of  the  bread,  according  to  that  of 
Matthew,  "  And  as  thej  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread  and 
blessed  it." 

Now  although,  at  the  passover  or  first  supper,  many  have 
doubted  this  reclining  posture,  and  some  have  affirmed  that 
oor  Saviour  stood,  yet  that  he  lay  down  at  the  other,  the 
same  men  have  acknowledged,  as  Ghrysostom,*  Theophylact, 
Austin,  and  many  more.  And  if  the  tradition  will  hold,  the 
position  is  unquestionable ;  for  the  very  triolimum  is  to  be 
seen  at  Borne,  brought  thither  by  Vespasian,  and  graphi* 
phically  set  forth  by  Casalius.^ 

Thus  may  it  jwoperly  be  made  out,  what  is  delivered,  John 
xiii. ;  JErat  recwmbens  tmus  ex  discipulis  \eju8  in  mm  Jesu 
quern  diligebat ;  "  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom 
one  of  his  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved;"  which  gesture  will 
not  so  well  agree  unto  the  position  of  sitting,  but  is  natural, 
and  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  laws  of  accubation.^    And  the 

*De  Veterum  RUibvx, 

'  LcMly,  if  it  he  not,  d^cJ]  This  and  the  next  paragraph  were  first 
added  in  the  2iid  edition. 

*  vjhick  gesture^  <fec.]  I  am  not  aware  whether  our  author  had  any 
anthority  for  saying  that  ''the  back  was  advanced  by  some  pillow  or  soft 
gnbetance."  If  it  was  so,  John  could  not  very  conveniently  have  leaned 
back  upon  the  bosom  of  his  master.  It  seems  probable  that  each  per- 
son lay  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  line  of  the  table  (as  seems  implied  in 
the  following  quotation),  in  which  case  the  head  of  John,  as  our  author 
observes,  p.  19,  would  have  attained  to  about  his  master's  bosom.  It 
must  also  (as  it  seems  to  me)  be  supposed  that  the  table  was  scarcely,  if 
»t  all,  higher  than  the  level  of  the  couch.  I  subjoin  GMwin's  description 
«f  the  table,  &c.  "  The  table  being  placed  in  the  nuddest,  roundabout 
the  table  were  certain  beds,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  sometimes 
more,  according  to  the^number  of  the  guests ;  upon  these  they  lay  down 
in  manner  as  followeth :  each  bed  contained  three  persons,  sometimes 
more, — seldom  or  never  more  (qu.  fewer  ?)  If  one  lay  upon  the  bed, 
then  he  rested  the  upper  part  of  his  body  upon  the  left  elbow,  the  lower 
part  lying  at  lei^th  upon  the  bed :  but  if  many  lay  on  the  bed,  then  the 
uppermost  did  lie  at  l3ie  bed's  head,  laying  his  feet  behinde  the  secondV 
hack  :  in  like  manner  the  third  or  fourth  did  lye,  each  resting  his  head 
in  the  other's  bosome.  Thus  John  leaned  on  Jeam*  hosom" — Moaed  omd 
Aarvn,  p.  93,  4to.  1667. 
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very  same  expression  is  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  concerning  the 
emperor  JSferva  and  Veiento  whom  he  fevoured ;  Ocenahat 
Nerva  cum  paucis,  Veiento  recumhebat  propius  atque  etiam 
in  sinu ;  and  from  this  custom  arose  the  word  ewKn-ridiog, 
that  is,  a  near  and  bosom  friend.  And  therefore  Casaubon* 
justly  rejecteth  Theophylact ;  *  who  not  considering  the 
ancient  manner  of  decumbency,  imputed  this  gesture  of  the 
beloved  disciple  unto  rusticity,  or  an  act  of  incivility.  And 
thus  also,  have  some  conceived  it  may  be  more  plainly  made 
out  what  is  delivered  of  Mary  Magdalen,  that  she  "  stood  at 
Christ's  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet 
with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head."+ 
"Which  actions,  if  our  Saviour  sat,  she  could  not  perform 
standing,  and  had  rather  stood  behind  his  back  than  at  his 
feet.  And  therefore  it  is  not  allowable,  what  is  observable 
in  many  pieces,  and  even  of  Raphael  TJrbin,  wherein  Mary 
Magdalen  is  pictured  before  our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on 
her  knees,  which  will  not  consist  with  the  strict  description 
and  letter  of  the  text. 

Now,  whereas  this  position  may  seem  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  our  translation,  which  usually  renders  it  sitting,  it 
cannot  have  that  illation :  for  the  !French  and  Italian  trans- 
lations, expressing  neither  position  of  session  nor  recubation, 
do  only  say  that  he  placed  himself  at  the  table ;  and  when 
ours  expresseth  the  same  by  sitting,  it  is  in  relation  unto 
our  custom,  time,  and  apprehension.  The  like  upon  occasion 
is  not  unusual :  so  when  it  is  said,  Luke  iv.,  tttw  Jac  to  fiitXioy^ 
and  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  cumplicdaset  lihrwm,  ours  trans- 
lateth  it,  he  shut  or  closed  the  book ;  which  is  an  expression 
proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of  our  times,  but  hot  so  agree- 
able unto  volumes  or  rolling  books,  in  use  among  the!  Jews, 
not  only  in  elder  times,  but  even  unto  this  day.  So  when 
it  is  said,  the  Samaritan  delivered  unto  the  host  twopence 

*  Not.  in  Evcmg,  f  Luke  vii. 

*  Theo;phylact.']  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgary,  lived  930th  yeare 
of  Christe,  in  which  timB  the  empire  being  translAted  into  Germanye, 
and  the  maner  of  lying  at  all  meales  translated  into  the  manor  of  sitting, 
which  was  most  used  among  the  northern  nations,  gave  the  bishop 
occasion  to  taxe  the  Jewish  and  Boman  forme  of  lying  as  uncouth  and 
uncivil :  every  nation  preferring  their  owne  customes,  and  condemning' 
""  other  as  barbarians. — Wr, 
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for  the  provision  of  the  Levite,  and  when  our  Sayiour  agreed 
with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  a  day,  in  strict  translation  it 
should  be  seven-pence  hal^enny,  and  is  not  to  be  conceived 
onr  common  penny,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  ounce.  For  the 
word.in  the  original  is  ^rjvdpiov,  m  Latin  denarius,  and  with 
the  Eomans  did  value  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  which, 
after  five  shillings  the  ounce,  amountetb  unto  seven-pence 
hab^enny  of  our  money. 

listly,  whereas  it  might  be  conceived  that  they  ate  the 
passover,  standing  rather  than  sitting,  or  lying  down,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  institution,  Exodus  xii.,  "  Thus  shall  you  eat  with 
j-our  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your  staff 
in  your  hand ;"  the  Jews  themselves  reply,  this  was  not 
required  of  succeeding  generations,  and  was  not  observed 
but  in  tbe  passover  of  Egypt.  Aiid  so  also  many  other 
injunctions  were  afterward  omitted :  as  the  taking  up  of 
the  paschal  lamb  from  the  tenth  day,  the  eating  of  it  in  their 
houses  dispersed,  the  striking  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts, 
and  the  eating  thereof  in  haste ;  solemnities  and  ceremonies 
primitively,  enjoined,  afterward  omitted ;  as  was  also  this 
of  station :  for  the  occasion  ceasing,  and  being  in  security, 
they  applied  themselves  unto  gestures  in  use  among  them. 

Now  in  what  order  of  recumbency  Christ  and  the  disciples 
were  disposed,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  Casalius,  from 
the  Lateran  tricliniwm,  will  tefi  us,  that  there  being  thirteen, 
five  lay  down  in  the  first  bed,  five  in  the  last,  and  three  in 
the  middle  bed ;  and  that  our  Saviour  possessed  the  up^er 
place  thereof.  That  John  lay  in  the  same  bed  seems  plain, 
because  he  leaned  on  our  Saviour's  bosom.  That  Peter 
made  the  third  in  that  bed,  conjecture  is  made,  because  he 
beckoned  unto  John,  as  being  next  him,  to  ask  of  Christ  who 
it  was  that  should  betray  him  ?  That  Judas  was  not  far  off*, 
Beems  probable,  not  only  because  he  dipped  in  the  same  dish,^ 
but  because  he  was  so  near  that  our  Saviour  could  hand  the 
sop  unto  him.^ 

*  Now  in  what  order,  dscl    This  paragraph  was  added  in  2ud  edit* 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

Of  the  Pictiire  of  owr  Saviow  tokh  Lonff  Hair, 

ArsroTKEB  picture  there  is  of  our  Saviour  described  with 
long  hair/  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
description  sent  by  Lentulus  unto  the  senate.®    Wherein 

^  Awfiher  pktwej  <fcc.]  A  very  beautiful  head  of  our  Saviour  has 
recently  been  engraved  in  mezzatmt,  by  J.  Bogers.  It  is  a  copy  from 
a  gem,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  order  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  by  the  emperor  of  the  Turks 
as  a  ransom  for  his  brother. 

Another  error  has  been  noticed  by  some  commentaitors  in  represent- 
ing our  Lord  with  a  crown  of  long  thorns,  wheieaa  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  of  the  accBO^this,  or  bears-foot,  a  prickly  plants  very 
unlike  a  thorn.     See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  loc. 

^^his  description  sent  hy  Lentulus,  dbc]  Or  rather  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Lentulus,  &c. ;  for  this  letter  is  now  known  to  have  been  a 
forgery.  The  supposed  author  was  a  Koman  governor  of  Sjrria ;  of 
whom  it  was  pretended  that  he  was  a  follower  of  our  Lord,  and  that  he 
gave  a  description  of  his  person  in  a  letter  to  the  senate.  This  was 
however  obviously  insupposable  at  a  period  when  the  governors  of 
provinces  addressed  the  emperor,  and  no  longer  the  senate ;  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  style,  which  is  by  no  means  Augustan.  The  fact  is,  as 
has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  when  pnbliok  opinion  had  been  made  up 
as  to  the  probable  appearance  of  our  Lord's  person,  this  letter  comes 
out  to  settle  the  point.  In  No.. 7026-4  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  pre- 
served a  copy  of  this  letter,  on  vellum,  in  the  beautifiil  handwriting  of 
the  celebrated  German  dwarf  Math.  Buchinger,  which  he  sent  to  his 
patron.  Lord  Oxford.  It  contains  also  a  potrtrait  agreeing  with  the 
description  given  in  the  letter.  This  letter  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  occurs,  Christ,  Mag.  1764,  p.  455,  and  other  places. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  reputed  original  portraits  of  the 
^Redeemer  is  that  said  to  have  been  received  by  Abgarus,  king  o| 
Edessa,  mentioned  by  Evagrius.  Eusebius  gives  a  letter  sent  by  the 
said  Abgar  to  Jesus  Christ,  professing  the  conviction  which  the  !Re- 
deemer's  miracles  had  wrought  in  his  mind  of  the  divine  character  o| 
<5ur  Lord,  and  entreating  him  to  come  to  Edessa  and  cure  a  disease 
Tinder  which  the  king  had  long  laboured; — ^together  with  our  Lord's 
answer,  declining  to  come,  but  promising  to  send  a  disciple  to  heal  the 
king.  For  these  letters  see  Hone's  Apocryphal  New  Testament.  In  his 
Every-Day  Book,  Jan.  13th,  he  gives  a  wood-cut  of  the  portrait.  In  the 
London  lAterary  Oazette  of  Nov.  29,  1834,  is  a  much  better  account  of 
the  circumstance,  in  a  review  of  Ba/ron  Hvhhoff's  History  of  Armenia, 
published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society.  I  subjoin  his  account  of 
"      -icture.     "  Abgar  sent  a  painter  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  Saviour, 
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indeed  the  hand  of  tlie  paLater  is  not  acensable,  but  the  jodg- 
ment  of  the  common  ^ectator :  conceiying  lie  obsOTved  tlus 
fashion  of  his  hair,  because  he  was  a  Kazarite ;  and  con- 
founding a  Nazarite  by  vow,  with  those  by  birth  or  educa- 
tion. 

The  Nazarite  by  vow  is  declared,  Numbers  vi. ;  and  was 
to  re&ain  three  things,  drinking  of  wine,  cutting  the  hair, 
and  approaching  unto  the  dead ;  and  such  an  one  was  Samp- 
son. Now  that  our  Saviour  was  a  Nazarite  after  this  kind, 
we  have  no  reason  to  determine ;  for  he  drank  wine,  and 
was  therefore  called  by  the  Pharisees  a  wine-bibber;  he 
dq>proaehed  also  the  dead,  as  when  he  raised  &om  d^ath 
Lazarus,  and  the  daughter  of  Jalrus. 

The  other  Nazarite  was  a  topical  appellation,  and  appli- 
able  unto  such  as  were  bom  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
and  in  tiie  tribe  of  NapthalL  Neither,  if  strictly  taken,  was 
our  Saviour  in  this  sense  a  Nazarite,  for  he  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  might  receive  that 
name  because  he  abode  in  that  city,  and  was  not  only  con- 
ceived therein,  but  there  also  passed  the  sUent  part  of  his  life 
after  his  return  from  Egypt ;  as  is  delivered  by  Matthew, 
"  An^  he  came  and  dwdit  in  a  dty  called  Nazareth,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  he  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene."  Both  which  kinds  of  Nazarites,  as 
they  are  distinguishable  by  Zain,  and  Tsade  in  the  Hebrew, 
so  in  the  Greek,  by  Alpha  and  Omega :  for,  as  Jansenius 
observeth,*  where  the  votary  Nazarite  is  mentioned,  it  is 
mitten,  Na^^opaXo^  as  Levit.  vi.  and  Lament,  iv.    Where  it 

*  Jam.  Goneordia  Bvangdica. 

if  he  would  net  vouefaflafe  to  yisH  Edeusa.  The  painter  made  many  vain 
attoaptB  to  draw  a  correct  likeness  of  our  Saviour.  But  Jesus^  being 
iriUmg  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  King  Abgar,  took  a  clean  kandkercfaief 
and  applied  it  to  his  countenance.  In  that  same  hour,  by  a  miraculous 
power,  his  features  and  likeness  were  represented  on  the  handkerchief." 
The  pkcttrre  thus  miraculously  produced,  is  said*  to  have  been  the  means 
of  d^vexing  the  city  from  the  siege  laid  to  it  by  Ghosroes,  the  Persian, 
500  years  afterwards.  Thaddeus  went  to  Edessa  after  Christ's  ascension 
and  healed  Abgar. 

See  also  Mr.  W.  Suttmcm'a  Life  of  Chrigt,  where  will  be  found  ° 
eopiooB  account  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ,  published  in  pn'* 
coins,   &c.    Mr,   Huttman  spells  the  name  of  tiie  king  of  £d 
Ay  bar. 
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is  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  we  read  it,  No^oipaloc,  as  in  Mat- 
thew, Luke,  and  Jolin ;  only  Mark,  who  writ  his  gospel  at 
Eome,  did  Latinize  and  wrote  it  Na^opijvdc. 


CHAPTEE  Vni. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac. 

^'  In  the  picture  of  the  immolation  of  Isaac,  or  Abraham 
sacrificing  his  son,  Isaac  is  described  as  a  little  boy  ;^  which 
notwithstanding  is  not  consentaneous  unto  the  authority  of 
expositors,  or  the  circumstance  of  the  text.  Eor  therein  it 
is  delivered  that  Isaac  carried  on  his  back  the  wood  for  the 
sacrifice,  which  being  an  holocaust  or  burnt-offering  to  be 
consumed  unto  ashes,  we  cannot  well  conceive  a  burthen  for 
a  boy ;  but  such  a  one  unto  Isaac,  as  that  which  it  lypified 
was  unto  Christ,  that  is,  the  wood  or  cross  whereon  he  suf- 
fered, which  was  too  heavy  a  load  for  his  shoulders,  and  was 
fain  to  be  relieved  therein  by  Simon  of  Cyrene.^ 

Again  he  was  so  far  from  a  boy,  that  he  was  a  man  grown, 
and  at  his  ftiU  stature,  if  we  believe  Josephus,  who  placeth 
him  in  the  last  of  adblescency,  and  makes  him  twenty-five 
years  old.  And  whereas  in  the  vulgar  translation  he  ia 
termed  jpw«r,2  it  must  not  be  strictly  apprehended  (for  that 

^  as  a  litUe  boy."]  More  absurd  representations  have  been  made  oi 
this  event.  Bourgoanne  notices  a  painting  in  Spain  where  Abraham  ia 
preparing  to  shoot  Isaac  with  a  pistol!  PhiL  Bohr  {Pictor  Emjms) 
mentions  one  in  which  Abraham's  weapon  was  a  sword. 

*  too  heavy  a  load,  <&€.]  Some  painters  have  accordingly  represented 
Christ  and  Simon  of  Cyrene  as  both  employed  in  carrying  the  cross. 
Some  have  supposed,  as  Lipsius  notices,  that  only  a  part  (probably  th€ 
transverse  portion)  of  the  cross  was  borne  by  our  Lord. — Lipsii  Operas 
vol.  iii.  p.  658. 

'  jpteer.]  In  the  Greeke  the  word  [fraic]  is  ambiguous  and,  as  wee  say^ 
pUysemon,  signifying  diverselye  according  to  the  subject  to  which  i1 
relates :  as  when  it  relates  to  a  lord  and  master  it  signifies  a  servantj 
and  is  to  bee  soe  translated :  where  itt  relates  to  a  father  itt  signifyes  s 
Bonne.  The  old  translation  is  therefore  herein  &ulty,  which  takes  the 
word  in  the  prime  grammatical  sense  for  a  child,  wMch  is  not  alwayi 
true.  In  the  4th  cap.  of  the  Acts,  vers.  25,  itt  renders  AatiS  rov  iraiSoi 
aov,  David  pueri  tui,  and  in  the  27th,?rai^a  <rov  *lij<rovv  puerum  tuun 
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age  properly  endeth  in  puberty,  and  extendeth  but  unto  four- 
teen), but  respectively  unto  Abraham,  who  was  at  that  time 
above  six  score.  And  therefore  also  herein  he  was  not  un- 
like unto  him,  who  was  after  led  dumb  unto  the  slaughter, 
and  commanded  by  others,  who  had  legions  at  command ; 
that  is,  iu  meekness  and  humble  submission.  For  had  he 
resisted,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  his  aged  parent  to 
hare  enforced ;  and  many  at  his  years  have  performed  such 
acts,  as  few  besides  at  any,  David  was  too  strong  for  a 
lion  and  a  bear ;  Pompey  had  deserved  the  name  of  Great ; 
Alexander  of  the  same  cognomination  was  generalissimo  of 
Grreece ;  and  Annibal,  but  one  year  after,  succeeded  Asdru- 
bal  in  that  memorable  war  against  the  Bomans. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Of  (he  Pictwre  of  Moses  with  ffoms, 

Iir  many  pieces,  and  some  of  ancient  bibles,  Moses  is 
described  witli  homs.^  The  same  description  we  find  in  a 
silver  medal ;  that  is,  upon  one  side  Moses  homed,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  commandment  against  sculptile  images.  Which 
is  conceived  to  be  a  coinage  of  some  Jews,  in  derision  of 
Christians,  who  first  began  that  portrait.^ 

The  ground  of  this  absurdity  was  surely  a  mistake  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  the  history  of  Moses  when  he  descended 
from  the  mount,  upon  the  affinity  of  kcsren  and  karan,  that 
ia^an  horn,  and  to  shine,  which  is  one  quality  of  horn.  The 
vulgar  translation  conforming  unto  the  former ;  Ignorabat 
^ubd  cornuta  esset  fades  ejus.*  Qui  isidehant  fadem  Mosis 
em  comufam.  But  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  translated  by 
Panlus  Pagius,  hath  otherwise  expressed  it :  Moses  nesciehat 
*  Exod.  xxxiv.  29,  30. 

lesom,  in  both  places  absurdly :  which  Beza  observed  and  corrected ; 
nodering  the  first  by  the  word  servant,  and  the  later  by  the  word 
Bonne  rightlye  and  leamedlye. — TTr. 

'  In  many  pieces,  Ac]    And  in  Michael  Angelo's  Statue  of  Moses  * 
a  Peter's  at  Rome. 

*  The  9cme  descripHonf  Sc]    This  sentence  was  first  added  in 
edition. 
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qiibd  multus  esset  spler^dor  gloruB  vtdtus  ejus,  Et  vidertmt 
Jilii  Israel  qyhd  multa  esset  claritas  ghricB  faciei  Mosis.^ 
The  expression  of  the  Septuagint  is  as  large,  hBo^currai  fi  oxJmq 
Tov  ')(piiftaTOQ  Tov  wpocTbnrov,  GloriftGoius  est  aspedms  cutis,  seu 
eoloris  faciei. 

And  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  weU  explained 
by  another  of  the  New ;  wherein  it  is  delivered,  that  "  they 
could  not  stedfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses,"  *  hui  rtiv  U^av 
TOV  xpoo-towrov,  that  is,  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance.  Ajad 
snrely  the  exposition  of  one  text  is  best  performed  by  an- 
other;® men  vainly  interposing  their  constructions,  where 
the  Scripture  decidjeth  the  controversy.  And  therefore  some 
have  seemed  too  active  in  their  expositions,  who  in  the  story 
of  Bahab  the  harlot,  have  given  notice  that  the  word  also 
signifieth  an  hostess  ;  for  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  she 
is  plainly  termed  wopvri/  which  signifies  not  an  hostess,  but  a 
pecuniary  and  prostituting  harlot,t  a  term  applied  unto  Lais 
by  the  Greeks,  and  distinguished  from  haipa,  or  arnica,  as 
may  appear  in  the  thirteenth  of  Athenseus. 

And  therefore  more  allowable  is  the  translation  of  Tre- 

•  2  Oor.  iii.  13. 

t  What  kind  of  harlot  she  was,  read  Camar,  de  Vita  BUcb, 

*  Bttt  the  Ckaldee,  ike]    Tmt  added  in  2nd  edition. 

"  another.']    This  is  a  golden  role,  as  necessary  as  inMlible. —  Wr. 

"^  in  the  epistU,  dsc."]  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (on  Joshua  ii.  2),  admitting 
that  tropvri  generally  signifies  a  prostitute,  contends  neverthelesi^  that  it 
might  not  have  been  used  in  that  sense  here  :  he  asks  why  the  derived 
meaning  of  the  word,  from  iropvcua,  to  sell,  may  not  have  reference  to 
goods,  as  well  as  to  pemon  t  In  that  sense  he  observes  the  Ghaldee 
Targum.  understood  &e  word,  and  in  their  translation  gave  it  accord- 
ingly the  meaning  of  a  tavern  keeper.  He  concludes  rather  a  long  article 
by  saying,  *^  it  is  most  likely  that  she  was  a  single  woman,  or  widow, 
who  got  her  bread  honestly,  by  keeping  a  house  of  entertainment  for^ 
strangers."  He  proceeds  however  in  this  criticism,  on  a  principle 
which  he  has  elsewhere  laid  down,  ''  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament scarcely  ever  quote  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  Septuagint 
translation  ;"  thus  he  contents  himself  with  a  rabbinical  version  of  th& 
LXX — and  to  that  interpretation  would  bind  the  apostle. 

Dr.  Gill  notices  the  rabbinical  authorities  in  £EirVour  of  the  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  remarks  that  the  Jews  oommonly 
take  Bahab  to  be  a  harlot ;  and  that  generally  speaking,  in  those  times 
and  countries  such  as  kept  public  houses  were  prostitutes.  He  notices 
the  Greek  version  and  decidedly  leans  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term. 
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melliiis,  quod  splendida  facta  esset  cutis  faciei  ejus ;  or  as 
Estius  hath  interpreted  it,  fades  ejus  erat  radiosuy  his  face 
was  radiant,  and  dispersiag  beams  like  many  horns  and  cones 
aboat  his  head ;  which  is  also  consonant  unto  the  original 
signification,  and  yet  observed  in  the  pieces  of  our  Saviour, 
snd  iiie  Yirgin  Mary,  who  are  commonly  drawn  with  scintil- 
lations, or  radiant  halos  about  their  head ;  which,  after  the 
Fpeuch  expression,  are  usually  termed  the  glory. 

'Now  if,  besides  this  occasional  mistake,  any  man  shall  con- 
tend a  propriety  in  this  picture,  and  that  no  injury  is  done 
imto  truthi  by  this  description,  because  an  horn  is  the  hiero- 
glyphick  of  authority,  power,  and  dignity,  and  in  this  meta- 
phor is  often  used  in  Scripture ;  the  piece  I  confess  in  this 
acception  is  harmless  and  agreeable  unto  Moses ;  and,  under 
such  emblematical  constructions,  we  find  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  in  ancient  medals  are 
described  with  horns.  But  if  from  the  common  mistake,  or 
any  solary  consideration,  we  persist  in  this  description,  we 
vilify  the  mystery  of  the  irradiation,  and  authorize  a  danger- 
ous piece,  conformable  unto  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  which 
was  the  sun,  and  therefore  described  with  horns,  as  is  deli- 
vered by  Macrobius;  Hammonem  quern  Deum  solem  oeci^ 
dentem  Xdb^es  existimant,  arietinis  comihus  fmgunt,  quihus 
id  animal  valet,  sicui  radiis  sol,  We  herein  also  imitate  the 
picture  o£  Pan,  and  pagan  emblem  of  nature.  And  if  (as 
Macrobius  and  very  good  authors  concede)  Bacchus  (who  is 
also  described  with  horns),  be  the  same  deity  vdth  the  sun ; 
and  if  (as  Yossius  well  contendeth)*  Moses  and  Bacchus 
were  the  same  person ;  their  descriptions  must  be  relative^ 
or  the  tauricomous  piicture  of  the  one,  perhaps  the  same 
irith  the  other.® 

*  De  XhigvM  IdoldairicR, 

■  any  solary  consideration^  Solary,  'relating  to  the  sun.* — ^Tte 
Hebrew  word  used  in  this  passage  signifies  to  shoot  forth,  and  may  be 
applied  perhaps  to  rays  of  Hglit,  as  weU  as  to  horns.  Bp.  Taylor,  in  his 
Holy  Dymgs  p.  17>  describes  the  risixig  enm,  as  "peeping  over  the 
eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his  golden  horns,  dx" — J<ff, 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

0/  the  Scutcheons  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 

'  We  will  not  pass  over  tlie  scutcteons  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
as  they  are  usually  described  in  the  maps  of  Canaan  and 
several  other  pieces ;  generally  conceived  to  be  the  proper 
coats,  and  distinctive  badges  of  their  several  tribes.  So 
Eeuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah  a  lion 
rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a  sword  impale,  the 
point  erected,  &c.*  The  ground  whereof  is  the  last  bene- 
diction of  Jacob,  wherein  he  respectively  draweth  compa- 
risons from  things  here  represented. 

Now  herein  although  we  allow  a  considerable  measure  of 
truth,  yet  whether,  as  they  are  usually  described,  these  were 
the  proper  cognizances,  and  coat-arms  of  the  tribes ;  whether 
in  this  manner  applied,  and  upon  the  grounds  presumed, 
material  doubts  remain. 

For  first,  they  are  not  strictly  made  out  from  the  prophe- 
tical blessing  oi  Jacob ;  for  Simeon  and  Levi  have  distinct 
coats,  that  is,  a  sword,  and  the  two  tables,  yet  are  thev  by 
Jacob  included  in  one  prophecy ;  "  Simeon  and  Levi  are 
brethren,  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations." 
So  Joseph  beareth  an  ox,  whereof  notwithstanding  there  ia 
no  mention  in  this  prophecy ;  for  therein  it  is  said, "  Joseph 
is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  firdtful  bough  by  a  well ; "  by 
which  repetition  are  intimated  the  two  tribes  descending 
from  him,  Ephraim  and  Manasses ;  whereof  notwithstanding 
Ephraim  only  beareth  an  ox.  True  it  is,  that  many  years 
after,  in  the  benediction  of  Moses,  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  "  His 
glory  is  like  the  firstlings  of  his  biiUock : "  and  so  we  may- 
concede,  whatVossius  learnedly  declareth,  that  the  Egyptians 
represented  Joseph  in  the  symbol  of  an  ox ;  for  thereby  was 
best  implied  the  dream  of  Pharaoh,  which  he  interpreted, 
the  benefit  by  agriculture,  and  provident  provision  of  com 
which  he  performed ;  and  therefore  did  Serapia  bear  a  bushel 
upon  his  head. 

AgaiQ,  if  we  take  these  two  benedictions  together,  the 
resemblances  are  not  appropriate,  and  Moses  therein  con- 

*  Gren.xlix. 
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fonns  not  unto  Jacob ;  for  that  which  in  the  phophecy  of 
Jacob  is  appropriated  unto  one,  is  in  the  blessing  of  Moses 
made  common  nnto  others.  So,  whereas  Judah  is  compared 
unto  a  lion  by  Jacob,  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,  the  same  is 
applied  unto  Dan  by  Moses,  "  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp,  he  shall 
leap  from  Bashan ;  "  and  also  unto  Gad,  "  he  dwelleth  as  a 
lion." 

Thirdly,  if  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were 
it  not  probably  a  lion  rampant,  as  it  is  commonly  described, 
but  rather  couchant  or  dormant,  as  some  heralds  and  rabbins 
do  determine,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  Becumhens 
dormisti  ut  leo,  "  He  couched  as  a  Hon,  and  as  a  young  lion, 
who  shall  rouse  him  ?" 

Lastly,  when  it  is  said,  "  Every  man  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of 
their  father's  house  ;"*  upon  enquiry  what  these  standards 
and  ensigns  were,  there  is  no  small  incertainty,  and  men  con- 
form not  unto  the  prophecy  of  Jacob.  Christian  expositors 
are  fain  herein  to  rely  upon  the  rabbins,  who  notwithstand- 
ing are  various  in  their  traditions,  and  confirm  not  these 
common  descriptions.  For  as  for  inferior  ensigns,  either  of 
particular  bands  or  houses,  they  determine  nothing  at  all ; 
and  of  the  four  principal  or  legionary  standards,  that  is,  of 
Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan  (under  every  one  whereof 
marched  three  tnbes),  they  explain  them  very  variously. 
Jonathan,  who  compiled  the  Targvm^  conceives  the  colours 
of  these  banners  to  answer  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate, and  upon  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  engraven.f 
80  the  standard  for  the  camp  of  Judah  was  of  three  colours, 
according  unto  the  stones,  chalcedony,  sapphire,  and  sardo- 
nyx ;  and  therein  were  expressed  the  names  of  the  three 
tribes,  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zabulon;  and  in  the  midst 
thereof  was  written, "  Base  up.  Lord,  and  let  thy  enemies  be 
scattered ;  and  let  them  that  bate  thee,  flee  before  thee :  J  in 
it  was  also  the  portrait  of  a  lion.  The  standard  of  Eeuben 
was  also  of  three  colours,  sardine,  topaz,  and  amethyst ; 
therein  were  expressed  the  names  of  Eeuben,  Simeon,  and 
Gad,  in  the  midst  was  written,  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord 

*  Num.  ii. 

t  The  like  also  P.  Fagius  upon  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
of  Onkelos,  Num.  i.  X  Num.  x, 

VOIi.  II.  D 
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our  God,  the  Lord  is  one ;"  *  thOTein  was  also  the  portraiture 
of  a  haft.  But  Abenefcra  and  others,  beside  the  colours  o: 
the  field,  do  set  down  other  charges,  in  Reuben's  the  form  o: 
a  man  or  mandrake,  in  that  of  Judah  a  lion,  in  Ephriam's  ai 
ox,  in  Ban's  the  figure  of  an  eagle. 

And  thus  indeed  the  four  figures  in  the  banners  of  th( 
principal  squadrons  of  Israel,  are  answerable  unto  the  cheru- 
bims  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  ;t  every  one  carrying  the  fonr 
of  all  these.  As  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  four  hac 
the  likeness  of  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  face  oi  a  lion  or 
the  right  side,  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  lefl 
side,  they  four  had  also  the  face  of  an  eagle.  And  confor 
mable  hereimto  the  pictures  of  the  evangelists  (whose  gospeh 
are  the  Christian  banners)  are  set  forth  with  the  addition  oj 
a  man  or  angel,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  And  thes€ 
symbolically  represent  the  office  of  angels  and  ministers  oJ 
God's  wiU,  in  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man. 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  the  Hon,  service  aad  ministeriaJ 
officiousness  as  in  the  ox,  expedition  or  celerity  of  execution 
as  in  the  eagle.^ 

*  Deut.  vi.  t  Ezek.  i. 

^  eagle.]  The  reasons  which  the  Others  give  of  these  emblems  U 
excellent  and  proper.  St.  Matthew  insists  on  those  prophecyes  ii 
Christ,  and  therefore  hath  an  angel,  as  itt  were  revealing  those  things  tc 
him.  St.  Marke  insists  most  upon  his  workes  of  wonder  and  miracles 
and  therefore  hathe  the  lyon  of  tfudah  by  him.  St.  Luke  is  most  copious 
in  those  storyes  which  set  forthe  his  passive  obedience,  and  therefore 
hathe  the  beast  of  sacrifice  by  him.  And  lastly,  St.  John,  whose 
gospel  sores  like  the  eagle  up  to  heaven,  and  expresses  the  divinity  o1 
Christe  in  such  a  sublime  manner  above  all  the  rest,  hath  therefore 
that  bird  set  by  him.  They  were  shortly,  but  excellently  expresst  b^ 
these  four  emblems  at  the  pedestal  of  Prince  Henrye's  pillar,  each  oj 
them  in  a  scroll  uttering  uiese  four  wordes,  which  make  up  a  verse, 
ExpectOf  by  tibe  angel,  impavidus,  hj  the  Mon,  patienter,  by  the  oxcj 
dmn  reftKyoabor,  by  fiie  eagle. — Wr. 

The  dean's  expos6  reminds  ua  of  that  of  Victorinus,  Bishop  of  PetaUj 
mentioned  by  Et.  Clarke  (in  his  dmcise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred 
Idteratva-e,  &c.,  p.  199,  vol.  i.).  In  his  Comment  on  the  4th  chap,  oi 
Bev.  V.  6,  7,  the  bishop  remarks  :— "  The  four  living  creatures  are  the 
four  gospels.  The  lion  denotes  Mabk,  in  whom  the  voice  of  a  lionj 
roaring  in  the  wilderness,  is  heard ;  the  voice  of  one  that  crieth  in  ih. 
foildemess,  ike,  Matthew,  who  has  the  resemblance  of  a  man,  en* 
deavours  to  show  us  the  femily  of  Manr;  from  whom  Christ  took  flesh  : 
he  speakes  of  him  as  a  man  ]  the  look  of  the  generoHons,  dtc.    Luke^ 
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From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  observe  that  these  descrip- 
tions, the  most  authentic  of  any,  are  neither  agreeable  unto 
one  another,  nor  xmto  the  scutcheons  in  question.  For 
tKoagh  thej  agree  in  Ephraim  and  Judah,  that  is,  the  ox  and 
tlie  Hon,  yet  do  thejr  ddfer  in  those  of  Dan  and  Beuben,  as 
&r  as  an  eagle  is  different  from  a  serpent,  and  the  figure  of 
a  man,  hart,  or  mandrake,  from  three  bars  wave.  "Wherein 
notwithstanding  we  rather  declare  the  incertainty  of  arms  in 
this  particular,^  than  any  way  question  their  antiquity ;  for 

irfao  reiates  the  priesthood  of  Zecharias  offering  sacrifice  for  the  people, 
kc,  has  th.e  resemblance  of  a  calf.  John,  like  an  eagle  with  oat- 
stretched  wings  soaring  aloft,  speaks  concerning  the  Woad  of  God, 
&c."  But  here  we  find  various  opinions  ;  for  wlule  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentaiy  on  Matthew,  and  Gregory  in  his  4th  Homily  on  Ezekiel, 
give  the  same  version  as  v  ictorinus,  St.  Augustine  assigns  the  man  to 
Mark,  and  the  lion  to  Matthew.  And  the  dean,  in  the  preceding  note, 
follows  those  who  regard  Matthew's  man  to  have  been  an  angel. ' 

*  the  incertoMUy  of  arms  in  this  pcM-Hcular,]  Not  a  few  of  our  anti- 
quarian writers,  theologians,  as  well  as  heralds,  have  been  anxious  to 
trace  the  origin  of  heraldry  to  the  Bible.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Impresse 
of  Ood,  says,  "  If  the  testament  of  the  patriarchs  had  as  much  credit  as 
antiquity,  all  the  'patriarchs  had  their  annes  assigned  them  by  Jacob : 
Jndaii  a  lyon,  D&d.  a  serpent,  Nepthali  a»  Atnoe,  Benjamin  a  wolf, 
Joaeph  a  hough,  and  so  of  the  rest."       Woihs,  fol.  1648,  p.  406,  b. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  copy  occurs  the  following  MS.  note.  "  Sir  John 
Prestwick^  in  his  MS.  histoiy  of  the  noble  fionily  of  Chichester,  derives 
the  practice  of  heraldry  from  Gen.  i.  14.  'Let  them  be  for  sigiis,* — 
which  he  refers  to  heraldic  signs  " 

Sylvanos  Morgan  begins  with  the  creation ;  "  deducing  from  the 
principles  of  nature  "  his  Sphere  of  Oentry,  which  he  divides  into  four 
books,  the  first  entitled  Adam's  shield,  or  nobility  native ;  the  2nd, 
Joseph's  coat,  or  nobility  dative,  &c.  In  the  latter  he  gives  a  curiously 
engraven  representation,  and  a  description  of  Joseph's  whole  achieve- 
ment ;  his  coat  being  per  fesse  imlalled  Argent  amd  Gules  oti/t  of  .a 
Well  a  Tree  growvng  Proper,  ensigned  with  a  Helmet  of  a  Knight 
thereon,  out  of  a  crown  Mvail  Qvles,  a  Whealt^af  Or  ;  his  Mantles  bein^ 
of  three  sorts  :  the  outmost  being  that  of  the  gown,  being  doth  of  gold 
lined  with  Ermine,  Brminees,  Srminois,  and  Frmvnets  ;  the  next  being  that 
of  the  Cloak,  accompanying  him  in  all  his  adversities,  being  lined  Voire, 
Vairy,  and  Cuppa  ;  the  outside  Pwrple:  the  third  being  the  ManUU  for  his 
fimeral,  being  mantled  SvMe,  lined  Argent ;  his  Motto,  Nee  Sorti  nee 
Fato :  having  lus  wife's  armes  in  an  In-Escutcheon,  she  being  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Potiphar,  Prince  and  Priest  of  On :  his  Swoid  and 
Girdle  on  the  left  side,  llius  he  is  a  pubUck  person,  conferring  honours 
by  Nobility  Dative  to  his  brethren ! ! " — Sphere  of  Oentry,  book  ii.  p.  72. 
Alas  !  fi>r  poor  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  to  be  thus  blazoned  I 

Master  Morgan,  in  setting  forth  the  Camp  of  Israel,  geemeth  not 
1)2 
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hereof  more  ancient  examples  there  are  than  the  scutcheons 
of  the  trihes,  if  Osyris,  Mizraim,  or  Jupiter  the  Just,  were 
the  son  of  Cham;  for  of  his  two  sons,  as  Diodorus  deli- 
vereth,  the  one  for  his  device  gave  a  dog,  the  other  a  wolf. 
And,  beside  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  many  ancient  Greeks, 
if  we  receive  the  conjecture  of  Vossius,  that  the  crow  upon 
Corvinus'  head  was  but  the  figure  of  that  animal  upon  his 
helmet,  it  is  an  example  of  antiquity  among  the  Romans. 

But  more  widely  must  we  walk  if  we  follow  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cabalists,  who  in  each  of  the  four  banners  inscribe  a 
letter  of  the  tetragrammaton,  or  quadriliteral  name  of  God ; 
and  mysterizing  their  ensigns,  do  make  the  particular  ones 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  accommodable  unto  the  twelve  signs  in 
the  zodiac,  and  twelve  months  in  the  year ;  but  the  tetrar- 
chical  or  general  banners  of  Judah,  Bieuben,  Ephraim,  and 

less  exactly  informed  as  to  the  precise  bearing  of  each  tribe  (Ibid. 
p.  78). 

JuDAH  bare  Gules,  a  Lyon  couchant  or,  ^Mt 

Zabulun's  black  Skip*s  like  to  a  man  of  warr. 
Issachab's  Aase  between  two  burthens  girt, 
As  Dan's  Sly  Snake  lies  in  a  field  of  vert.  |SlOrtf|. 

Abhub  with  azure  a  Oup  ofOold  sustains^ 
And  Nbpthali's  Hind  tripB  o'er  the  flowry  plains. 
EpmtADf's  strong  Ox  lyes  with  the  couchant  jkart,    WitiU 
Manasseh's  Tree  its  branches  doth  impart. 
Benjamin's  Wolfe  in  the  field  gules  resides, 
Beuben's  field  argent  and  blew  Barrs  Waved  glides.  §bOUtl$. 
Simeon  doth  beare  the  Sword :  and  in  that  manner 
Gad  having  pitched  his  Tent  sets  up  his  Barmer, 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  our  author  shrewdly  remarks,  the  ''  de- 
scriptions" of  the  conoaceTUi  are  not  "agreeable  unto  one  another." 
Andrew  Favine,  in  his  Theater  of  Honor  and  Knighthood,  fol.  1623, 
J).  4,  perfectly  agrees  with  Morgan  as  to  the  antiquity  of  armes  and 
blazons,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  "  have  been  in  use  from  the 
creation  of  the  world."  But  when  he  descends  to  particulars,  their  dis- 
agreement is  instantly  apparent.  To  say  nothing  o£  tinctures,  half  the 
hearings  aie  different.  Favine  makes  Judah's  lyon  rampant  instead  of 
couchant ;  Reuben  bears  an  armed  man,  instead  of  the  bars  wavy ;  in 
Ephraim's  standard  he  omits  the  hart ;  to  Simeon  he  assigns  two  swords 
instead  ofon£;  to  Grad  a  sword  instead  of  a  banner;  (though  I  suspect 
the  description  of  Morgan  intended  a  sword,  but  the  artist,  misunder- 
standing his  doggrel,  has  drawn  a  banner) ;  to  Manasseh  a  crowned 
sceptre  instead  of  a  tree  ;  and  to  Dan,  ears  of  com  instead  of  a  cup  of 
gold. 
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Dan,*  unto  the  signs  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capri- 
oomns  ;•  tliat  is,  the  four  cardinal  parts  of  the  zodiack  and 
eeasons  of  the  year.^ 

*  HeciuB  de  CceUxti  Agricultwa,  lib.  iv. 

'  do  make  the  particular  ones,  tkc]  Browne  most  probably  alludes  to 
the  opinion  of  Kircber  on  this  point.  But  several  other  writers  have 
taken  pains  to  establish  the  same  theory.  Greneral  YaHancy^  in  his 
Axpier  on  tbe  astronomy  of  the  ancient  Irish ;  i.  e.,  Collectanea  de 
Sebiu  Sibemicis,  yoL  yi.  ch.  ix.)  proposes  a  scheme,  which  Dr.  Hales 
]tt8  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  in  his  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  At  stUl 
greater  length  has  Sir  Wm.  Drummond  investigated  the  subject,  in  a 
p^r  on  Gen.  xlix.  in  the  CUudcal  Jovflmal,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.  But  here 
again  the  authoritieB  are  at  issue.  Sir  William  tiius  arranges  his 
Zodiack: — Beuben,  AgyboHua;  Simeon  and  Levi,  Pieces;  Judah,  Leo; 
Zebulnn,  Capricorn;  Issachar,  Cancer;  Dan,  Scorpius;  Gad,  Aries; 
A^er,  Libra;  Napthali,  Virgo;  Joseph,  Tawm;  Benjamin,  Gemini; 
Manasaeh,  Sagittarius,  Greneral  Yallsuicy  on  the  other  hand  assigns  to 
Simeon  and  Levi  the  sign  Qemmi,  to  Zebulun,  Ca/ncer ;  to  Issacher, 
Tawrus;  to  Napthali,  Aries;  to  Joseph,  Virgo;  and  to  Benjamin, 
Capricorn  ;  omitting  Gad,  Asher,  and  Manasseh.  Dr.  Hales  also  omits 
Manasseh,  but  places  Gad  in  Pisces,  Asher  in  Virgo,  and  Joseph  in 
Sagittarius.  There  are  other  variations.  Some  l^ve  given  Levi  on 
open  bottgh.  The  banner  of  Gad,  which  in  Morgan  bears  a  lion,  is  also 
given  green,  and  without  any  device.  Beuben  has  sometimes  a  man- 
drake, instoEMl  of  the  bars  or  the  armed  man,  Dan's  serpent  is  some- 
times  notoed,  sometimes  cmied.  Manasseh  has  sometimes  an  ox,  and 
Ephnum  an  unicorn  or  a  bough.  But  enough  of  this.  Further  exami- 
nation of  the  various  £mcifcd  speculations  of  critics  and  antiquaries, 
whether  heraldic  or  astronomical,  will  only  confirm  our  author's  con- 
clusion, ''of  theinoertainly  of  arms,"  and  the  irreconcilable  discrepancy 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subjects  of  the  present  chapter : — 
quot  homines,  tot  sentCTttice  ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  case 
where  nothing  can  be  known,  and  any  thing  may  therefore  be  con- 
jectured ?  Before  I  close  this  note,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to  pro- 
test against  Sir  Wm.  Drummond's  mode  of  conducting  his  enquiry* 
VTiih.  a  view  of  enhancing  the  probability  of  his  favourite  theory,  he 
commences  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  patriarchs  were  tinctured 
with  polytheism,  and  addicted  to  divination  and  astrology  ;  and  arrives, 
in  the  space  of  half  a  dozen  sentences,  at  the  absurd  and  revolting  con- 
dnaon,  that  Jacob  was  an  astrologer,  who  believed  himself  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn  !  To  what  lengths  will  not  some  men  go 
in  support  of  a  £ivourite  hypothesis,  however  &ncifal !  What  would 
be  our  feelings  of  indignation  against  him  who  should  demolish  the 
classical  remains  of  Grecian  antiquity,  to  make  way  for  the  vagaries  of 
modem  architecture  ?  Less  deep  by  &r,  than  when  we  are  asked  to 
sacrifice  the  hallowed  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture  narrative  to 
the  base  figments  of  rabbinical  tradition,  or  the  gratuitous  assumptions 
of  such  critics  as  Sir  Wm.  Drummond. 

*  But^norewiddy,  die.}    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Of  thePtctv/rescftheSpbiH 

The  pictures  of  the  sybils  are  very  common,  and  for  their 
prophecies  of  Christ  in  high  esteem  with  Christians;  described 
commonlj  with  youthful  faees,  and  in  a  defined  number. 
Common  pieces  making  twelve,  and  many  precisely  ten; 
observing  therein  the  account  of  Yarro,  tiiat  is,  Sibylla  Del- 
phicay  JSrythraa,  S^mia^  Cuirnma^  Cumatay  or  Cimmerian  HeU 
lespontiaca^  Idhyca,  J^hrygiay  OOilmrtma,  Persioa.  In  which 
enumeration  I  perceive  learned  men  are  not  satisfied,  and 
many  conclude  an  irreconcilable  incertainty ;  some  making 
more,  others  fewer,  and  not  this  certain  number.  Tor  Sui- 
das^  though  he  affirm  that  in  divers  ages  there  were  ten,  yet 
the  same  denomination  he  affordeth  unto  more ;  Boysardus, 
in  his  tract  of  Dwination,  hath  set  forth  the  icons  of  these 
ten,  yet  addeth  two  others,  Epirotica  and  Mgyptia\  and 
some  affirm  that  prophesying  women  were  generally  named 
sybils. 

Others  make  them  fewer :  Martianus  Capella  two ;  Pliny 
and  Solinus  three ;  iElian  four ;  and  Salmasius  in  effect  but 
seven.  For  discoursing  thereof  in  his  FUnianEvercitations, 
he  thus  determineth ;  Ridere  licei  hodiernos  pictores,  qui 
tabulas  propontmt  OumamtB,  GtimuBCB  et  Myihrofff,  quad  tHwm 
diversarum  sibyllarum ; :  cum  una  eademque  fuerit  Cumana, 
Gumma,  et  JSrythraa,  ex  plurium  et  doctissimorum  authorum 
sententia,  Boysacdus  gives  us  leave  to  opinion  there  was  no 
more  than  one ;  for  so  doth  he  conclude.  In  tanta  scriptorum 
varietate  liherum  reUnquimua  lectori  credere,  an  una  et  eadem 
in  diversis  regionihus  peregrinata,  cognomen  sortita  sit  ah  its 
locig  ubi  oracula  reddidiaae  comperitur,  an  plures  extiterint : 
and  therefore  not  discovering  a  resolution  of  their  number 
from  pens  of  the  best  writers,  we  have  no  reason  to  deter- 
mine the  same  from  the  hand  and  pencil  of  painters. 

As  touching  their  age,  that  they  are  generally  described 
as  young  women,  history  will  not  albw ;  for  the  sybil  whereof 
Virgil  speaketh,  is  termed  by  him  long<Bva  sacerdos,  and  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  comment,  amplineth  the  same.  The  other,  that 
sold  the  books  unto  Tarquin,  and  whose  history  is  plainer 
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than  any,  bj  Livy  and  Qellius  is  tenned  ^i»i«^  ;  that  is,  pro- 
perly no  woman  of  ordinary  age,  but  full  of  years,  and  in  the 
days  of  dotage,  according  to  the  etymology  of  Festus,*  and 
consonant  nnto  the  history,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  Tarquin 
thong^t  she  doted  with  old  age.  Which  diily  perpended, 
tlie  lieentia  pieioria  is  very  large ;  with  the  same  reason 
tbey  may  delineate  old  Nestor  Hke  Adonis,  Hecuba  with 
Helen's  face,  and  time  with  Absolom's  head.  But  this 
absordil^  that  eminent  artist,  Michael  Angjelo,  hath  avoided, 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Gumean  and  Persian  Sybils,  as  they 
stand  described  from  the  printed  sculptures  of  Adam  Man** 
tnanns.'^ 


CHAFFEE  XII. 

Of  ^  Picture  deaonbmg  ^  death  of  deopestra. 

Ths  picture  concerning  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  with  two 
asps  or  venomous  serpents  unto  her  arms  or  breasts,  or  both, 
requires  consideration :®  for  therein  (beside  that  this  variety 
*  AwaSf  gwiai Xvov^, smemsiKte,. 

^  Mafauamu.]  On  thesubjecti  of  this  chapter,  the  origin  of  the  Sybils, 
see  the  Abb^  Pluche,  Miti,  da  Cid,  vol.  i.  p.  263.-V# 

'  T7te  picture,  <Crc.]  "An  andent  encaustic  picture  of  Cleopatra  has 
Utely  bc«n  di8ix>vered,  and  detached  from  a  wal^  in  which  it  had  be^i 
hidden  for  centuries,  and  supposed  to  be  a  real  portrait,  painted  by  a 
Greek  artist.  It  is  done  on  blue  slate.  The  colouring  is  firesh,  very 
like  life.  She  is  r^resented  applying  the  aspic  to  her  bosom.''  Mx- 
tnafrom  a  Letter  from  Paris;  Phil.  Oaz,  Nov.  27>  1822.— /g/. 

Tlie  preceding  notice  refers  in  all  probability  to  the  painting  which 
vas  afterwards  brought  over  to  England  by  its  possessor,  Signer  Micheli,, 
who  valued  it  at  £10,000.  He  caused  an  engraving  of  it  to  be  executed, 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  hands  of  K.  B.  Bein- 
ag^  £s4.,  K.  A.  by  whose  kindness  I  have  also  been  fitvoured  with  the 
following  very  full  and  interesting  history  and  description  of  this  curious 
work  of  art,  in  compliance  with  my  request : 

"17,  Fitzroy  Square,  Dec.  2,  1834. 
"Sir, — ^The  painting  was  done  on  a  species  of  black  slaty  marble — ^was 
broken  in  two  <Nr  throe  plaees.  It  was  said  by  the  Chev.  Idlcheli,  the  pro- 
prietor, who  brought  it  from  Florence  to  this  country,  that  it  had  been 
found  in  the  recesses  of  a  great  wine  ceUar,  where  other  fragments  of  anti^ 
qnity  had  been  deposited.  That  it  was  in  a  very  thick  case  of  wood  nearly 
moddered  away.  That  it  got  uito  a  broker's  hands,  by  the  major  domo 
of  the  house  oi  palace  where  it  was  disoovered»  having  sold  a  paroel  of 
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IB  not  excusable)  the  thing  itself  is  questionable ;  nor  is  it 

insignificant  lumber,  so  called,  in  which  this  painting  was  found.  It 
was  generally  incrusted  with  a  sort  of  tartar  and  decomposed  varnish, 
which  was  cleared  off  by  certain  eminent  chenusts  of  Florence.  Parts 
of  the  colouring  were  scraped  off  and  analysed  by  three  or  four  persons. 
Formal  attestations  were  made  by  them  before  the  constituted  autho- 
ritiesy  and  the  documents  had  the  stamps  of  authorized  bodies  and 
signatures.  The  colours  were  found  to  be  all  mineral,  and  few  in 
number.  The  red  was  the  tyviopia  of  Greece  ;  another  laky  red,  put. 
oyer  the  red  mantle  Cleopatra  wore,  was  of  a  nature  not  discovered ; — 
it  had  the  look  of  Venetian  glazed  red  lake,  of  the  crimson  colour ; — 
the  white  was  a  calx,  but  I  forget  of  what  nature ; — ^the  yellow  was  of 
the  nature  of  Naples  yellow — ^it  seemed  a  vitrification  ;  &ere  was  also 
yellow  ochre  ; — ^the  black  was  charcoal.  The  green  curtain  was  esteemed 
terra  verd  of  Greece,  passed  over  with  some  imknown  enriching  yellow- 
colour.  The  hair  was  deep  auburn  colour,  and  might  be  mangenese ; — 
the  curls,  elaborately  made  out,  were  finished  hair  by  hair,  with  vivid 
curved  lines  on  the  Ughted  parts,  of  the  bright  yellow  golden  colour. 
The  necklace  conmsted  of  various  stones  set  in  gold  :  the  amulet  was  of 
gold,  and  a  chain  twice  or  thrice  round  her  right  wrist.  She  wore  a 
crown  with  radiating  points,  and  jewels  between  each ; — aUo  a  forehead 
jewel,  with  a  large  pearl  at  the  four  comers,  worn  lozengeways  on  her 
forehead ;  part  of  her  front  hair  was  plaited,  and  two  plaits  where  brought 
round  the  neck,  and  tied  in  a  knot  of  the  hair ; — the  red  mantie  was 
fifcstened  on  both  shoulders — no  linen  was  seen.  She  held  the  asp  in 
her  left  hand :  it  was  of  a  green  colour,  and  rather  large.  Its  head  was 
&ncifal,  and  partook  of  the  whims  of  sculptors,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  resembling  the  knobhead  and  pouting  mouth  of  the  dolphin. 
While  writhing,  it  seems  as  if  preparing  to  give  a  second  bite ;  two 
minute  indents  of  the  fitngs  were  imprinted  on  the  inside  of  the  left 
breast,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  l)lood  flowed.  Cleopatra  was  looking  up- 
wards ;  a  shuddering  expression  firom  quivering  lips,  and  heavy  tears, 
idling  down  her  cheeks,  gave  the  countenance  a  singular  effect ;  her 
right  hand  was  &lling  from  the  wrist  as  if  life  were  departing  and  con- 
vulsion commencing.  The  composition  of  the  figure  was  erect  and 
judiciously  disposed  for  the  confined  space  it  was  placed  in.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  picture  was  about  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  narrow,  Uko 
that  sized  canvass  which  artists  in  England  call  a  hUcat.  On  decom- 
posing the  colours,  the  learned  men  of  Florence  and  of  Paris  were  fully 
persuaded  that  it  was  an  encaustic  painting ;  wax  and  resinous  gum 
were  distincUy  separated.  The  whole  picture  presented  the  strongest 
signs  of  antiquity ;  but  whether  it  is  a  real  antique,  remains  still  a  doubt 
on  many  minds.  It  was  attributed  to  Timomachus,  an  artist  of  great 
eminence  and  a  traveller,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
He  followed  the  encaustic  style  of  Apelles,  and  with  him  died  or  faded 
away  that  difficult  art.  The  picture  was  painted  (as  is  surmised)  hy 
the  above-named  Greek  artist,  from  memory  (for  he  had  seen  Cleopatra- 
often),  to  supply  her  place  in  the  triumph  of  Augrustus,  when  he  cele- 
brated his  Egyptian  victories  over  Antiiony  and  Cleopatra.     She,  b7 
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indisputably  certain  what  maimer  of  death  she  died.^  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  life  of  Anthony,  plainly  delivereth,  that  no  man 
knew  the  manner  of  her  death;  for  some  affirmed  she 
perished  by  poison,  which  she  always  carried  in  a  little 
hollow  comb,  and  wore  it  in  her  hair.  Beside,  there  were 
never  any  asps  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  death ;  although 
two  of  her  maids  perished  also  with  her ;  only  it  was  said, 
two  small  and  almost  insensible  pricks  were  found  upon  her 
arm ;  which  was  all  the  ground  that  CsBsar  had  to  presume  the 
manner  of  her  death.  Galen,  who  was  contemporary  unto 
Plutarch,  delivereth  two  ways  of  her  death ;  that  she  killed 
herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  or  bit  an  hole  in  her  arm  and 
poured  poison  therein.  Strabo,  that  lived  before  them  both, 
nath  also  two  opinions ;  that  she  died  by  the  bite  of  an  asp, 
or  else  a  poisonous  ointment. 
We  might  question  the  length  of  the  asps,  which  are  some- 

ber  desperate  resolution/  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  exposing  her 
person  to  the  gaze  of  the  Boman  people.  The  picture  was  said  to  have 
been  taken^  as  a  precious  relic  of  art,  by  Constantino  to  Byzantium, 
afterwards  named  Constantinople,  and  restored  to  Bome  on  the  return 
of  his  successors  to  the  ancient  seat  of  government.  Among  the  very 
many  things  in  and  relating  to  art,  this  picture  was  overlooked,  and  re- 
mained in  the  deep  dark  recesses  of  the  wine  cellar.  The  Chevalier 
Micheli  carried  it  back  to  Italy,  when  he  left  England,  about  two  years 
ago.     What  has  become  of  it  since  I  know  not. 

"The  title  of  the  print  is  as  follows : — *  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt. 
The  original,  of  which  the  present  plate  is  a  &ithful  representation,  is 
the  only  known  and  hitherto  discovered  specimen  of  ancient  Greek 
painting.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  most  learned  enqxdries  both  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  been  universally  admitted  by  cognoscenti,  assisted  by- 
actual  analysis  of  the  colours,  to  be  an  encaustic  painting.  The  picture 
is  attributed  to  Timomachus,  and  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  him 
for  his  friend  and  patron,' Augustus  Caesar,  33  years  before  Christ,  to 
adorn  the  triumph  that  celebrated  his  Egyptian  victories  over  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  as  a  substitute  for  the  beautiful  original,  of  whom  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  heroic  death  she  inflicted  on  herself.  Thia 
plate  is  dedicated  to  tiie  virtuosi  and  lovers  of  refined  art  in  the  British 
empire  l>y  the  author^  who  is  also  the  possessor  of  this  inestimable  relic 
of  Gredan  art.' 

*'  I  remain  your  very  obedient  servant. 

"To  Mr.  S.  Wilkim  "  E.  E.  Ekinaglb." 

'  the  thing  itddf,  d!€.]  The  piunters  have  however  this  justification, 
that  they  follow  authorities.  '*  Csesar,  from  the  two  small  pricks  pre- 
sumed the  manner  of  her  death."  Suetonius  and  Eutropius  mention 
one  asp ;  Horace,  Virgil,  Florus,  and  Propertius,  two.— jBom  and  J# 
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times  described  exceeding  short;  whereaa  tbe  chersmay  or 
land-asp,  whicb  most  conceive  she  used,  is  above  four  cubits 
long.  Their  number  is  not  unquestionable;  for  whereas 
there  are  generally  two  described,  Augustus  (as  Plutarch 
relateth)  did  carry  in  his  triumph  the  image  of  Cleopatra^ 
but  with  one  aap  unto  her  arm.  As  for  the  two  pricks,  or 
little  spots  in  her  arm,  they  infer  not  their  plurality;  for 
like  the  viper  the  asp  hath  two  teeth,  whereby  it  left  this 
impression,  or  double  puncture  behind  it. 

And  lastly,  we  might  question  the  place ;  for  some  apply 
them  unto  her  breast,  which  notwithstanding  wiU  not  con- 
sist with  the  history,  and  Petrus  Victorius  hath  well  observed 
the  same.  But  herein  the  mistake  was  easy,  it  being  the 
custom  in  capital  malefactors  to  apply  them  unto  the  breast ; 
as  the  author  De  Theriaca  ad  JPisanem,  an  eye-witness 
hereof  in  Alexandria,  where  Cleopatra  died,  determinet^ ; 
"  I  beheld,"  saith  he,  "  in  Alexandria^  how  suddenljr  these 
serpents  bereave  a  man  of  life ;  for  wnen  any  one  is  con- 
demned to  this  kind  of  death,  if  they  intend  to  use  him 
favourablv,  that  is,  to  despatch  him  suddenly,  they  fasten  an 
asp  unto  his  breast,  and  bidding  him  walk  about,  he  presently 
perisheth  thereby.'* 

CHAPTEE  XIIL 

Of  Ae  Pictures  of  tht  Nine  WmthUi. 
TkE  pictures  of  the  nine  worthies^  are  not  unquestion- 
able, and  to  critical  spectators  may  seem  to  contain  sundry 
improprieties.  Some  will  enquire  why  Alexander  the  Great 
is  described  upon  an  elephant :  ®  for  we  do  not  find  he  used 
that  animal  in  his  armies,  much  less  in  his  own  person ;  but 

^  ^.  ni/M  worthies.']  Namely,  Joshua,  Gideon,  Sampson,  David, 
Judas  MaccabsBus,  Alexander  tlie  Great,  Julius  Csesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

*  Some  will  enquire,  <£rc.]  Itoss  suggesttr  that  ''  this  picture  hatii 
reference  to  that  story  of  the  elephant  in  Philostratus  (lib.  i.  c.  61), 
•which  from  Alexander  to  l^berius,  lired  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
This  huge  elephant,  Alexander,  after  he  had  overcome  Porus,  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  in  these  words,  * AXkliav^poQ  6  Aide  r6v  Alavra  r^  riXitf  ; 
for  he  gave  to  this  elephant  the  name  of  Ajax,  and  the  inhabitants  so 
honoured  this  beast,  tiiat  they  beset  him  round  with  garkuids  and  TiXy- 
hojM.—Arcem€k,  p.  160. 
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liis  horse  is  famous  in  liistory,  and  its  name  alive  to  this  day.^ 
Eeside,  he  fought  hut  one  remarkahle  hattle  wherein  there 
were  any  elephants,  and  that  was  with  Porus,  king  of  India, 
ia  which  notwithstanding,  as  Gurtius,  Arrianus,  and  Plu- 
tarch report,  he  was  on  horsehack  bimself.  And  if  because 
he  fought  against  elephants  he  is  with  propriety  set  upon 
their  backs,  with  no  less  (or  greater)  reason  is  the  same 
description  agreeable  unto  Judas  Maccabeus,  as  may  be 
observed  from  the  histcMpy  of  the  Maccabees,  and  ako  unto 
Julius  CflBsar,  whose  triumphs-was  honoured  with  captive 
elephants,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  order  thereof  set  forth 
by  Jacobus  Laurus.*  And  if  also  we  should  admit  this 
description  upon  an  elephant,  yet  were  not  the  manner 
thereof  unquestionable,  that  is,  in  his  ruling  the  beast  alone ; 
for  beside  the  champion  upon  their  back,  there  was  also  a 
guide  or  ruler  which  sat  more  forward  to  command  or  guide 
the  beast.  Thus  did  King  Porus  ride  when  he  was  over- 
thrown by  Alexander ;  and  thus  are  also  the  towered  ele- 
phants described,  Maccabees  ii.  6.  Upon  the  beasts^  there 
were  strong  towers  of  wood,  which  covered  every  one  of 
them,  and  were  girt  fast  unto  them  by  devices  ;  there  were 
also  upon  every  one  of  them  thirty-two  strong  men,  beside 
the  Indian  that  ruled  them. 

Others  will  demand,  not  only  why  Alexander  upon  an 
elephant,  but  Hector  upon  an  horse ;  whereas  his  manner  of 
lighting,  or  presenting  himself  in  battle,  was  in  a  chariot,^ 

*  In  Splendore  Urbis  AntiqucB. 

*  hui  hds  horse,  AcJ\  There  is  an  engraving  of  Alexander  on  Bwe- 
pkahts,  £rom  an  antique  statue,  without  stiirups,  in  the  YimtK^  MagasAney 
for  May,  1820.— /«#. 

*  upon  the  beasts  J]  Yf  wee  reckon  but  3001b.  weight  for  every  man 
and  lus  armour  and  weapons  (which  is  the  lowest  proportion),  and 
allowing  for  the  tower  and  harnessing  but  5  or  6001b.  more,  the 
burthen  of  each  elephant  cannot  be  esteemed  less  than  10,1001b. 
weight ;  which  is  a  thing  almost  incredible :  for,  4,0001b.  or  5,0001b. 
ia  the  greatest  loade  that  8  or  10  strong  horses  are  usually  put  to 
drawe. — Wr. 

*  chariot.']  The  use  of  chariots  and  (in  warr)  of  iron,  and  in  private 
travajle  of  lighter  substance  is  as  olde  as  Jacob,  as  appeares  Gen.  xly. 
27.  And  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  the  text  sayes,  that  Pharoah  had  in  his 
army  600  chosen  chariots,  besides  all  the  chariots  of  -^gypt.  Now  the 
fonner  of  these  two  storyes  was  600  yeares  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  later  300.— TTr. 
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as  did  the  other  noble  Trojans,  who,  as  Pliny  affirmeth,  were 
the  first  inventors  thereof.  The  same  way  of  fight  is  testi- 
fied by  Diodorus,  and  thus  delivered  by  Sir  "Walter  Ealeigh : 
"  Of  the  vulgar,  little  reckoning  was  made,  for  they  fought  all 
on  foot,  slightly  armed,  and  commonly  followed  the  success 
of  their  captains,  who  rode  not  upon  norses,  but  in  chariots 
drawn  by  two  or  three  horses."  And  this  was  also  the 
ancient  way  of  fight  amon^  the  Britons,  as  is  delivered  by 
Diodorus,  CsBsar,  and  Tacitus;  and  there  want  not  some 
who  have  taken  advantage  hereof,  and  made  it  one  argument 
of  their  original  from  Troy. 

Lastly,  by  any  man  versed  in  antiquity,  the  question  can 
hardly  be  avoided,  why  the  horses  of  these  worthies,  espe- 
ciallv  of  Caesar,  are  described  with  the  furniture  of  great 
sadcQes  and  stumps;  for  saddles,  largely  taken,  though 
some  defence  there  may  be,  yet  that  they  had  not  the  use 
of  stirrups,  seemeth  of  lesser  doubt ;  as  PanciroUus  hath 
observed,  as'  Polydore  Virgil  and  Petrus  Victorius  have  con- 
firmed,* expressly  discoursing  hereon ;  as  is  observable  from 
Pliny,  and  cannot  escape  our  eyes  in  the  ancient  monuments, 
medals,  and  triumphant  arches  of  the  Eomans.  Nor  is  there 
any  ancient  classical  word  in  Latin  t6  expreiss  them.  Por 
etaphittf  stapes,  or  stapeda,  is  not  to  be  found  in  authors  of 
this  antiquity.  And  divers  words  which  may  be  urged  of 
this  signification,  are  either  later,  or  signified  not  thus  much 
in  the  time  of  CsBsar.  And  therefore,  as  Lipsius  observeth, 
lest  a  thing  of  common  use  should  want  a  common  word, 
Pranciscus  Philelphus  named  them  stapedas,  and  Bodinus 
Subiecus,  pedanos.  And  whereas  the  name  might  promise 
some  antiquity,  because  among  the  three  small  bones  in  the 
auditory  organ,  by  physicians  termed  incus,  malleus  and 
stapes,  one  thereof  from  some  resemblance  doth  bear  this 
name ;  these  bones  were  not  observed,  much  less  named  by 
Hippocrates,  Gralen,  or  aa^  ancient  physician.  But  as  Lau- 
rentius  observeth,  concerning  the  invention  of  the  stapes  or 
stirrup-bone,  there  is  some  contention  between  Columbus 
and  Ingrassias ;  the  one  of  Sicilia,  the  other  of  Cremona, 
and  both  within  the  compass  of  this  century. 

The  same  is  also  deducible  from  very  approved  authors. 

Dc  Inventume  Rerum,  Varus  Zectiones, 
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Polybius,  speaking  of  the  way  wbicli  Annibal  marched  into 
Italy,  useth  the  word  (iefiriuaTiarni,  that  is,  saith  Petrus  Yic- 
torius,  it  was  stored  with  devices  for  men  to  get  upon  their 
horses,  which  assents  were  termed  hemata,  and  in  the  life  of 
Caius  Graechus,  Plutarch  expresseth  as  much.  Por  endea- 
Touring  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  besides  the 
placing  of  stones  at  every  mile's  end,  he  made  at  nearer 
distances  certain  elevated  places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  by 
the  help  thereof  they  might  with  better  ease  ascend  or 
mount  their  horses.  Now  if  we  demand  how  cavaliers,  then 
destitute  of  stirrups,  did  usually  moimt  their  horses,  as  Lip- 
sius  informeth,  the  unable  and  softer  sort  of  men  had  their 
dya/3ox€«Cj  or  sfratores,  which  helped  them  upon  horseback, 
as  in  the  practice  of  Crassus,  in  Plutarch,  and  Caracalla,  in 
Spartianus,  and  the  later  example  of  Valentinianus,  who 
because  his  horse  rose  before,  that  he  could  not  be  settled 
on  his  back,  cut  of  the  right  hand  of  his  strator.  But  how 
the  active  and  hardy  persons  mounted,  Vegetius  *  resolves 
us,  that  they  used  to  vault  or  leap  up,  and  therefore  they 
had  wooden  horses  in  their  houses  and  abroad,  that  thereby 
young  men  might  enable  themselves  in  this  action  ;  wherein 
by  instruction  and  practice  they  grew  so  perfect,  that  they 
could  vault  up  on  the  right  or  left,  and  that  with  their 
sword  in  hand,  according  to  that  of  Virgil, — 

Poscit  equos  atque  arma  simul,  sulttiqiie  superbtis 
Emicat. 

And  again, — 

JjafnenxDi  alii  curms,  et  corpora  saltu 
Injiciunt  in  equos. 

So  Julius  Pollux  adviseth  to  teach  horses  to  incline,  dimit, 
and  bow  down  their  bodies,  that  their  riders  may  with  better 
ease  ascend  them.  And  thus  may  it  more  causally  be  made 
out  what  Hippocrates  aiErmeth  of  the  Scythians,  that  using 
continual  riouig  they  were  generally  molested  with  the 
sciatica  or  hip  gout.  Or  what  Suetonius  delivereth  of  Ger- 
manicus,  that  he  had  slender  legs,  but  increased  them  by 
riding  after  meals ;  that  is,  the  humours  descending  upon 

*  Be  re  Milit. 
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their  pendulosity,  they  having  no  support  or  suppedimeous 
stability.^ 

Now  if  any  shall  say  that  these  ape  petty  errors  and  minor 
lapses,  not  considerably  injurious  unto  truth,  yet  is  it  neither 
reasonable  nor  safe  to  contemn  inferior  falsities,  but  rath^  as 
between  falsehood  and  truth  there  is  no  medium,  so  should 
they  be  maintained  in  their  distances ;  nor  the  contagion  of 
the  one  approach  the  sincerity  of  the  other. 

3  Or  what  Suetonius,  dsc]  Hippocrates  observes,  that  the  Scythians, 
who  were  much  on  horseback,  were  troubled  with  defluzious  and 
swellings  in  their  legs,  occasioned  by  their  dependent  posture^,  and  the 
yrtjii  of  something  to  sustain  their  feet.  Had  stirrups  been  known,  this 
inconvenience  could  not  have  been  urged,  and  on  this&ct,  together  with 
other  arguments,  Berenger  much  reliies  in  his  opinion  that  stirrups  were 
not  known  to  the  ancients.  See  his  History  <md  Art  of  fforsemanalUp, 
2  vols.  4to.  Mont&ucon  attributes  this  ignorance  to  the  absence  of 
saddles,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  attaching  stirrups*  to  the  horse- 
cloths, or  ephippia,  which  were  anciently  used  for  saddles. 

Beckman,  in  his  chapter  on  gtkrups  {History  of  Inventions  and  Dis-^ 
coveriet,  vol.  ii.  270),  among  other  authorities,  refers  to  the  present 
chapter  in  the  French  translation.  Nothing,  he  says,  resembling 
iBtirrups,  remains  in  ancient  works  of  art  or  coins.  Xenophon,  in  his 
chapter  on  horsemanship,  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Stone  mount- 
ing-steps, he  observes,  were  not  only  used  among  the  Bomans,  but  are 
still  to  be  found  even  in  England.  Victorious  generals  used  to  compel 
the  vanquished  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to  stoop  that  they  might  mount 
by  stepping  on  their  backs.  He  mentions  some  spurious  inscriptions 
and  coins  which  exhibit  the  stirrup.  He  names  Mauritius  as  the  first 
writer  who  has  expressly  mentioned  it,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  firom 
Eustathius  it  appears  that  even  in  the  12th  century,  the  use  of  stirrups 
had  not  become  common. 

''Abdallah's  friend  found  him  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  just 
mounting  his  camel."  SMs  Koroa^  Prdim,  IHsc,  p.  29.  AbdaJlah 
lived  in  the  sixth  century. — J^. 

"  Stirops.  From  the  old  English  astige  or  stighe,  to  ascend  or  mount 
up,  and  ropes  ;  being  first  devised  with  cords  or  ropes,  before  they  were 
mskde  with  leather  and  iron  &stened  to  it."  Verstegan,  p.  209.  "To 
have  styed  up  from  the  very  centre  of  the  earth."  Bishop  HaHTs  Cwi- 
templations  on  the  Ascension,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.    Hinc  8tigh-ropes,—^eff. 

According  to  Sir  John  Garr's  "  Caledonian  Sketches,"  in  his  account 
of  a  male  equipage,  that  island  is  not  yet  "  a  land  of  bridles  and 
saddles."— 3fo.  Eev.  Sep.  1809.— /# 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 
Of  the  Picture  ofJtpkthah  Saciifieii^  Mm  Dtwghter, 

The  hand  of  the  painter  confidently  setteth  forth  the 
picture  of  Jephthah  in  the  posture  of  Abraham,  sacrificing 
his  only  daughter.  Thus  is  it  commonly  received,  and  hath 
had  the  attest  of  many  worthy  writers.  Notwithstanding, 
upon  enquiry  we  find  the  matter  doubtful,  and  many  upon 
probable  grounds  to  have  been  of  another  opinion ;  conceiv- 
ing in  this  oblation  not  a  natural  but  a  civu  kind  of  death, 
and  a  separation  only  unto  the  Lord.  Por  that  he  pursued 
not  hia  vow  unto  a  literal  oblation,  there  want  not  arguments 
both  fit)m  the  text  and  reason,^ 

Per  first,  it  is  evident  that  she  deplored  her  virginity,  and 
not  her  death :  "  Let  me  go  up  and  down  the  mountains  and 
bewail  mv  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows." 

Secondly,  when  it  is  said,  that  Jephthah  did  unto  her 
according  unto  his  vow,  it  is  immediately  subjoined,  et  non 

*  For  that  he  pwnued  not,  d&c]  The  observations  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  on  this  very  interesting  question,  are  so  spirited  and  satis&ctoiy, 
that  I  must  insert  them.  Jndg.  xi.  81. — "The  translation  of  whidi, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  Hebrew  scholars,  is  this — '  I  will  conse- 
crate it  to  the  Lord ;  OB,  I  will  offer  it  for  a  biimt-o£fering  -/  that  is, 
'  if  it  be  a  thing  fit  for  a  Inumt-offermg,  it  shall  be  made  one :  if  fit  for 
the  tervice  of  Chd,  it  shall  be  consecrated  to  him.'  That  conditions  of 
this  kind  must  have  been  implied  in  the  vow  is  evident  enough ;  to  have 
been  made  without  them  it  must  have  been  the  vow  ot  a  heathen  or  a 
madman.  If  a  dog  had  met  him,  this  could  not  have  been  made  a 
hunU-offiering :  and  if  his  neighbour's  or  friend's  vnfe,  son,  or  daughter, 
Ac.  had  been  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  fiunily,  his  vow  gave  him  no 
right  over  them.  Besides,  human  sacrifices  were  ever  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  grand  reasons  why  God  drave  out 
the  Ganaanites,  &c.  because  they  offered  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Moloch,  in  the  fire ;  i.  e.  made  tntmt-ofi^ngs  of  them,  as  is  generally 
Bupposeid.  That  Jephthah  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  appears  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
Moses, — ^which  prohibited  such  sacrifices,  and  stated  what  was  to  he 
offered  in  sacrifice, — ^is  evident  enough  frx>m  his  expostulation  with  the 
king  and  people  of  Ammon,  verse  14  to  27.  Therefore  it  must  be 
granted  that  he  never  made  that  rash  vow  which  several  suppose  he  did ; 
nor  was  he  capable,  if  he  had,  of  executing  it  in  that  most  shocking 
manner  which  some  Christian  writers  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  have  con- 
tended for.  He  could  not  commit  a  crime  which  himself  had  just  now 
been  an  executor  of  God 's  justice  to  punish  in  others.*' 
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cognovit  virum,  and  she  knew  no  man ;  which,  as  immediate 
in  words,  was  probably  most  near  in  sense  unto  the  vow. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly  to  talk  with  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  four  days 
in  the  year;  which  had  she  been  sacrificed  they  could  not  have 
done :  for  whereas  the  word  is  sometime  translated  to  lament, 
yet  doth  it  also  signify  to  talk  or  have  conference  with  one, 
and  by  Tremellius,  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  the  original, 
it  is  in  this  sense  translated :  IhantJiluB  Israelitarum,  ad  con- 
Jabulandum  cumjllia  Jepththaci,  quatuor  diebus  qtiotannis : 
and  so  it  is  also  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes  of  our  trans- 
lation. And  from  this  annual  concourse  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  it  is  not  improbable  in  future  ages  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  came  to  be  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  had  by 
the  Samaritans  an  annual  festivity  observed  unto  her  ho- 
nour, as  Epiphanius  hath  left  recorded  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Melchisedecians. 

It  is  also  repugnant  unto  reason ;  for  the  offering  of  man- 
kind was  against  the  law  of  Gk)d,  who  so  abhorred  human 
sacrifice,  that  he  admitted  not  the  oblation  of  unclean  beasts, 
^nd  confined  his  altars  but  unto  few  kinds  of  animals,  the  ox, 
the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  pigeon,  and  its  kinds.  In  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  leper,  there  is,  I  confess,  mention  made  of  the 
sparrow ;  but  great  dispute  may  be  made  whether  it  be  pro- 
3)erly  rendered.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  with  indigna- 
tion ofttimes  makes  mention  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
Gentiles ;  whose  oblations  scarce  made  scruple  of  any  ani- 
mal, sacrificing  not  ovly  man,  but  horses,  lions,  eagles  ;  and 
though  they  come  not  into  holocausts,  yet  do  we  read  the 
Syrians  did  make  oblations  of  fishes  unto  the  goddess  Der- 
ceto.  It  being  therefore  a  sacrifice  so  abominable  unto  G-od, 
although  he  had  pursued  it,  it  is  not  probable  the  priests  and 
wisdom  of  Israel  would  have  permitted  it ;  and  that  not  only 
in  regard  of  the  subject  or  sacrifice  itself,  but  also  the  sacri- 
:ficator,  which  the  picture  makes  to  be  Jephthah,  who  was 
neither  priest,  nor  capable  of  that  office  ;  for  he  was  a 
Gileadite,  and  as  the  text  affirmeth,  the  son  also  of  an  harlot. 
And  how  hardly  the  priesthood  would  endure  encroachment 
upon  their  function,  a  notable  example  there  is  in  the  story 
of  Ozias. 

Secondly,  the  offering  up  of  his  daughter  was  not  only 
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cuilawfiil  and  entrenched  upon  Lis  religion,  but  had  been 
a  course  that  had  much  condemned  his  discretion ;  that  is, 
to  haye  punished  himself  in  the  strictest  observance  of  his 
TOW,  when  as  the  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evasion ;  that 
is,  by  way  of  commutation  or  redemption,  according  as  is 
determined,  Levit.  xxvii.  Whereby  ff  she  were  between 
the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  she  was  to  be  estimated  but  at 
ten  shekels,  and  if  between  twentjr  and  sixty,  not  above 
thirty.  A  sum  that  could  never  discourage  an  indulgent 
parent ;  it  being  but  the  value  of  a  servant  slain ;  the  incon- 
siderable salary  of  Judas ;  and  will  make  no  greater  noise 
than  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings .  with  us.  And  therefore 
their  conceit  is  not  to  be  exploded,  who  say  that  from  the 
story  of  Jephthah's  sacrificing  his  own  daughter,  might 
spring  the  fable  of  Agamemnon,  delivering  unto  sacrifice 
ms  daughter  Iphigenia,  who  was  also  contemporary  unto 
Jephthah ;  wherein  to  answer  the  ground  that  hinted  it, 
Iphigenia  was  not  sacrificed  herself,  but  redeemed  with  an 
hart,  which  Diana  accepted  for  her.* 

Lastly,  although  his  vow  run  generally  for  the  words, 
"Whatsoever  shall  come  forth,  &c.,":  yet  might  it  be  re- 
strained in  the  sense,  for  whatsoever  was  sacnficeable  and 
justly  subject  to  lawful  immolation ;  and  so  would  not  have 
sacrificed  either  horse  or  dog,  if  they  had  come  out  upon 
him.  Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  imto  a  strict  observation 
of  that  which  promissorily  was  unlawful ;  or  could  he  be 
qualified  by  vow  to  commit  a  fact  which  naturally  was  abo- 
minable, which  doctrine  had  Herod  understood,  it  might 
have  saved  John  Baptist's  head,  when  he  promised  by 
oath  to  give  unto  Herodias  whatsoever  she  would  ask; 
that  is,  if  it  were  in  the  compass  of  things  which  he  could 
lawfully  grant.  Por  his  oath  made  not  that  lawful  which 
was  ille^  before;  and  if  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John, 
the  supervenient  oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,  or  oblige 
the  juror  unto  it.* 

Now  the  ground  at  least  which  much  promoted  the 
opinion,  might  be  the  dubious  words  of  the  text,  which 
contain  the  sense  of  his  vow ;  most  men  adhering  unto 

'  Iphigenia,  d^c]  So  the  son  of  Idomeneus,  on  whose  fate  there  1ft 
an  interesting  scene  in  Fenelon*8  TelemachvSf  book  v. — J^.  ' 

^  Laady,  aUhough  hie  vow,  dsc]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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their  common  and  obvious  acception.  "  Whatsoever  shall 
come  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  Now 
whereas  it  is  said,  Mnt  Jehovae,  et  afferam  illud  holocaustufny 
the  word  signifying  both  et  and  out,  it  may  be  taken  dis- 
lunctively ;  aut  qfferam,  that  is,  it  shall  either  be  the  Lord's 
3y  separation,  or  else,  an  holocaust  by  common  oblation ; 
even  as  our  marginal  translation  advertiseth,  and  as  Tre- 
mellius  rendereth  it,  Mit  inquam  JeJiovce,  aut  offeram  illud 
holocausttim.  And,  for  the  vulgar  translation,  it  useth  often 
et  where  aut  must  be  presumed,  as  Exod.  xxi. ;  Si  quis 
percusserit  patrem  et  matrem,  that  is,  not  both,  but  either. 
There  being  therefore  two  ways  to  dispose  of  her,  either  to 
separate  her  unto  the  Lord,  or.  offer  her  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is 
of  no  necessity  the  latter  should  be  necessary ;  and  surely 
less  derogatory  unto  the  sacred  text  and  history  of  tlie 
people  of  God  must  be  the  former. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Cf  the  Pietiure  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  OameTs  Shin. 

The  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  camel's  skin  is  very 
questionable,''    ^d  many  I  perceive  have  condemned  it. 

^  m  a  camel*8  skin,  <S:c.]  Boas,  as  tisual,  supports  the  opinion  which 
Browne  attacks.  "  It  was  fit  the  Baptist,  who  came  to  preach  re- 
pentance for  sin,  should  wear  a  garment  of  skins,  which  was  the  first 
clothes  that  Adam  wore  after  he  hiad  sinned  ;  for  his  fig-leaves  were  not 
proper,  and  this  garment  also  showed  both  his  poverty  and  humility. 
For  as  great  men  wear  rich  skins  and  costly  fiirs,  he  was  contented  with 
a  camel's  skin.  By  this  garment  also  he  shows  himself  to  be  another 
Elijah  (2  Kings  i.),  who  did  wear  such  a  garment,  and  to  be  one  of  those 
of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  who  went  about  in  skins,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  Neither  was  it  unuseful  in  John's  time,  and 
before,  to  wear  skins ;  for  the  prophets  among  the  Jews,  the  philoso- 
phers among  the  Indians,  and  generally  the  Scythians  did  wear  skins ; 
hence  by  Ckudian  they  are  called  pellita  jiwentus.  Great  commanders 
also  used  to  wear  them;  as  Hercules  the  lion's  skin,  Acestes  the 
bear's,  Camilla  the  tiger's.  John's  garment,  then,  of  camel's  hair,  was 
not,  as  some  fondly  conceit,  a  sackcloth  or  camblet,  but  a  skin  with  the 
hair  on  it." 

This  is  quaint  and  lively  enough ;  but  the  most  competent  autho- 
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The  ground  or  occasion  of  tliis  description  are  tbe  words  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
(for  Liike  and  John  are  silent  hereio)  ;  by  them  it  is  deli- 
ireced,  "  his  garment  was  of  camel*  s  hair,  and  he  had  a 
leather  girdle  about  his  loins."  Now  here  it  seems  the 
camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters  for  the  skin  or  pelt  with 
the  hair  upon  it.  But  this  expomtion  will  not  so  wdil  con- 
sist  with  tbe  strict  acception  of  the  words  ;  for  Mark  i.,  it 
is  said,  he  was,  eyhedvfieyoc  rplxag  KUfifjXovf  and  Mat* 
thew  iii.,  eJ^e  ro  tvhvfia  card  rpixHtv  KafjiffXov,  that  is,  as  the 
Tulgar  translation,  that  of  Beza,  that  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
imd  Clement  the  Eighth,  hath  rendered  it,  vesHmentum 
habebat  e  pilis  camelims;  which  is,  as  ours  translateth  it, 
a  garment  of  camel's  hair ;  that  is,  made  of  some  texture  of 
tlit  hair,  a  coarse  garment,  a  oilicious  or  sackcloth  habit, 
suitable  to  the  austeri^  of  his  life, — the  seyerity  of  his  doc- 
trine, repentance, — and  the  place  thereof,  the  wilderness, — 
his  food  and  diet,  locusts  and  wild  honey.®  Agreeable  unto 
the  example  of  Elias,*  who  is  said  to  be  vir  pilostts,  that  is, 
as  Tremellius  interprets.  Teste  villosd  einctm,  answerable 
unto  the  habit  of  the  ancient  prophets,  according  to  that  of . 
Zachary:  ''In  that  day  the  prophets  shall  be  ashamed, 
neither  shaU  they  wear  a  rough  garment  to  deceive  ;"t  aod 
suitable  to  the  cilidous  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  orders 
of  firiars,  who  derive  the  institution  of  their  monastic  li& 
from  the  example  of  John  and  Elias. 

As  for  the  wearing  of  skins,  where  that  is  properiy  in- 
tended, the  expression  of  the  Scripture  is  plain ;  so  is  it 
said,  Heb.  xi.,  they  wandered  about  h  alytloiQ  Upfiatrtv,  that 
is,  in  goat's  skins ;  and  so  it  is  said  of  our  first  parents, 
G«n.  iii.,  That  Q-od  made  them  x^^«'>^c  lipjiarivovQ^  vestes 
pellieeas,  or  coats  of  s^s  ;"  which  though  a  natural  habit 
unto  all,  before  the  iiwention  of  texture,  was  something 
more  unto  Adam,  who  had  newly  learned  to  die ;  for  unto 
him  a  garment  from  the  dead  was  but  a  dictate  of  death,  and 
an  habit  of  mortality. 

♦  2  Kings  iii.  18.  t  Zach.  xiii. 

rities  agree  with  our  author  in  supposing  John's  garment  to  have  been 
made  of  a  coarse  sort  of  cameFs  hair  camblet,  or  stuff:  and  Hannerhas 
given  several  instances  of  such  an  article  being  worn. 
*  Kit  food,  <fcc.]     See  book  vii.  ch.  ix. 
e2 
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'Now  if  any  man  will  say  this  habit  of  John  was  neither 
of  camel's  skm,  nor  any  coarse  texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather 
some  finer  weave  of  camelot,  grograin,  or  the  like,  inasmuch 
as  these  stuffs  are  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  hair  of  that 
animal,  or  because  that  ^lian  affirmeth  that  camel's  hair  of 
Persia  is  as  fine  as  Milesian  wool,  wherewith  the  great  ones 
of  that  place  were  clothed ;  they  have  discovered  an  habit 
not  only  unsuitable  unto  his  leathern  cincture,  and  the 
coarseness  of  his  life,  but  not  consistent  with  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  when  reasoning  with  the  people  concerning 
John,  he  saith,  "  What  went  you  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?  Behold,  they  that 
wear  soft  raiment,  are  in  king's  houses." 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

Of  the  Picture  of  St,  Christopher. 

The  picture  of  St.  Christopher,  that  is,  a  man  of  a  giant- 
like stature,  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  omr  Saviour  Christ, 
and  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  wading  through  the  water,  is 
known  unto  children,  common  over  all  Europe,  not  only  as 
a  sign  unto  houses,  but  is  described  in  many  churches,® 
and  stands  Colossus-like  in  the  entrance  oi  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.^ 

Now  from  hence  common  eyes  conceive  an  history  suit- 
able unto  this  description,  that  he  carried  our  Saviour  in  his 
minority  over  some  river  of  water ;  which  notwithstanding 
we  cannot  at  all  make  out.  Eor  we  read  not  thus  much  in 
any  good  author,  nor  of  any  remarkable  Christopher,  before 
the  reign  of  Decius,  who  lived  two  ^undred  ana  fifty  years 
after  Christ.  This  man  indeed,  according  unto  history,  suf- 
fered as  a  martyr  in  the  second  year  of  that  emperor,  and 
in  the  Soman  calendar  takes  up  the  21st  of  July. 

'  is  hntyum  wUo  children,  <ke,]  This  gigantic  saint  is  not  so  general  an 
acquaintance  in  onr  nurseries,  kc.  as  he  seems  to  have  been  in  days  of 
yore.  An  amusing  account  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  figures  of  him, 
just  as  here  descril^d,  may  be  found  in  the  Oent/s  Mag.  for  Oct.  1803. 

*  Notre  Dame,]  Also  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ's  Church,  Canter- 
bury.-V^. 
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The  ground  tliat  begat  or  promoted  this  opinion,  was  first 
the  &buloiis  adjections  of  succeeding  ages  nnto  the  veritable 
acts  of  this  martyr,  who  in  the  most  probable  accounts  was 
remarkable  for  ms  staff,  and  a  man  of  a  goodly  stat^ure. 

The  second  might  be  a  mistake  or  misapprehension  of  the 
picture,  most  men  conceiying  that  an  history,  which  was  con- 
trived at  first  but  as  an  emblem  or  symbolical  fancy ;  as  from 
the  annotations  of  Baronius  upon  tne  Soman  martyrology, 
Lipellous,*  in  the  life  of  St.  Christopher,  hath  observed  in 
these  words :  Acta  S.  Christopheri  a  multis  depravata  inve- 
tnuntur :  quod  quidem  non  aliunde  origi/nem  ^umpsisse  cev" 
turn  est,  quam  quod  symholicas  fi^wraa  wiperiti  adveritatem 
fuccessu  temporis  transtulerint :  ttaque  cuneta  ilia  de  Sanela 
Ohristophero  pingi  consueta,  sgmhola  potius  quam  historue^ 
alieujus  exisHmandum  est  esse  eapressam  imaginem  ;  that  is^ 
"  the  acts  of  St.  Christopher  are  depraved  by  many :  which 
surely  began  from  no  other  ground  than  that  in  process  of 
time  unskilful  men  translated  symbolical  figures  unto  real 
verities :  and  therefore  what  is  usually  described  in  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Christopher,  is  rather  to  be  received  as  an  emblem, 
or  symbolical  description,  than  any  real  history."  Now  what 
emblem  this  was,  or  what  its  signification,  conjectures  are 
suinj ;  Fierius  hath  set  down  one,  that  is,  of  the  disciple  of 
Christ ;  for  he  that  wiU  cany  Christ  upon  his  shoulders,  must  . 
rely  upon  the  staff  of  his  direction,  whereon  if  he  firmeth 
himsenhemaybe  able  to  overcome  the  billows  of  resistance, 
and  in  the  virtue  of  this  staff,  like  that  of  Jacob,  pass  over 
the  waters  of  Jordan.  Or  otherwise  thus :  he  that  will  sub- 
mit his  shoulders  unto  Christ,  shall  by  the  concurrence  of 
liis  power  increase  into  the  strength  of  a  giant ;  and  beings 
Bopported  by  the  staff  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  shall  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  waves  of  the  world,  but  wade  through  all 
resistance. 

Add  also  the  mystical  reasons  of  this  portrait  alleged  by 
Vida  and  Xerisanus ;  and  the  recorded  story  of  Christo- 
pher, that  before  his  martyrdom  he  requested  of  God,  that 
wherever  his  body  were,  the  places  should  be  freed  from 
pestilence  and. mischiefs,  from  infection.  And  therefore  his 
picture  or  portrait  was  usually  placed  in  public  ways,  and  at 

*  Zip.  De  VitU  Scmctortm, 
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the  entrance  of  towns  and  churehes,  according  to  the  received 
distich  :2  » 

Christophorom  Ytdeas,  posteft  tutixs  ens. 


CHAPTEB  XVII. 

Of  the  Pianos  of  St,  Ckorge. 

The  pictiae  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  and  as  most 
ancient  draughts  do  run,  with  the  daughter  of  a  king  stand- 
ing b]^,  is  famous  amongst  Christians.  And  upm  this  de- 
scription dependeth  a  solemn  storj,  how  by  this  achieve^ 
ment  he  redeemed  a  king's  daught^ :  which  is  m<»:e 
especially  believed  by  the  English,  whose  protector  he  is ; 
and  in  which  form  and  history,  according  to  his  description 
in  the  English  college  at  Borne,  he  is  set  forth  in  the  icouB 
or  cuts  of  martyrs  by  Cevalerius,  and  all  this  according  to 
the  Historia  Lombardica,  or  golden,  legend  of  Jacobus  de 
Toraginc.®  Now  of  what  authority  soev^  this  piece  be 
amongst  us,  it  is  I  perceive  received  with  different  beliefs  : 
for  some  believe  the  person,  and  the  story;  some  the  person, 
but  not  the  story ;  and  others  deny  both.^ 

*  AiUon,  Oastdlumoe  Anti^pdtcUes  Mediokmensei. 

"^  Add  also  the  mystioal,  d:c,]    First  added  in  Zxd  edition. 

'  and  aU  this,  ike.]    !EHrst  added  in  2nd  edition. 

*  some  believe  the  person,  <fec.]  Dr.  Pettingal  pubHe^ed  a  dissertation 
to  prove  both  the  person  and  the  story  to  be  fikbulous,  and  the  device  of 
the  order  to  be  merely  emblematical :  and  Dr.  Byron  wrote  an  essay  (in 
verse)  to  prove  that  St.  Gregory  the  Great,,  and  not  St.  George,  was  the 
guardian  saint  of  England.  Against  these  two,  and  other  writers  on 
Ihe  same  side.  Dr.  S.  Pegge  drew  up  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  5th 
Tol.  of  the  Archasologia :  vindicating  the  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
these  realms,  and  of  that  society  ;  asserting  that  he  was  a  Christian  saint 
And  martyr— George  of  Oappadocia ;  and  distinct  from  the  Arian  bishop 
•George  of  Alexandria,  with  whom  Dr.  Beynolds  had  identified  him. 
In  this  paper  Dr.  Pegge  has  not  mentioned  the  present  chapter,  which 
in  all  probability  only  attracted  his  notice  some  years  after. — ^In  his 
(posthumous  work  called)  Anonymicma,  Ko.  54,  he  says,  that  **  the 
substance  of  Pettingal 's  dissertation  on  the  original  of  the  equestrian 
figure  of  St.  George  (which  the  learned  author  supposes  to  be  all 
emblematical)  and  of  the  Garter,  may  be  found  in  Browne*s  Vulgar 
JSrroi^s," 

Browne,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr. 
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That  Buch  a  person  there  was,  we  shall  not  contend:  for 
besides  others,  Dr.  Hejlin  hath  dearly  asserted  it  in  his 
History  of  1^.  Qeorge.  The  indistinction  of  manj  in  the 
commumty  of  name,  or  the  misappHcation  of  the  acts  of  one 
unto  another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof.  Por  of  this 
name  we  meet  with  more  than  one  in  history,  and  no  less  than 
two  conceiYed  of  Gappadocia.  The  one  an  Arian,  who  was 
slain  by  the  Alezandnans  in  the  time  of  Julian ;  the  other  a 
valiant  soldier  and  Christian  martyr,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian.  This  is  the  George  conceived  in  this  picture, 
who  hath  his  day  in  the  Soman  calendar,  on  whom  so  many 
&ble8  are  delivered,  whose  story  is  set  forth  by  Metaphrastes, 
and  his  miradea  by  Turonensis. 

As  for  the  story  depending  hereon,  some  conceive  as 
lightly  thereof  as  of  that  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  con- 
jectiinng  the  one  to  be  the  father  of  the  other ;  and  some  too 
highly  ass^  it.  Others  with,  better  moderation,  do  either 
entertain  the  same  as  a  fabulous  addition  unto  the  true  and 
auth^itic  story  of  St.  George,^  or  else,  we  conceive  the  literal 
acception  to  be  a  misconstruction  of  the  symbolical  expres« 
don;  ^prehending  a  veritable  history,  in  an  emblem  or 
piece  of  Christian  poesy.  And  this  emblematical  construc- 
tion hath  been  received  by  men  not  forward  to  extenuate 

Pegge  as  to  the  reality  of  St.  George,  his  identity  with  George  of  Cap- 
padociai,  and  his  distinctness  from  the  Arian  bishop.  All  these  parties 
are  agreed  in  declining  assent  to  the  dragon  part  of  the  story. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Sir  Thomas  was  led  partly  by  his  residence  at 
Norwich,  to  investigate  the  story  of  St.  George,  who  is  a  personage  of 
no  small  importance  there.  Pegge  mentions  the  guild  of  St.  George  in 
that  city  (in  his  paper  in  the  ArchsBologia),  but  he  was  probably  not 
amure  that  there  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  on  ["  Lord}  Mayor's 
Bay'*  at  Norwidi,  an  annual  pageant,  the  sole  remnant  of  St.  George's 
guild,  in  which  an  immense  dragon,  horrible  to  view,  with  hydra  head, 
and  gaping  jaws  and  wings,  and  scales  bedecked  in  gold  and  green,  is 
carried  about  by  a.  luckless  wight^  whose  task  It  is,  the  live-long-day,  by 
string  and  pulley  from  within,  to  ope  and  shut  the  monster's  jaws,  by 
way  of  levying  contributionB  on  the  gaping  multitude,  especially  of 
ffomthfid  gazers,  with  whom  it  is  matter  of  fa^  terror,  half  joy,  to  pop  a 
half-penny  into  the  opened  mouth  of  snap  (so  is  he  called),  whose  bow 
of  thankfi,  with  long  and  forked  tail  high  waved  in  air,  acknowledges 
the  gift.  Thi'oughout  Ihe  rest  of  the  year,  fell  Snap  lives  on  the  forage 
of  that  m^pooEable  day :  quietly  reposing  in  the  hall  of  his  conqueror's 
sainted  bfother,  St.  Andrew,  where  the  civic  feast  is  held. 

^  tome  eonoeive,  dtc.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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the  acts  of  saints :  as,  from  Baronius,  Lipellous  the  Car- 
thusian hath  deliyered  in  the  life  of  St.  Gfeorge ;  JPicttiram 
illam  8t  Georgii  qud  effingitur  eqties  armattts,  qui  hastiB 
cuspide  hostem  interficit,  juxta  quern  etiam  virgo  posita  mantis^ 
eupplices  iendens  ejus  explorat  auxilium,  symboli  potius  qtuirn 
historuB  alict^us  censenda  eapressa  imago,  Consuevit  quidem 
ut  equestris  milituB  miles  equestri  imagine  referri.  That  is, 
the  picture  of  St.  George,  wherein  he  is  described  like  a 
cuirasisier  or  horseman  completely  armed,  &c.  is  rather  a 
symbolical  image,  than  any  proper  figure.* 

Now  in  the  picture  of  this  saint  and  soldier,  might  be 
implied  the  Christian  soldier,  and  true  champion  of  Christ  r 
A  horseman  armed  cap  a  pie,  intimating  the  panoplia  or  com- 
plete armour  of  a  Christian  combating  with  the  dragon,  that 
IS,  with  the  devil,  in  defence  of  the  king's  daughter,  that  is, 
the  Church  of  God.^  And  therefore  although  the  history  be 
not  made  out,  it  doth  not  disparage  the  knights  and  noble 
order  of  St.  George :  whose  cognisance  is  honourable  in  the 
emblem  of  the  soldier  of  Christ,  and  is  a  worthy  memorial  te 
conform  unto  its  mystery.  Nor,  were  there  no  such  person 
at  all,  had  they  more  reason  to  be  ashamed,  than  the  noble 
order  of  Burgundy,  and  knights  of  the  golden  fleece ;  whose 
badge  is  a  confessed  fable.^ 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 

€f  the  Pictwre  of  Jerotne. 

The  picture  of  Jerome  usually  described  at  his  study,  with 
a  clock  hanging  by,  is  not  to  be  omitted ;  for  though  the  mean- 
ing be  allowable,  and  probable  it  is  that  industrious  father 
did  not  let  slip  his  time  without  account,  yet  must  not 

*  thepietture,  Ac.']    Fint  added  in  2nd  edition. 

^  Chwrtji  of  Qod.]  Or  rather  the  soule,  for  8oe  in  the  picture  and 
story  shoe  is  called  [ptyche\  that  is  the  soul  of  man,  which  in  a  specificall 
sense  is  endeed  every  Christian  soule,  and  comprehensively  may  signifye, 
the  Church  of  God.— WV. 

•  /oftfe.]  Borowed  from  that  old  storye  of  the  Argo-nauts,  or  Argo- 
Icnights,  as  wee  may  call  them,  though  the  golden  fleece  be  a  meer 
romance. — Wr. 
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perhaps  that  clock  he  set  down  to  have  been  his  measure 
thereof.  Eor  clocks®  or  automatons  organs,  whereby  we 
now  distinguish  of  time,  have  found  no  mention  in  any 
SQcient  writers,  but  are  of  kte  invention,  as  Fandrollus  ob- 
serreth.  And  Polydore  Virgil,  discoursing  of  new  inventions 
irhereof  the  authors  are  not  known,  makes  instance  in  clocks 
and  guns.  Now  Jerome  is  no  late  writer,  but  one  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  the  first. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  before  the  days  of  Jerome  there 
were  horologies,  and  several  accounts  of  time ;  for  they  mea- 
sured the  hours  not  only  by  drops  of  water  in  glasses  called 
elepmfdr€dj  but  also  by  sand  in  glasses  called  clepsammia. 
There  were  also  from  great  antiquity,  sdoterical  or  sun-dials, 
by  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or  gnomon  denoting  the  hours  of 
the  day ;  an  invention  ascribed  unto  Anaximenes  by  Pliny. 
Hereof  a  memorable  one  there  was  in  Campus  Martins,  from 
an  obelisk  erected,  and  golden  figures  placed  horizontally 
about  it ;  which  was  brought  out  of  Eg3rpt  by  Augustus,  and 
described  by  Jacobus  Laurus.*  And  another  of  great  an- 
tiquity we  meet  with  in  the  story  of  Ezechias ;  for  so  it  is 
delivered  in  2  Kings,  zx. :  '*  That  the  Lord  brought  the 
shadow  backward  ten  degrees  by  which  it  had  gone  down 
in  the  dial  of  Ahaz."  That  is,  say  some,  ten  degrees,  not 
lines ;  for  the  hours  were  denoted  by  certain  divisions  or 
steps  in  the  dial,  which  others  distinguished  by  lines,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Persius, — 

StertiiiinB  indomitum  quod  despumare  Falemmn 
Suffidat,  qiiinta  duin  Imea  tangitor  mubra. 

That  is,  the  line  next  the  meridian,  or  within  an  hour  of 
noon. 

*  A  peculiar  descriptioii  and  particular  construction  hereof  out  of 
B.  Chomer,  is  set  down,  Curios,  de  Caffa/rd.  chap.  iz. 

'  doekt.']  The  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Hierom  were  naked,  on  his 
knees,  in  a  cave,  with  an  hour-glasse  and  a  souU  by  him,  intimating  hisr 
inde&tigaUe  continuance  in  prayers  and  studye  while  bee  lived  in  the 
cave  at  Bethleem.  But  the  later  painters  at  Borne,  bycause  bee  had 
been  senator  and  of  a  noble  &milye,  picture  him  in  the  habit  of  the  car> 
dinals,  leaning  on  his  arm  at  a  aesk  in  study  with  a  clock  hanging  by 
him^  and  his  finger  on  a  scull :  and  this  they  take  to  bee  a  more  proper 
symbol  of  the  cardinal  eminencye. — Wr, 
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Of  later  years  there  succeeded  new  inventioiiB,  and  horo- 
logies composed  by  trochilick  or  the  artifice  of  wheels; 
whereof  some  are  kept  in  motion  by  weight,  others  perform 
without  it.  Now  as  one  age  instructs  another,  and  time, 
that  brings  aU  things  to  ruin,  perfects  also  every  thing;  so 
are  these  indeed  of  more  general  and  ready  use  than  any 
that  went  before  them.  By  the  water-glasses  the  account 
was  not  regular;  for  from  attenuation  and  condensation^ 
whereby  that  element  is  altered,  the  hours  were  shorter  iit 
hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
As  for  scioterical  dials,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  they 
are  only  of  use  in  the  actual  radiation^  of  those  luminaries, 
and  are  of  little  advantage  unto  those  inhabitants,  which  for 
many  months  enjoy  not  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 

It  is,  I  confess,  no  easy  wonder  how  the  horometry  of 
antiquity  discovered  not  this  artifice,  how  Architas,  that 
contrived  the  moving  dove,  or  rather  the  helicosophy  of 
Archimides,  feE  not  upon  this  way.  Surely  as  in  many 
things,  so  in  this  particular,  the  present  age  hath  far  sur* 
passed  antiquity ;  whose  ingenuity  nath  heefx  so  bold  not  only 
to  proceed  below  the  account  of  minutes,  but  to  attempt 
perpetual  motions;^  and  engines  whose  revolutions  (could 
their  substance  answer  the  design)  might  out-last  the  exem- 
plary mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itselt  For  such  9i 
one  is  that  mentioned  by  John  Dee,  whose  words  are  these, 
in, his  learned  pre£EU3e  unto  Euclid:  "Ey  wheels,  strange 
works  and  incredible  are  done :  a  wondrous  example  was 
seen  in  my  time  in  a  certain  instrument,  which,  by  the  in- 
ventor and  artificer  was  sold  for  twenty  talents  of  gold ;  and 
then  by  chance  had  received  some  injury,  and  one  Janellus 
of  Cremona  did  mend  the  same,  and  presented  it  unto  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Jeronymous  Cardanus  can  be 
my  witness,  that  therein  was  one  wheel  that  moved  at  such 
a  rate,  that  in  seven  thousand  years  only  his  own  period 
ehould  be  finished ;  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  how  far  I 
keep  within  my  bounds  many  men  yet  alive  can  tell." 

^  perpetwd  motions.]  John  Bomilly',  a  celebrated  watchmaker,  bora 
at  Geneya,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  impossibility  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion. — J^. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 
Of  the  Pictura  of  MemuUds,  Umcom»,  amd  some  others. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  pictures  of  mermaids ;  ^  that 
k,  according  to  Horace's  monster,  with  a  woman's  head 

*  merfMiids^  The  ezistence  of  mermaids  has  been  so  generally  ridi" 
coled,  and  high  authorities  have  so  repeatedly  denounced  as  forgeries, 
delosions,  or  trayellers'  wonders,  the  detailed  narratives  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  these  sea-nymphs,  that  it  must  be  a  Quixotic  venture  to 
say  a  word  in  their  defence.  Yet  am  I  not  disposed  to  give  up  their 
cause  as  altogether  hopeless.  I  cannot  admit  the  probability  of  a  belief 
in  them  having  existed  from  such  remote  antiqui^,  and  spread  so 
widdy,  without  aomtfowndatUm  in  truth.  Nor  can  I  consent  to  reject 
«A  mosae  such  a  host  of  delightfully  pleasant  stories  as  I  find  recorded  of 
these  davghten  of  the  sea  {aa  nHger  call  the  Dugongs),  merely  because  it 
is  the  feshion  to  decry  them.  I  must  be  allowed^  then,  to  hold  my 
opinion  in  abeyance  for  further  evidence.  Unconvinced  even  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  grave  arguments  to  prove  that  such  things  cannot 
be,  and  undismayed  by  his  asserted  detection  of  the  apes  and  salmon  in 
poor  Dr.  Philip's  "  undoubted  original,"  I  persist  in  expecting  one  day 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding — A  MlstMAiD ! 

Bat  what  is  a  mermaid  ?    Aye,  there  is  the  very  pi^  of  the  question. 

Gioero  little  dreamt  of  his  classical,  rule  being  degraded  by  application 
to  such  a  discussion  as  the  present ;  but  I  shaU  nevertheless  endeavour 
to  avail  myself  of  his  maxim ; — Omnis  di^ptitatio  debet  a  de/lnUume  pro- 
ftiad.  What  is  a  mermaid  ?  Not  the  fair  lady  of  the  ocean^  admiring 
herself  in  a  hand-mirror,  and  bewitdiing  the  listener  by  her  song ; — not 
the  (riton,  dwelling  in  the  ocean-oave,  and  sounding  his  conch-Uke  cor- 
net or  trumpet ; — ^not  the  Uihop-frodced  creature  of  Bondeletius ;  nor 
Aldrovandus'  mer-devU,  with  his  horns  and  fece  of  fiiiy ;  nor  the  howl- 
ing and  tempest-stirring  rnonsters  of  Glaus  Magnus — ^not,  in  short,  the 
creature  of  poetry  or  Action  :  but  a  most  supposable,  and  probably  often 
seen,  though  hitherto  undescribed,  species  of  the  herbivorous  cetacea  (the 
seals  and  lamantins),  more  approaching,  in  several  respects,  the  human 
configuration,  than  any  species  we  know. 

Let  us  hear  and  examine  Sir  Humphry's  arguments  against  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a  discovery.  He  says,  that  "a  human  head,  himbcm 
hands,  and  humam  mammae,  are  wholly  inconsistent  witha.^*s  tail."^ 
In  one  sense  this  is  undeniable ; — ^viz. — since  homo  sapiens  is  (begging 
Lord  Monboddo*s  pardon)  an  incavdate  animal, — it  follows  that  the 
head,  hamds,  and  mamnuB  of  any  creature  fundshed  also  with  a  tail, 
could  not  be  hvman :  and  so,  conversely,  the  tail  of  such  a  creature 
could  not  be  Skjish*s  tail.  But  this  is  a  truism,  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  exclamation  attributed  by  Peter  Pindar  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when 
he  had  boiled  the  fleas  and  found  they  did  not  turn  red, — "  FUas  are 
not  lobsters  t  &c.*'  Davy's  was  not  a  nominal  objection,  a  mere  play  upon 
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above,  and  &hy  extremity  below ;  and  these  are  conceived 
to  answer  the  shape  of  the  ancient  sirens  that  attempted 

words :  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  the  human  head  is  adapted  for  an  erect 
posture,  and  in  such  a  posture  an  animal  with  a  fish's  tail  could  not 
swim."  The  head  of  our  mermaid,  however,  may  more  strongly  resenible 
the  human  head,  than  any  described  animal  of  its  tribe,  and  yet  preserve 
at  the  same  time  the  power  which  they  all  have,  of  raising  we  head  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  water  while  swimming,  as  Sir  Humphry  himself 
probably  did,  when  he  was  mistaken  by  the  iur  ladies  of  GaiUiness  for 
a  mermaid !  Guvier  remarks,  moreover,  that  the  tails  of  these  herbi- 
vorous cetacea  differ  firom  those  of  fish  in  their  greater  adaptation  to 
maintain  an  erect  posture.  Sir  Humphry  proceeds — ''  A  creature  with 
lungs  must  be  on  the  sur&ce  several  times  in  a  da;^ ;  and  the  sea  is  an 
inconvenient  breathing  place  I  *'  I  must  take  the  hberiy  of  confronting 
this  most  singular  observation  with  a  much  greater  authority.  Cuvier 
says  (and  surely  Sir  Humphxy  must  have  for  the  moment  forgotten), 
that  the  cetcuxa,  though  constantly  residing  in  the  sea^  "  as  they  respire 
by  lungs,  are  obliged  to  rise  frequently  to  the  surface  to  take  in  fresh, 
supplies  of  air."  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  naturalist  who  argues  against 
the  possibility  of  any  creature  provided  with  lungs  residing  in  the  sea> 
in  the  fitce  of  so  important  an  example  of  the  &ct  as  we  have  in  the 
entire  class  of  cetacea  ?  What  would  Guvier,  with  all  his  readiness  to 
do  homage  to  genius  in  any  man,  and  especially  in  so  splendid  an 
instance  as  Davy,  what  must  he  have  thought,  had  he  read  his  pre- 
ceding remarks  f    Magnus  cUiquando  dormitat  ffomenu  / 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Sir  Hmnphry  actually  mentions  some 
species  of  this  very  tribe  as  having  probably  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
stories  about  mermaids.  And  as  to  mamm/s  and  hands,  to  which  he  also 
objects  if  in  company  with  the  fish's  tail,  we  must  here  again  have 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  Cuvier  against  our  mighty  assailant. 
"The  first  family"  (herbivorous  cetacea),  says  Cuvier,  "fi«quently 
emerge  from  the  water  to  seek  for  pasture  on  the  shore.  They  have  two 
mammm  on  the  breast,  and  hairs  like  mustachios,  two  circumstancea 
which,  when  they  raise  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  above  water, 
give  them  some  resemblance  to  men  and  womeil,  and  have  probably 
occasioned  those  fikbles  of  the  ancients  concerning  Tritons  and  Syrens. 
Vestiges  of  claws  may  be  discovered  on  the  edges  of  their  fins,  which 
they  use  with  dexterity  in  creeping,  and  caiiying  tiieir  little  ones.  This 
has  given  nse  to  a  comparison  of  these  organs  with  hands,  and  hence 
these  animals  have  been  called  manatis"  (or  lamantins). 

Thus  I  have  sketched  the  sort  of  creature  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist:  nor  can  I  deem  it  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  discovery, 
though  Davy,  after  saying,  "  It  doubtless  might  please  God  to  make  & 
mermaid ;  but  I  do  not  believe  God  ever  did  make  one : " — somewhat 
arrogantly  pronounces  that  "  such  an  animal,  if  created,  could  not  long 
exist,  and,  with  scarce  any  locomotive  powers,  would  be  the  prey  of 
other  fishes  formed  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  their  element." 

It  is  singular  that  a  writer  in  the  £nc,  Metropolitana  should  have  con- 
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upon  Ulysses.  Whicli  notwithstanding  were  of  another  de- 
scription, containing  no  fishy  composure,  but  made  up  of 
man  and  bird :  the  human  mediety  variously  placed  not  only 
above,  but  below,  according  unto  -Sllian,  Suidas,  Servius, 
Boccatius,  and  Aldrovandus,  who  hath  referred  their  descrip- 
tion unto  the  story  of  fabulous  birds ;  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Ovid,  and  the  account  thereof  in  Hyginus,  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Melpomene,  and  metamorphosed 
into  the  shape  of  man  and  bird  oy  Ceres. 

And  therefore  these  pieces,  so  common  among  us,  do 
rather  derive  their  original,  or  are  indeed  the  very  descrip- 
tions of  Dagon,  which  was  made  with  human  figure  above, 
and  fishy  shape  below :  whose  stump,  or,  as  Tremellius  and 
our  margin  render  it,  whose  fishy  part  only  remained,  when 
the  hands  and  upper  part  fell  before  the  ark.  Of  the  sBape 
of  Artergates,  or  Derceto,  with  the  Phcenicians,  in  whose 

dnded  a  long  and  amusing  article  with  the  maiginal  note,  "  mermaids 
impossible  animals ;"  supported  solely  by  the  very  extraordinary  argu- 
ments of  Sir  Humphry. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  an  enumeration  of  all  the  supposed 
mermaids  and  monsters,  which  have  at  various  times  amused  the  pub- 
lic, may  refer  to  the  article  just  quoted,  and  to  a  miscellaneous  volume, 
entitled  the  Working  Bee,  published  by  Fisher  and  Co.,  Newgate-street, 
in  which  is  an  Historical  Memoir  of  Syrens  or  Mermaids, 

In  explanation  of  one  or  two  allusions  in  my  preceding  remarks,  I 
may  just  mention  that  in  the  Ev<mgdical  Magajsine,  for  Sept.  1822,  is 
inseited  part  of  a  letter  from  the  £ev.  Dr.  Philip,  dated  Cape  Town, 
April  20th,  1822.  The  Dr.  says,  he  had  just  seen  a  mermaid,  then 
eidiibiting  in  that  town.  The  head  is  about  the  size  of  a  baboon's,  thinly 
covered  with  black  hair ;  a  few  hairs  on  the  upper  lip.  The  forehead 
low,  but  with  better  proportioned  and  more  like  human  features  than 
any  of  the  baboons.  The  ears,  nose,  lips,  chin,  breasts,  fingers,  and 
naik,  resemble  the  human  subject.  Eight  indsoreSf  four  canine,  eight 
ndares.  The  animal,  though  shrunk,  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  re- 
semblance to  a  man  having  ceased  immediately  under  the  mammce.  On 
the  Ime  of  separation,  and  inmiediately  under  the  breast,  are  two  fins. 
Below,  it  resembles  a  salmon.  It  is  covered  with  scales — but  which 
on  the  upper  part  are  scarcely  perceptible  :  it  was  caught  somewhere 
on  the  north  of  China  by  a  fisherman,  who  sold  it  for  a  trifle.  At 
Batavia  it  was  bought  by  Capt.  Eades,  in  whose  possession  it  then  was. 
This  very  specimen  Davy  pronounced  to  be  composed  of  the  head  and 
bust  from  two  apes,  &stened  to  the  tail  of  the  kipper  salmon, — salmo 
solar. 

He  also  notices  another  instance  of  a  supposed  mermaid,  seen  off  the 
coast  of  Caithness,  which  turned  out  to  have  been  a  gentleman  bathing. 
He  is  asserted  to  have  intended  himself.    See  his  Saim^mia, 
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fishy  and  feminine  mixture,  as  some  conceive,  were  implied 
the  moon  and  the  sea,  or  the  deity  of  the  waters ;  and  there- 
fore, in  their  sacrifices,  they  made  oblation  of  fishes.  From 
whence  were  probably  occasioned  the  pictures  of  N"ereide8 
and  Tritons  among  the  Grecians,  and  such  as  we  read  in 
Macrobius,  to  have  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Saturn. 

We  are  unwilling  to  question  the  royal  supporters  of 
England,  that  is,  the  approved  descriptions  of  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn.  Although,  if  in  the  lion  the  position  of  the 
pizzle  be  proper,  and  that  the  natural  situation,  it  will  be 
hard  to  make  out  their  retrocopulation,  or  their  coupling  and 
pissing  backward,  according  to  the  determination  of  Aristotle ; 
all  that  urine  backward  do  copulate  Trvyrfdov,  clunatim,  or 
aversely,  as  lions,  hares,  lynxes. 

As  for  the  unicorn,  if  it  have  the  head  of  a  deer  and  the 
tail  .of  a  boar,  as  Vertomannus  describeth  it,  how  agreeable 
it  is  to  this  picture  every  eye  may  discern.  Kit  be  made 
bisulcous  or  cloven-footed,  it  agreeth  unto  the  description 
of  Vertomannus,  but  scarce  of  any  other;  and  Aristotle 
supposeth  that  such  as  divide  the  noof,  do  also  double  the 
horn ;  they  being  both  of  the  same  nature,  and  admitting 
division  together.  And  lastly,  if  the  horn  have  this  situa- 
tion and  be  so  forwardly  affixed,  as  is  described,  it  will  not 
be  easily  conceived  how  it  can  feed  from  the  ground ;  and 
therefore  we  observe  that  nature,  in  other  comigerous  ani- 
mals, hath  placed  the  horns  higher  and  reclining,  as  in  bucks ; 
in  some  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  Indian 
ass,  and  unicomous  beetles ;  and  thus  have  some  affirmed  it 
is  seated  in  this  animal. 

We  cannot  but  observe  that  in  the  picture  of  Jonah  and 
others,  whales  are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts  on 
their  heads ;  whereas  indeed  they  have  but  one  in  the  fore- 
head, and  terminating  over  the  windpipe.®  Nor  can  we 
overlook  the  picture  of  elephants  with  castles  on  their  backs, 
made  in  the  form  of  land  castles,  or  stationary  fortifications, 
and  answerable  unto  the  arms  of  Castile,  or  Sir  John  Old- 

^  two  prominent  points,  dsc]  The  cetacea  have  all  two  spiracles,  but 
on  some  they  are  considerably  remote  from  each  other,  in  others  close 
together,  and  in  some  so  near  that  they  seem  to  unite  in  one  and 
the  same  opening. 
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castle ;  whereas  the  towers  they  bore  were  made  of  wood, 
and  girt  unto  their  bodies,  as  is  deKvered  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  as  they  were  appointed  in  the  army  of 
Antiochus. 

We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  of  retiary  spiders,  and 
their  position  in  the  web,  which  is  commonly  made  lateral, 
and  regarding  the  horizon,  although,  if  observed,  we  shall 
commonly  find  it  downward,  and  their  heads  respecting  the 
centre.  We  will  not  controvert  the  picture  ot  the  seven 
stars ;  although  if  thereby  be  meant  tne  Pleiades,  or  sub- 
consteUation  upon  the  back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congnnty 
they  are  descrioed,  either  in  Bite  or  magnitude,  in  a  clear 
night  an  ordinary  eye  may  discover  from  July  unto  April. 
We  will  not  question  the  tongues  of  adders  and  vipers,  de- 
scribed like  an  anchor,  nor  the  picture  of  the  fleur-de-lis : 
though  how  &r  they  agree  unto  thdr  natural  draughts,  let 
every  spectator  determine. 

Whether  the  cherubims  about  the  ark  be  rightly  described 
in  the  common  picture,*  that  is,  only  in  human  heads,  with 
two  wings,  or  rather  in  the  shape  of  angels  or  young  men, 
or  somewhat  at  least  with  feet,  as  the  Scripture  seems  to 
imply.  Whether  the  cross  seen  in  the  air  by  Constantino, 
were  of  that  figure  wherein  we  represent  it,  or  rather  made 
out  of  X  and  P,  the  two  first  letters  of  Xfw<rroc.  Whether 
the  cross  of  Christ  did  answer  the  common  figure ;  whether 
80  far  advanced  above  his  head ;  whether  the  feet  were  so 
disposed,  that  is,  one  upon  another,  or  separately  nailed,  as 
some  with  reason  describe  it,  we  shall  not  at  all  contend. 
Much  less  whether  the  house  of  Diogenes  were  a  tub  framed 
of  wood,  and  after  the  manner  of  ours,  or  rather  made  of 
earth,  as  learned  men  conceive,  and  so  more  clearly  make 
out  that  expression  of  Juvenal.t  We  should  be  too  critical 
to  question  the  letter  T,  or  bicomous  element  of  Pythagoras, 
that  is,  the  making  of  the  horns  equal  ;^  or  the  lefb  less  than 
the  right,  and  so  destroying  the  symbolical  intent  of  the 
♦  2  Chron.  iii.  13.  t  —  Dolia  magni  non  ardent  Cynici,  &c. 

'  the  letter  Y,  <fcc.]  An  allusion  to  this  letter,  in  Dr.  Donne's  ser- 
mon on  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also,'*  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox  in  his  38th  Winter  Evening  ;  with 
aome  excellent  observations  on  the  style  of  the  old  sermon  writers. 
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figure ;  confounding  the  narrow  line  of  virtue  with  the  larger 
road  of  vice,  answerable  unto  the  narrow  door  of  heaven,  and 
the  ample  gates  of  hell,  expressed  by  our  Saviour,  and  not 
forgotten  by  Homer  in  that  epithet  of  ]?luto's  house.^* 

Many  more  there  are  whereof  our  pen  shall  take  notice, 
nor  shall  we  urge  their  enquiry ;  we  shall  not  enlarge  with 
what  incongruity,  and  how  dissenting  from  the  pieces  of  anti- 
quity, the  pictures  of  their  gods  and  goddesses  are  described, 
and  how  hereby  theii:  symbolical  sense  is  lost ;  although 
herein  it  were  not  hard  to  be  informed  from  Phomutus,t 
Pulgentiu8,J  and  Albricus.§  "Whether  Hercules  be  more 
properly  described  strangliii^  than  tearing  the  lion,  as  Vic- 
torius  hath  disputed ;  nor  how  the  characters  and  figures  of 
the  signs  and  planets  be  now  perverted,  as  Salmasius  hath 
learnedly  declaured.  We  will  dispense  with  bears  with  long 
tails,  such  as  are  described  in  the  figures  of  heaven ;  we  shall 
tolerate  flying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras,  centaurs,  har- 
pies, and  satyrs,  for  these  are  monstrosities,  rarities,  or  else 
poetical  fancies,*  whose  shadowed  moralities  requite  their 
substantial  falsities.  Wherein  indeed  we  must  not  deny  a 
liberty ;  nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more  restrainable  than 
the  pen  of  the  poet.  But  where  the  real  works  of  nature, 
or  veritable  acts  of  story  are  to  be  described,  digressions  are 
abberrations ;  and  art  oeing  but  the  imitator  or  secondary 
representor,  it  must  not  vary  from  the  verity  of  the  example, 
or  describe  things  otherwise  than  they  truly  are,  or  have 
been.  For  hereby  introducing  false  ideas  of  things,  it  per- 
verts and  deforms  the  fiice  and  symmetry  of  truth. 

*  *EvpvTrv\Tig.  f  PhorwtU.  J)e  Naiura  Deorum, 

t  Fulij.  Myihologia,  §  AVmc,  De  Deorum  Imagmious, 

^  Whether  the  cherufnma,  <£;(;.]  This  paragraph  first  added  in  2nd 
edition.  ' 

^  flyi'n^  horses,  <&(;.]  Modem  discoveries  have  lessened  this  list.  The 
hlad:  swan,  though  rara  avis,  is  no  longer  a  poetical  fiincy.  There  was 
tk  time  when  the  camelopard  was  deemed  imaginary. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

Of  the  Hieroglyphical  Pictwrea  of  the  EgyptuvM, 

CEETAHfi^T  of  aJl  men  that  suffered  from  the  confusion  of 
Babel,  the  Egyptians  found  the  best  evasion ;  for,  though 
words  were  confounded,  they  invented  a  language'^  of  things, 
and  spake  unto  each  other  by  common  notions  in  nature. 
Whereby  they  discoursed  in  silence,  and  were  intuitively- 
understood  from  the  theory  of  their  expresses.  For  they 
assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  unto  all  eyes,  and 
by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions®  were  able  to  com- 
municate their  conceptions  unto  any  that  coapprehended  the 
syntaxes  of  their  natures.  This  many  conceive  to  have  been, 
the  primitive  way  of  writing,  and  of  greater  antiquity  than, 
letters ;  and  this  indeed  might  Adam  well  have  spoken,  who 
understanding  the  nature  of  things,  had  the  advantage  of 
natural  expressions.  Which  the  Egyptians  but  taking  upon 
trust,  upon  their  own  or  common  opinion,  from  conceded 
mistakes  they  authentically  promoted  errors  ;  describing  in 
their  hieroglyphicks  creatures  of  their  own  invention,  or 
from  known  and  conceded  animals,  erecting  significations 
not  inferible  from  their  natures.^ 

^  a  language,']  A  common  langruage  might  possibly  bee  fi-amed 
wliicb  all  shotild  understand  under  one  character,  in  their  own  tongue, 
aa  well  as  all  understand  in  astronomy  the  12  signes,  the  7  planets,  and 
the  several  aspects  ;  or  in  geometry,  a  triangle,  a  rhombe,  a  square,  a 
parallelogram,  a  helix,  a  decussation,  a  cross,  a  circle,  a  sector,  and 
such  like  very  many :  or  the  Saraoeni<^  and  algebraick  characters  in 
arithmetick,  or  the  notes  of  weight  among^physitians  and  apothecaryes : 
or  lastly,  those  marks  of  punctuations  and  qualityes  among  granmia> 
nans  in  Hebrew  under,  in  Arabick  above,  the  words.  To  let  pass 
Paracelsus  his  particular  marks,  and  the  common  practice  of  all  trades. 

■  ly  their  conjunctions,  <fec.]  More  clearly,  "by  the  conjunction  and 
composition  of  those  shapes  of  animals,  &c." 

'  Whicfi  the  EgyptiwM,  <<rc.]  How  little,  alas,  do  we  know  of  the 
picture-writing  of  the  Egyptians,  even  after  all  the  profound  researches 
of  Toung,  Ghampollion,  Klaproth,  Akerblad,  De  Sacy,  and  others  :  and 
how  little  (we  may  perhaps  add)  can  we  hope  ever  to  see  effected.  We 
are  told  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (and  subsequent  researches  have  done 
little  more  than  enable  us  to  comprehend  his  meaning)  that  the  Egyp- 

TOL.  II.  r 
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And  first,  although  there  were  more  things  in  nature,  than 
words  which  did  express  them,  yet  even  in  these  mute  and 

tians  used  three  modes  of  writing ; — ^the  epistolographic  (called  demotic 
•by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  enckorUd  in  the  Kosetta  inscription)^ 
the  hieratic  (employed  by  the  sacred  Scribes),  and  the  hieroglyphicJc, — 
oonsisting  of  the  ih^^^  (subsequently  termed  phonetic)  and  the  sym* 
holic,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds ; — one  representing  objects  jpro- 
perly,  another  metaphorically,  a  third  ertiffmaticaiUy,  The  great  disoovery 
made  by  Dr.  T.  Young,  from  the  Bosetta  inscription,  was  that  some  of 
the  hieroglyphfl  were  £e  ngnt  qfsoimdt,  each  hieroglyph  signifying  the 
first  letter  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  object  represented.  Supposing 
aU  their  picture-writing  to  be  symbolical,  then  it  would  be  mfuufestly 
impossible  to  hope  to  r^id  it.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  figure 
of  a  bee  expressed  tiieidea  of  royalty  ;  but  who.  could  have  guessed  this  ? 
Supposing  on  the  other  hand  that  the  hieroglyphs  Mf^iteeitdvrdy  pJumetic 
(which  was  not  the  case,  nor  can  we  possibly  ascertain  in  what  propor- 
tion they  were  so),  supposing  them  also  to  be  certain  and  determinate 
signs  of  sounds,  one  and  the  same  sign  always  employed  to  represent 
one  and  the  saraie  sound ; — suj^osing  in  short  that  ''  we  could  speD 
syllables  and  distii^raish  -m)rd»with  as  much  certainty  and  precision  as 
if  they  had  been  written  in  any  of  th«  improved  alphabets  of  the  west, 
there  would  yet  always  remain  one  difficulty  over  which  genius  itself 
could  not  triumph  ;  namely,  to  discover  the  signification  of  the  words, 
when  it  is  not  known  by  tradition  or  otherwise  :" — ^when  the  original 
language  has  long  since  utteriy  vanished ;— ^^nd  when  the  only  instni- 
raent  laft  wherewith  we  can  labour  (the  CSopti<^  is  but  the  mutilated  and 
imperfect  fragment  of  an  extinct  language^  itself  when  living  the  rem- 
nant only  of  that  elder  form  of  speech  which  we  are  seeking  to  decypher ; 
but  of  which,  alas  !  through  so  imperfect  a  medium,  but  slight  traces 
and  lineaments  can  be  here  and  there  feiintly  reflected.  The  article, 
BGTFT,  in  the  Sup.  to  Ency,  Brit,  and  KLEBOCtLimeacKB,  in  Ency,  Metrop. 
together  with  artides  in  the  45th  and  67th  toIb.  of  i^Edmlmrgh  Memew, 
will  give  those  disposed  to  gafurtiier  iatto  the  subject  a  frdl  and  interest- 
ix^  view  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  effected  in  this  most  diffioult,  if 
not  hopeless,  field  of  labour. 

Bat  our  author's  speoial  object  in  tiiis  diapter  is  to  bring  against  the 
Egyptians  tiie  twofold  charge  ;  firsts  of  **  describing  in  their  hi-erog>y> 
phicks  creatures  of  their  own  inveations.;"  and  seeondly,  of  "erectif^, 
from  known  and  conceded  ammnls,  significations  not  iaferible  from,  their 
natures."  No  charge,  bewever,  can  befiurlyentertaftited  till  it  has  been 
proved  ; — and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  show  that  many  of  the 

monsters  enumerated,  were  really  Egyptian : ''Considering 

how  absurdly  and  monstrously  com|3ioated  the  Egyptian  supetstitioBB 
really  were,  it  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  sepaxate  that  whidh  is 
most  folly  established  or  most  goneraily  admitted,  fr^m  the  aooidental 
or  local  varieties,  wh»A  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  different  snthorB 
into  established  usages  of  tike  whole  natiosi^  and  still  more  from  those 
which  have  been  ihe  faonci&l  produetions^f  their  own  inventive  fiuml* 
tlesi*'— J9r;  Fovm^^  Bcnm;,.  Smp,  3ney*BriL  bs»  48. 
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silent  discourses,  to  express  complexed  significations,  they 
took  a  liberty  to  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of 
allowable  forms  into  mixtures  inexistent.  Thus  began  the 
descriptions  of  grrffins,  basilisks,  phoenix,  and  many  more ; 
which  emblematists  and  heralds  have  entertained  with  signi- 
fications answering  their  institutions  ;  hierogljphically  adding 
martegres,  wivemes,  lion-fishes,  with  divers  others.  Pieces 
of  good  and  allowable  invention  imto  the  prudent  spectator, 
but  are  looked  on  by  vulgar  eyes  as  literal  truths  or  absurd 
impossibilities ;  whereas  indeed  they  are  commendable  inven- 
tions, and  o£  laudable  significations. 

Again,  beside  these  pieces  fictitiously  set  down,  and  having 
no  copy  in  nature,  thejr  had  many  unquestionably  drawn,  of 
inconsequent  signification,  nor  naturalfy  verifying  their  inten*- 
tion.  We  shall  instaace  but  in.  few,  fuci  they  si^d  recorded 
by  Orus.  The  male  sex  they  expressed  by  a  vulture,*  because 
of  vultures  all  are  females,  and  impregnated  by  the  wind ; 
which  authentically  transmitted  hath  passed  many  pens,  and 
became  the  assertion  of  jElian,  Ambrose,  Basil,  Isidore, 
Tzetzus,  Philes,  and  others.  Wherein  notwithstanding 
what  injury  is  ofiered  unto  the  creation  in  this  confinement 
of  sex,  and  what  disturbance  unto  philosophy  in  the  conces- 
sion of  windy  conceptions,  we  shall  not  here  declare.  By 
two  drachms  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  signify.an  heart  ;^ 
because  tbe  heart  at  one  year  weigheth  two  drachms,  that 
is,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  unto  fi%  years  annually  in- 
creaseth  the  weight  of  one  dradim,  a^r  which  in  the  same 
proportion  it  yearly  decreaseth ;  so  that  the  life  of  a  man 
doth  not  naturally  extend  above  an  hundred.     And  this 

The  authors  on  whom  Browne  relies,  espdcaaHj  Fierius,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  received  without  the  caution  ezpreased  in  the  foregoing 
quotation. 

1  The  male  sex,  Ac]  See  Pierius  Mieroglj/sphica,  fol.  1626,  Ixziii. 
c.  1,  4.     Hwapodo  (4to.  cmd  Paww),  No.  12. 

'  By  two  drackms,  <&(;.]  Pierius  says  that  the  Egyptians  used  the 
vulture  to  symbolize  two  drachms,  or  a  heart ;  and  he  gives  other 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  symbol,  though  he  deems  that  mentioned 
by  Browne  the  most  probable  (Ibid.  1.  xviii.  e.  20).  Hora})ollo  says, 
they  used  the  vulture  to  represent  two  drachms,  because  unity  was 
expressed  by  i^o  lines ;  and,  unity  being  the  beginning  of  niunbers, 
most  fitly  doth  its  sign  express  a  vulture,  becauset,  like  unity,  it  is 
tin^  the  author  of  its  own  increase  (Ibid.  Ko.  12)* 

f2 
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was  not  only  a  popular  conceit,  but  consentaneous  unto  the 
physical  principles,  as  Hemius  hath  accounted  it.* 

A  woman  that  hath  but  one  child,  they  express  by  a  lion- 
ess ;  for  that  conceiveth  but  once.^  Fecundity  they  set  forth 
by  a  goat,  because  but  seven  days  old  it  bemmeth  to  use 
coition.*  The  abortion  of  a  woman  they  descnbe  by  an  horse 
kicking  a  wolf;  because  a  mare  will  cast  her  loal  if  she 
tread  in  the  track  of  that  animal.^  Deformity  they  signify 
by  a  bear ;®  and  an  unstable  man  by  a  hyaena,^  because  that 
animal  yearly  exchangeth  its  sex.  A  woman  delivered  of 
a  female  child  they  imply  by  a  bull  looking  over  his  left 
shoulder ; «  because  if  in  coition  a  bull  part  from  a  cow  on 
that  side,  the  calf  will  prove  a  female.^ 

All  which,  with  many  more,  how  far  they  consent  with 
truth  we  shall  not  disparage  our  reader  to  dispute ;  and 
though  some  way  allowable  -unto .  wiser  conceits  who  could 
distinctly  receive  their  significations,  yet  carrying  the  majesty 
of  hieroglyphicks,  and  so  transmitted  by  authors,  they  crept 

*  In  hie  Philosophia  Barharica, 

•  A  wynum,  ^fec]  Pterins,  lib.  i.  c.  14,  fforapoUo,  No.  82. 

•  Fecmdityf  <fec.J    Pieritu,  lib.  x.  c.  10,  HorapoUo,  No.  48, 

•  The  abortion,  dtrc]    Pierius,  lib.  xi.  c.  9,  fforapoUo,  No.  45. 
Whether  the  tracke  of  the  wolfe  will  cause  abortion  in  a  mare  is 

hard  to  bee  knowne  :  but  the  mare  does  soe  little  feare  the  wolfe,  that 
(as  I  have  heard  itt  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  related)  as  soone  as  shee  perceaves  the  wolfe  to  lye  in  watch 
for  her  young  foale,  she  will  never  cease  hunting  with  open  mouth  till 
shee  drive  him  quite  away  :  the  wolfe  avoyding  the  gripe  of  her  teeth, 
as  much  as  the  stroke  of  her  heeles  :  and  to  make  up  the  probability 
hereof,  itt  is  certaine  that  a  generous  horse  will  fasten  on  a  dog  with 
his  teeth,  as  fell  out  anno  1653,  in  October,  at  Bletchinden  (Oxon),  a 
colt  being  bated  by  a  mastive  (that  was  set  on  by  his  master  to  drive 
him  out  of  a  pasture)  tooke  up  the  dog  in  his  teeth  by  the  back,  and  rann 
away  with  him,  and  at  last  flinging  him  over  his  head  lefte  the  dog  soe 
bruised  with  tiie  gripe  and  the  fiill,  that  hee  lay  half  dead ;  but  the 
generous  colte  leapt  over  the  next  hedge,  and  ran  home  to  his  own  pas- 
ture unhurt. — Wr, 

•  Deformity,  <fcc.]  Pierius,  1.  xi.  c.  42.  fforapoUo,  No.  83,  says, 
"  Hominem,  qui  initio  quidem  informis  natus  sit,  sed  postea  formam 
acceperit,  innuunt  depicta  ursa  prsegnante." 

'  an  WMtaJtiU,  dfcc]    Pierius,  1.  xi.  c.  24,  fforapoUo,  No.  69. 

•  A  womofn,  <fe{;.]  Pierius,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  fforapoUo,  who  adds  also  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  No.  43. 

•  femaU,']  I  We  heard  this  avowed  by  aundent  grave  fermers. — Wr. 
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into  a  belief  with  many,  and  favourable  doubt  with  most. 
And  thus,  I  fear,  it  hath  fared  with  the  hieroglyphical  sym- 
bols of  Scripture ;  which,  excellently  intended  in  the  species 
of  things  sacrificed,  in  the  prohibited  meats,  in  the  dreams 
of  Pharaoh,  Joseph,  and  many  other  passages,  are  ofttimes 
racked  beyond  their  symbolizations,  and  eiSarged  into  con- 
structions disparaging  their  true  intentions.' 


CHAPTEE  XXI.2 

Of  the  Picture  of  Haman  Hwnged, 

Is  common  draughts,  Haman  is  hanged  by  the  neck  upon 
an  high  gibbet,  after  the  usual  and  now  practised  way  of 
suspension :  but  whether  this  description  truly  answereth 
the  original,  learned  pens  consent  not,  and  good  grounds 

'  intentUms.^ .  Boss  despatches  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th 
chapters  in  the  following  summary  remarks : — 

**  In  some  subsequent  chapters  the  doctor  questions  the  pictures  of 
St.  Christopher  carrying  Christ  over  the  river  :  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
hack  killing  the  dragon ;  of  St.  Jerom  with  a  clock  hanging  by ;  of 
mermaids,  unicorns,  and  some  others  ;  with  some  hieroglyphick  pictures 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  this  he  doth  luctari  cum  larois,  and  with  ^neas 
in  the  poet,  Irruit  et  frmtra  ferro  diverberat  vmbras.  He  wrestles  with 
shadows ;  for  he  may  as  well  question  all  the  poetical  fictions,  all  the 
sacred  parables,  all  tropical  speeches ;  also  escutcheons,  or  coats  of  arms, 
signs  hanging  out  at  doors — where  he  will  find  blue  boars,  white 
lions,  black  swans,  double-headed  eagles,  and  such  like,  devised  only  for 
distinction.  The  like  devices  are  in  military  ensigns.  Felix,  Prince  of 
Salemmn,  had  for  his  device  a  tortoise  with  wings,  flying,  with  this 
mottOj  amor  addidit;  intimating,  that  love  gives  wings  to  the  slowest 
spirits.  Lewis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  gave  for  his  device,  a  hand 
out  of  the  clouds,  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  with  this  motto,  ^qua  durant 
temper.  Henry  the  First,  of  Portugal,  had  a  fljring  horse  for  his  device. 
A  tiiousand  such  conceits  I  could  allege,  which  are  symbolical,  and 
therefore  it  were  ridiculous  to  question  them,  if  they  were  historical. 
As  for  the  cherubims,  I  find  four  difierent  opinions.  1.  Some  write 
they  were  angels  in  the  form  of  birds.  2.  Aben  Ezra  thinks  the  word 
chemb  signifieth  any  shape  or  form.  3.  Josephus  will  have  them  to  be 
winged  animals,  but  never  seen  by  any.  4.  The  most  received  opinion 
is,  that  they  had  the  shape  of  children  ;  for  rvib  in  Hebrew,  and  robe  in 
Chaldee,  signifieth  a  child ;  and  che,  as  :  so  then,  cherub  signifieth  as  a 
child,  audit  is  most  likely  they  were  painted  in  this  form." 

»  Chap,  xxi.]    The  whole  chapter  first  added  in  6th  edition. 
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there  are  to  doubt.  For  it  is  not  easily  made  out  that  this 
was  an  ancient  way  of  execution  iu  the  public  punishment 
of  malefactors  among  the  Persians,  but  we  often  read  of  cru- 
cifixion in  their  stories.  So  we  find  that  Orostes,  a  Persian 
governor,  crucified  Polycrates  the  Samian  tyrant.  And 
hereof  we  have  an  example  in  the  life  of  Ai*taxerxes,  King 
of  Persia  (whom  some  will  have  to  be  Ahasuerus  in  this 
story),  that  his  mother,  Pary satis,  flayed  and  crucified  her 
eunuch.  The  same  also  seems  implied  in  the  letters 
patent  of  King  Cyrus:  Omnia  qui  hone  mutaverit  juS' 
sionem,  tollattir  lignum  de  domo  ejus,  et  erigatwr,  et  con- 
figatur  in  co.* 

The  same  kind  of  punishment  was  in  use  among  the 
Eomans,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and  Grecians. 
Por  though  we  find  in  Komer  that  Ulp«es  in  a  fury  hanged 
the  strumpets  of  those  who  courted  Penelope,  yet  it  is  not 
8o  easy  to  discover  that  this  was  the  public  practice  or  open 
course  of  justice  among  the  Greeks. 

And  even  that  the  Hebrews  used  this  pi!esent  way  of 
hanging,  by  illaqueation  or  pendulous  suffocation,  in  public 
justice  and  executions,  the  expressions  and  examples,  in 
Scripture  conclude  not,  beyond  good  doubt. 

That  the  King  of  Hai  was  hanged,  or  destroyed  by  the 
common  way  of  suspension,  is  not  conceded  by  the  learned 
Masius  in  his  comment  upon  that  text;  who  conceiveth. 
thereby  rather  some  kind  of  crucifixion,  at  least  some  pati- 
bulary  affixion  after  he  was  slain,  and  so  represented  unto 
the  people  until  toward  the  evening. 

Though  we  read  in  our  translation  that  Pharaoh  hanged 
the  chief  baker,  yet  learned  expositors  understand  hereby- 
some  kind  of  crucifixion,  aocording  to  the  mode  of  Egypt, 
whereby  he  exemplarily  hanged  out  till  the  fowls  of  the  air 
fed  on  his  head  or  face,  the  first  part  of  their  prey  being  the 
eyes.  And  perhaps  according  to  the  signal  draught  hereof 
in  a  very  old  manuscript  of  Genesis,  now  kept  in  the  Empe- 
ror's library  at  Vienna,  and  accordingly  set  down  by  the 
learned  Petrus  Lambecius,  in  the  second  tome  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  library. 

"When  the  Gibeonites  hanged  the  bodies  of  those  of  the 

*  In  Ezra  vi. 
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haoae  of  Saul,  tha^bj  wasinteBded  some  kind  of  crucifying,^ 
aeoGffding  nnto  good  expoaitoro,  and  the  vulgar  translation ; 
encifiaerunt  eos  in  7»onte  tioram  domino.  Nor  only  these, 
mentioned  in  H0I7  Scripture,  but  divers  in  human  authors, 
said  to  have  suJSered  by  way  of  suspension  or  cmeifixian 
might  not  perish  by  immediate  eruciJSxion  ;^  but  however 
otherwise  destrojed,  their  bodies  might  be  aflierward  ap- 
pended or  £sifit^ied  unto  some  elevated  engine,  as  exemplary 
objects  unto  the  eyes  of  the  people.  ^  So  sometimes  we  read 
of  tiie  crucifixion  of  only  some  pa^,  as  of  the  heads  of 
Julianus  and  Albinus,  though  their  bodies  were  cast  away.^ 
Besides,  all  crosses  or  engines  of  crucifixion  were  not  of 
the  ordinary  figure,  nor  compounded  of  transverse  pieces, 
which  make  out  the  name,  but  some  were  simple,  and  made 
of  one  arrectarvum  servins  ior  affi^don  or  infixion,  either  &8- 
tening  or  piercing  through ;  and  some  kind  of  crucifixiozL  is 
the  setldng  of  heads  upon  poles. 

That  legal  text  wluch  se^ns  to  eountenanoe  the  common 
way  of  himging,  if  a  man  hath  committed  a  sin  worthy  of 
death,  and  they  hajig  him  on  a  tree',*  is  not  so  received  hy^ 
Quiatian  and  Jewish  expositors.  And,  as  a  good  annotator 
of  omost  deHvaretb,  out  of  MaimonideB :  the  Hebrews  under- 
stand not  this  of  putting  him  to  death  by  hanging,  but  of 
hanging  a  man  after  he  was  stoned  to  death,  and  the  man- 
ner is  thus  described ;  after  he  is  stooayed  to  death  they  fasten 
a  piece  of  timber  in  the  earth,  and  out  of  it  th^e  cometh  a 
^ece  of  wood,  and  then  they  tie  both  his  hands  one  to 
another,  and  hang  him  unto  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

*  Deut.  xxi.  +  Ainswortli. 

'  the  Cfibeonites,  <£?c.]  Ike  Jews,  as  u  just  afterwards  remarked,  in- 
flicted the  in&my  (rather  than  punishment)  of  hanging  after  death. 
And  so  might  these  Gibeenites.  But  they  were  not  Israetites^  as  Bev. 
T.  H.  Home  has  observed,  but  Oanaanites,  and  probably  retained  thdr 
own  laws.  See  his  section  on  the  punishments  mentioned  in  Scripture  ; 
Introdmction,  dsc,  jpart  ii.  ch.  iii.  %iv. 

♦  Nor  only,  tkc]  This  sentence  is  inserted,  in  MS.  SLOAN.  1827,  instead 
of  the  following :  "  Many,  both  in  Scripture  and  humsA  writers,  might 
be  said  to  be  crucified,  taough  they  did  not  perish  immediately  by  cru- 
cifixion.'* 

*  catt  away."]  The  succeeding  sentence  was  added  firtnn  MS.  SLOAir. 
1827. 
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Beside,  the  original  word,  hak<my,  detennineth  not  the 
doubt.  For  that  by  lexicographers  or  dictionary  interpre- 
ters, is  rendered  suspension  and  crucifixion,  there  being  no 
Hebrew  word  peculiarly  and  fully  expressing  the  proper  word 
of  crucifixion,  as  it  was  used  by  the  Bomans ;  nor  easy  to 
prove  it  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  nail  them  by 
distinct  parts  unto  a  cross,  after  the  manner  of  our  Saviour 
crucified;  wherein  it  was  a  special  fisivour  indulged  unto 
Joseph  to  take  down  the  body. 

Lipsius  lets  fall  a  good  caution  to  take  off  doubts  about 
suspension  delivered  by  ancient  authors,  and  also  the  ambi- 
guous sense  of  Kpefiaerai  among  the  Greeks.  Tale  apud 
JLatmos  ipsum  suspendere,  quod  in  crucem  referendum  moneo 
juventutem ;  as  that  also  may  be  understood  of.  Seneca, 
Ziatrocinitim  fecit  aliquis,  quid  ergo  meruit  ?  ut  suspendatur. 
And  thia  way  of  cnicifying  he  conceiveth  to  have  been  in 
general  use  among  the  Eomans,  imtil  the  latter  days  of  Con- 
fitantine,  who  in  reverence  unto  our  Saviour  abrogated  that 
opprobrious  and  infamous  way  of  crucifixion.  Whereupon 
succeeded  the  common  and  now  practised  way  of  suspension. 

But  long  before  this  abrogation  of  the  cross,  the  Jewish 
nation  had  known  the  true  sense  of  crucifixion  :  whereof  no 
nation  had  a  sharper  apprehension,  while  Adrian  crucified 
five  hundred  of  them  every  day,  until  wood  was  wanting  for 
that  service.  So  that  they  which  had  nothing  but  *  crucify' 
in  their  mouths,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodies  ;  early  suffering  the  reward  of  their  imprecations,  and 
properly  in  the  same  kind. 


CHAPTEE  XXn.« 

Of  the  Pictwre  of  God  the  Father;  of  the  Swn,  Moon,  and  Winds, 
with  others. 

The  picture  of  the  Creator,  or  God  the  Father,  in  the  shape 

«  Chap,  xxii.]  The  first  and  second  subjects  of  this  chapter  were 
Nos.  14  and  15,  of  chapter  xxii.  in  editions  1672  and  1686.  There  they 
were  obviously  out  of  their  place,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  observations.  I  have  therefore  removed  them  :  and  having 
found  (in  No.  1827  of  the  Sloanian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum)  some 
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of  an  old  man,  is  a  dangerous  piece/  and  in  this  fecundity  of 
sects  may  revive  the  anthrapomorphiies,*  Which  although 
maintained  from  the  expression  of  Daniel,  '^  I  beheld  where 
the  ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  hair  of  his  head  was  like 
thepurcrwool ;"  yet  may  it  be  also  derivative  from  the  hiero- 
glyphical  description  of  the  Egyptians ;  who  to  express  their 
eneph  or  Creator  of  the  world,  described  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  mantle,  with  an  egg  in  his  mouth,  which  was  the  emblem 
of  the  world.  Surely  those  heathens,  that  notwithstanding 
the  exemplary  advantage  in  heaven,  would  endure  no  pictures 
of  sun  or  moon,  as  being  visible  unto  all  the  world,  and  need- 
ing no  representation,  do  evidently  accuse  the  practice  of 
those  pencils  that  will  describe  invisibles.  And  he  that  chal* 
lenged  the  boldest  hand  unto  the  picture  of  an  echo,  must 
laugh  at  this  attempt,  not  only  in  the  description  of  invisi- 
bility, but  circumscription  of  ubiquity,  and  fetching  under 
lines  incomprehensible  circularity. 

The  pictures  of  the  Egyptians  were  more  tolerable,  and  in 
their  sacred  letters  more  veniably  expressed  the  apprehen- 
sion of  divinity.  Eor  though  they  implied  the  same  by  an 
eye  upon  a  sceptre,  by  an  eagle's  head,  a  crocodile  and  the 
like,  yet  did  these  manual  descriptions  pretend  no  corporal 
representations,  nor  could  the  people  misconceive  the  same 
onto  real  correspondencies.  So,  though  the  cherub  carried 
some  apprehension  of  divinity,  yet  was  it  not  conceived  to 
be  the  shape  thereof;  and  so  perhaps,  because  it  is^  meta- 
phorically predicated  of  God  that  he  is  a  consuming  fire,  he 
may  be  harmlessly  described  by  a  flaming, representation. 

*  Certain  hereticks  who  ascribed  human  figure  unto  God,  after  which 
they  conceived  he  created  man  in  his  likeness. 

additional  instances  of  mistakes  in  "pictural  draughts,"  I  have  formed 
the  two  transplanted  numbers,  together  with  the  hitherto  unpublished 
matter,  into  a  new  chapter. 

^  pieceJ]  This  is  a  very  just  and  worthy  censure,  and  well  followed 
with  aoome  in  the  close  of  this  paragraph.  St.  Paul  saw  things  in  a 
Tifflon  which  himself  could  not  utter :  and  therefore  they  are  verye  bold 
with  God,  who  dare  to  picture  him  in  any  shape  visible  to  the  eye  of 
mortality,  which  Daniel  himself  behelde  not,  but  in  a  rapture  and  an 
eztatical  vision :  unlesse  they  can  answere  that  staggering  question, 
"To  what  will  you  Uken  me  ? " —  Wr. 

St.  Augustine  censures  this  impropriety ;  Ep.  cxxii. 
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Yet  if^  as  some  will  have  it,  all  mediocrily  of  follj  is  foolish, 
and  because  an  unrequitable  evil  may  ensue,  an  indifferent 
convenience  must  be  omitted,  we  sbidl  not  urge  such  repie- 
sentments;  we  could  spare  the  Holy  Lamb  for  the  picture 
of  our  Saviour,  nad  the  dove  or  fiery  tongues  to  tepsew^nt 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  The  sun  and  moon  are  usually  des(»ribed  with  human 
£stces ;  whether  herein  there  be  not  a  Pagan  imitation,  and 
those  visages  at  &st  imp&d  Apollo  aiid  Diana,  we  may 
miake  some  doubt ;  and  we  find  the  statue  of  the  sun  was 
framed  with  rays  about  the  head,  which  were  the  indeciduous 
and  unshaven  locks  of  Apollo.  We  should  be  tooiconomical^ 
to  question  the  pictipres  o£  the  winds,  aa  conmionly  drawn  in 
human  heads,  and  with  their  cheeks  distended ;  which  mot- 
withstanding  we  find  condemned  by  Minutius,  as  answering 
poetical  fancies,  and  the  Gentile  description  of  iEolus, 
Boreas,  and  the  feigned  deities  of  winds. 


3.®  In  divers  pieces,  and  that  signal  one  of  Testa,^  describ- 
ing Hector  dragged  by  Achilles  about  the  walls  of  Troy,  we 
find  him  drawn  by  cords  or  fastenings  about  both  his  ancles  ; 
which  notwithstanding  is  not  strictly  answerable  unto  the 
accoimt  of  Homer,  concerning  this  act  upon  Hector,  but 
rather  applicable  unto  that  of  Hippothous  drawing  away 
the  body  of  Patrodus,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Homer : 

Hippothous  pede  trahebat  in  forti  pugna  per  acrem  pugnam. 
Ligatiom  loro  ad  malleoliim  circa  tencUnes. — H<nn.  II.  xtH.  289. 


*  Or  quarrelsome  with  pictures.  Dion.  Ep.  7,  a*  cd  Policar.  et  Pet, 
ffctU,  not.  in  vit.  S.  JHonys.  ^ 

8  §  8.]  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  now  first  printed ; — from  us.  sloan. 
1827,  3  ; — ^where  it  is  thus  prefiiced : — "Though  some  things  we  have 
elsewhere  delivered  of  the  impropriety,  ^Isity,  or  mistakes,  in  pictural 
draughts,  yet  to  awaken  your  curiosity,  these  may  be  also  considered. 
— ^In  divers  pieces,  &c.** 

9  Testa.']  Pietro  Testa,  a  painter  of  Lucca  and  Bome,  drowned  1632, 
in  the  Tyber,  endeavouring  to  save  his  hat,  which  had  been  blown  off  by 
a  gust  of  wind. — Or, 
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For  that  act  performed  by  Achilles  upon  Hector  is  more 
ptfticiilarly  described : 

Ambomm  retro  pedmn  perforavit  tendines 

Ad  talmn  nsqne  a  calee,  bubulaque  innezuit  lora 

De  cnrraqne  ligaTit ;  caput  v«rotnhi  sl^it. — Mom.JL  xzii.  396. 

So  that  he  bound  not  these  ties  about  his  feet,  but  made  a 
paforation  behind  them,  through  which  he  ran  the  thongs, 
and  so  dragged  him  after  his  chariot :  which  was  not  h^d 
to  effect ;  the  strength  of  those  tendons  being  able  to  hold 
in  that  tracture  ;  and  is  a  common  way  practised  by  butchers, 
&11S  to  hang  their  sheep  and  oxen.^ 

This,  though  an  unworthy  act,  and  so  delivered  by  Homer, 
jet  somewhat  retaliated  the  intent  of  Hector  himself  towards 
the  body  of  Patroclus,  the  intimate  of  Achilles ;  and  stands 
excused  by  Didymus  upon  the  custom  of  the  Thessalians,  to 
drag  the  body  of  the  homicide  imto  the  grave  of  their  slain 
Mends ;  and  the  example  of  Simon  the  Thessalian,  who  thus 
dealt  with  the  body  of  Eurodamus,  who  had  before  slain  his 
brother. 

4.  But,  not  to  amuse  you  with  pictures  derived  from 
Gentile  histories,  the  draught  of  Potiphar's  lady  Iving  on  a 
1)ed,  and  drawing  Joseph  unto  her,  seems  additional  imto  the 
teit,  nor  strictly  justifiable  from  it ;  wherein  it  is  only  said, 
tbat,  after  some  former  temptation,  when  Joseph  came  home 
to  despatch  or  order  his  affairs,  and  there  was  no  man  of  the 
house  then  within,  or  with  him,  that  she  laid  hold  of  his 
garment  and  said,  "lye  with  me,"  without  such  apt  prepara- 
tions either  of  liakedness,  or  being  in  her  bed,  or  the  like 
opportunities,  which  pictures  thereof  have  described. 

5i  The  picture  of  Moses,  praying  between  Hur  and  Aaron, 
seems  to  have  miscarried  in  some  draughts  ;  while  some  omit 
the  rod  which  he  should  hold  up  in  his  hand ;  and  others 
describe  him  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  supported  by  them : 
whereas  it  is  plainly  said  in  the  text,  that,  when  Moses  was 
weary  of  standing,  he  sat  down  upon  the  rock.  And  there- 
fore, for  the  whole  process,  and  full  representation,  there 
must  be  more  than  one  draught ;  the  one  representing  him 

*  oxen.']  In  the  royal  library  at  Turin  is  a  curious  volume,  containing 
the  Iliad,  illustrated  by  the  monks.  One  of  the  illuminations  represents 
tJie  burial  of  Hector,  and  a  train  of  Benedictines  assisting  in  the  funeral 
ceremony. 
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in  station,  the  other  in  session,  another  in  genuflexion.  And 
though  in  this  piece  Aaron  is  allowed  to  be  present  on  the 
hill  at  Eephidim,  yet  may  he  also  challenge  a  place  in  tlie 
other  piece  of  mount  Sinai  (wherein  he  is  often  omitted), 
according  to  the  command  of  God  unto  Moses :  "  Thou  shalt 
come  up,  thou  and  Aaron  with  thee;  but  let  not  the  priests 
nor  the  people  break  through,  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord." 

6.  The  picture  of  Jael  nailing  the  head  of  Sisera  unto  tlie 
ground,  seems  questionable  in  some  draughts  ;  while  Sisera 
is  made  to  lie  in  a  prone  posture,  and  the  nail  driven  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  whereas  it  is  plainly  delivered 
that  Jael  struck  the  nail  through  his  temples,  and  fastened 
him  to  the  ground:  and  which  was  the  most  proper  and 
penetrable  part  of  the  skull ;  such  as  a  woman's  hand  might 
pierce,  driving  a  large  nail  through,  and  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  a  head,  according  to  the  description, — that  she 
took  no  ordinary  nail,  but  such  as  fastened  her  tent,  and 
pierced  his  head,  and  the  ground  under  it. 

7.  An  improper  spectacle  at  a  feast,  and  very  incongruous 
untx)  the  birth-day  of  a  prince,  a  time  of  pardon  and  relaxa- 
tion, was  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  More  properly,  in 
the  noble  picture  thereof,  the  hand  of  Reuben  hath  left  out 
the  person  of  ilerodias,  who  was  not  in  the  room,  agreeably 
unto  the  delivery  of  St.  Mark;  that,  after  Herod  had 
promised  to  grant  her  daughter  whatever  she  would  ask, 
she  went  out  to  enquire  of  her  mother,  Herodias,  what  she 
should  demand.  And  that  Salome,  or  her  daughter,  brought 
in  the  head  of  John  unto  Herod,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  though  it  well  sets  off  the  picture,  is  not  expressed  in 
the  text ;  wherein  it  is  only  said  that  she  brought  it  unto 
her  mother. 

8.  That  King  Ahasuerus  feasted  apart  from  the  queen,  is 
confirmable  from  Scripture  account.  "Whether  the  queen 
were  present  at  the  fatal  feast  of  Belshazzar  seems  of  greater 
doubt ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that,  upon  the 
fright  and  consternation  of  the  king,  when  none  of  the  Chal- 
deans could  read  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  the  queen 
came  in,  and  recommended  Daniel  unto  him.  But  if  it  be 
only  meant  and  understood  of  the  queen-mother,  the  draught 
may  hold,  and  the  licentia  pictoria  not  culpable  in  that 
notable  piece  of  Tintoret  or  Bassano  describing  the  feast  of 
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Belfihazzar,  wherein  the  queen  is  placed  at  the  table  with  the 
king. 

9.  Though  some  hands  have  failed,  yet  the  draught  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  prison  is  properly  designed  by  Eubens,  sleeping 
between  tw-o  soldiers,  and  a  chain  on  each  arm ;  and  so 
illustrateth  the  text,  that  is,  with  two  chains  fastened  unto 
Ids  arms,  and  the  one  arm  of  each  of  the  soldiers,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  times,  to  fasten  the  prisoner  imto  his 
guard  or  keeper ;  and  after  which  manner  St.  Paul  is  con- 
ceired  to  have  had  the  liberty  of  going  about  Eome. 

10.  In  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  sleeping  in  the  ship, 
while  in  many  draughts  he  is  placed  not  fiar  from  the  middle, 
or  in  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  it  is  a  variation  from  the  text, 
which  distinctly  saith  "  at  the  poop,"  which  being  the 
highest  part,  was  freest  from  the  billows.  Again,  in  some 
pieces  he  is  made  sleeping  with  his  head  hanging  down  ;  in 
others,  on  his  elbow ;  which  amoimteth  not  unto  the  textual 
expression,  "  upon  a  pillow,"  or  some  soft  support,  or  at 
least  (as  some  conceive  that  emphatical  expression  may 
imply)  some  part  of  the  ship  convenient  to  lean  down  the 
head.  Besides,  this  picture  might  properly  take  in  the  con- 
current account  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  describe  a  single, 
ship,  since  the  same  delivereth  that  there  went  off  other 
namcuhp,  or  small  vessels  with  it. 

11.  Whilst  the  text  delivereth  that  the  tempter  placed 
our  Saviour  (as  we  read  it)  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
some  draughts  do  place  him  upon  the  point  of  the  highest 
turrets;  which,  notwithstanding,  Josephus  describeth  to 
have  been  made  so  sharp  that  birds  might  not  light  upon 
them ;  and  the  word  vTepvyiov  signifying  a  pinna?  or  some 
projecture  of  the  building,  it  may  probably  bo  conceived  to 
have  been  some  plain  place  or  jetty,  from  whence  he  might 
well  cast  himself  down  upon  the  ground,  not  falling  upon 
any  part  of  the  temple ;  ii  there  were  no  wing  or  prominent 
part  of  the  building  peculiarly  called  by  that  name. 

12.  That  piece  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
in  several  draughts,  doth  not  conform  imto  the  historical 

'  the  word,  Ac. J  Unquestionably  it  conld  not  have  been  any  thing 
ike  a  turret  or  pinnacle.  Some  commentators  (Le  Clerc)  consider  it  a 
projecting  portion  of  the  building  outside  the  parapet.  Others  (Bosen- 
iniiller)  aJl  it  the  flat  roof  of  a  portico. 
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accounts :  while  in  some  tliey  are  described  naked  and  bare- 
headed; and  in  others  with  improper  coverings  on  their 
heads.  "Whereas  the  contrary  is  delivered  in  the  text,  under 
all  learned  languages,  and  also  by  our  own,  with  some 
expositions  in  the  margin:  not  naked  in  their  bodies, 
(according  to  their  figure  in  the  Moma  Sotterranea  of  Bosio,^ 
among  the  sepulchral  figures  in  the  monument  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla),  but  having  a  loose  habit,  after  the  Persian  mode, 
upon  them,  whereby  it  might  be  said  that  their  garments 
did  not  so  much  as  smell  of  the  fire ;  nor  bare  on  their  heads, 
as  described  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla, 
but  having  On  it  a  tiara,  or  cap,  after  the  Persian  fashion, 
made  somewhat  reclining  or  falling  agreeable  unto  the  third 
table  of  the  fifth  cemetery,  and  the  mode  of  the  Persian  sub- 
jects; not  a  peaked,  acuminated,  and  erected  cap,  proper 
unto  their  kings,  as  is  set  down  in  the  medal  of  Antoninus, 
with  the  reverse,  jdrmenm.  A  standard  direction  for  this 
piece  might  probably  be  that  ancient  description  set  down 
in  the  ^endar  used  by  the  Emperor  Basuius  Porphyro- 
genitus,  and  by  Pope  Paul  the  Pifth,  given.unto  the  Vatican, 
where  it  is  yet  conserved-^ 

^  HoTtuif  tfec]  Jacques  Bosio,  Soma  £hiterrcmea;  left  imperfect  by 
hinij  but  published  by  his  executor,  Aldrovandiiu,  fol.  1632  ;  since 
translated  into  Latin,  and  reprinted  several  times,  with  additions. — Gr, 

*  Numerous  additioBfr  might  yet  further  be  made  to  our  author's  collec- 
tion of  pictorial  inaccuracies,  if  such  were  £urly  within  our  province.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  us,  at  least,  to  give  one  or  two  references  to  such, 
additions.  John  Intenande  Avala,.  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died  at  Madrid, 
in  1770,  published  a  work  on  the  errors  of  paintei^  in  representing 
religious  subjects  ;  it  is  entitled  Ptctor  Chrisiiamu  Eniditus,  fol.  1720. 

In  the  European  Magazdne,  for  1786,  vol.  iz.  p.  241,  is  noticed  a  very 
curious  work  (little  known),  by  M.  Phil.  Bohr,  entitled  Pictor  Errans, 
which  was  abridged  by  Mr.  W.  Bowyer.  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  Anecdotes 
ofSpence,  and  Mr.  B'laraeli,  in  hviCwriosUies  of  Literature,  have  given 
some  very  amusing  collectanea  of  the  kiad.  In  the  Monthly  Magazine 
for  1812,  are  noticed  several  singular  absurdities  in  costume ;  and  un- 
doubtedly many  other  such  examples  would  reward  a  diligent  foi:a^e 
through  our  numerous  periodical  publications : — but  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  compare  the  IWml/ratwM  wluch  are  constantly  issuing  from  the 
hands  of  our  artists,  with  the  works  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  in 
order  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  the  proverbial  conduaion  of  the 
whole,  matter ; — **  it  is  even  as  pUaseth  thej^amter" 
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Compendiously  of  manypopiUar  Cugtoms,  Opinions,  Ac.  viz.  of  an  Hwe 
trotting  ^kt  Highrway  ;  of  tke  omiiuma  appearing  of  Owls  and  Ravens; 
(fthe  faUing  of  Salt;  of  Itreaking  the  Egg-shall :  of  the  True  Lovers* 
Knot ;  of  the  Cheek  Bwming  or  Ea/r  Trnglimg  ;  o/  speaking  under  the 
Rose;  of  Smoke  following  the  Fair;  of  Sitting  cross-legged;  of  hair 
igpon  Moles  ;  of  the  set  time  of  pairing  of  Nails  ;  of  IAm£  heads  up(m 
Spovts  and  Cisterns  ;  of  the  saying y  Ungirtf  Unblest ;  of  the  Sun  danc- 
img  on  Eaater-dag ;  of  the  SiUy-hofW  ;  of  being  Drwik  once  a  MowHh; 
ff  the  appearing  oftheJ>evil  with  a  Cloven  hoof. 

Ji  an  hare  cross  the  high-way,*  there  are  few  above  three- 
Bcore  years  tliat  are  not  perplexed  thereat;  which  not- 
withstanding is  but  an  augunal  terror,  according  to  that 
leceived  expression,  Inauspicatum  dot  iter  ohlatus  lepus. 
And  the  ground  of  the  conceit  was  probably  no  ^eater  than 
this,  that  a  fearful  animal  passing  by  us,  portended  unto  us 
something  to  be  feared :  as  upon  the  like  consideration,  the 
meeting  of  a  fox  presaged  some  future  imposture ;  which 
was  a  superstitious  observation  prohibited  unto  the  Jews,  as 
is  expressed  in  the  idolatry  of  Maimonides,  and  is  referred 
unto  the  sin  of  an  observer  of  fortones,  or  one  that  abuseth 
erents  unto  good  or  bad  signs ;  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses ;  which  notwithstanding  sometimes  succeeding,  ac- 
cording to  fears  or  desires,  have  left  impressions  and 
timoroiis  expectations  in  credulous  minds  &)v  ever. 

2.  That  owls  and  ravens^  are  ominous  appearers,  and  pre- 

*  hate.']  When  a  bare  crosseth  us,  irBethinke  itfe  in  lucke  ifaioedioiild 
806  neerely  escape  us,  and  wo  had  not  a  dog  as  neere  to  oatoh  her. — Wr, 

*  raeenaJ]  Ijie  raven,  by  his  aoonte  sense  of  smdling,  disoeras  the 
aaronr  of  iSie  dying  bodyea  at  the  tops  of  chimnies,  and  that  makes 
them  flutter  abont  the  windows,  as  they  use  to  doe  in  the  seaiishe  of  a 
caicasse.  Now  l^cause  whereever  they  doe  this,  itt  is  an  evident  signe 
that  the  sick  party  seldome  escapes  deathe :  thence  ignorant  people 
oonnte  them  ominons,  as  foreboding  deatiie,  and  in  some  kind  as  cansmg 
deathe,  whereof  they  have  a  sense  indeed,  but  are  noe  cause  staU.  0£ 
owlee  there  is  not  the  same  opinion,  especially  in  countiy-meii,  who 
thinke  as  well  of  them  in  the  bame  as  of  the  cat  in  the  house :  but  in 
great  otyes  where  they  are  not  frequent,  their  shriking  and  horrid 
note  in  &e  night  is  offensive  to  women  and  dhildren,  and  such  as  are 
w«ake  or  siok^ —  Wr. 

On  the  owl,  as  an  ominous  bird,  see  iZ%e  Qiutn  Bee,  ii.  22.--«/(^ 
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signifying  unlucky  events,  as  Christians  yet  conceit,  was  also 
an  augurial  conception.  Because  many  ravens  were  seen, 
when  Alexander  entered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to 
preominate  his  death ;  and  because  an  owl  appeared  before 
the  battle,^  it  presaged  the  ruin  of  Crassus.  Which,  though 
decrepit  superstitions,  and  such  as  had  their  nativity  in  times 
beyond  all  history,  are  fresh  in  the  observation  of  many 
heads,  and  by  the  credulous  and  feminine  party  still  in  some 
majesty  among  us.  And  therefore  the  emblem  of  super- 
stition was  weU  set  out  by  Ripa,*  in  the  picture  of  an  owl, 
an  hare,  and  an  old  woman.  And  it  no  way  confirmeth  the 
augurial  consideration  that  an  owl  is  a  forbidden  food  in  the 
law  of  Moses ;  or  that  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by  the  raven 
and  the  owl,  in  that  expression  of  Isa.  xxxiv. ;  that  it  should 
be  "  a  court  for  owls,  that  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern 
should  possess  it,  and  the  owl  and  the  raven  dwell  in  it;" 
for  thereby  was  only  implied  their  ensuing  desolation,  as  is 
expounded  in  the  words  succeeding ;  "  He  shall  draw  upon 
it  the  line  of  confusion,  and  the  stones  of  emptiness."^ 

3.  The  falling  of  salt^  is  an  authentic  presagement  of  ill- 
luck,  nor  can  every  temper  contemn  it ;  from  whence  not- 

*  Iconohgia  de  Ccesare, 

^  the  hatile.']    With  the  Parthians  near  Charrse. 

*  emptiness,]  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  cuckoo  is  not  honoured 
with  a  place  here.  "  Plinie  writeth  that  if,  when  you  first  hear  the 
<juckoo,  you  mark  well  where  your  right  foot  standeth,  and  take  up  of 
that  earth,  the  fleas  will  hy  no  means  breed,  either  in  your  house  or 
chamber,  where  any  of  the  same  earth  is  thrown  or  scattered  ! "  MilVs 
Natwral  and  Artificial  Conclusions^  1650.  In  the  North,  and  perhaps 
all  over  England,  it  is  vulgarly  accounted  an  unlucky  omen,  if  you  have 
no  money  in  your  pocket,  when  you  hear  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time 
in  a  season.     Queen  Bee,  ii.  20. — J^. 

It  would  perhaps  be  rather  difficult  to  say  under  what  circumstances 
most  people  would  not  consider  such  a  state  of  pocket  an  **  unlucky 
omen." 

It  is  a  still  more  common  popular  divination,  for  those  who  are 
unmarried  to  count  the  number  of  years  yet  allotted  to  them  of 
single  blessedness,  by  the  number  of  the  cuckoo's  notes  which  they  coimt 
when  first  they  hear  it  in  the  spring. 

*  saU.]  Where  salt  is  deare,  'tis  as  ill  caste  on  the  ground  as  bread. 
And  soe  itt  is  in  France,  where  they  pay  for  every  bushel  40s.  to  the 
Icing  ;  and  cannot  have  itt  elsewhere :  and  soe  when  a  glass  is  spilt  'tis 
ill  lucke  to  loose  a  good  cup  of  wine. — Wr, 
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withstanding  nothing  can  be  naturall}^  feared ;  nor  was  the 
lame  a  general  prognostick  of  future  evil  among  the  ancients, 
but  a  particular  omination  concerning  the  breach  of  friend- 
slup.  For  salt,^  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friend- 
sliip,  and,  before  the  other  service,  was  offered  unto  their 
guests;  which,  if  it  casually  fell,  was  accounted  ominous, 
isd  their  amity  of  no  duration.  But  whether  salt^  were  not 
only  a  symbol  of  friendship  with  man,  but  also  a  figure  of 
amity  and  reconciliation  with  Gt)d,  and  was  therefore 
observed  in  sacrifices,  is  an  higher  speculation.* 

4.  To  break  the  egg-shell  after  the  meat  is  out,  we  are 
taught  in  our  childhood,  and  practise  it  all  our  lives  ;  which 
nevertheless  is  but  a  superstitious  relique,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Pliny;  Smc  pertinet  ovorvm,  ut  exsorhuerit 
fuisque  calices  protintis  frangi,  aut  eosdem  cochlearihus  per- 
forari ;  and  the  intent  hereof  was  to  prevent  witchcr^t  ;* 

^FvrsaU,  itcJ]  The  hospitality  most  Hberally  shown  by  Mr.  Ackerman 
of  the  Strand^  to  the  Cossack  veteran,  Alexander  Zemlenuten,  in  1815, 
iras  lughly  estimated  by  the  stranger,  who  in  describing  his  generous 
reception  xused  the  exclamation,  "He  gave  me  bread  and  salt."  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  41st  vol.  oi  i^e  Monthly  Magazine — ^and  illustrated 
by  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  and  feeUngs  of  the  ancients  respecting  this 
"incorruptible  symbol  of  friendship." — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  pic- 
tare  of  the  last  supper,  has  represented  Judas  Iscariot  as  having  over* 
turned  the  salt. — J^, 

Captain  M'Leod,  in  his  voyage  of  the  Alceste,  says  that  in  an  island 
sear  the  straits  of  Gaspar,  ''  salt  was  received  with  the  same  horror  as 
arsenic." 

*  But  wJvether  salt,  <i&c.]     First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

^  also  afigurCf  Ac."]  In  the  first  vol.  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  will  be 
fonnd  a  paper  on  the  symbolical  uses  of  salt,  p.  579.  In  the  same  volume 
also  occur  several  papers  on  the  use  made  formerly  of  the  salt-cellar 
(which  was  often  lai'ge,  ornamented  and  valuable,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table)  as  a  point  of  separation  between  guests  of  higher 
and  lower  degree. — To  drmk  below  the  salt  was  a  condescension  ;  to  attain 
a  seat  above  it,  an  object  of  ambition. — See  Bishop  JBalVs  Satires,  No.  vi. 
b.  28. 

Among  the  regalia  used  at  the  king's  coronation,  is  the  salt  of  state, 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dinner  table,  in  the  foi-m  of  a  castle  with 
towers,  richly  embellished  with  various  coloured  stones,  elegantly 
chased,  and  of  silver,  richly  gilt.  This,  it  is  said,  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  II.  by  the  City  of  Exeter.— /ef. 

♦  to prevefnt  witckcTaft,^  "To  keep  the  Varies  out,"  as  they  say  in 
Combeiland. — J^. 

TOL.  II.  O 
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for  lest  witcbes*  should  draw  or  prick  their  names  herein, 
and  Teneficiously  mischief  their  pers^os,  thej  broke  the 
shell,  as  Dalecampins  hath  obserroi 

6.  The  true  lovers'  knot^  is  very  much  magnified,  and 
still  retained  in  presents  of  love  among  ns ;  which  though  iix 
all  points  it  doth  not  make  out,  had  perhaps  its  original  from 
the  nodits  Serculanus,  or  that  which  was  called  Hercules  his 
knot,  resembling  the  snaky  complication  in  the  eaduceus  or 
rod  of  Hermes ;  and  in  which  form  the  zone  or  woollen 
gu'dle  of  the  bride  was  fastened,  as.  Tumebus  observeth  in: 
his  Adversaria, 

6.  When  our  cheek  bumeth  or  ear  tingleth,^  we  usually 
sa^  that  somebody  is  talking  of  us,  which  isan  ancient  con- 
ceit, and  ranked  among  superstitious  opimons  by  Pliny  ; 
Ahsentes  tinnUu  auriitm  prtBsen^ire  sermones  de  se,  reeepiutn^ 
est;  according  to  that  distich  noted  by  Dolecampius ; 

Grarrula  quid  totis  resonas  mihi  noctibus  auris  ? 
Nesdo  qnem  duns  nimc  i        '  ' 


Which  is  a  conceit  hardly  to  be  made  out  without  the 
concession  of  a  signifying  genius,  or  universal  Mercury,  con- 
ducting sounds  unto  their  distant  subjects,  and  teaching  us 
to  hear  by  touch. 

7.  When  we  desire  to  confine  our  words,  we  commonly 
say  they  are  spoken  under  the  rose  ;^  whidi  expression  is 

*  lest  iri^diev.]  lieast  they  perclnnoe  might  -sse  them  for  boates  (as 
they  thought)  to  sayle  in  by  night. — Wr, 

^  lovers*  hnot,'\  The  true  lovers'  knot  is  magnified,  for  the  moral  sig- 
nification not  esily  nntyed ;  and  for  the  naturally — ^bycaase  itt  is  a  knot 
both  wayes,  that  is,  two  knots  in  one. —  Wr. 

^  tmgleth.]  The  singing  of  the  eare  is  frequent  upon  the  least  cold 
seizing  on  the  braine :  but  to  make  construction  hereof,  as  yf  itt  were 
the  silent  hmnme  of  some  absent  Mendly  soule  (especially  falling  most 
to  bee  observed  in  the  night,  when  few  friends  are  awake)  is  one  of  the 
dotages  of  the  heathen. — Wr. 

®  rose.]  Of  those  that  commonlye  use  this  proverb  few,  besides  the 
learned,  can  give  a  reason  why  tiiey  use  itt :  itt  is  sufficient  that  all 
men  knowe  what  wee  meane  by  that  old  forme  of  speeche,  thoughe  (a» 
of  manye  other  such  like)  they  know  not  the  originall. —  Wr. 

Warburton  (says  Brand)  commenting  on  that  passage  of  Shakspeare 
in  Henry  VI.  : — 

"  From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me," 
supposes  the  present  saying  to  have  originated  in  the  struggle  between 
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commendable,  if  the  rose  from  any  natural  property  may  be 
tbe  symbol  of  silence,  as  Nazianzen  seems  to  imply  in  these 
translated  verses ; 

Utque  latet  Eosa  venia  sno  pntamine  clansa. 
Sic  OS  yincla  ferat,  validisque  arctetur  habenis, 
Indicatque  suis  prolixa  silentia  labris : 

And  is  also  tolerable,  if  by  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words 
spoken  under  the  rose,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  compo- 
tation,  from  the  ancient  custom  in  symposiack  meetings,  to 
wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads :  and  so  we  con- 
demn not  the  German  custom,  which  over  the  table 
describeth  a  rose  in  the  ceiling.  But  more  considerable  it 
is,  if  the  original  were  such  as  Lemnius  and  others  have 
recorded,  that  the  rose  was  the  flower  of  Yenus,  which  Cupid 
consecrated  unto  Harpocrates  the  God  of  silence,  and  was 
therefore  an  emblem  thereof,  to  conceal  the  pranks  of  venery, 
as  is  declared  in  this  tetrastich : 

Est  rosa-fios  Yoieris,  cujus  qub  fikeia  laterent, 

Barpoorati  matris,  donadicavit  amor; 
Inde  rosam  meusia  hospes  suBpendit  amicis, 

Gonyivs  ut  sub  eA  dicta  tacenda  sciant." 

8.  That  smoke  doth  follow  the  fairest,^  is  an  usual  saymg 
vith  us,^  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  whereof  although 
there  seem  no  natural  ground,  yet  is  it  the  continuation  of  a 
very  ancient  opinion,  as  Petrus,  Victorius,  and  Casaubon 
have  observed  from  a  passage  in  Athenffius ;  wherein  a  para- 
site thus  describeth  himself:. 

tlie  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  in  which  secrecy  must  veiy 
often  have  been  enjoined,  on  various  occasions,  and  probably  was  so 
"under  the  rose." 

In  Pegge's  Anonymianaf  the  symbol  of  silence  is  referred  to  the  rose 
OD  a  clergyman's  hat,  and  derived  from  the  silence  which  popidb  priests 
kept  as  to  the  confessions  of  their  people. — Jeff, 

'  scicmt.']  The  discourses  of  the  table  among  true  Vmoig  fnendes  re- 
quire as  stricte  silence,  as  those  of  the  bed  between  ibe  married. — Wr, 

*  fcnrtsL]  The  fairest  and  tenderest  complexions  are  soonest 
offended  with  itt :  and  therefore  when  they  complain,,  men  use  this 
suppling  proverb. — Wr. 

'  an  uwal  saying  wkk  t».]  An  observation  of  Brand  {Popular 
AnUquUies)  seems  to  imply  that  he  considered  the  saying  to  have  be- 
come extinct  since  the  days  of  Browne.  This  is  by  no  means  the  ease. 
It  is  still  very  common  in  Norfolk. 

g2 
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To  every  table  first  I  come, 

Whence  porridge  I  am  call'd  by  some  : 

A  Capaneus  at  stairs  I  am^ 

To  enter  any  room  a  ram ; 

Like  whips  and  thongs  to  all  I  ply. 

Like  smoke  unto  the  fair  I  fly. 

9.  To  sit  cross-legged,^  or  with  our  ^fingers  pectinated  or 
shut  together,  is  accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  persuade  us 
from  it.  The  same  conceit  religiously  possessed  the  ancients 
as  is  observable  from  Vluyy ;  poplites  altemis  genihus  impo- 
nere  nefas  olim :  and  also  from  Athenseus,  that  it  was  an  old 
veneficious  practice,  and  Juno  is  made  in  this  posture  to 
hinder  the  delivery  of  Alcmaena.  And  therefore,  as  Pierius 
observeth,  in  the  medal  of  Julia  Pia,  the  right-hand  of  Venus 
was  made  extended  with  the  inscription  of  Yenus  Genitrix ; 
for  the  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was  an 
hieroglyphick  of  impediment,  as  in  that  place  he  declareth. 

10.  The  set  and  statary  times  of  pairing  of  nails,  and 
cutting  of  hair,^  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  consideration ; 
which  is  perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition. For  piaculous*  it  was  unto  the  Eomans  to  pare 
their  nails  upon  the  NundinsB,  observed  every  ninth  day  ; 
•and  was  also  feared  by  others  in  certain  days  of  the  week  ; 
according  to  that  of  Ausonius,  Ungues  Mercurio,  Barham 
Jove,  Cypride  Crines ;  and  was  one  part  of  the  wickedness 
that  filled  up  the  measure  of  Manasses,  when  'tis  delivered 
that  he  observed  times.* 

11.  A  common  fashion  is  to  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles 
vof  the  fiace;  which  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient 

*  1  Chron.  xxxv. 

^  To  sit  cross-legged.']  There  is  more  incivilitye  in  this  forme  of 
fitting,  then  malice  or  superstition ;  and  may  sooner  move  our  spleen  to 
a  smile  then  a  chafe. — Wr. 

*  ?iair.]  They  that  would  encrease  the  haire  maye  doe  well  to  ob- 
serve the  increasing  moone  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  Taurus  or 
Cancer :  they  that  would  hinder  the  growthe,  in  the  decrease  of  the 
moone,  especially  in  Capricomus  or  Scorpio :  and  this  is  soe  &r  from 
superstitious  folly  that  it  sayours  of  one  guided  by  the  rules  of  the 
wise  in  physic.  And  what  is  sayd  of  the  haare  may  bee  as  fitly  applied 
to  the  nayles.— PFr.    Oh !  Mr.  Dean ! 

^  piacvdow]    Bequiring  expiation. 
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custom :  and,  tbougli  innocently  practised  among  us,  may 
have  a  superstitious  original,  according  to  that  of  Pliny : 
Navos  in  facie  tondere  religiosum  hahent  ntmc  multi.  Prom 
the  like  might  proceed  the  fears  of  polling  elvelocks*  or 
complicated  hairs  off  the  heads,  and  also  of  locks  longer 
than  the  other  hair ;  they  being  votary  at  first,  and  dedi- 
cated upon  occasion ;  preserved  with  great  care,  and  accord- 
ingly esteemed  by  others,  as  appears  by  that  of  Apuleius, 
adjuro  per  dulcem  capilli  tui  nodulum, 

12.  A  custom  there  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  adorn 
aqueducts,  spouts  and  cisterns  with  lions*  -heads;  which 
though  no  illaudable  ortiament,  is  of  an  Egyptian  genealogy, 
who  practised  the  same  under  a  symboHcal  illation.  Eor 
because,  the  sun  being  in  Leo,  the  flood  of  Nilus  was  at  the 
fidl,  and  water  became  conveyed  into  every  part,  they  made 
the  spouts  of  their  aqueducts  through  the  head  of  a  lion.^ 
And  upon  some  celestial  respects  it  is  not  improbable  the 
great  Mogul  or  Indian  king  both  bear  for  his  arms  the  lion 
and  the  sun.^ 

13.  Many  conceive  there  is  somewhat  amiss,  and  that  as 
we  usually  say,  they  are  unblest,  until  they  put  on  their 
girdle.  Wherein  (although  most  know  not  what  they  say) 
there  are  involved  unknown  considerations.  For  by  a  girdle 
or  cincture  are  symbolically  implied  truth,  resolufion,  and 
readiness  unto  action,  which  are  parts  and  virtues  required 
in  the  service  of  Gk)d.  According  whereto  we  find  that  the 
Israelites  did  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  their  loins  girded  ;^ 

•  Isa.  xi. 

*  dvehcks."]  Such  is  the  danger  of  cutting  a  haire  in  the  Hungarian 
knot  that  the  blood  will  flow  out  of  itt,  as  by  a  quill,  and  will  not  bee 
stanched.  And  thence  perhaps  the  custome  first  sprange,  though  since 
abused. — Wr, 

^  lion,']  Architects  practise  this  forme  still,  for  noe  other  reason 
then  the  beautye  of  itt. — Wr, 

•  sun.']  These  two  are  the  emblems  of  majestye :  the  sonne  signify- 
ing singularity  of  incommunicable  gloiy  :  the  lyon  sole  soveraintye,  or 
monarchall  power ;  and  therefore  most  sutable  to  their  grandeur. — Wr, 

'  girded,']  I  suppose  this  innocent  custome  is  most  comely  and  most 
Christian,  partly  in  observation  of  the  old  precept  of  St.  Paule 
nSphes.  vi.  14],  and  partly  in  imitation  of  him  in  the  first  of  the  reve- 
lation, who  is  described  doubly  girt,  about  the  paps,  and  about  the 
loyns.  See  the  Icon  of  Si  Paul  before  his  Epistles,  in  the  Italian  Tes- 
tament, at  Lions,  1556. — Wr, 
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and  the  Almighty  challenging  Job,  bids  him  gird  up  his 
loins  like  a  man.  So  runneth  the  expression  of  Peter, 
"  &ird  up  the  loins  of  your  nnnds,  be  sober  and  hope  to  the 
end  ;'*  so  the  high  priest  wife  girt  with  the  girdle  of  fine 
linen ;  so  is  it  pafft  of  the  holy  habit  to  have  our  loins  girt 
about  with  truth ;  and  so  is  it  also  said  concerning  our 
Saviour,  "  Righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
£uiMulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins." 

Moreover  by  the  girdle,  the  heart  and  parts  which  Gbd 
requires  are  divided  j^m  the  inferior  and  concupiscential 
organs ;  implying  thereby  a  memento,  unto  purification  and 
cleanness  of  heart,  which  is  commonly  defiled  from  the  con^ 
cupiscence  and  affection  of  those  parts ;  and  therefore  unto 
this  day  the  Jews  do  bless  themselves  when  they  put  on 
their  zone  or  cincture.  And  thus  may  we  make  out  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  to  offer  sacrifice  with  our  feet  naked, 
that  is,  that  our  inferior  parts,  and  farthest  removed  &om 
reason,  might  be  free,  and  of  no  impediment  onto  us.  T%tU6 
Achilles,  though  dipped  in  Styx,  yet,  having  his  heel  un- 
touched by  that  water,  although  he  were  fortified  elsewhere, 
he  was  slain  in  that  part,  as  <mly  vulnerable  in  the  inferior 
and  brutal  part  of  man.  This  is  that  part  of  Eve  and^  her 
posterity  the  devil  still  doth  bruise,  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
soul  which  adhereth  unto  earth,  and  walks  in  the  path 
thereof.  And  in  this  secondaiy  and  symbolical  sense  it  may- 
be also  understood,  when  the  priests  in  the  law  washed  their 
feet  before  the  sacrifice ;  when  our  Saviour  washed  the  feet 
of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  not  thy  feet, 
thou  hast  no  part  in  me."  And  thus  is  it  symbolically 
explainable,  and  implieth  purification  and  cleanness,  when 
in  the  burnt-offerings  the  priest  is  commanded  to  wash  the 
inwards  and  legs  thereof  in  water ;  and  in  the  peace  and  sin- 
offerings,  to  bum  the  two  kidneys,  the  fkt  which  is  .about 
the  fianks,  and  as  we  translate  it,  the  caul  above  the  liver. 
But  whether  the  Jews,  when  they  blessed  themselves,  had 
any  eye  unto  the  words  of  Jeremy,  wherein  God  makes  thenx 
his  girdle;  or  had  therein  any  reference  unto  the  girdle, 
which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  hide  in  the  hole  of  the 

The  Israelites  ate  the  paschal  lamb  with  their  loins  girt,  aa  being  in 
reafliness  to  take  their  journey  (from  Egypt). 
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rod:  of  Euphzatea,  and  whmh  was  the  type  of  their  ^^ptudtj, 
ire  leave  imto  higher  coBJediure. 

14.  We  sl^  not^  I  hope,  diapange  the  rasuErectiOii  of 
our  Bedeemer,  if  we  say  the  sun  dotii  not  dance  aa  Easter- 
day.  And  though  we  would  willin^y  assent  xmto  aA j  sjm- 
pathetieal  exudtraon,  yet  cannot  ceikeeiTe  therein  any  wxae 
than  a  toopical  expre8ai<m.  Whether  any  such  motion  there 
were  in  l^t  day  wherein  Christ  arose,  Scripture  hath  not 
irevealed,  which  hath  been  .  punctual  in  oli^  records  'Con- . 
cemmg  sokry  miracles ;  and  the  Areope^gfte,  that  was  amazed 
at  the  eclipse,  took  no  notice  of  this.  And  if  metaphorical 
expresflionB  go  so  far,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  not  only  that 
one  sun  danced,  but  two  arose  that  day : — that  light  appeared 
at  hia  natiTity,  and  darkness  at  his  death,  and  yet  a  light  at 
both ;  for  even  tiiat  darkness  was  a  light  unto  the  Gentiles, 
iUnminated  by  that  obscurity : — that  it  was  the  first  time 
the  sun  set  shore  the  hoiizon ; — ^that  although  there  were 
^daikness  above  the  earth  there  was  light  beneatii  it ;  nor 
dare  we  say  that  hell  was  dark  if  he  w€ffe  in  it. 

15.  Qreat  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or  mem- 
branotis  covering,  comm<mly  called  the  siUy-how,  that  some- 
times is  foimd  about  the  heads  of  children  u:poa  their  birth, 
and  is  therefore  preserved  with  great  care,  not  only  as  medi- 
cal in  diseases,  but  effectual  in  success,  concerning  the  infant 
and  others,  which  is  surely  no  more  than  a  continued  super- 
stition. For  hereof  we  read  in  the  Life  of  Anioninus, 
delivered  by  Spariaanus,  that  children  are  bom  sometimes 
with  this  natural  cap ;  which  midwives  were  wont  to  sell 
unto  credulous  lawyers,  who  had  an  opinion  it  advantaged 
their  promotion.^ 

*  profnotion.]  By  making  them  gracious  in  pleadinge :  io  whom  I 
thinke  itt  was  sufficient  punishment,  that  they  bought  not  wit,  but  lolly 
sodeare. — Wr. 

Even  till  recently  the  opinion  has  been  held,  that  a  child's  caul  (silly- 
how)  would  preserve  a  person  from  drowning !  In  the  Timet  of  May  6, 
1814^  were  three  advertisementi^  of  fine  cauls  to  be  sold  at  considerable 
prices  specified.  The  following  appear  at  subsequent .  dates : — "  To 
voyagers.  A  child's  caul  to  be  sold  for  15  guineas.  Apply^  Ac" 
Times,  Dec.  8th,  1819. 

Another  for  16  guineas :  Times,  Dec.  16,  1829. 

'*  A  child's  caul  to  be  disposed  of.  The  efficacy  of  this  wonderful 
production  of  nature,  in  preserving  the  possessor  from  all  accidents  by 
sea  and  land,  has  long  been  experienced,  and  is  univerBally  acknow- 
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But  to  speak  strictly,  the  eiFect  is  natural,  and  thus  may 
be  conceived :  animal  conceptions  have  (largely  taken)  three 
teguments,  or  membranous  films,  which  cover  them  in  the 
vromb:  that  is,  the  chorion,  amnios  and  allantois.  The 
chorion  is  the  outv^ard  membrane,  wherein  are  implanted  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  umbilical  vessels,  whereby  its  nourish- 
ment is  conveyed.  The  allantois  is  a  thin  coat  seated  under 
the  chorion,  wherein  are  received  the  watery  separations 
conveyed  by  the  wrachus,  that  the  acrimony  thereof  should 
not  offend  the  skin.  The  amnios  is  a  general  iQvestment, 
containing  the  sudorous  or  thin  serocity  perspirable  through 
the  skin.  Now  about  the  time  when  the  mfant  breaketh 
these  coverings,  it  sometimes  carrieth  with  it,  about  the 
head,  a  part  of  the  amnois  or  nearest  coat;  which,  saith 
Spigelius,*  either  proceedeth  from  the  toughness  of  the 
membrane,  or  weakness  of  the  infant  that  cannot  get  clear 
thereof.  And  therefore,  herein  significations  are  natural 
and  concluding  upon  the  infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto 
magical  signalities,  or  any  other  person. 

16.  That  it  is  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  month,  is  a  com- 
mon flattery  of  sensuality,  supporting  itself  upon  physick, 
and  the  healthful  effects  of  inebriation.^    This  indeed  seems 

*  De  FormcUo  Fcetu. 

ledged  :  the  present  phenomenon  was  produced  on  the  4th  of  March 
inst.  and  covered  not  only  the  head,  but  the  whole  body  and  limbs  of  a- 
fine  female  infant,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  master  tradesman. 
Apply  at  No.  49,  Gee-street,  Goswell-street,  where  a  reference  will  be 
given  to  the  eminent  physician  who  officiated  at  the  birth  of  the  child." 
Times,  March  9th,  1820.  Another  advertised,  £6,  Times,  Sept.  6th, 
1 820.  Another  for  12  guineas,  ditto,  Jan.  23rd,  1824.  See  New  Monthly 
Mag.,  May,  July,  Aug.  1814. 

IiUdlect,  surely,  was  not  yet  infvll  march  at  this  period. 

^  inebriation.]  Noe  man  could  more  properlye  inveighe  against  this 
beastly  sinn,  then  a  grave  and  learned  physitian,  were  itt  for  noe  more 
but  the  acquitting  his  noble  faculty  from  the  guilt  of  countenancinge 
a  medicine  soe  lothsome  and  soe  odious.  Certainlye  itt  cannot  but 
magiiifiehis  sober  spirit,  that  does  make  his  own  &cult3'e  (as  Hagar  to 
Sarah)  vayle  to  divinity,  the  handmayd  to  her  lady  and  mistresse  : 
especially  seeinge  the  naturall  man  cannot  but  confesse  that  itt  is  base, 
unworthye  the  divine  offspring  of  the  human  soule,  which  is  immortall, 
to  put  of  itself  for  a  moment,  or  to  assume  the  shape,  or  much  less  the 
guise  of  (the  ugly  est  beast)  a  swine,  for  any  supposable  benefit  accruing 
thereby  to  this  outward  carcasse,   especially  when  itt  may  bee  fax 
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plamlj  affirmed  by  Avicenna,  a  physician  of  great  authority, 
and  whose  religion,  prohibiting  wine,  could  less  extenuate 
ebrielr.  But  Averroes,  a  man  of  his  own  faith,  was  of  an- 
other belief;  restraining  his  ebriety  unto  hilarity,  and  in  effect 
nu&ing  no  more  thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was 
allowable  in  Cato ;  that  is,  a  sober  incalescence  and  regulated 
sstuation  from  wine ;  or,  what  may  be  conceived  between 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  when  the  text  expresseth  they  were 
merry,  or  drank  largely ;  and  whereby  indeed  the  commodi- 
ties set  down  by  Avicenna,  that  is,  alleviation  of  spirits,  reso- 
lution of  superfluities,  provocation  of  sweat  and  urine,  may 
also  ensue.  But  as  for  dementation,  sopition  of  reason  and 
the  diviner  particle,  from  drink ;  thougn  American  religion 
approve,  and  Pagan  ^ietj  of  old  hath  practised  it,  even  at 
their  sacrifices,  Chrisnan  morality  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
will  not  allow*  And  surdy  that  religion  which  excuseth  the 
fact  of  Noah,  in  the  aged  surprisal  of  six  hundred  years,  and 
unexpected  inebriation  from  the  unknown  effects  of  wine, 
wiU  neither  acquit  ebriosity^  nor  ebriety,  in  their  known  and 
intended  perversions. 

And  indeed  although  sometimes  effects  succeed  which  may 
relieve  the  body,  yet  if  they  carry  mischief  or  peril  unto  the 
Boul,  we  are  therein  restrainable  by  divinity,  which  circum- 
Bcribeth  physick,  and  circumstantially  determines  the  use 
thereof.  Irom  natural  considerations  phvsick  commendet/i 
the  use  of  venery ;  and  haply  incest,  adultery,  or  stupration, 
may  prove  as  physically  advantageous  as  conjugal  copulation; 
which  notwithstanding  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice. 
And  truly  effects,  consequents,  or  events  which  we  commend, 
arise  ofttimes  from  ways  which  we  all  condemn.  Thus  from 
the  fSact  of  Lot  we  derive  the  generation  of  Euth  and  blessed 
nativity  of  our  Saviour ;  which  notwithstanding  did  not  ex- 
tenuate the  incestuous  ebriety  of  the  generator.  And  if,  as 
is  commonly  urged,  we  think  to  extenuate  ebriety  from  the 
benefit  of  vomit  oft  succeeding,  Egyptian  sobriety  will  con- 
better  relieyed  bj  soe  many  excellent,  easie,  warrantable  wayes  of 
physick. —  Wr. 

"  Drunkenness  (raethinks)  can  neither  become  a  wise  philosopher  to 
prescribe^  nor  a  virtuous  man  to  practise." — Bp,  HaU,  Hewven  upon 
Earth,  §  3. 

*  e&nonty.]    Habitual  drur.kenness. 
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demn  hb,  which  pui^d  botih  ways  twiee  a  month  withoot  sthis 
pertorhfttioii;  and  we  fooUshly  contemn  the  liberal  hand  a£ 
Ood,  and  ample  Jeld  of  meaiGmies  whidi  soberly  prodnoe 
that  acdon. 

17.  A  conceit  there  is,  that  the  deril  eonunonljappearetii 
with  a  cloven  hoof:  ^  wheieiii,  although  it  seem  excessivielj' 
ndiculous,  there  may  be  somewhat  of  truth ;  and  the  ground 
thereof  at  £rst  might  be  his  fieqnent  appearing  in  the  shape 
of  a  goat,  wiack  aaxBwem  that  description.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  ancient  Christians  cone^mmg  the  apparition  of 
Panites,  fftuns,  and  satyrs ;  and  in  this  form  we  read  of  one 
that  appeared  unto  Antony  in  the  wilderness.  The  same 
is  also  confirmed  from  expositions  of  Holy  Scriptures;  for 
whereas  it  is  said,*  "  Thou  shalt  not  offisr  unto  dev^,"  ifae 
original  word  is  ^e^hnirim,  that  is,  rough  and  hairy  goats, 
because  in  that  shape  the  devil  most  oSen  appeared;  as  is 
expounded  by  the  Babbins,  and  Tremellius  hath  also  eix- 
plained ;  and  as  the  word  Ascimah,  the  god  of  lEkoath,  is  by 
some  conoeiyed.  Nor  did  he  only  assume  this  shape  in  elder 
times,  but  commonly  in  latter  times,  especially  in  the  place 
of  his  worship,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  confession  of 
witches,  and  as  in  many  stories  it  stands  confirmed  by  Bodi- 
nus.t  And  therefore  a  goat  is  not  improperly  made  the 
hierogljphick  of  the  devil,  as  Herius  hath  expressed  it.  So 
might  it  be  the  emblem  of  sin,  as  it  was  in  the  sin-offering ; 
and  so  likewise  of  wicked  and  unful  men,  according  to  the 
expression  of  Scripture  in  the  method  of  the  last  distribu- 
tion ;  when  our  Saviour  shall  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  that  is,  the  sons  of  the  Lamb  from  the  children  of  the 
devil. 

*  Lent.  xviL  f  In  his  Damononumim, 

*  hoof,]  'Tia  lemarkable  that  of  all  CEeatures  the  devil  chose  the 
cloven-footed,  wherein  to  appeare,  as  satTrs,  and  goatiahe  monsters: 
the  swine  whereon  to  worke  his  malice :  and  the  calves  wherem  to  bee 
worshiped  as  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  For  which  cause  the  Spirit  of  God 
cald  those  calves  (raised  by  Jeroboam  for  worship)  devils  :  2  Chron.  zi. 
15.  And  that  he  chose  his  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  was  very 
suitable.  For  where  their  god  was  a  calfe,  'twas  not  improper  that  a 
butcher  should  be  the  preiste. — Wr. 
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CHAPTER  XKIT. 

Of  PopuUMr  OiuUnM,  Opinion,  ^ec  ;  of  the  Prediction  of  (he  Tear  ensuing 
from  the  Insects  in  Otik  AjipUs  ;  that  ChUdren  would  ncUwraUy  speak 
ffdtrcw;  of  refraining  to  hiU  SwaUows;  of  Lights  Jmmmg  dim  <tt  Ike 
Apparition  of  Spirits;  of  the  vearing  of  Coral ;  of  Moses'  Rod  in  the 
IHscavery  of  Mines;  of  ddseoverisig  doubtful  matters  by  Book  or  Stc^. 

1.  That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 
pievalent  humours,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our  nails, 
we  are  not  averse  to  ooneede;  but  yet  not  leadj  to  admit 
sundry  diyinationfi  migularly  raised  npon  them.  Nor  do  we 
observe  it  verified  in  others,  what  Cardan  *  discovered  as  a 
property  in  himself;  to  have  found  therein  some  signs  of 
most  events  that  ever  happened  unto  him.    Or  that  there  is 

'  much  considerable  in  that  doctrine  of  cheiromancy,  that  spots 
in  the  top  of  the  nails  do  signify  things  past ;  in  the  middle, 
things  present ;  and  at  the  bottom,  events  to  come.  That 
white  specks  presage  our  felicity;  blue  ones  our  misfor- 
tunes. That  those  in  the  nail  of  the  thumib  have  significa- 
tions of  honour ;  those  in  the  forefinger,  of  riches ;  and  so 
respectively  in  other  fingers  (according  to  planetical  relations, 
inm.  whence  they  receive  their  names),  as  Tricassus  t  hath 
taken  up,  and  Picciolus  well  rejecteth.^ 

We  shall  not  proceed  to  query  what  truth  there  is  in 
palmistry,  or  divmation  from  those  lines  incur  hands,  of 
high  denomination.  Although  if  any  thing  be  therein,  it 
seems  nofc  confinable  unto  man;  but  other  creatures  are  also 
considerable ;  as  is  the  forefoot  of  the  mole,  and  especially 
of  the  monkey^,  wherwn  we  have  observed  the  table-line,  that 
of  life  and  of  the  liver. 

2.  That  children  committed  unto  the  school  of  nature, 
without  institution,  would  naturally  speak  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  was  the  opinion  oi  ancient  heathens,  and 

*  JDe  Varietate  Bervm,  f  Ik  Inspeetione  Mcrnds, 

^  fpats,  Sc]  His  saying  hae  remained  to  the  present  day.  Sack 
supentitionfl  will  only  cease  when  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders, 
through  whom  they  find  their  way  into  the  nursery,  shall  have  ^ven 
place  to-  the  geaamcal  diflPadon  of  knowledge — espeoiaUy  of  religions 
knowledge. 
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continued  since  by  Christians ;  who  will  have  it  our  Hebrew 
tongue,  as  being  the  language  of  Adam.  That  this  were 
true,  were  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  for  the  easy  attain- 
ment of  that  useful  tongue,  but  to  determine  the  true  and 
primitive  Hebrew.  Por  whether  the  present  Hebrew  be  the 
unconfounded  language  of  Babel,  and  that  which,  remaining 
in  Heber,  was  continued  by  Abraham  and  his  posterity ;  ^  or 

6  JFar  whether  the  present  Hebrew,  <fec.]  On  the  subject  of  this  passage, 
patient  and  learned  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  Ruccessive  ages  to 
afford  us — only  hypothesis  and  conjectures.  And  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  nothing  more  satisfiftctory  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
expected,  yet  is  it  certain,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  thorwigh  com- 
petency to  propose  even  these,  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  tiie  most 
profound  acquaintance  with  history  and  geography  from  their  remotest 
traces ;  and  an  erudition  competent  to  the  aniJysis  and  classification,  not 
only  of  the  languages  of  antiquity,  but  of  those  living  tongues  and  dialects 
which  now  cover  the  earth,  and  to  which  modem  discoveries  are  daily 
making  additions.  On  the  question,  whether  the  confusion  of  tongues 
left  one  section  or  £Eunily  of  ^e  existing  population  in  possession  of  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  antediluvian  language,  I  cannot  perceive  the 
materials  for  constructing  even  a  conjecture.  As  to  the  theory  here 
proposed,  on  which  Abraham  might  understand  tiiose  nations  among 
whom  he  sojourned,  by  his  own  means  of  philological  approximation, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  almost  like  claiming  for  the  patiiarc^  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Amon^^  the 
most  recent  works  on  this  general  class  of  questions,  is  Mr.  Bike's 
Origines  BiUicce,  a  work  in  which  some  novel  hypotheses  have  called 
down  on  their  author  the  criticism  of  those  who  differ  from  him ;  -wrhile 
at  the  same  time  the  tribute  of  praise  has  not  been  denied  to  the  anility 
he  has  displayed,  and  especially  to  that  spirit  of  rtverence  for  scripftaral 
authority  which  pervades  his  work. 

Mr.  Beke  first  states  his  opinion, — in  opposition  to  the  more  u 
hypothesis  which  considers  the  languages  of  the  Jews,  Arabians, ' 
other  nations  of  similar  character,  to  be  the  Semitic  or  Shemitish  &.r 
of  languages, — that  this  origin  may  more  probably  be  assigned  to  t]( 
of  Tibet,  China,  and  all  those  nations  of  the  east  and  south-east  of  ^ 
which  are    manifestly  distinct    from    the   Japhthitish   Hindoos  i 
Tartars  ;  including  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  S< 
Seas.     He  subsequently  gives  the  following  reasons  for  attributing 
the  usually-called  Semitic  languages  (namely,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syrf 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  of  Abyssinia),  "  a  Mitzrite,  and  therefore  Hsunil 
origin."    "  When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  caU  Abraham  from  . 
native  country,  the  land  of  the  Arphaxidites,  or  Chaldees,  first  into  tJt 
country  of  Aram,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Canaan,  one  of  two  things^ 
must  necessarily  have  had  place  ;  either  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  lat-^^ 
ter  countries  spoke  the  same  language  as  himself,  or  eke  that  he  acquired  ^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongues  spoken  by  these  people  during  his  ' 
residence  in  the  countries  in  wluch  they  were  vernacular.    That  they  . 
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rather  the  language  of  Phoenicia  and  Canaan,  wherein  he 
lived,  some  learned  men  I  perceive  do  yet  remain  unsatisfied. 

all  made  use  of  the  same  language  caimot  be  imagined.  Even  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  descendants  of  Arphazad,  Abr^am's  ancestor,  and 
the  Aramites,  in  whose  territories  Terah  and  his  family  first  took  np 
their  residence,  spoke  the  same  language,  or,  at  the  furthest,  merely 
dialects  of  the  same  original  Shemitish  tongue,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
this  language  would  have  resembled  those  which  wei-e  spoken  by  the 
Hamitish  Canaanites,  and  Philistines,  in  whose  countries  Abraham 
afterwards  sojourned,  unless  we  at  the  same  time  contend  that  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  at  Babel  was  practically  inoperative ;  a  conclusion,  I 
apprehend,  in  which  we  should  be  directly  opposed  to  the  express  words 
of  Scripture :  Gen.  xi.  1 — 9. 

"  We  have  no  alternative,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  but  to  con- 
sider (as,  in  fact,  is  the  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  circum- 
stances), that  Abraham  having  travelled  from  his  native  place  (a  dis- 
tance of  above  500  miles)  to  the  'south  country,'  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, where  he  'sojourned  many  days,'  he  and  his  family  would  have 
aicquired  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  thus  took  up 
their   residence.     But  it  may  be  objected   that  Abraham   and  his 
descendants,   although  living  in   a  foreign  country,  and  necessarily 
speaking  the  language  of  that  country  in  their  communications  with  its 
inhabitants,  would  ^o  have  retained  the  Aramitish  tongue  spoken  in 
Haran,  and  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  having  been 
kept  up,  first  by  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  his  cousin  Bebekah,  and 
subsequently  by  that  of  Jacob  also  with  his  cousins  Leah  and  Bachel, 
and  more  especially  from  the  circumstance  of  Jacob's  having  so  long  re- 
sided in  Padan-Aram,  and  of  all  his  children,  with  the  exception  of 
Benjamin,  having  been  bom  there,  the  family  language  of  Jacob,  at  the 
time  of  his  return  into  the  '  south  country,'  must  indisputably  have  been 
the  Aramitish.    It  may  be  argued  farther,  that  although  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  communication  with  the  Ganaanities  and  the  Philistines, 
it  was  necessary  to  understand  their  languages  also,  yet  that  the  lan- 
guage most  fiuniliar  to  Jacob  and  his  household  continued  to  be  the 
Aramitish,  until  the  period  when  they  all  left  Ganaan  to  go  down  into 
31itzraim ;  and  hence  it  might  be  contended  that  no  good  reason  exists 
ibr  opponng  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  is  the 
same  Aramitish  ^tongue  which  was  taken  by  the  Israelites  into  Mitz- 
raim,  it  being  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  language  was  preserved 
substantially  without  corruption  during  the  whole  time  of  their  sojoum- 
\iig  in  that  coimtry. 

*'  But  even  admitting  this  argument,  which  however  I  am  far  from 
^o^wing  to  be  conclusive ;  how  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
IVrstlnc  language  1  This  is  clearly  not  of  Aramitish  derivation.  It  is 
lie  language  which  was  spoken  by  the  countrymen  of  Hagar,  amongst 
'  'Jiom  Lshmael  was  taken  by  her  to  reside,  and  with  whom  he  and  his 
^  fsoendants  speedily  became  mixed  up  and  completely  identified. 
»  tnong  these  people  it  is  not  possible  that  the  slightest  portion  of  the 
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Although  I  confess  probability  stands  fairest  for  the  fonner ; 
nor  are  they  wiiiiout  all  reason,  who  think  that  at  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  there  was  no  constitution  of  a  new  speech  in 
every  fiamily,  but  a  yariation  and  permutation  of  the  old ;  out 
of  one  common  language  raising  several  dialects,  the  primi- 
tive tongue  remaining  still  entire ;  which  thev  who  retained, 
might  make  a  shift  to  understand  most  of  the  rest.  By 
virtue  whereof  in  tiiose  primitive  times  and  greener  confu- 

Aramitish  tongae  of  Abraham  shoald  have  existed  before  the  time  of 
lahmael ;  nor  can  it  be  conoeived  that  the  Mitziitish- descendants  of  the 
laifeter  womld  have  acquired  that  language  through  him>  even  supposing 
(though  I  consider  it  to  be  far  from  an  es^blished  £M;t)  that  the 
Azamitish  had  continued  to  be  the  mdy  language  which  was  spoken  by 
Abraham's  fiunily  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  the  south 
country  among  the  Ganaanites  and  Philistines ;  and  supposing,  also, 
that  lahmael  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  of  no 
gQut  (which,  howerw,  is  vexy  improbable,  his:  mother  being  a  Mitzrite), 
fiom  the  oircumstanoe  of  his  childhood  having  been  passed  in  his  Other's 
house. 

"  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that  the  Mitzritidi  ori^^  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage is  a  fiiet  which  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  if  this  fact  be  conceded, 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  to  admit — ^indeed  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
say — ^that  the  Hebrew,  which  is  a  cognate  dialeet  with  the  Arabic,  must 
be  of  oommen  origin  with  tbst  language,  and  consequently  of  Mitz- 
ritish  derivation  .also. . . » The  &ct  of  the  striking  coinci- 
dences which  may  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  in  Northern 
Africa,  with  the  languages  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Hebrew,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  confinnatory  of  the  Hunitish  (»:%in  which  I  attri- 
baie  to  the  whole  of  them ;  and  it  becomes  the  more  particulsuiy  so,  on 
the  consideration  that  I  derive  the  Berbers  thems^ves  directly  from, 
the  country  where  I  conceive  the  Israelites,  to  have  acquired  their  hui> 
guage." 

As  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  change  which  took  place  in  the  exist- 
ing language  at  its  confusion,  Mr.  Beke  contends,  "  that  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  and  permanent  <diange  of  dialect  is  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  literal  meamng  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  than  the  supposition  that  tiie  consequences  of  that  miraculous 
oocurrenee  were  of  a  temporary  nature  only,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
present  diversities  in  the  languages  of  the  world  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
gradual  operation  of  subsequent  causes." 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  still  more  in  the  disquisition  whieH 
precedes  it,  Mr.  Beke's  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  a  very  high  authority 
both  as  a  natural  historian  and  a  philologist, — the  Bev.  W.  D.  Cony- 
beaie,  who  supports  (in  his  Memeniary  Ceurse  of  Leaktrea,  on  tke  CriH- 
cam,  Interpretaiion,  and  Leading  Doctri/net  of  the  Btble),  the  more  nsuali^ 
received  opinion,  that  Hebrew,  and  the  cognate  languages,  are  of  Shenx 
itidi  origin. 
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sions,  Abraham,  of  the"^  family  of  Heber,  was  able  to  converse 
with  the  Chaldeaiis,  to  imderstand  Mesopotamians,  Canaan- 
ites,  Philistiiies,  and  Egyptians:  whose  seTeral  dialects  he 
oonld  reduce  nnto  the  original  and  primitive  tongue,  and  so 
be  able  to  understand  them. 

3.  Though  useless  imto  us,  and  rather  of  molestation/  we 
commonly  re&ain  &om  killing  swallows,  and  esteem  it  un- 
lucky^ to  destroy  them:  whether  herein  there  be  not  a 
Pagan  relick,  we  have  some  reason  to  doubt.  Eor  we  read 
in  JSiian,  that  these  birds  were  sacred  unto  the  Penates  or 
household  gods  of  the  ancients,  and  therefore  were  pre- 
served.* The  same  they  also  honoured  as  the  nuncios  of  the 
spring ;  and  we  find  in  Athensdus  that  the  Bhodians  had  a 
sol^nn  song  to  welcome  in  the  swallow. 

4.  That  candles  and  lights  bum  dim  and  blue  at  the  ap- 
parition of  spirits,  may  be  true,  if  the  ambient  air  be  full  of 
salpliareou»  ^irits,  as  it  ha^eneth  ofttimes  in  mines,  where 
damps  and  acid  exhalations  are  able  to  extinguish  them. 
And  may  be  also  verified,  when  spirits  do  make  themselves 
visible  by  bodies  of  such  effluviums.  But  of  lower  consi- 
deration is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangers,  firam  the 
fimgons  pareels  about  the  wicks  of  candles ;  which  only  sig- 
nifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them,  hindering  the 
avolation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles ;  whereupon 
they  are  forced  to  settle  upon  the  snast.^ 

6.  Though  coral  doth  properly  preserve  and  fasten  the 
teeth  in  men,  yet  is  it  used  m  children  to  make  an  easier 
passage  &r.  them :  and  for  that  intent  is  worn  about  their 
*  The  same  is  extant  in  the  8th  of  AthenssOB. 

^  uideu,  Jkc.']  This  is  a  most  undeserved  eensure.  The  swallows  are 
▼eiyusefol  in  destroying  myriads  of  insects,  which  would  be  injurious. 

'  and  etteem^  ii  unlucky,  Acl  A  similar  superstition  attaches  to  the 
rohin  and  the  wren ; — the  tradition  i^  that  if  their  nests  are  robbed, 
the  cowa  will  give  bloody  milk ; — schoolboys  rarely  are  found  hardy 
enough  to  commit  such,  a  depredation  on  these  birds^  of  which  the  com- 
mon people  in  some  parts  of  England  have  this  legend — 

Bobinets  and  Jenny  Wrens, 

A2«  God  Almighty's  cocks  and  hens. 

•  ffuu^.]  The  Norfolk  (and  perhaps  other /oCfc'*)  vulgar  term,  signi- 
Q^ng  the  burnt  portion  of  the  wick  of  the  candle  ;  which,  when  suffi- 
ciently lengthened  by  want  of  snuffing,  becomes  crowned  with  a  cap  of 
tbe  purest  lamp-black,  called  here^  "tilie  fungous  parcels,"  &c. 
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necks.  But  whether  this  custom  were  not  superstitiously 
founded,  as  presumed  an  amulet  or  defensative  against  fasci- 
nation, is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  same  is  delivered 
by  Pliny  ;*  Aruspices  religiosum  coralli  gestamen  amoliendia 
periculis  arbitrantur ;  et  surculi  infantia  alligati,  tutelam 
habere  credv^ntur} 

6.  A  strange  kind  of  exploration  and  peculiar  way  of  rhab- 
domancy  is  that  which  is  used  in  mineral  discoveries  ;  that 
is,  with  a  forked  hazel,  commonly  called  Moses'  rod,  which 
freely  held  forth,  wiU  stir  and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it. 
And  though  many  there  are  who  have  attempted  to  make  it 
good,  yet  until  better  information,  we  are  of  opinion  with 
Agricolat,  that  in  itself  it  is  a  fruitless  exploration,^  strongly 
scenting  of  Pagan  derivation,  and  the  virgula  divma,  prover- 
bially magnified  of  old.  The  ground  whereof  were  the  magi- 
cal rods  in  poets,  that  of  Pallas  in  Homer,  that  of  Mercury 
that  charmed  Argus,  and  that  of  Circe  which  transformed 
the  followers  of  Ulysses.  Too  boldly  usurping  the  name  of 
Moses'  rod,  from  which  notwithstanding,  and  that  of  Aaron, 
were  probably  occasioned  the  fables  of  dl  the  rest.  Por  that 
of  Moses  must  needs  be  famous  unto  the  Egyptians ;  and 
that  of  Aaron  unto  many  other  nations,  as  being  preserved 
in  the  ark,  imtiL  the  destruction  of  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon. 

*  lib.  zxzii.  f  7)c  jBc  MetaUica,  lib.  ii. 

^  Thoat  temperamental,  <ke.]  The  first  five  sections  of  this  chapter 
were  first  added  in  the  2ud  edition. 

*  exploraUon.]  This  is  worthy  of  note  bycause  itt  is  averred  by  manye 
authors  of  whom  the  world  hath  a  great  opinion. — Wr, 

From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Philips,  in  TiUoch' a  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Tol.  xiii.  p.  809,  on  the  divining  rod,  it  appears  that  it  was  ably  advocated 
by  De  Thouvenel,  in  France,  in  the  18th  centuiy,  and  soon  after — ^in  our 
own  country — ^by  a  philosopher  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  a  chemist, 
Mr.  William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth.  Pryce  also  informs  us,  p.  123, 
of  his  Mimeralogia  Comuhiensis,  that  many  mines  have  been  discovered 
by  means  of  the  rod,  and  quotes  several ;  but,  after  a  long  account  of 
the  mode  of  cutting,  tying,  and  using  it,  interspersed  with  observations 
on  the  discriminating  fekculties  of  constitutions  and  persons  in  its  use, 
altogether  rejects  it,  because  "  Cornwall  is  so  plentifully  stored  with 
tin  and  copper  lodes,  that  some  accident  every  week  discovers  to  us  a 
fresh  vein,"  and  because  ''  a  grain  of  metal  attracts  the  rod  as  strongly 
as  a  pound,"  for  which  reason  "  it  has  been  found  to  dip  equally  to  a 
poor  as  to  a  rich  lode." — See  Tratu.  Geol,  Soe.  ii.  123. 
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7.  A  practice  there  is  among  us  to  determine  doubtful 
matters,  by  tbe  opening^  of  a  book,  and  letting  fall  a  staff, 
which  notwithstanding  are  ancient  fragments  of  Pagan 
diyinations.  The  first  an  imitation  of  sortes  ITomerica,  or 
TirgiliofUB^^  drawing  determinations  from  verses  casually 
occurring.     The  same  was  practised  by  Seyerus,  who  enter* 

'  ivpening.']  For  the  casoal  opening  of  a  Bible,  see  Cardan,  de  Fa* 
netete,  p.  1040. — Wr. 

*  VirgiliaTKB.]  King  Charles  I.  tried  the  sortea  VirgilianoB,  as  is 
related  by  Welwood  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"The  King  being  at  Oxford  during  the  civil  wars,  went  one  day  to 
see  the  public  library,  where  he  was  showed  among  other  books,  a  Virgil 
nobly  printed,  and  exquisitely  bound.  The  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
the  king-^  would  have  his  majesty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the 
tort€9  Virgiliano!,  which  every  body  knows  was  an  usual  kind  of  augury 
some  ages  past.  Whereupon  the  king  opening  the  book,  the  period 
which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part  of  Dido's  imprecation  against 
^neas ;  which  Mr.  Dryden  translates  thus : — 

Tet  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes. 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose. 
Oppressed  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field, 
His  men  discouraged  and  himself  expell'd, 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  subjects,  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  &te  lament  in  vain  : 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease. 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace  ; 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  commanc^ 
But  &11  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand. 
And  lie  unburied  in  the  conunon  sand. 
It  is  said  King  Charles  seemed  concerned  at  this  accident ;  and  that 
the  Lord  Falkland  observing  it,  would  likewise  try  his  own  fortune  in 
the  same  manner ;  hoping  he  might  &11  upon  some  passage  that  could 
have  no  relation  to  his  case,  and  thereby  divert  the  king's  thoughts 
from  any  impression  the  other  might  have  upon  him.    But  the  j^aoe 
that  Falkland  stumbled  upon  was  yet  more  suited  to  his  destiny  than 
the  other  had  been-  to  the  king's  ;  being  the  following  expressions  of 
Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  son  Pallas,  as  they  are  trana* 
lated  by  the  same  hand : — 

0  Pallas  I  thou  hast  &il'd  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  reason  ;  not  to  tempt  the  swoid* 

1  wam'd  thee  but  in  vain,  for  weU  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  &r. 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come. 

TOIi.  n.  H 
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tained  ominous  hopes  of  tie  empire,  from  that  verse  in  Virgil, 
Tu  regere  imperio  populot,  Mamane^  memento  ;  and  Gor£a- 
nus,  who  reigned  but  few  days,  was  discouraged  by  another ; 
that  is,  Ostendunt  ierru  hune  tatUitm  fata,  nee  ultra  esse 
smimt^  Nor  was  this  only  performed  in  heathen  authors,  but 
upon  the  sacred  text  of  Scripture,  as  G^regorius  Turonensis 
hath  lefb  some  account ;  and  as  the  practice  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  before  his  expedition  into  Asia  Minor,  is  deliyered 
by  Cedrenus. 

As  for  the  divination  or  decision  from  the  staff,  it  is  an 
augurial  relick,  and  the  practice  thereof  is  accused  by  God 
himself ;  '^  My  people  ask  counsel  of  their  stocks,  and  their 
staff  declareth  unto  them ."  *  Of  this  kind  of  rhabdomancy 
was  that  practised  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that  Chaldean  mis- 
cellany, delivered  by  Ezekiel ;  "  The  King  of  Babylon  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways  to  use 
divination,  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  with 
images,  he  looked  in  the  liver :  at  the  right  hand  were  the 
divinations  of  Jerusalem."  t  That  is,  as  Estius  expounded 
it,  the  left  way  leading  unto  Eabbah,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  right  unto  Jerusalem,  he  consulted  idols 
and  entrails,  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which 
way  they  would  light,  land  falling  on  the  right  hand  he 
marched  towards  Jerusalem.  A  like  way  of  belomancy  or 
divination  by  arrows  hath  been  in  request  with  Scythians, 
Alanes,  Germans,  with  the  Africans  and  Turks  of  Algier. 
But  of  another  nature  was  that  which  was  practised  by 
Elisha,t  when,  by  an  arrow  shot  from  an  eastern  window, 
he  j««signified  the  destruction  of  Syria ;  or  when,  according 
unto  the  three  strokes  of  Joash,  with  an  arrow  upon  the 
ground,  he  foretold  the  number  of  his  victories.  Eor  thereby 
the  Spirit  of  God  particulared  the  same,  and  determined 
the  strokes  of  the  king,  unto  three,  which  the  hopes  of  the 
prophet  expected  in  twice  that  number.* 

*  Hosea  iv.  +  Ezek.  xxir.  t  ^  Kings  xiii.  15. 

^  sinAmt."]  Of  all  o&er,  Z  caimot  but  admire  that  ominous  dreame  of 
Constans,  the  emperor,  the  soane  of  HeradeonaB,  and  father  of  Pogo- 
natus,  anno  imperii  18,  who  bei&ge  to  fight  wil^  barbarians  the  next 
mome,  near  Thessalonica,  thoaght  hee  heard  one  cxyiage  0kg  dWtf 
NtK^v,  which  the  next  day  proved  too  true. — Wr. 

*  A8for  the  divmaUon,  dfec]  This  paragraph,  and  the  three  following, 
were  first  added  in  the  second  edition. 
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8.  We  cannot  omit  to  observe  the  tenacity  of  ancient 
customs,  in  the  nominal  observation  of  the  several  days  of 
the  week,  according  to  Gentile  and  Pagan  appellations  ;• 
for  the  original  is  very  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  named  the  same  according  to  the  seven 
planets,  the  admired  stars  of  heaven,  and  reputed  deities 
among  them.  Unto  every  one  assigning  a  several  day ;  not 
according  to  their  celestial  order,  or  as  they  are  disposed  in 
heaven,  but  after  a  diatesseron  or  musical  fourth.  Eor  be- 
ginning Saturday  with  Saturn,  the  supremest  planet,  they 
accounted  by  Jupiter  and  Mars  unto  Sol,  makmg  Sunday. 
From  Sol  in  like  manner  by  Venus  and  Mercury  unto  Luna, 
making  Monday :  and  so  through  all  i^e  rest.  And  the 
same  order  they  confirmed  b^  numbenng  the  hours  of  the 
day  unto  twenty-four,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
planets.  Por  beginning  to  account  from  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  so  about  unto  twenty-four,  the  next  day  will  flail 
unto  Sol;  whence  accounting  twenty-four,  the  next  will 
happen  unto  Luna,  making  Monday  ;  and  so  mth  the  rest, 
aoooxding  to  l^e  account  and  order  observed  still  among  us. 

The  Jews  themselves,  in  their  astrological  considerations, 
concerning  nativities  and  planetary  hours,  observe  the  same 
order  upon  as  witty  foundations.  Because,  by  an  equal  inter- 
val, they  make  seven  idangles,  the  bases  whereof  are  the 
seven  sides  of  a  septilateral  figure,  described  within  a  circle. 
IRiat  is,  if  a  figure  of  seven  sides  be  described  in  a  circle,  and 
at  l^e  angles  thereof  the  names  of  the  planets  be  placed  in 
their  natural  order  on  it ;  if  we  begin  with  Saturn,  and  suC'- 
cessiTely  draw  lines  from  angle  to  angle,  imtil  seven  ejui- 
emrsd  triangles  be  described,  whose  bases  are  the  seven  sidea 
of  Hie  septilateral  figure ;  the  triangles  will  be  made  by  this 
opder.f  The  first  b^g  made  by  Saturn,  Sol,  and  Luna, 
that  is,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday ;  and  so  the  rest  in 
the  order  still  retained. 

But  thus  much  is  observable,  that  however  in  celestial 
considerations  they  embraced  the  received  order  of  the 
pkaets,  yet  did  tiiey  not  retain  dither  eharactars.or  names 
in  common  use  amongst  us ;  but  declining  human  denomi- 

*  Dion,  Casgii  lib.  xxxvii. 

t  Cujus  icon  opitd  Doct,  Qagwr^,  cap.  ii.  fi  FaJbrit  Pad, 
h2 
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nations,  tliey  assigned  them  names  from  some  remarkable 
qualities :  as  is  very  observable  in  their  red  and  splendent 
planets,  that  is,  of  Mars  and  Yenus.  But  the  change  of 
their  names*  disparaged  not  the  consideration  of  their 
natures ;  nor  did  they  thereby  reject  all  memory  of  these 
remarkable  stars,  which  God  himself  admitted  in  his  taber- 
nacle, if  conjecture  will  hold  concerning  the  golden  candle* 
stick,  whose  shaft  resembled  the  sun,  and  six  branches  the 
planets  about  it. 

9.  We  are  unwilling  to  enlarge  concerning  many  other  ; 
only  referring  unto  sober  examination,  what  natural  effects 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  when  to  prevent  the  ephialtea 
or  night-mare,  we  hang  up  an  hollow  stone  in  our  stables  ; 
when  for  amulets  against  agues  we  use  the  chips  of  gallows 
and  places  of  execution/  When  for  warts  we  rub  our  hands 
*  Maadim,  Nogah, 

"^  execution^  See  what  the  Lord  St.  Albania  sayes  for  the  certamtye 
of  this  ezperimente  made  upon  himself  in  his  natural  historye,  centurye 
10th,  and  997  experiment. — Wr, 

"  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire^  or  have  touched, 
is  of-  all  others  the  most  incredible  ;  yet  according  unto  our  fidthfiil 
manner  of  examination  of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little  mention  of 
it.  The  taking  away  of  warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat  that 
afterwards  is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment ;  and 
I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own  experience.  I  had 
from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers :  afterwards,  when  I 
was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both 
my  hands  a  number  of  warts  at  the  least  an  hundred,  in  a  month's 
space.  The  English  ambassador's  lady,  who  was  a  woman  fistr  from 
superstition,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  away  with  my  warts: 
whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed  the 
warts  all  over  with  the  &t  side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which 
I  had  had  from  my  childhood  :  then  she  nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with 
the  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which 
was  to  the  south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks'  space  all 
the  warts  went  quite  away :  and  that  wart  which  I  had  so  long  endured, 
for  company.  But  at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came  in. 
a  short  time,  and  mieht  go  away  in  a  short  time  again  :  but  the  going 
away  of  that  which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me.  They 
say  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts  with  a  green  elder  sticK 
and  then  burying  the  stick  to  rot  in  muck«  It  would  be  tried  with 
corns  and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.  I  would  have  it  also 
tried  with  some  parts  of  living  creatures  that  are  nearest  the  nature 
of  excrescences ;  as  the  com^  of  cocks,  the  spurs  of  cocks,  the 
horns  of  beasts,  &c.  And  I  would  have  it  tried  both  ways ;  both  by 
rubbing  those  parts  with  lard,  ot  elder,  as  before ;  and  by  cutting  off 
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before  the  moon,®  or  commit  any  maculated  part  unto  tlie 
touch  of  the  dead.  What  truth  there  is  in  those  common 
female  doctrines,  that  the  first  rib  of  roast  beef  powdered,  is 
a  peculiar  remedy  against  fluxes ; — that  to  urine  upon  earth 
newly  cast  up  by  a  mole,  bringeth  down  the  menses  in 
women ; — that  if  a  child  dieth,  and  the  neck  becometh  not 
stiff,  but  for  many  hours  remaineth  lithe  and  flaccid,  some 
other  in  the  same  house  will  die  not  long  after ; — that  if  a 
woman  with  child  looketh  upon  a  dead  body,  her  child  will 
be  of  a  pale  complexion  ;^ — our  learned  and  critical  philo- 
sophers might  illustrate,  whose  exacter  performances  our 
adventures  do  but  solicjt :  meanwhile,  I  hope  they  will 
plausibly  receive  our  attempts,  or  candidly  correct  our  mis- 
conjectures.^ 

Disce,  sed  ira  cadat  naso,  rugosaque  sanna, 
Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

flome  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it  to  consume  :  to  see  whether  it 
will  work  any  effect  towards  the  consumption  of  that  part  which  was 
once  joined  with  it." — NatiMral  History,  Cent.  x.  No.  997. 

®  When  for  warts  we  rub  owr  hands,  <fcc.]  Hear  what  Sir  Kenelme 
XHgby  says  of  this  matter  in  his  Zate  Discowrse,  d:c.  Touching  the  Owe 
ofwownds  hy  the  Power  of  Sympaihy,  &c.  12mo.  1658. 

"  I  cannot  omit  to  add  hereunto  another  experiment,  which  is,  that 
we  find  by  the  effects,  how  the  rays  of  the  moon  are  cold  and  moist. 
It  is  without  controversy,  that  the  luminous  parts  of  those  rays  come 
from  the  sun,  the  moon  having  no  light  at  all  within  her,  as  her  eclipses 
bear  witness,  which  happen  when  the  earth  is  opposite  betwixt  her  and 
the  sun ;  which  interposition  suffers  her  not  to  have  light  from  his  rays. 
The  beams  then  which  come  from  the  moon,  are  those  of  the  sun, 
which  glancing  upon  her,  reflect  upon  us,  and  so  bring  with  them  the 
atoms  of  that  cold  and  humid  star,  which  participates  of  the  source 
whence  they  come  :  therefore  if  one  should  expose  a  hollow  bason,  or 
glass,  to  assemble  them,  one  shall  find,  that  whereas  those  of  the  sun 
do  bum  by  such  a  conjuncture,  these  clean  contrary  do  refresh  and 
moisten  in  a  notable  manner,  leaving  an  aquatic  and  viscous  glutining 
kind  of  sweat  upon  the  glass.  One  would  think  it  were  a  folly  that  one 
should  offer  to  wash  his  hands  in  a  well-polished  silver  bason,  wherein 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water,  yet  this  may  be  done  by  the  reflection  of 
the  moonbeams  only,  which  will  afford  a  competent  humidity  to  do  it ; 
but  they  who  have  tried  this,  have  found  their  hands,  after  they  are 
wiped,  to  be  much  moister  than  usually :  hut  this  is  am  infallible  way  to 
take  away  warts  from  the  ha/nds,  if  it  he  often  used." 

•  What  truth  Hiere  is,  <t'C.]  This  sentence  was  first  added,  and  the 
jirrangement  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  altered,  in  the  6th  edit. 

*  mvtconjectvffts.]     The  perusal  of  the  two  preceding  chapters  calls 
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powerfaUy  to  inind  the  fbllowia^  liy^y  and  eloquent  **  ckarticter  ef  the 
tupentUiom,"  drawn  by  our  aul^r's  pious  and  learned  friend^  Biahop 
HaU. 

**  Superstition  is  godless  religion,  devout  impiety.  The  superstitious 
is  fond  in  observation,  servile  in  fear  :  he  worships  God,  but  as  he  lists : 
he  gives  God  what  he  a^s  not,  more  than  he  asks,  and  all  but  what  he 
should  give ;  and  makes  more  sins  than  the  ten  commandments.  This 
man  dares  not  stir  forth, 'tiU  his  breast  be  crossed,  and  his&ce  sprinkled. 
If  but  a  hare  cross  him  the  way,  he  returns  ;  or,  if  his  journey  began, 
unawares,  on  the  dismal  day,  or  if  he  stimibled  at  the  threshold.  If  he' 
see  a  snake  unkilled,  he  fears  a  mischief:  if  the  salt  &11  towards  him, 
he  looks  pale  and  red ;  and  is  not  quiet,  till  one  of  the  waiters  has 
poured  wine  on  his  lap :  aild  when  he  sneeseth,  thinks  them  not  his 
friends  that  uncover  not.  In  the  morning  he  listens  whether  the  crow 
crieth  even  or  odd ;  and,  by  that  token,  presages  of  the  weather.  If 
he  hear  but  a  raven  eroak  from  the  next  roof,  he  makes  his  will ;  or  if 
a  bittour  fly  over  his  head  by  night :  but  if  his  troubled  fiincy  shall 
second  his  thoughts  with  the  dream  of  a  £ur  garden,  or  green  rushes, 
or  the  salutation  of  a  dead  friend,  he  takes  leave  of  the  world,  and  says 
he  cannot  live.  He  will  never  set  to  sea  but  on  a  Sunday  ;  neither 
ever  goes  without  an  eira  pctter  in  his  pocket.  St.  Paul's  day,  and  St. 
Swithin's,  with  the  twelve,  are  his  oracles;  which  be  dares  bddeve 
against  the  ahnanaek.  When  he  lies  sick  on  his  death-bed,  no  sia 
troubles  him  so  much,  as  that  he  did  once  eat  flesh  on  a  Friday :  no 
repentance  can  expiate  that ;  the  rest  need  none.  There  is  no  dream 
of  his,  without  an  inta^retatioo,  without  a  ptediction ;  and,  if  the 
event  answer  not  his  exposition,  he  expounds  it  aceordii^  to  the  event. 
Every  dark  grove  and  pictured  wall  strikes  him  with  an  aw^  but 
carnal  devotion.  Old  wives  and  stars  are  his  counsellors  :  his  BSg^> 
■pell  is  his  guard,  and  charms,  hm  physicians.  He  wears  Paraeelaan 
characters  for  the  tooth-ache  :  and  a  little  haUowed  wax  is  his  antidote 
for  all  evils.  This  man  is  strangely  credulous ;  and  calls  impossible 
things,  miraculous :';  if  he  hear  that  some  sacred  block  speaks, 
moves,  weeps,  smiles,  his  bare  feet  carry  him  thither  with  an  offering ; 
and,  if  a  duiger  miss  him  in  the  way,  his  saint  hath  the  thanks.  Some 
ways  he  wiU  not  go,  and  some  he  cUures  not ;  either  there  are  bugs,  or 
he  feigneth  them  :  every  lantern  is  a  ghost,  and  every  noise  is  of  chi^ns. 
He  knows  not  why,  but  his  custom  is  to  go  a  little  about,  and  to  leave 
the  cross  still  on  the  right  hand.  One  event  is  enough  to  make  a  rule  : 
out  of  these  rules  he  condudes  fiishions  proper  to  himself ;  and  nothing 
can  turn  him  out  of  his  own  course.  If  he  have  done  his  task,  he  is 
safe  :  it  matters  not  with  what  affection.  Finally,  if  God  would  let 
him  be  the  carver  of  his  own  obedience,  he  could  not  have  a  better 
subject :  as  he  is,  he  cannot  have  a  worse.*' — Bishop  HdWa  Characten 
of  Vices;  W&rk^  by  Pratt,  vol.  vii.  102. 
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OF  FOPULAB  ASS  KBCBIVXD  TENETS^  C03M06BAPHICAL, 
aaOOSAFHlCAL,  AKP  HI8T0BICAL. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Ccfncernvag  the  hegirmmg  of  the  World,  that  the  time  thereof  is  not 
precisdy  hnovm,  aa  commonly  it  is  preswned. 

CoKC£SKii7a  the  world  and  its  temporal  circumscriptioiis, 
whoever  shall  strictly  examine  both  extremes,  will  easily 
perceive,  there  is  not  only  obscurity  in  its  end,  but  its 
beginning ;  that  as  its  period  is  inscrutable,  so  is  its  nati- 
Tity  indeterminable;  that  as  it  is  presumption  to' enquire 
after  the  one,  so  is  there  no  rest  or  satisfactory  decision  in 
the  other.  And  hereunto  we  shall  more  readily  assent,  if 
we  examine  the  information,  and  take  a  view  of  the  several 
difficulties  in  /this  point ;  which  we  shall  more  easily  do,  if 
we  consider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and  duly  perpend 
the  imperfections  of  their  discoveries. 

And  first,  the  histories  of  the  dentiles  afford  us  slender 
satisfaction,  nor  can  th^  rel&te  any  story,  or  affix  a  pro-' 
bable  point  to  its  beginning.^  Yor  some  thereof  (and  those 
of  the  Visest  amongst  them)  are  so  far  from  determining 
its  beginning,  that  they  opinion  and  maintain  it  never  had 
any  at  all ;  as  the  doctnne  of  Epicurus  impHeth,  and  more 
positively  Aristotle,  in  his  books  De  Ccelo,  dedareth. 
Endeavouring  to  confirm  it  with  arguments  of  reason,  and 
those  appearingly  demonstrative ;.  wherein  his  labours  are 
^  iUie^imiihfJ]    The  begmnmg  (rf  the  world* 
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rational,  and  uncontrollable  upon  tlie  grounds  assumed,  that 
is,  of  physical  generation,  and  a  primary  or  first  matter, 
beyond  which  no  other  hand  was  apprehended.  But  herein 
we  remain  sufficiently  satisfied  from  Moses,  and  the  doc- 
trine delivered  of  the  creation ;  that  is,  a  production  of  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  a  formation  not  only  of  matter,  but 
of  form,  and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself. 

Others  are  so  far  from  defining  the  original  of  the  world 
or  of  mankind,  that  they  have  held  opinions  not  only  re- 
pugnant imto  chronology,  but  philosophy;  that  is,  that 
they  had  their  beginning  iu  the  soil  where  they  inhabited ; 
assuming  or  receiving  appellations  conformable  unto  such 
conceits.  So  did  the  Athenians  term  themselves  avrox^oyeQ 
or  Aborigines,  and  in  testimony  thereof  did  wear  a  golden 
insect  on  their  heads :  the  same  name  is  also  given  imto  the 
Inlanders,  or  Midland  inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Csasar. 
But  this  is  a  conceit  answerable  unto  the  generation  of  the 
giants ;  not  admittable  in  philosophy,  much  less  in  divinity, 
which  distinctly  informeth  we  are  all  the  seed  of  Adam,  that 
the  whole  world  perished,  unto  eight  persons  before  the 
flood,  and  was  after  peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  There  was  therefore  never  any  autochthon,^  or  man 
arising  from  the  earth,  but  Adam;  for  the  woman  being 
formed  out  of  the  rib,  was  once  removed  from  earth, 
and  framed  from  that  element  under  incarnation.  And  so 
although  her  production  were  not  by  copulation,  yet  was  it 
in  a  manner  seminal :  for  if  in  every  part  from  whence  the 
seed  doth  flow,  there  be  contained  the  idea  of  the  whole ; 
there  was  a  seminality  and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib, 
which,  by  the  information  of  a  soul,  was  individuated  unto 
Eve.  And  therefore  this  conceit  applied  unto  the  original 
of  man,  and  the  beginning  of  the  w^orld,  is  more  justly 
appropriable  imto  its  end ;  for  then  indeed  men  shall  rise 
out  of  the  earth  :  the  graves  shall  shoot  up  their  concealed 
seeds,  and  in  that  great  autumn,  men  shall  spring  up,  and 
:awake  from  their  chaos  again. 

'  a/utocfuhon,']  Autochthon  [rising  bimselfe  firom  the  earthe],  which 
-was  not  to  bee  granted  of  the  first ;  who  did  not  spring  [as  plants  now 
'doe]  of  himselfe.  For  Adam  was  created  out  of  the  dust  by  God.  Ihe 
.-second  Adam  might  bee  trulyer  called  Autochthon,  in  a  mystical  sense, 
.  not  only  in  respect  of  his  birthe^  but  of  his  resurtection  alsoe. — Wr, 
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Others  hare  been  so  blind  in  deducing  the  original  of 
things,  OP  delivering  their  own  beginnings,  that  when  it 
hath  fallen  into  controversy,  they  have  not  recurred  unto 
chronology  or  the  records  of  time ;  but  betaken  themselves 
unto  probabilities,  and  the  conjecturahties  of  philosophy.* 
Thus  when  the  two  ancient  nations,  Egyptians  and  Scy- 
thians, contended  for  antiquity,  the  Egyptians  pleaded  their 
antiquity  from  the  fertility  oi  their  soil,  infemng  that  men 
there  first  inhabited,  where  they  were  with  most  facility 
sustained ;  and  such  a  land  did  they  conceive  was  Egypt. 

The  Scythians,  although  a  cold  and  heavier  nation,  urged 
more  acutely,  deducing  their  arguments  from  the  two 
active  elements  and  principles  of  aJl  things,  fire  and  water. 
For  if  of  all  things  there  was  first  an  union,  and  that  fire 
over-ruled  the  rest,  surely  that  part  of  earth  which  was 
coldest  would  first  get  free,  and  afibrd  a  place  of  habitation ; 
but  if  all  the  earth  were  first  involved  in  water,  those  parts 
would  surely  first  appear,  which  were  most  high,  and  of 
most  elevated  situation,  and  such  was  theirs.  These 
reasons  carried  indeed  the  antiquity  from  the  Egyptians, 
hut  confirmed  it  not  in  the  Scythians :  for,  as  Herodotus 
relateth,  from  Pargitaus  their  nrst  king  unto  Darius,  they 
accounted  but  two  thousand  years. 

As  for  the  Egyptians,  they  invented  another  way  of 
trial ;  for  as  the  same  author  relateth,  Psammitichus  their 
king  attempted  this  decision  by  a  new  and  unknown  expe- 
riment ;  bringing  up  two  infants  with  goats,  and  where 
they  never  heard  the  voice  of  man ;  concluding  that  to  be 
the  ancientest  nation,  whose  language  they  should  first 
deliver.^  But  herein  he  forgot,  that  speech  was  by  instruc- 
tion not  instinct ;  by  imitation,  not  by  nature  ;  that  men  do 
speak  in  some  kind  but  like  parrots,  and  as  they  are  in- 
structed, that  is,  in  simple  terms  and  words,  expressing  the 
open  notions  of  things ;  which  the  second  act  of  reason 
compoundeth  into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms 
and  forms  of  ratiocination.    And  howsoever  the  account  of 

*  JHodor.  Justin, 

•  As  for  the  Egyptians,  <fec.]  "  It  is  said  that  after  they  were  two  years 
old,  one  of  the  boys  cried  becchus,  which  in  the  Phrygian  language  sig- 
nifyeth  'bread,'  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  the  Phxygians  were  tb'^ 
firat  people."— y-^. 
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Manethoa  ibe  Egyptkm  prieat  run  very  high,  and  it  be 
eyident  that  J^duaanom  peopled  that  eountry  (whose  name 
with  the  Hebrews  it  beareth  unto  this  daj),  aiul  there  be 
manj  things  of  great  antiquity  related  in  Hoiy  Scripture, 
jet  was  thK^ir  exact  account  not  very  ancient ;  for  Ptolemy 
their  countryman  beginneth  hia  astronomical  compute  no 
hi^er  than  !N^abonaaaer,  who  is  conceiyed  by  some  the 
same  with  Salmanasser.  As  for  the  a^ument  deduced 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  duly  enquired  it  rather  oyer* 
throweth  than  promoteth  their  antiquity ;  if  that  country 
whose  fertility  they  so  adyance,  was  ia  ancient  times  no 
firm  or  op^i  land,  but  some  yast  lake  or  part  of  the  sea, 
and  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud  and  Umous  matter 
brought  down  by  the  riyer  Nilus,  whidi  settled  by  degrees 
into  a  firm  land, — according  as  is  expressed  by  Strabo,  and 
more  at  large  by  Herodotus,  both  from  the  Egyptian  tradi- 
tion and  probable  inducements  from  reason ;  called  there- 
fore Jluvii  donum,  an  accession  of  earth,  or  tract  of  land 
acquired  by  the  riyer. 

Lastly,  some  indeed  there  are,  who  haye  kept  records  of 
time,  and  a  considerable  duration,  yet  do  the  exactest 
thereof  afford  no  satisfaction  conoenung  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  or  any  way  point  out  the  time  of  its  creation.. 
The  most  authentick  records  and  best  approyed  antiquity 
are  those  of  the  Chaldeans ;  yet  in  the4;ime  of  Alexander 
the  Great  they  attained  not  so  high  as  the  flood.  For  as 
SimpHcius  relateth,  Aristotle  required  of  Calisthenes,  who 
accompanied  that  worthy  in  his  expedition,,  that  at  his 
arriyal  at  Babylon,  he  would  enquire  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  records ;  and  those  upon  compute  he  found  to  amount 
unto  1908  years,  which  account  notwithstanding  ariseth  no 
highOT  than  ninety-fiye  years  after  the  flood.  The  Arca- 
dians, I  confess,  were  esteemed  of  great  antiquity,  and  it 
was  usually  said  they  were  before  the  moon;  according 
unto  that  of  Seneca;  sidus  post  eeteres  Arcades  edittMn^ 
and  that  of  Oyid,  lund  gens  prior  ilia  ftdt.  But  this,  as 
Censorinus  observeth,  must  not  be  taken  grossly,  as  though 
they  were  existent  before  that  luminary;  but  were  so 
esteemed,  because  they  observed  a  set  course  of  year, 
before  the  G-reeks  conformed  their  year  unto  the  course  and 
motion  of  the  moon. 
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Tims  the  lieatliens  affording  no  satiB&ction  herein,  they 
are  most  likely  to  manifest  this  tknth,  who  have  been 
aeqnainted  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  sacred  chronology 
deuTeied  l^  Moses,  who  difirfctnctly  sets  down  this  aceonnt, 
compating  by  certain  inter^tds,  by  memorable  seras,  epochs 
or  terms  of  time :  as,  £rom  ^e  creation  unto  the  flood,  &om 
hence  unto  Abraham,  j&om  Abraham  nnto  the  departure 
fix)m  Egypt,  &c,  Now  in  this  number  haye  only  been 
Samaritans,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

For  the  Jews;  they  agree  not  in  their  accounts,  as 
Bodine  in  his  method  of  histoiy  hath  observed,  out  of 
Baal  Seder,  Sabbi  J^assom,  G^rsom,  and  others;  in 
whose  compute  the  age  of  the  world  is  not  yet  5400 
years.  The  same  is  more  evidently  observable  from  two 
most  learned  Jews,  I^ilo  and  Josephus ;  who  very  much 
^er  in  the  accounts  of  time,  and  variously  sum  up  these 
intervab  assented  unto  by  all.  Thus  Fhilo,  from  the  de* 
partore  out  of  Egypt  unto  the  building  of  the  temple, 
accounts  but  920  years ;  but  Josephus  sets  down  1062 : 
Philo,  from  the  building  of  the  temple,  to  its  destruction, 
440 ;  Josephus,  470 :  Philo,  frt>m  the  creation  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  3373;  but  Josephus,  3513: 
Philo,  from  the  deluge  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
1718 ;  but  Josephus,  1913.  In  which  computes  there  are 
manifest  di£^arities,  and  such  as  much  divide  the  concord- 
ance and  harmony  of  times. 

For  the  Samaritans ;  1^^  aeeoont  is  different  from  these 
or  any  others ;  for  they  account  from  the  creation  to  the 
deluge  but  1302  years ;  which  cometh  to  pass  upon  the 
different  account  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  set  down 
wh^i  they  begat  children.  For  whereas  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  texts  account  Jared  162  when  he  begat 
Enoch,  they  account  but  sixty-two:  and  so  in  others. 
iN^ow  the  Samaritans  were  no  incompetent  judges  of  times 
and  the  chrcmology  thereof;  for  they  embrace  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  as  it  seemeth,  preserve  the  text  vrith 
far  more  integrity  than  the  Jews:  who^  as  Tertullian, 
Chrysostom,  and  others  observe,  did  several  ways  corrupt 
the  same,  especially  in  passages  concerning  the  prophecies 
of  Christ.  So  that,  as  Jerome  professeth,  in  his  translation 
lie  was  fain  sometime  to  relieve  himself  by  the  Samaritan 
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Fentateuch ;  as  amongst  others  in  that  text,  Deutero- 
nomy xxvii.  26 ;  Maledicttis  omnis  qui  non  permanserit  in 
omnibtis  gum  scripta  stmt  in  libro  le^is.  !From  hence 
Saint  Paul  (Qui.  iii.  10)  inferreth  there  is  no  justification 
bj  the  law,  and  urgeth  the  text  according  to  the  Septuagint. 
Kow  the  Jews,  to  afford  a  latitude  unto  themselves,  in  their 
copies  expunged  the  word  h2  or  syncategorematical  term. 
omnia :  wherein  lieth  the  strength  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
apostle's  argument;  but  the  Samaritan  Bible  retained  it 
right,  and  answerable  unto  what  the  apostle  had  urged.* 

As  for  Christians,  from  whom  we  should  expect  the 
exactest  and  most  concurring  account,  there  is  also  in  them 
a  manifest  disagreement,  and  such  as  is  not  easily  recon- 
ciled. For  first,  the  Latins  accord  not  in  their  account ; 
to  omit  the  calculation  of  the  ancients,  of  Austin,  Bede, 
and  others,  the  chronology  of  the  modems  doth  manifestly 
dissent.  Josephus  Scaliger,  whom  HeMcus  seems  to  fol- 
low, accounts  the  creation  iii  765  of  the  Julian  period ;  and 
fipom  thence  unto  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  alloweth  3947 
years ;  but  Dionysius  Fetavius,  a  learned  chronologer,  dis- 
senteth  from  this  compute  almost  forty  years  ;  placing  the 
creation  in  the  730th  of  the  Julian  period,  and  from,  thence 
imto  the  incarnation  accounteth  3983  years.  For  the 
Greeks;  their  accounts  are  more  anomalous:  for  if  we 
recur  unto  ancient  computes,  we  shall  find  that  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  an  ancient  father  and  preceptor  imto  Origen, 
accounted  from  the  creation  imto  our  Saviour,  5664  years  ; 
for  in  the  first  of  his  Stromatichs,  he  collecteth  the  time 
from  Adam  unto  the  death  of  Commodus  to  be  5858  years  ; 
now  the  death  of  Commodus  he  placeth  in  the  year  after 
Christ  194,  which  number  deducted  from  the  former,  there 
remaineth  5664.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  accounteth 
unto  the  nativitv  of  Christ  5515,  deducible  from  the  Hke  way 
of  compute;  for  in  his  first  book  adAutol^chtim,  he  accounteth 
from  Adam  unto  Aurelius  Verus  5695  years ;  now  that 
emperor  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  180,  which  deducted 
from  the  former  sum,  there  remaineth  5515.     Julius  Afri- 

*  the  Samaritcm,  dtc."]  It  is  also  preserved  in  six  MSS.  in  the  collec> 
tions  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  De  Kossi,  in  several  copies  of  the  Ghaldee 
Targiim^  and  in  the  LXX. — Jeff, 
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canus,  an  ancient  chronologer,  acconnteth  somewhat  less, 
that  is,  5500.  Eusebius,  Orosius,  and  others  dissent  not 
much  from  this,  but  all  exceed  five  thousand. 

The  latter  compute  of  the  Greeks,  as  Petavius  observeth, 
hath  been  reduced  unto  two  or  three  accoimts.  The  first 
accounts  unto  our  Saviour  5501,  and  this  hath  been  ob- 
served by  Nicephorus,  Theophanes,  and  Maximus.  The 
other  accoimts  5509 ;  and  this  of  all  at  present  is  generally- 
received  by  the  church  of  Constantinople,  observed  also  by 
the  Moscovite,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  date  of  the  emperor's 
letters ;  wherein  this  year  of  ours,  1645,  is  from  the  year 
of  the  world  7154,  which  doth  exactly  agree  unto  this  last 
account  5509 :  for  if  unto  that  sum  be  added  1645,  the 
product  will  be  7154 ;  by  this  chronology  are  many  Greek 
authors  to  be  understood :  and  thus  is  Martinus  Crusius  to 
be  made  out,  when  in  his  Turco-grecian  history  he  delivers, 
the  city  of  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the 
year  trrS^a  that  is,  6961.  Now  according  unto  these  chrono- 
logists,  the  prophecy  of  Elias  the  rabbin,  so  much  in  request 
with  the  Jews,  and  in  some  credit  also  with  Christians,  that 
the  world  should  last  but  six  thousand  years ;  unto  these 
I  say,  it  hath  been  long  and  out  of  memory  disproved ;  for 
the  sabbatical  and  7000th  year  wherein  the  world  should 
end  (as  did  the  creation  on  the  seventh  day)  unto  them  is 
long  ago  expired ;  they  are  proceeding  in  the  eighth  thou- 
sandth year,  and  numbers  exceeding  those  days  which  men 
have  made  the  types  and  shadows  of  these.  But  certainly 
what  Marcus  Leo  the  Jew  conceiveth  of  the  end  of  the 
heavens,  exceedeth  the  account  of  aU  that  ever  shall 
be ;  for  though  he  conceiveth  the  elemental  frame  shall  end 
in  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  millenary,  yet  cannot  he  opi- 
nion the  heavens  and  more  durable  part  of  the  creation 
shall  perish  before  seven  times  seven  or  forty-nine,  that  is, 
the  quadrant  of  the  other  seven,  and  perfect  jubilee  of 
thousands.^ 

'  MareuM  Leo  the  Jew.]  The  text  convinceth  this  dotage  of  the  Jew  : 
St.  Paule  sayd  1500  years  agoe^  that  the  ends  of  the  world  were  then 
coming,  which  was  spoken  not  of  hundreds  of  yeares  but  of  thousands. 
Yf  then  Christ  were  borne  in  the  4000th  yeare  of  the  world,  as  the  late 
learned  Armachanns  (Abp.  Usher)  opines  (not  without  excellent  and 
undeniable  reasons  easie  to  bee  made  good),  wee  most  divide  the  age  of 
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Thus  may  we  obserFe  the  di^renoe  aad  wide  dissent  of 
men's  opinions,  and  thereby  the  great  incertainty  in  this 
establishment.  The  Hebiews  not  only  dissenting  from  the 
Samaritans,  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  but  every  one 
from  another.  Insomuch  that  all  can  be  in  the  right  it 
is  impossible  that  any  one  is  so,  not  with  assurance  deter- 
minable. And  therefore,  as  Petavius  confesseth,  to  effect 
the  same  exactly  without  inspiration,  it  ia  impossible,  and 
beyond  the  adthmetick*  of  any  but  Grod  himself  Axid 
therefore  also,  what  satisfaction  may  be  obtained  from 
those  violent  disputes,  and  eager  enquiries,  in  whafc  day  of 
the  month  the  world  began,  either  of  March  or  October ; 
likewise  in  what  face  or  position  of  the  moon,  whether  at 
the  prime  <h*  full,  or  soon  after,  let  our  second  and  fierious 
oonsideraticHis  determine. 

Now  the  reason  and  ground  of  this  dissent  is  the  un- 
happy difference  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  editions 
of  the  bible,  for  unto  these  two  languages  have  aU  tranela^ 
tions  conformed ;  the  KcAj  Scripture  being  £rst  delivered 
in  Hebrew,  and  first  translated  mto  Greek.  Eor  the 
Hebrew ;  it  seems  the  primitive  and  surest  text  to  rely  on, 
and  to  preserve  the  same  entire  and  uncomipt  there  kath 
been  used  the  highest  caution  humanity  eould  invent. 
For,  as  E*.  Ben  Mainum  hath  dedared*  if  in  the  copying 
thereof  one  letter  were  written  twiee,  or  if  one  letter  but 
touched  another,  that  copy  was  not  admitted  into  their 
synagogues,  but  only  allowable  to  be  read  in  schools 
and  private  famiiyLes.  Neither  were  they  careful  only  in 
the  exact  niunber  of  their  sections  of  the  law,  but  had  also 
the  curiosity  to  number  every  word,  and  affixed  the  account 
unto  ikeix  several  books.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  divers 
corruptions  ensued,  and  several  depravations  slipt  in, 
arising  from  many  and  manifest  grounds,  as  hath  been 
exactly  noted  by  Morinus  in  his  pre&oe  unto  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

the  world  into  3  partes.  The  beginning  of  the  world  xnust  bee  coujated 
as  the  first  2000  yeares:  the  midste  4000  :  and  the  end  €000  or  perhaps 
not  soe  mnch :  for  our  Saviour  sayes  evidently  there  diall  be  an  abbre- 
vialion,  vii.,  in  the  last  parte ;  but  when  that  shall  bee  Deus  novit. —  Wr. 
Our  Lord's  pre(fiction  is  usually  appHed  to  1^«  destruction  of  Jeru* 
8i^em. 
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As  for  the  SeptuAgint,  it  is  the  first  and  most  ancient 
translation ;  and  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Chaldee  yer- 
sion ;  occasioned  hj  the  request  of  Ftolemeus  Fhiladelphus 
king  of  Egypt,  for  the  ornament  of  his  memorable  Hbrary, 
unto  whom  the  high  priest  addressed  six  Jews  out  of  every 
tribe,  which  ^mounteth  unto  72 ;  and  by  these  was  effected 
that  temsktion  we  usually  term  the  Septuagint,  or  t^ransla- 
tion  of  seveniy.    Which  name,  however  it  obtain  from  the 
number  of  then*  persons,  yet  in  respect  of  one  common  spirit, 
it  was  the  translation  but  as  it  were  of  one  man';  i^  as  the 
story  rekteth,  although  the^  were  set  apart  and  severed 
from  each  other,  yet  were  their  translations  found  to  agreqin 
every  point,  according  as  is  related  by  Philo  and  Josephu^ ; 
although  we  find  not  the  same  in  Aristseas,*  who  hath  ex*  v^ 
presdy  treated  thereof.     But  of  the  Greek  ccnnpute  there  > . 
have  passed  some  learned  dissertations  not  many  years  ago,    \ 
wherein  the  learned  Isaac  Vossius^  makes  the  nativity  of  the      \ 
world  to  anticipate  the  common  account  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty  years. 

This  translation  in  ancient  times  was  of  great  authority. 
By  this  mair^  of  the  heavens  received  some  notions  of  the 
creation  and  the  mighty  works  c^  God.  This  in  express 
terms  is  ofben  followed  by  the  evangelists,  by  the  apostles, 
and  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  the  quotations  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  for  many  years  was  used  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  that  is,  such  as  did  Hellenize  and  dispersediy 
dwelt  out  of  Palestine  with  the  Greeks ;  and  this  also  the 
succeeding  Christians  and  ancient  fathers  observed ;  although 
there  succeeded  other  Greek  versions,  that  is,  of  Aquiia, 
Theodosius,  and  Symmachus.  Eor  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome  called  now  the  vulgar,  was  about  800  years  after 
the  Septuagint ;  although  thare  was  also  a  Latin  translation 
before,  called  the  Italic  version,  which  was  after  lost  upon 
the  general  reception  of  the  translation  of  Jerome.  "Which 
notwithstanding  (as  he  himself  acknowledgethf)  had  been 
needless,  if  the  Septuagint  copies  had  remained  pure,  and  as 

*  ArUtcsas  ad  PhUociatorem  de  72  mterpretSnu, 
f  ProRfat,  in  Paralipom, 

*  Isaac  Vossivs.]    He  contended  iot  the  iuBpixmtiaB  of  tke  Septi"' 
gint.— Jijf. 
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they  were  first  translated.  But  (beside  that  different  copies 
were  used,  that  Alexandria  and  Egypt  followed  the  copy  of 
Hesychius,  Antioch  and  Constantinople  that  of  Lucian  the 
marfyr,  and  others  that  of  Origen)  the  Septuagint  was  much 
depraved,  not  only  jfrom  the  errors  of  scribes,  and  the  emer- 
gent corruptions  of  time,  but  malicious  contrivance  of  the 
Jews ;  i  as  tfustin  Martyr  hath  declared  in  his  learned  dia- 
logue with  Tryphon,  and  Morinus*  hath  learnedly  shown 
from,  many  confirmations/ 

'V&'hatsoever  interpretations  there  have  been  since  have 
beto  especially  effected  with  reference  unto  these,  that  is,  the 
jGh^eek  and  Hebrew  text ;  the  translators  sometimes  foUow- 
mg  the  one,  sometimes  adhering  unto  the  other,  according 
.  'as  they  found  them  consonant  unto  truth,  or  most  corre- 
spondent unto  the  rules  of  faith.  Now,  however  it  cometh 
to  pass,  these  two  are  very  different  in  the  enumeration  of 
genealogies,  and  particular  accounts  of  time :  for  in  the 
second  interval,  that  is,  between  the  flood  and  Abraham, 
there  is  by  the  Septuagint  introduced  one  Cainan^  to  be  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  and  father  of  Salah ;  whereas  in  the  Hebrew 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  pdtson,  but  Arphaxad  is  set 
down  to  be  the  father  of  Salah.  But  in  the  first  interval, 
that  is,  from  the  creation  unto  the  flood,  their  disagreement 
is  more  considerable ;  for  therein  the  Greek  exceedeth  the 
Hebrew  and  common  account  almost  600  years.  And  'tis 
indeed  a  thing  not  very  strange,  to  be  at  the  difference  of  a 
third  part,  in  so  large  and  collective  an  account,  if  we  con- 
sider how  differently  they  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less 
mistakable  numbers.  So  in  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Latin  text,  it  is  said,  "  Tet  forty  days  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown ; "  but  the  Septuagint  saitli 
plainly,  and  that  in  letters  at  length,  rpelg  ijfxipacy  that  is, 

•  De  ffehrcn  et  Qrasd  textug  tincerUcUe, 

■^  fohieh  vj(U  after  loit,  <fec.]  This  concluding  sentence  was  first  added 
in  the  2nd  edition. 

•  CainanJ]  How  this  second  Cainan  was  foisted  into  the  translation 
ofihe  Septuagint,  see  that  learned  tract  in  Oregory^s  Posthuma,  p.  77, 
which  hee  calls  Kaivdv  devTspog,  Hee  [meaning  Sir  Thomas]  mi^ht 
have  called  him  'f'tvSoKaivd.v ;  which  had  been  most  sutable  to  this 
learned  worke,  of  discovering  comon  errors. — Wr, 

See  also  2>r.  ffak8*t  New  Analytis,  vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 94. 
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"  Yet  three  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed."  "Which 
is  a  difference  not  newly  crept  in,  but  an  observation  very 
ancient,  discussed  by  Austin  and  Theodoret,  and  was  con- 
ceived an  error  committed  by  the  scribe.^  Men  therefore 
have  raised  different  computes  of  time,  according  as  they  have 
followed  their  different  texts ;  and  so  have  left  the  history 
of  times  far  more  perplexed  than  chronology  hath  reduced. 

Again,  however  the  texts  were  plain,  and  might  in  their 
numerations  agree,  yet  were  there  no  small  difficulty  to  set 
down  a  determinable  chronology  or  establish  fix)m  hence  any 
fixed  point  of  time.  For  the  doubts  concerning  the  time  of 
the  judges  are  inexplicable  ;  that  of  the  reigns  and  succes- 
sion of  kings  is  as  perplexed ;  it  being  uncertain  whether 
the  years  both  of  their  lives  and  reigns  ought  to  be  taken  as 
complete,  or  in  their  beginning  and  but  current  accounts. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  make  some  doubt  whether  in  the 
first  ages  and  long  lives  of  our  fathers,  Moses  doth  not  some^ 
time  account  by  full  and  round  numbers,  whereas  strictly 
taken  they  might  be  some  few  years  above  or  under :  as  in. 
the  age  of  Noah,  it  is  delivered  to  be  just  five  hundred  when, 
he  begat  Sem ;  whereas  perhaps  he  might  be  somewhat. 
above  or  below  that  round  and  complete  number,  Por  the 
same  way  of  speech  is  usual  in  divers  other  expressions : 
thus  do  we  say  the  Septuagint,  and  using  the  full  and  arti- 
culate number,  do  write  the  translation  of  seventy ;  whereas 
we  have  shown  before  the  precise  number  was  seventy-two. 
So  is  it  said  that  Christ  was  three  days  in  the  grave ;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Matthew,  "  As  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth :"  which  not- 
withstanding must  be  taken  synecdochically,  or  by  under- 
standing a  part  for  a  whole  ds^;  for  he  remained  but  two 
nights  in  the  grave :  for  he  was  buried  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day,  and  arose  very  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
third ;  that  is,  he  was  interred  in  the  eve  of  the  sabbath,  and 
arose  the  morning  after  it.^ 

•  scnbeJ]  "Writing  y  for  /x,  which  might  easily  bee,  not  in  the  origi- 
nal, but  in  the  second  transcript. — Wr. 

'  after  it.]  Before  day :  the  whole  being  scarce  34  homes  while  he 
was  in  the  grave,  which  is  not  the  one  halfe  of  three  days  and  three  • 
mghts,  nor  can  be  salved  synechdochicallye. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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rational,  and  uncontroUable  upon  the  grounds  assumed,  that 
is,  of  physical  generation,  and  a  primary  or  first  matter, 
beyond  which  no  other  hand  was  apprehended.  But  herein 
we  remain  sufficiently  satisfied  from  Moses,  and  the  doc- 
trine delivered  of  the  creation ;  that  is,  a  production  of  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  a  formation  not  only  of  matter,  but 
of  form,  and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself. 

Others  are  so  far  from  defining  the  original  of  the  world 
or  of  mankind,  that  they  have  held  opinions  not  only  re- 
pugnant imto  chronology,  but  philosophy;  that  is,  that 
they  had  their  beginning  in  the  soil  where  they  inhabited ; 
assuming  or  receiving  appellations  conformable  unto  such 
conceits.  So  did  the  Athenians  term  themselves  avroxOovec 
or  Aborigines,  and  in  testimony  thereof  did  wear  a  golden 
insect  on  their  heads :  the  same  name  is  also  given  imto  the 
Inlanders,  or  Midland  inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Caesar. 
But  this  is  a  conceit  answerable  unto  the  generation  of  tho 
giants ;  not  admittable  in  philosophy,  much  less  in  divinity, 
which  distinctly  informeth  we  are  all  the  seed  of  Adam,  that 
the  whole  world  perished,  imto  eight  persons  before  tho 
flood,  and  was  after  peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  There  was  therefore  never  any  autochthon?  or  man 
arising  from  the  earth,  but  Adam ;  for  the  woman  being 
formed  out  of  the  rib,  was  once  removed  from  earth, 
and  framed  from  that  element  under  incarnation.  And  so 
although  her  production  were  not  by  copulation,  yet  was  it 
in  a  manner  seminal :  for  if  in  every  part  from  whence  the 
seed  doth  flow,  there  be  contained  the  idea  of  the  whole ; 
there  was  a  seminality  and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib, 
which,  by  the  information  of  a  soul,  was  individuated  unto 
Eve.  And  therefore  this  conceit  applied  unto  the  original 
of  man,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  more  justly 
appropriable  imto  its  end ;  for  then  indeed  men  shall  rise 
out  of  the  earth  :  the  graves  shall  shoot  up  their  concQ.aled 
seeds,  and  in  that  great  autumn,  men  shall  spring  up,  and 
awake  from  their  chaos  again, 

'  wiUockthon,']  Autochtlion  [rising  hixnselfe  from  the  earihe],  which 
was  not  to  bee  granted  of  the  first ;  who  did  not  spring  [as  pLmts  now 
•doe]  of  himselfe.  For  Adam  was  created  out  of  the  dust  by  God.  The 
.-second  Adam  might  bee  trulyer  called  Autochthon,  in  a  mystical  sense, 
.  not  only  in  respect  of  his  birthe,  but  of  his  resurl-ection  alsoe. — Wr» 
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Others  Have  been  so  blind  in  deducing  the  original  of 
things,  or  delivering  their  own  beginnings,  that  when  it 
hath  fallen  into  controversy,  they  have  not  recurred  unto 
chronology  or  the  records  of  time  ;  but  betaken  themselves 
unto  probabilities,  and  the  conjecturalities  of  philosophy.* 
Thus  when  the  two  ancient  nations,  Egyptians  and  Scy- 
thians, contended  for  antiquitrv,  the  Egyptians  pleaded  their 
antiquity  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  inferrmg  that  men 
there  first  inhabited,  where  they  were  with  most  facility 
sustained ;  and  such  a  land  did  they  conceive  was  Egypt. 

The  Scythians,  although  a  cold  and  heavier  nation,  urged 
more  acutely,  deducing  their  arguments  from  the  two 
active  elements  and  principles  of  dl  things,  fire  and  water. 
For  if  of  all  things  there  was  first  an  union,  and  that  fire 
over-ruled  the  rest,  surely  that  part  of  earth  which  was 
coldest  would  first  get  free,  and  afibrd  a  place  of  habitation ; 
but  if  all  the  earth  were  first  involved  in  water,  those  parts 
would  surely  first  appear,  which  were  most  high,  and  of 
most  elevated  situation,  and  such  was  theirs.  These 
reasons  carried  indeed  the  antiquity  from  the  Egyptians, 
hut  confirmed  it  not  in  the  Scythians :  for,  as  Herodotus 
relateth,  from  Pargitaus  their  first  king  unto  Darius,  they 
accounted  but  two  thousand  years. 

As  for  the  Egyptians,  they  invented  another  way  of 
trial ;  for  as  the  same  author  relateth,  Fsammitichus  their 
king  attempted  this  decision  by  a  new  and  unknown  expe- 
riment ;  bringing  up  two  infants  with  goats,  and  where 
they  never  heard  the  voice  of  man ;  concluding  that  to  be 
the  ancientest  nation,  whose  language  they  should  first 
deliver.^  But  herein  he  forgot,  that  speech  was  by  instruc- 
tion not  instinct ;  by  imitation,  not  by  nature  ;  that  men  do 
speak  in  some  kind  but  like  parrots,  and  as  they  are  in- 
structed, that  is,  in  simple  terms  and  words,  expressing  the 
open  notions  of  things ;  which  the  second  act  of  reason 
compoundeth  into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms 
and  forms  of  ratiocination.     Aud  howsoever  the  account  of 

*  JHodor,  Jtisiin, 

'  As  for  the  EgyptianSy  <fec.]  "  It  is  said  that  after  they  were  two  years 
old,  one  of  the  boys  cried  hecchus,  which  in  the  Phrygian  language  sig« 
nifyeth  *  bread/  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  the  Phiygians  were  the 
first  people."— -JI?^. 
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less ;  but  the  aeeoimt  must  begin  from  the  covenant  of  Q-od 
with  Abraham,  and  must  also  comprehend  their  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  according  as  is  expressed  Gal.  iii.,  "  The 
covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
law  which  was  430  years  after  cannot  disannul."  Thus  hath 
,  it  also  happened  in  the  account  of  the  seventy  years  of  their 
captivity,  according  to  that  of  Jeremy,  "  This  whole  land 
shall  be  a  desolation,  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king 
of  Babylon  seventy  years.*'  *  Now  where  to  begin  or  end 
this  compute,  ariseth  no  small  difficulty ;  for  there  were  three 
remarkable  captivities  and  deportations  of  the  Jews.  The 
first  was  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Joachim,  and  first  of 
Nabuchodonozor,  when  Daniel  was  carried  away ;  the  second 
in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  and  the  eighth  year  of  the  same 
king ;  the  third  and  most  deplorable  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
chias,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nabuchodonozor^ 
whereat  both  the  temple  and  city  were  burned.  Now  such 
is  the  different  conceit  of  these  times,  that  men  have  com- 
puted from  all ;  but  the  probablest  account  and  most  con- 
cordant unto  the  intention  of  Jeremy  is  from  the  first  of 
Nabuchodonozor  unto  the  first  of  King  Cyrus  over  Babylon  - 
although  the  prophet  Zachary  accounteth  from  the  last.  "O 
Lord  of  hosts,  how  long !  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jeru- 
salem, against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  three- 
score and  ten  years  ?"t  for  he  maketh  this  expostulation  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  wherein  he  prophesied, 
which  is  about  eighteen  years  in  account  after  the  other. 

Thus  also  although  there  be  a  certain  truth  therein,  yet 
is  there  no  easy  doubt  concerning  the  seventy  weeks,  or 
seventy  times  seven  years  of  Daniel ;  whether  they  have^ 
reference  unto  the  nativity  or  passion^  of  our  Saviour,  and 

*  Chap.  XX.  +  Chap.  i.  12. 

'  nativity  or  passion.']  The  learned  thinke  they  have  reference  [that 
is  of  their  determination]  to  neither  of  them.  For  most  of  the  learned 
conceive,  that  those  70  weeks,  or  seven  times  seventy  [viz.  490  years] 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  citye ;  which  was  70  yeares  after  the 
nativitye,  and  38  after  the  passion  of  Christe :  and  then  'twill  bee  noe 
haixi  matter  to  compute  the  pointe  from  whence  those  490  yeares  must 
bee  supposed  to  begin :  which  wee  shal  find  to  bee  in  the  6  th  yeare  of 
Darius  Nothus ;  at  what  time  the  temple  being  finished  by  Artaxerxea 
commaund,  formerly  given  Ao.  Begni  20®.  the  commaund  for  the  build- 
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especiallj  &om  wbence  or  what  point  of  time  they  are  to  be 
computed.  Por  thus  it  is  delivered  by  the  angel  G-abriel : 
"  Seventy  v^eeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people ; "  and  again 
in  the  following  verse :  "  Klnow  therefore  and  understand,  that 
firom  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  street  shall  be 
built  again,  and  the  wall  even  in  troublesome  times ;  and 
after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off."^ 
Now  the  going  out  of  the  commandment,  to  build  the  city, 
being  the  point  from  whence  to  compute,  there  is  no  slender 
controversy  when  to  begin.  Por  there  are  no  less  than  four 
several  edicts  to  this  effect,  the  one  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus,^  the  other  in  the  second  of  Darius,  the  third  and 
fourth  in  the  seventh  and  in  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus :  although  as  Fetavius  accounteth,  it  best  ac- 
cordeth  unto  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whence 
Nehemiah  deriveth  his  commission.  Now  that  computes 
are  made  uncertainly  with  reference  unto  Christ,  it  is  no 
wonder,  since  I  perceive  the  time  of  his  nativity  is  in  con- 
troversy, and  no  less  his  age  at  his  passion.  For  Clemens 
and  Tertullian  conceive  he  suffered  at  thirty ;  but  IrensBus 


ing  of  Jerusalem  also  was  given  by  this  Darius  Nothus,  Ao.  Mundi  3532, 
which  agrees  exactlye  with  Scaliger's  irrefragable  computation.  But  to 
see  this  difficult  question  fully  decided,  and  in  a  few  Unes,  I  can  give  no 
such  direction,  as  that  which  Gregorye  hath  lately  given  us  in  his  excel- 
lent tract  de  jEria  et  Fpochia,  cap.  xi.  which  was  publisht  this  last  year 
1649,  and  is  a  work  worthye  of  a  diligent  reader. — Wr, 

On  referring  to  Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  analytical  view  of  Daniel,  I  find 
the  following  brief  summary  of  this  period.  Its  commencement  *'  is 
fixed  (Dan.  ix.  25)  to  the  time  when  the  order  was  issued  for  rebuilding 
the  temple  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  vii.  11), 
seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  was  the  temple  in  building  (Dan.  ix. 
25);  sixty-two  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  more,  bring 
us  to  the  public  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  beginning  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching ;  and  one  prophetic  week  or  seven  years,  added 
to  this,  will  bring  us  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  or  the  thirty* 
third  year  of  the  Christian  sera, — ^in  all  490  years." — Introditction,  d;c, 
vol.  iv.  p.  1,  ch.  vi.  §  4. 

'  Kihow,  <fcc.]    Dan.  ix.  25. 

^  the<yMin  the  first  year,  <fcc.]  A.M.  3419  ;  3430  ;  8492  ;  3505.— Fr. 

These  dates  however  differ  from  those  assigned  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  more  recent  chronologists. 
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a  father  nearer  Ms  time,  is  furfclier  off  in  Bis  account,  that  is, 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

Longomontanus,  a  late  astronomer,  endeavours  to  discover 
this  secret  from  astronomical  grounds,  that  is,  the  apogeum 
of  the  sun ;  conceiving  the  eccentricity  invariable,  and  the 
apogeum  yearly  to  move  one  scruple,  two  seconds,  fifty 
thirds,  &c.  "Wherefore  if  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  that 
is,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4557,  it  was  in  the  fifth 
degree  of  Q-emini,  and  in  the  days  of  Tycho  Brahe,  that  is, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1588,  or  of  the  world  5554,  the 
same  was  removed  unto  the  fifth  degree  of  Cancer ;  by  the 
proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the  creation  first  in  the 
beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  perigeum  or  nearest  point  in 
Libra.  But  this  conceit  how  ingenious  or  subtile  soever,  is 
not  of  satisfaction ;  it  being  not  determinable,  or  yet  agreed 
in  what  time  precisely  the  apogeum  absolveth  one  degree,  as 
Petavhis*  hath  also  delivered. 

Lastly,  however  these  or  other  difficulties  intervene,  and 
that  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  exact  compute  of  time, 
yet  may  we  sit  down  with  the  common  and  usual  account ; 
nor  are  these  differences  derogatory  unto  the  advent  or  pas- 
sion of  Christ,  unto  which  indeed  they  aU  do  seem  to  point, 
'  for  the  prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour  were  indefinitely 
delivered  before  that  of  Daniel  j^  so  was  that  pronounced 
unto  Eve  in  Paradise,  that  after  of  Balaam,  those  of  Isaiah 
and  the  prophets,  and  that  memorable  one  of  Jacob,  "  the 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  irom  Israel  imtil  Shilo  come ;"  which 
time  notwithstanding  it  did  not  define  at  aU.  In  what  year 
therefore  soever,  either  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
from  the  re-edifying  thereof,  from  the  flood,  or  firom  the 
creation,  he  appeared,  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  he  came.  When  he  therefore  came,  is  not  so  consider- 
able as  that  he  is  come :  in  the  one  there  is  consolation,  in 
the  other  no  satisfaction.  The  greater  query  is,  when  he  will 
come  again ;  and  yet  indeed  it  is  no  query  at  aU ;  for  that 
is  never  to  be  known,  and  therefore  vainly  enquired :  'tis  a 
professed  and  authenticfc  obscurity,  unknown  to  all  but  to 
the  omniscience  of  the  Almighty.  Certainly  the  ends  of 
things  are  wrapt  up  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  that  undertakes 

*  De  Doctrina  Tempoi  urn,  1.  4. 
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the  knowled^ie  [thereof  forgets  his  own  begiiming,  and  dis* 
daims  his  prmciples  of  eartix,  No  man  knows  the  end  of  the 
world,  nor  assuredlj  of  any  thing  in  it :  Qtod  sees  it,  because 
unto  hia  eternity  it  is  present ;  he  knoweth  the  ends  of  us, 
but  not  of  himself;  and  because  he  knows  not  this,  he 
knoweth  all  thinjB;8,  and  his  knowledge  is  endless,  even  in  the 
object  of  himselju 


CHAPTER  n. 

CfMen*a  Bnguiriei  in  what  aeaaon  or  point  of  the  Zodiacik  it  began,  that, 
as  they  are  gemeroUy  made,  they  are  in  vain,  and  cu  particularly, 
uncertain,  * 

CoscBVsmsQ  the  seasons,  that  is,  the  quarters  of  the  year 
some  are  ready  to  enquire,  others  to  determine,  in  what 
season,  whether  in  the  autumn,  spring,  winter,  or  summer, 
the  world  had  its  beginning.  Wherein  we  affirm,  that,  as 
the  question  is  generaQy  and  in  respect  of  the  whole  eturth 
proposed,  it  is  with  manifest  injury  unto  reason  in  any 
particular  determined ;  because  whenever  the  world  had  its 
beginning  it  was  created  in  all  these  four.  Eor,  as  we  have 
eli^where  delivered,  whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possesseth 
(whose  recess  or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year) 
tiiose  four  seasons  were  actually  existent ;  it  being  the  nature 
of  that  luminary  to  distinguish  the  several  seasons  of  the 
year ;  all  which  it  maketh  at  one  time  in  the  whole  earth,  and 
successively  in  any  part  thereof.^  Thus  if  we  suppose  the 
son  created  in  Libra,  in  which  sign  unto  some  it  maketh 
autumn ;  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  winter  unto  the  north* 
em  pole,  for  unto  them  at  that  tiiae  the  sun  beginneth  to  be 
invisible,  and  to  show  itself  again  luito  the  pole  of  the  south. 
Unto  the  position  of  a  right  E^here,  or  duectly  under  the 
equator,  it  had  been  summer ;  for  unto  that  situation  the 

^  thereof."]  According  as  he  makes  hia  access  too,  or  recess  from  the 
several  [parts]  of  the  earthe :  now  in  that  his  acccsae  to  the  one  is  a 
leoess  from  the  other,  it  foUowes,  that  those  from  whom  he  partes  have 
their  autumne,  those  within  the  tropicks,  over  whose  heads  he  passes, 
have  their  summer,  and  those  on  tlie  other  side  beyond  the  tropicke 
towards  whome  hee  goes  have  their  new  spring  beginning  in  exchange 
of  their  former,  causa  by  his  absence. — ITr. 
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sun  is  at  that  time  vertical.  Unto  the  latitude  of  Capricorn, 
or  the  winter  solstice,  it  had  been  spring;  for  unto  that 
position  it  had  been  in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  ascent,  or 
approximation ;  but  unto  the  latitude  of  Cancer,  or  the  sum* 
mer  solstice,  it  had  been  autumn ;  for  then  had  it  been  placed 
in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  descent,  or  elongation* 

And  if  we  shall  take  literally  what  Moses  describeth  po-- 
pularly,  this  was  also  the  constitution  of  the  first  day.  For 
when  it  was  evening  unto  one  longitude,  it  was  morning  unto 
another ;  when  night  unto  one,  day  unto  another.  And  there- 
fore that  question,  whether  our  Saviour  shall  come  again  in 
the  twilight  (as  is  conceived  he  arose)  or  whether  he  shall 
come  upon  us  in  the  night,  according  to  the  comparison  of 
a  thief,  or  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  he  will  come  about  the 
time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  when  they  ate  the 
passover,  and  the  angel  passed  by  the  doors  of  theu*  houses ; 
this  query,  I  say,  needeth  not  further  dispute.  Por  if  the 
earth  be  almost  every  where  inhabited,  and  his  coming  (as 
divinity  afi&rmeth)  must  needs  be  unto  all ;  then  must  the 
time  of  his  appearance  be  both  in  the  day  and  night.  Por 
if  unto  Jerusalem,  or  what  part  of  the  world  soever  he  shall 
appear  in  the  night,  at  the  same  time  unto  the  antipodes  it 
must  be  day ;  if  twilight  unto  them,  broad  day  unto  the 
Indians ;  if  noon  unto  them,  yet  night  imto  the  Americans ; 
and  so  with  variety  according  unto  various  habitations,  or 
different  positions  of  the  sphere,  as  will  be  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  understand  the  affections  of  different  habita- 
tions, and  the  conditions  of  Antoeci,  PerioBci,  and  Antipodes. 
And  so,  although  he  appear  in  the  night,  yet  may  the  day  of 
judgment,  or  doomsday,  well  retain  that  name  ;*  for  that  im- 
plieth  one  revolution  of  tl^e  sun,  which  maketh  the  day  and 
night,  and  that  one  natural  day.  And  yet,  to  speak  strictly, 
if  (as  the  apostle  affirmeth)  we  shall  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  ol  an  eye,^  and  (as  the  schools  determine)  the 

^  twinklmg,  tSsc."]  Taking  this  for  granted  [which  noe  man  dard 
denye]  yet  it  is  most  truly  sayde,  that  doomes  day  is  the  last  daye, 
i.  e.  the  last  daye  of  the  sons  circling  this  lower  world  by  his  daylye 
course :  which  as  itt  hath  [in  itt  selfe]  noe  rising  or  settinge,  but 
caryeth  the  daye  and  midnoone  always  directly  under  him  round  the 
world  perpetuallye :  soe  in  what  parte  of  the  world  that  course  shall 
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destnictioii  of  the  world  shall  not  be  successive  but  in  an 
instant,  we  cannot  properly  apply  thereto  the  usual  distinc- 
tions of  time ;  calling  that  twelve  hoiirs,  wluch  adbnits  not 
the  parts  thereof,  or  use  at  all  the  name  of  time,  when  the 
natiu^  thereof  shall  perish. 

Eut  if  the  enquiry  be  made  unto  a  particular  place,  and 
the  question  determined  unto  some  certain  meridian ;  as, 
namely,  unto  Mesopotamia,^  wherein  the  seat  of  Fdradise  is 
presumed,  the  query  becomes  more  reasonable,  and  is  indeed 
in  nature  also  determinable.  Tet  positively  to  define  that 
season,  there  is  no  slender  difficulty ;  for  some  contend  that 
it  began  in  the  spring ;  as  (beside  lEusebius,  Ambrose,  Bede, 
and  Theodoret),  some  few  years  past,  Henrico  Philippi  in 
his  chronology  of  the  Scripture*  Others  are  altogether  for 
autumn;  and  from  hence  do  our  chronologers  commence 
their  compute,  as  may  be  observed  in  Helvicus,  Jo.  Scaliger, 
Calvisius,  and  Fetavius.^ 

bee  detennind  [and  tlie  day  therewith]  is  noe  waye  considerable,  and 
much  lease  in  what  parte  of  the  daye  of  24  houres,  that  sodaine  instant] 
of  change  shall  bee  ;  which  of  necessity  must  bee  to  some  inhabitants  of 
the  world  at  the  tune  of  his  risinge,  to  others  at  midnoone,  to  others 
at  his  sittinge,  and  to  others  at  midnight :  for  all  these  are  all  at  once, 
and  in  the  very  sameinstanti  every  day,  in  several  partes  of  the  worlde : 
as  for  example :  in  April  when  tis  midday  at  London  ;  'tis  just  sonrise 
at  Virginia;  and  just  sonset  at  the  hithermost  partes  of  Nova 
Guinea,  and  yet  itt  is  the  same  daye  to  all  these  three  parcels  of  the 
world  at  once.  But  when  that  greate  doome  shall  come,  the  course  of 
the  son  shall  instantly  cease,  and  consequently  the  natural  and  usual 
course  of  day  and  night  with  itt :  yet  there  shall  bee  noe  want  of  lighte 
in  that  parte  of  the  aire,  or  that  parte  of  the  earthe  under  the  place, 
where  the  sonn  of  man  shall  call  the  world  before  his  judgment-seate ; 
unless  any  man  bee  soe  simple  to  thinke  that  in  the  presence  of  God 
there  shall  be  lesse  light  then  in  the  presence  of  the  son. — TTr. 
•  Mesopotamia.]  Most  thinke  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. —  Wr, 
The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  situated  eastward  of  Jerusalem, 
between  that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  through  which  ran  the 
brook  Kedron : — Mesopotamia  was  a  province  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris. 

^  Petavi/us,"]  And  yet  itt  must  bee  confest,  that  the  spring,  or  sonna 
entrance  into  Aries  is  vervm  caput  et  naturale  Prvndpi'um  Armij  renew- 
ing and  reviving  all  things,  as  of  old  in  Paradise,  sequalling  dayes  and 
nights  in  all  places,  within  the  pole  ciixiles  especially :  and  as  to  this  all 
astronomers  agree,  soe,  consonant  thereto,  all  geographers  consent,  that 
Paradise  was  neere  under  the  JSquinoctiall,  or  on  this  side  of  itt,  under 
rise  of  the  spring  with  the  sonn. — Wr, 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Oj  the  Divisions  of  ike  Seasons  and  Fomr  Quarters  of  the  Tear,  according 
wUo  Astronomers  a/nd  Physicians;  (hat  ^  common  compute  of  the 
Ancients,  and  iskieh  it  stSU  reUdned  &y  some,  it  very  questionable. 

As  for  the  diyisions  of  tlie  ^ear,  and  the  quartering  out 
this  remarkable  standard  of  time,  theie  have  passed  especiallj 
two  distinctions.  The  first  in  frequent  use  with  astronomers 
according  to  the  cardinal  intersections  of  the  zodiack,  that  is, 
the  two  equinoctials  and  both  the  solstitial  points,  defining 
that  time  to  be  the  spring  of  the  year,  wherem  the  sun  doth 
pass  from  the  equinox  of  Aries  unto  the  solstice  of  Cancer ; 
the  time  between  the  solstice  and  the  equinox  of  Libra, 
summer ;  from  thence  unto  the  solstioe  of  Capricomus,  au-> 
tumn ;  and  from  thence  unto  the  equinox  of  Aries  again, 
winter.  Now  this  division^  although  it  be  regular  and  equal, 
is  not  universal ;  ior  it  indadeth  not  those  latitudes  which 
haye  the  seasons  of  the  year  double ;  as  have  the  inhabitants 
under  the  equator,  or  else  between  the  tropicks.  For  unto 
them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year,  making  two  distinct 
summers  in  the  difii^^ent  points  of  yerticality.  So  unto 
those  which  liye  under  the  equator,  when  l^e  sun  is  in  the 
equinox,  it  is  summer,  in  which  points  it  maketh  spring  or 
autumn  imto  us  ;  and  unto  them  it  is  also  winter  when  the 
sun  is  in  either  tropick,  whereas  unto  us  it  maketh  always 
summer  in  the  one.  And  the  Uke  will  happen  unto  those 
habitations,  which  are  between  the  tropicks  and  the  equator. 

A  second  and  more  sensible  division  there  is  observed  by 
Hippocrates,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  according  to 
the  rising  and  setting  of  divers  stars ;  dividing  the  year,  and 
establishing  the  account  of  seasons  from  usual  alterations, 
and  sensible  mutations  in  the  air,  discovered  upon  the  rising 
and  setting  of  those  stars :  accounting  the  spring  from  the 
equinoctial  point  of  Aries ;  from  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  the  seveml  stars  on  the  back  of  Taurus,  summer ;  from 
the  rising  of  Arcturus,  a  star  between  the  thighs  of  Boetes, 
autumn ;  and  from  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  winter.  Of 
these  divisions,  because  they  were  unequal,  they  were  fain  to 
subdivide  the  two  larger  portions,  that  is,  of  the  summer  and 
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winter  quarters ;  the  first  part  of  the  summer  they  named 
^cpoc,  the  second  unto  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  &pa,  from 
thence  unto  the  setting  of  Arcturus,  oirhfpa.  The  winter 
they  divide  also  into  three  parts ;  the  first  part,  or  that  of 
seed-time,  they  named  tnropeTor,  the  middle  or  proper  winter, 
Xecfic^v,  the  last,  which  was  their  planting  or  grafting  time, 
^vroXcdv.  This  way  of  division  was  in  former  ages  received, 
IS  very  often  m^itioned  in  poets,  translated  from  one  nation 
to  another ;  from  the  Greeks  unto  the  Latins,  as  is  received 
by  good  authors ;  and  delivered  by  physicians,  even  unto 
our  times. 

Now  of  these  two,  although  the  first  in  some  latitude  may 
be  retained,  yet  is  not  the  other  in  any  way  to  be  admitted. 
For  in  regard  of  time  (as  we  elsewhere  declare)  the  stars 
do  vary  their  longitudes,  and  consequently  the  times  of  their 
ascension  and  descension.  That  star  which  is  the  term  of 
numeration,  or  point  from  whence  we  commence  the  account, 
altering  his  site  and  longitude  in  process  of  time,  and  re- 
moving from  west  to  east,  almost  one  degree  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  years,  so  that  the  same  star,  since  the  age  of 
Hippocrates,  who  used  this  account,  is  retnoved  in  conse- 
q%bcwHa  about  tweniy-seven  degrees.  Which  difPerenee  of 
their  longitudes  doth  much  diversify  the  times  of  their 
ascents,  and  rendereth  the  account  unstable  which  shall 
proceed  thereby. 

Again,  in  regard  of  difierent  latitudes,  this  cannot  be  a 
settled  rule,  or  reasonably  applied  unto  many  nations.  Por, 
whereas  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  is  de- 
signed the  term  of  autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  winter, 
unto  some  latitudes  these  stars  do  never  set,  as  unto  all 
beyond  67  degrees.  And  if  in  several  and  far  distant  lati- 
tudes we  observe  the  same  star  as  a  common  term  of  account 
unto  both,  we  shall  fall  upon  an  unexpected,  but  an  unsuffer- 
able  absurdity ;  and  by  the  same  account  it  will  be  summer 
unto  us  in  the  north,  before  it  be  so  unto  those,  which  unto 
us  are  southward,  and  many  degrees  approaching  nearer  the 
sun.  For  if  we  constdt  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and  ob- 
serve the  ascension  of  the  Pleiades,  which  maketh  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  we  shall  discover  that  in  the  latitude  of  40 
these  stars  arise  in  the  16th  degree  of  Taurus,  but  in  the 
latitude  of  60,  they  ascend  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  the 
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same  sign,  that  is,  five  days  sooner ;  so  shall  it  be  simmier 
unto  London,  before  it  be  unto  Toledo,  and  begin  to  scorch 
in  England,  before  it  grow  hot  in  Spain. 

'  This  is  therefore  no  general  way  of  compute,  nor  reason- 
able to  be  derived  from  one  nation  unto  another ;  the  defect 
of  which  consideration  hath  caused  divers  errors  in  Latin 
poets,  translating  these  expressions  from  the  Greeks ;  and 
many  difficulties  even  in  the  Greeks  themselves,  which,  living 
in  divers  latitudes,  yet  observed  the  same  compute.  So  that, 
to  make  them  out,  we  are  fain  to  use  distinctions ;  some- 
times computing  cosmically  what  they  intended  heliacally, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  expression  accounting  the  rising 
heliacally,  the  setting  cosmically.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
hardly  made  out,  what  is  delivered  by  approved  authors ; 
and  IS  an  observation  very  considerable  unto  those  which 
meet  with  such  expressions,  as  they  are  very  frequent  in  the 
poets  of  elder  times,  especially  Hesiod,  Aratus,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Manilius,  and  authors  geoponical,  or  which  have  treated  de 
re  rusiica,  as  Constantine,  Marcus  Cato,  Columella^  Falla* 
dius,  and  Varro. 

Lastly,  the  absurdity  in  making  common  unto  many  na- 
tions those  considerations  whose  verity  is  but  particular  unto 
some,  will  more  evidently  appear,  if  we  examine  the  rulea- 
and  precepts  of  some  one  climate,  and  fall  upon  consider- 
ation  with  what  incongruity  they  are  transferable  unto 
others. 

Thus  it  is  advised  by  Hesiod : —  .     ^ 

Pleiadibus  Atlante  natis  orientibus 

Incipe  Messem,  Arationem  vero  occidentibus, — 

implying  hereby  the  heliacal  ascent  and  cosmical  descent  of 
those  stars.  Now  herein  he  setteth  down  a  rule  to  begin 
harvest  at  the  arise  of  the  Pleiades ;  which  in  his  time  was 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  This  indeed  was  consonant  unto 
the  clime  wherein  he  lived,  and  their  harvest  began  about 
that  season ;  but  is  not  appliable  unto  our  own,  for  therein 
we  are  so  far  from  expectmg  an  harvest,  that  our  barley- 
seed  is  not  ended.  Again,  correspondent  unto  the  rule  of 
Hesiod,  Virgil  affordeth  another : — 

Ante  tibi  Eo»  Atlantides  abscondantur, 
Pebita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina, — 
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understandiiig  hereby  their  cosmical  descent,  or  their  setting 
when  the  sun  ariseth ;  and  not  their  heliacal  obscuration, 
or  their  inclusion  in  the  lustre ,  of  the  sun,  as  Servius 
upon  this  place  would  have  it ;  for  at  that  time  these  stars 
are  many  signs  removed  from  that  luminary.  Now  herein 
he  strictly  adviseth,  not  to  begin  to  sow  before  the  setting 
of  these  stars ;  which  notwithstanding,  without  injury  to 
agriculture  cannot  be  observed  in  England ;  for  they  set 
unto  us  about  the  12th  of  November,  when  our  seed-time  is 
almost  ended. 

And  this  diversity  of  clime  and  celestial  observations,  pre- 
cisely observed  unto  certain  stars  and  months,  hath  not  only 
overthrown  the  deductions  of  one  nation  to  another,  but 
hath  perturbed  the  observation  of  festivities  and  statary 
solemnities,  even  with  the  Jews  themselves.  For  unto  them 
it  waa  commanded,  that  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month  (that  is  Abib  or 
Nisan,  which  is  spring  with  us),  they  should  observe  the 
celebration  of  the  passover ;  and  on  the  morrow  after,  which 
is  the  fifteenth  day,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread ;  and  in 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  that  they  should  offer  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  harvest.  Now  all  this  was  feasible  and  of 
an  easy  possibility  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  latitude  of 
Jerusalem  ;  for  so  it  is  observed  by  several  authors  in  later 
times ;  and  is  also  testified  by  Holy  Scriptiu*e  in  times  very 
fax  before.*  For  when  the  children  of  Israel  passed  the  river 
Jordan,  it  is  delivered  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  river 
overfloweth  its  banks  in  the  time  of  harvest ;  which  is  con- 
ceived the  time  wherein  they  passed ;  and  it  is  after  delivered, 
that  in  the  fourteenth  day  they  celebrated  the  passover  :"f 
which  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  first  month,  or  month  of  Abib. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  what  is  related  by  Luke, 
that  the  disciples  upon  the  deuteroproton,  as  they  passed  by, 
plucked  the  ears  of  com.  For  the  deuteroproton  or  second 
first  sabbath,  was  the  first  sabbath  after  the  deutera  or  second 
of  the  passover,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan  or  Abib.. 
And  this  is  also  evidenced  from  the  received  construction 
of  the  first  and  latter  rain :  "  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your 

•  Josh.  iii.  t  Josh.  T. 
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land  in  laia  due  seacKHi,  the  first  rain  and  the  latter  rain  :"* 
for  the  first  rain  fell  upon  the  seed-time  about  October,  and 
was  to  make  the  seed  to  root ;  the  latter  was  to  fill  the  ear, 
and  fell  in  Abib  or  March,  the  first  month :  acscording  as  is 
expressed,  "  And  he  will  cause  to  come  down  for  you  the 
rain,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month,"t 
that  is,  the  month  of  Abib,  wherein  the  passover  was 
observed.  This  was  the  law  of  Moses,  and  tiiu  in  tlie  land 
of  Canaan  was  well  observed^  accoardin^  to  the  first  institu- 
tion :  but  since  their  dispersion,  and  habitation  in  countries, 
whose  constitutions  admit  not  such  tempestivity  of  harvests 
(and  many  not  before  the  latter  end  of  summer),  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  their  lunarv  account,  and  inter- 
calary month  Veader,  afl^ed  unto  the  beg^ningof  the  year, 
there  will  be  found  a  great  disparity  in  their  observations, 
nor  can  they  strictly,  and  at  the  same  season  with  their 
forefathers,  observe  the  commands  of  God. 

To  add  yet  further,  those  geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of 
agriculture,  which  are  delivered  by  divers  authors,  toe  not  to 
be  generally  received,  but  respectively  understood  unto  climes 
whereto  they  are  determined.  For  whereas  one  adviseth  to 
BOW  this  or  that  grain  at  one  season,  a  second  to  set  this  or 
that  at  another,  it  must  be  conceived  relatively,  and  every 
nation  must  have  its  country  farm;  for  herein  we  may 
observe  a  manifest  and  visible  difference,  not  only  in  the 
seasons  of  harvest,  but  in  the  grains  themselves.  For  with 
us  barley-harvest  is  made  after  wheat-harvest,  but  with  the 
Israelites  and  Egyptians  it  was  otherwise.  So  is  it  expressed 
by  way  of  priority,  lUith  ii. ;  ^'  So  Buth  kept  fast  by  the 
maidens  of  Boaz,  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley-harvest  and 
of  wheat-harvest ;"  which  in  the  plague  of  hail  in  Egypt  is 
more  plainly  delivered,  Exod.  ix. ;  "  And  the  fiax  and  the 
barley  were  atnitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the 
fiax  was  boiled ;  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten, 
for  they  were  not  grown  up." 

And  thus  we  see,  the  account  established  upon  the  arise 
or  descent  of  the  stars  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant 
nations  at  all;  and,  by  reason  of  their  retrc^ression,  but 
temporary  unto  any  one.  l^or  must  tl^se  respective  exprea- 

*  B^VLi,  xi.  t  Jo«l  ii« 
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sdons  be  entertained  in  absolute  consideration ;  for  so  dis- 
tinct is  the  relation,  and  so  artificial  the  habitude  of  this 
inferior  globe  nnto  the  superior,  and  even  of  one  thing  in 
each  unto  the  other,  that  general  rules  are  dangerous,  and 
applications  most  safe  that  run  with  security  of  circumstance, 
which  rightly  to  effect,  is  beyond  the  subtilty  of  sense,  and 
requires  the  artifice  of  reason.^ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Of  some  com^wtaUon  qfdays,  and  deductions  cf  cmpart  of  ike  year  wUo 
amoitJur, 

PoTTBTHLT,  there  are  certain  vulgar  opinion^  concerning 
days  of  the  year,  and  conclusions  popularly  deduced  firom 
certain  days  of  the  month;  men  commonly  believing  the 
days  increase  and  decrease  equally  in  the  whole  year ;  which 
notwithstanding  is  very  repugnant  unto  truth.  For  they 
increase  in  the  month  of  March,  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
two  months  of  January  and  February:  and  decrease  as 
much  in  September,  as  they  do  in  July  and  August.  For 
the  days  increase  or  decrease  according  to  the  declination  of 
the  sun,  that  is,  its  deviation  northward  or  southward  fi*om 
the  equator.  Now  this  digression  is  not  equal,  but  near  the 
equinoxial  intersections,  it  is  right  and  greater,  near  the 
solstices  more  oblique  and  lesser.  So  from  the  eleventh  of 
March  the  vernal  equinox,  unto  the  eleventh  of  April,  the 
sun  declineth  to  the  north  twelve  degrees ;  from  the  eleventh 
of  April,  unto  the  eleventh  of  May,  but  eight ;  from  thence 
nnto  the  fifteenth  of  June,  or  the  summer  solstice,  but  three 

*  reason.l  Hence  itt  may  apx)eare  tbat  those  rales  of  prognostic  snd 
signification,  which  the  .^Igyptian,  Aralnan,  Gneciftn,  yea,  and  Italian 
astronomers,  have  giv^i  concerning  the  starrs,  and  those  elymates 
wherein  they  lived,  cannot  bee  applied  to  our  remote  and  colder  dymes^ 
nor  to  these  later  times  (wherein  the  constellations  of  aH  the  twelve 
signes  are  moved  eastward  almost  30  degrees ;  Aries  into  Taurus  and 
that  into  G«mini,  kc.)  without  manifest  errors  and  grosse  deceptions, 
and  are  therefore  of  late  rerjected  by  the  most  i&oaous  astronomers^ 
T^chOy  Copernicus,  Longomontanus,  and  Kejder  (as  diabolical  impos- 
tures).    De  C<meta  Awni  1618.—  Wr, 
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and  a  half:  all  wMcli  make  twenty-two  degrees  and  an  half, 
the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun. 

Aid  this  inequality  in  the  declination  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiack  or  line  of  life,  is  correspondent  unto  the  growth  or 
declination  of  man.  For  setting  out  from  infancy,  we 
increase,  not  equally,  or  regularly  attain  to  our  state  or  per- 
fection ;  nor  when  we  descend  from  our  state,  is  our  decli- 
nation equal,  or  carrieth  us  with  even  paces  unto  the  grave. 
Por  as  Hippocrates  affirm eth,  a  man  is  hottest  in  the  first 
day  of  his  life,  and  coldest  in  the  last ;  his  natural  heat 
setteth  forth  most  vigorously  at  first,  and  declineth  most 
sensibly  at  last.  And  so  though  the  growth  of  man  end  not 
perhaps  until  twenty-one,  yet  is  his  stature  more  advanced 
in  the  first  septenary  than  in  the  second,  and  in  the  second 
more  than  in  the  third,  and  more  indeed  in  the  first  seven 
years,  than  in  the  fourteen  succeeding ;  for  what  stature  we 
jattain  unto  at  seven  years,  we  do  sometimes  but  double, 
most  times  come  short  of  at  one  and  twenty.  And  so  do 
we  decline  again :  For  in  the  latter  age  upon  the  tropick 
and  first  descension  from  oiu*  solstice,  we  are  scarce  sensible 
of  declination :  but  declining  further,  our  decrement  accele- 
rates, we  set  apace,  and  in  our  last  days  precipitate  into  our 
graves.  And  thus  are  also  our  progressions  in  the  womb,  that 
is,  our  formation,  motion,  our  birth,  or  exclusion.  For  our 
formation  is  quickly  effected,  our  motion  appeareth  later, 
and  our  exclusion  very  long  after :  if  that  be  true  which 
Hippocrates  and  Avicenna  have  declared,  that  the  time  of 
our  motion  is  double  unto  that  of  formation,  and  that  of 
exclusion  treble  unto  that  of  motion.  As  if  the  infant  be 
formed  at  thirty-five  days,  it  moveth  at  seventy,  and  is  bora 
the  two  hundred  and  tenth  day,  that  is,  the  seventh  month  ; 
or  if  it  receives  not  formation  before  forty-five  days,  it 
moveth  the  ninetieth  day,  and  is  excluded  in  the  two 
hundred  and  seventieth,  that  is,  the  ninth  month. 

There  are  also  certain  popular  prognosticks  drawn  from 
festivals  in  the  calendar,  and  conceived  opinions  of  certain 
days  in  months ;  so  is  there  a  general  tradition  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldness  of  succeeding  winter 
from  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  Candlemas  day,  or  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  proverbial 
distich, 
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Si  Sol  splendescat  Marift  purificante. 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fUit  ante. 

Sols  it  usual  among  us  to  qualify  and  conditionate  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  answerable  unto  the  temper  of 
the  twelve  days  in  Clmstmas ;  and  to  ascribe  unto  March 
certain  borrowed  days  from  April,  all  which  men  seem  to 
believe  upon  annual  experience  of  their  own,  and  the 
received  traditions  of  then*  forefathers. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  and  most  men  likewise  know,  that  the 
calendars  of  these  computers,  and  the  accounts  of  these  days 
are  very  different :  the  Greeks  dissenting  from  the  Latins, 
and  the  LatiQs  from  each  other:  the  one  observing  the 
Julian  or  ancient  account,  as  Great  Britain  and  part  of 
Gtennany;  the  other  adhering  to  the  Gregorian  or  new 
account,  as  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces 
of  tbe  Netherlands.  Now  this  latter  account,  by  ten  days 
at  least,  anticipateth  the  other;  so  that  before  the  one 
beginneth  the  account,  the  other  is  past  it;  yet  m  the 
several  calculations,  the  same  events  seem  true,  and  men 
with  equal  opinion  of  verity,  expect  and  confess  a  confirma- 
tion from  them  all.  Whereby  is  evident  the  oraculous 
authority  of  tradition,  and  the  easy  seduction  of  men,* 
neither  enquiring  into  the  verity  of  the  substance,  nor 
reforming  upon  repugnance  of  circumstance. 

And  thus  may  divers  easily  be  mistaken  who  super- 
stitiously  observe  certain  times,  or  set  down  unto  themselves 
an  observation  of  unfortunate  months,  or  days,  or  hours. 
As  did  the  Egyptians,  two  in  every  month,  ana  the  Eomans 
the  days  after  the  nones,  ides,  and  calends.  And  thus  the 
rules  of  navigators  must  often  fail,  setting  down,  as  Ehodi- 
ginus  observeth,  suspected  and  ominous  days  in  every  month, 
as  the  first  and  seventh  of  March,  and  fifth  and  sixth  of 
April,  the  sixth,  the  twelfth,  and  fifbeenth  of  February.  Fop 
the  accounts  hereof  in  "these  months  are  very  different  in 
our  days,  and  were  different  with  several  nations  in  ages 
past,  and  how  strictly  soever  the  account  be  made,  and  even 
by  the  selfsame  calendar,  yet  it  is  possible  that  navigators 
may  be  out.    For  so  were  the  Hollanders,  who  passing  west- 

•  men.]  By  the  jugling  Priests  in  the  old  mythologies  of  the  heathen 
deytyes,  trulye  taxte  W  the  poet  under  that  *'  Quic^^dd  Qraecia  fnendax 
mandat  in  histonis, —  Wr, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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ward  througli  fretum  h  Mw/re,  and  compassmg  the  globe, 
upon  their  return  into  their  own  country  found  that  they 
had  lost  a  day.  Por  if  two  men  at  the  same  time  trarel 
from  the  same  place,  the  one  eastward,  the  other  westward, 
round  about  the  ead^,  and  meet  in  the  same  place  frofBk 
whence  they  first  set  forth,  it  will  bo  &11  out  that  he  which 
hath  mo^ed  eastward  against  the  diinmL  motion  of  the  son, 
by  anticipating  daily  something  of  its  circle  with  its  own 
motion,  will  gain  one  day ;  but  he  that  trayelleth  westward,^ 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun,  by  seconding  its  revolutioxi,  shall 
lose  or  come  short  a  day;  and  therefore  also  upon  these 
grounds  that  Delos  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  it 
was  no  esact  decision,  because  two  eagles  let  fly  east  and 
west  by  Jupiter,  their  meetiikg  fiefl  out  just  in  the  islland 
Belos. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

A  digression  ojthe  Wisdom  of  God  in  ike  Site  and  Motion  of  tlie  Sun, 

HjLYTsra  thus  beheld  the  ignorance  of  man  in  some  things, 
his  error  and  blindness  in  others,  that  is,  in  the  measure  of 
duration  both  of  years  and  seasoais,  let  us  awhile  adnoie  Ite 
wisdom  of  God  in  this  distingui&her  of  times,  and  Tisible 
deity  (as  some  hme  termed  it)  the  sun,  which,  though  some 
from  its  glc»y  adore,  and  ail  for  its  benefits  udmire,  we  shall 
adyance  from  other  censideDatiQiis,  and  such  as  illustrate  the 
artifice  of  its  Maker,  ^or  do  we  think  we  can  excuse  the 
duty  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  <mly  bestow  the  flourish  of 
podbry  hereon,  or  those  comcmi^Qdatory  eonaeits  wloch 
popul^ly  aet  forth  the  emineney  of  this  creatore,  except  we 

'  weatwand.^  C&psaik  Bodman,  an  aunGdentaaid  disoreete  gentleman, 
and  learned,  &(r  fais  many  mamcm  id  the  State,  being  admitted  a  peore 
"KjngLt  at  Windsca;  was  wont  to  tell  mee,  that  at  their  retnme  fiom 
fiiUTounding  the  woidd  with  Sir  Francis  l>rake  in  the  yeare  1579,  they 
found  that  i^ey  lost  a  daye  in  their  accomptes  of  their  daylye  saylinge, 
which  agrees  witti  this  «xoc^nt  observation  of  Dr.  Browne ;  for  their 
▼oyage  was  frtxm  England  to  the  Streits  of  Magellan,  and  soe  rovnd  by 
the  Moluiocas  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  back  to  England,  which  wa» 
totalye  with  the  sonne,  and  therefore  what  they  observed  with  admira- 
tion, c^noeramg  the  losee  of  a  day  in  Hheir  acoooopt,  had  a  manifest 
reason  and  eaase  <to  jnstifie  the  tmet^  of  that  oiXservation,  and  that  itt 
could  not  poBsibiye  bee  otherwise. — Wr. 
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ascend  unto  subtiler  considerations,  and  sucli,  as  rigktly 
understood,  convincingly  declare  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator* 
"Which  since  a  Spanish  physician*  hath  begun,  we  will 
enlarge  with  our  deductions,  and  this  we  shall  endeavour 
from  two  conside!Fations,*its  proper  situation  and  wisely 
ordered  motion. 

And  first,  we  cannot  pass  over  his  providence,  in  that  it 
moveth  at  all,  for  had  it  stood  still,  and  were  it  fixed  like 
the  earth,  there  had  been  then  no  distinction  of  times,  either 
of  day  or  year,  of  spring,  of  autumn,  of  summer,  or  of  winter ; 
fcff  these  seasons  are  defined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun : 
when  that  approacheth  nearest  our  zenith,  or  vertical  point, 
we  call  it  summer ;  wh^i  furthest  ofi^  winter ;  when  in  the 
middle  spaces,  spring  or  autumn ;  whereas,  remaining  in  one 
place,  these  distinctions  had  ceased,  and  consequently  the 
generation  of  all  things,  depending  on  their  vicissitudes; 
making  in  one  hemisphere  a  perpetual  summer,  in  the  other 
a  deplorable  iuad  comfortless  wiivber.^  And  thus  had  it  also 
*  Vaknta  de  PkOos.  Sacr. 

'  Vfrnter.]  All  this  must  of  necessity  evidentlye  follow,  unlesse  (ac- 
cording  to  lihe  snppoEolaon  of  Oopernicas,  for  I  suppose  it  was  but  a 
postolate  of  art,  noe  parte  of  lus  creed)  that  the  son  is  fixed  in  the 
midat  or  center  of  this  uniyersal  frame  of  the  world,  altogether  immoov- 
able,  and  that  the  earth,  with  aH  the  rest  of  the  elements,  is  annually 
caryed  round  about  the  sonne  in  the  sphere  between  Mars  and  Venus, 
parting  that  lovinge  ooiiple  of  godlings  by  its  boysterous  intrusion,  but 
l3ie  Bxisohefef  is  that  bemdes  this  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  mounted 
like  Phsethon  in  the  chariot  and  throne  of  the  sonne,  the  Oopemicans 
are  forced,  contrary  to  their  own  prindplee^  that  wnius  corporis  coeUttis 
(for  Boe  yon  must  nowe  accompte  itt,  tiiough  a  dul  and  opacous  planet^ 
wniwi  (B8t  motnu  eimpiex),  to  ascribe  two  other  motions  to  the  eartii ;  the 
cme  a  ^rertiginous  rotation,  whirling  about  his  own  center,  wherbj 
turning  toward  the  son  canseth  daye,  and  turning  from  the  son,  night ; 
both  of  them  eyeiy  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  other  a  tottering  motion  of 
inclination  to  the  son  the  sommer  halfe  yeare,  and  of  reclination  from 
the  son  in  the  halfe  halfe,  from  whence  must  of  necessity  follow  two 
vast  and  uncenoedable  postulates.  First,  that  as  the  son,  in  his  old 
sphere,  is  supposed  in  respect  of  his  dktance  from  the  center  to  moove 
noe  lenae  than  18,000  noles  every  minute  of  an  hour,  yf  the  earth  bee  in 
the  sons  place,  they  must  perforce  acknowledge  the  same  pemidtye  in 
the  earth,  and  yet  not  perceptible  to  our  sense,  nor  to  the  wisest  of 
the  world,  since  the  creation  till  our  times.  But  to  salve  this,  as  they 
thad&e,  tliey  «ii|ipoee  and  postulate  the  second  motton  of  rcntatian  or 
ivhirling  on  his  owne  oflnter,  whioh  others  eonoeive  to  bee  diametrally 
opposite  to  Scriptone :  but  tiien  then  retxn^  upon  them  tiiis  8tnuDg» 

k2 
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been  continual  day  unto  some,  and  perpetual  night  unto 
others,  for  the  day  is  defined  by  the  abode  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  night  by  its  continuance  below ;  so 
should  we  have  needed  another  sun,  one  to  illustrate  our 
hemisphere,  a  second  to  enlighten  the  other,  which  incon- 
venience wiU  ensue  in  what  site  soever  we  place  it,  whether 
in  the  poles  or  the  equator,  or  between  them  both;  no 
spherical  body,  of  what  bigness  soever,  illuminating  the  whole 
sphere  of  another,  although  it  illuminate  something  more  than 
half  of  a  lesser,  according  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  opticks. 

His  wisdom  is  again  discernible,  not  only  in  that  it  moveth 
at  all,  and  in  its  bare  motion,  but  wonderful  in  contriving  the 
line  of  its  revolution  which  is  so  prudently  effected,  that  by 
a  vicissitude  in  one  body  and  light  it  sufficeth  the  whole  earth, 
affording  thereby  a  possible  or  pleasurable  habitation  in  every 
part  thereof,  and  that  is  the  line  ecliptick,  all  which  to  effect 
by  any  other  circle  it  had  been  impossible.  For  first,  if  we 
imagine  the  sun  to  make  its  course  out  of  the  ecliptick,  and 
upon  a  line  without  any  obliquity,  let  it  be  conceived  within 
that  circle  that  is  either  on  the  equator,  or  else  on  either  side ; 
for  if  we  should  place  it  either  in  the  meridian  or  colures, 
beside  the  subversion  of  its  course  from  east  to  west,  there 
would  ensue  the  like  incommodities.  Now  if  we  conceive 
the  sun  to  move  between  the  obliquity  of  this  ecliptick  in  a 
line  upon  one  side  of  the  equator,  then  would  the  sun  be 
visible  but  unto  one  pole,  that  is  the  same  which  was  nearest 
unto  it.  So  that  unto  the  one  it  would  be  perpetual  day, 
unto  the  other  perpetual  night ;  the  one  would  be  oppressed 
with  constant  heat,  the  other  with  insufferable  cold,  and  so 
the  defect  of  alternation  would  utterly  impugn  the  genera- 
tion of  all  things,  which  naturally  require  a  vicissitude  of 
heat  to  their  production,  and  no  less  to  their  increase  and 
conservation. 

But  if  we  conceive  it  to  move  in  the  equator,  first  unto  a 
parallel  sphere,  or  such  as  have  the  pole  for  their  zenith,  it 
would  have  made  neither  perfect  day  nor  night.  For  being 
in  the  equator  it  would  intersect  their  horizon,  and  be  half 
above  and  half  beneath  it,  .or  rather  it  would  have  made 
consequence  that  the  earthe  being  21,600  miles  in  compass,  and  whirl- 
ing  rounde  every  twenty-four  howres,  caryes  every  towne  and  howse 
S&  miles  every  houre,  and  yet  not  discemablye. — Wr, 
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perpetual  night  to  both ;  for  though  in  regard  of  the  rational 
horizon,  which  bisecteth  the  globe  into  equal  parts,  the  aun 
in  the  equator  would  intersect  the  horizon ;  yet  in  respect 
of  the  sensible  horizon,  which  is  defined  by  the  eye,  the  sun 
would  be  visible  unto  neither.  For  if,  as  ocular  witnesses 
report,  and  some  also  write,  by  reason  of  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  the  eye  of  man  under  the  equator  cannot  discover 
both  the  poles,  neither  would  the  eye  under  the  poles  dis- 
cover the  sun  in  the  equator.  Thus  would  there  nothing 
fructify  either  near  or  under  them,  the  sun  being  horizontid 
to  the  poles,  and  of  no  considerable  altitude  unto  parts  a 
reasonable  distance  from  them.  Again,  unto  a  right  sphere, 
or  such  as  dwell  under  the  equator,  although  it  made  a 
difference  in  day  and  night,  yet  would  it  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction of  seasons ;  for  unto  them  it  would  be  constant 
summer,  it  being  always  vertical,  and  never  deflecting  from 
them.  So  had  there  Deen  no  fhictification  at  all,  and  the 
countries  subjected  would  be  as  unhabitable,  as  indeed 
antiquity  conceived  them. 

Lastly,  it  moving  thus  upon  the  equator,  unto  what  position 
soever,  although  it  had  made  a  day,  yet  could  it  have  made 
no  year,  for  it  could  not  have  had  those  two  motions  ^  now 

'  two  moHoru.']  The  motion  from  east  to  west  is  cald  the  motion  of 
the  world,  bycause  by  itt  all  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  is  caryed 
round  every  24  howres,  and  among  the  rest  of  the  cselestial  lights  the 
'  sun  alsoe,  to  whom  this  motion  does  not  belong  but  passively  onlye^  and 
therefore  heere  was  noe  feare  of  crossing  that  undoubted  principle  which 
unavoydably  reooyls  upon  the  Gopemicans,  who  to  make  good  their  hypo- 
thesis, fancye  a  rotation  of  dinetical,  that  is,  a  whirlinge  rapture  of  the 
earthe  about  his  owne  axe  every  24  houres,  that  is,  900  imles  eveiy  howre, 
which  is  more  impossible  then  for  the  heaven  which  wee  call  the  primum 
mobile  to  tume  about  400,000  miles  every  houre  ;  imless  they  thinke 
that  he  who  made  itt  soe  infinitelye  vast  in  compasse  and  in  distance 
from  us,  could  not  make  itt  as  smft  in  motion  alsoe,  as  he  makes  his 
angels,  or  has  he  made  his  owne  bodye  in  his  ascention,  or  as  he  makes 
the  lightning  or  the  light  itself. 

The  compass  of  the  earth,  which  is  21,600  miles,  divided  by  24  leaves 
in  the  quotient  QST-^f  i.  e.  i  of  miles,  and  soe  many  the  Copemicans 
thinke  the  earth  tumes  every  howre ;  that  is  above  15  miles  every 
minute  of  an  houre,  and  about  ^  of  a  mile  every  second,  i.  e.  swifter 
then  the  natural  motion  of  the  heart.  Proculdubio  loca  terrse  sub  polis 
sita,  nequeunt  ab  sequatoris  subjectis  cemi :  cum  horison  terrestris  nus- 
quam  in  ipso  oceano  tranquillo  60  miliarium  visu  tenninetur  :  at  polos 
coeli  posse  ab  iisdem  terras  incolis  simul  conspici,  manifestum  ex  rare- 
£ictione  qus  sydera  attollit  ultra  distantiam  horizontis  rationalis. — Wr. 
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aseribed  unto  it,  tliat  is,  from  east  to  west,  whereby  it  makes 
the  day,  and  likewise  from  west  to  east,  whereby  the  year  is 
computed.  For  according  to  received  astronomy,  the  poles 
of  the  equator  are  the  same  with  those  oi  the  primum  mobile, 
Now  it  is  imposnble  that  on  the  same  circle,^  having  the 
same  poles,  both  these  motions,  from  opposite  terms,  should 
be  at  the  same  time  performed,  all  which  is  salved,  if  we  allow 
im  obliquity  ia  his  annual  motion,  and  conceive  him  to  move 
upon  the  poles  of  the  zodiack,  distant  from  those  of  the  world 
twenty-tluree  degrees  and  an  half.  Thus  may  we  discern  the 
necesdty  of  its  obliquity,  and  how  inconvenient  its  motion 
had  been  upon  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  or  upon  the 
equator  itself 

Now  with  what  providence  this  obliquiiy  is  determined, 
we  shall  perceive  upon  the  ensuing  inconveniences  from  any 
deviation.  For  first,  if  its  obliquity  had  been  less  (as  instead 
of  twenty-three  degrees,  twelve  or  the  half  thereof)  the  vids- 
^tude  of  seasons  appointed  for  the  generation  of  all  things 
would  surely  have  been  too  short ;  for  dbflferent  seasons 
would  have  huddled  upon  each  other,  and  unto  some  it  had 
not  been  much  better  than  if  it  had  moved  on  the  equator. 
But  had  the  obliquity  been  greater  than  now  it  is,  as  double, 
or  of  40  degrees,  several  parts  of  the  earth  had  not  been  able 
to  endure  the  disproportionable  differences  of  seasons,  occsr 
sioned  by  the  great  recess,  and  distance  of  the  sun.  For  unto 
some  habitations  the  summer  would  have  been  extreme  hot, 
and  the  winter  extreme  cold ;  likewise  the  summer  ixmgetate 
unto  some,  but  excessive  and  in  extremity  unto  others,  as 
unto  those  who  should  dwell  under  the  tropick  of  Cancer,  as 
then  would  do  some  part  of  Spain,  or  ten  degrees  beyond, 
as  Gkrmaay,  and  some  part  of  England,  who  would,  have 
summers,  as  now  the  Moors  of  Africa.  For  the  sun  would 
sometime  be  vertical  unto  them ;  but  they  would  have  winters 
like  those  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  for  in  that  season  the  sun 
would  be  removed  above  80  degrees  from  them.  Again,  it 
would  be  temperate  to  some  hiSiitatioDS  in  the  summei^  but 
very  extreme  in  the  winter ;  temperate  to  ihose  in  two  or 
three  degrees  beyond  the  arctic  cmjle,  as  now  it  is  unto  ua, 
for  they  would  be  equidistant  from  that  tropic,  even  as  we 

*  oirckJi    Globe.— ITr. 
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are  from  this^  at  pcesent.  But  the  winter  woold  be  extreme, 
tbfi  sun  being  removed  above  an  bundred  degrees^  and  so 
conaeqaiently  would  not  be  visible  in  their  horizon,  no  posi* 
tiosL  01  sphere  discovering  any  star  distant  above  90  degrees, 
vdsieh  is  the  distance  of  eveicy  zenith  from  the  horizon. 
And  thus,  if  the  obliquity  of  this  eixde  had  been  less,  the 
vicisntude  of  seasons  had  been  so  small  as  not  to  be  distinr 
giBBhed ;  if  greater,  so  large  and  disproportionable  an  not  to 
be  endured. 

Now  for  its  situation,  although  it  held  this  ecliptic  Hue,  yet 
had  it  been  seated  in  any  other  orb,^  inconveniences  would 
^2800  of  condition  unlike  the  former ;  for  had  it  been  placed 
in  the  lowest  sphere  of  the  moon,  the  year  would  have  con- 
sisted but  of  one  month,  for  in  that  spaee  of  time  it  would 
have  passed  Idirough  every  part  of  the  ecliptic ;  so  would 
there  have  been  '  reasonable  distincticm  of  seasons  required 
for  the  generation  and  fructifying  of  all  things,  contrary 
seasons  which  destroy  the  effects  of  one  another  so  suddenly 
succeeding.  Besides,  by  this  vicinity  unto  the  earth,  its 
heat  had  been  intolerable ;  for  if,  as  many  affirm,®  there  is  a 
different  sense,  of  heat  from  the  different  points  of  its  proper 
orb,  and  that  in  the  apogeum,  or  highest  point,  which  hap- 
peneth  in  Cancer,  it  is  not  so  hot  under  that  tropic,  on  this 
«de  the  equator,  as  imto  the  other  side  in  the  perigeum  or 
lowest  part  of  the  eccentric,  which  happeneth  in  Capri- 
corrais,  surely,  being  placed  in  an  orb  far  lower,  its  heat 
w0iM  be  uasufferaMe,  nor  needed  we  a  £aMe  to  set  the 
world  on  fire. 

But  had  it  been  placed  in  the  highest  orb,  or  that  of  the 
eighth  sphere,  there  had  been  none  but  Plato's  year,,  and  a 
£u!  less  distinction  of  seaacms  ;  for  one  year  had  then  been 
many,  and  according  unto  the  slow  revolution  of  that  orb 
which  absolveth  not  hi&  course  in  many  thousand  years,  no 
man  had  lived  to  attain  the  account  thereo£  These  are  the 
inconvenieiices  ensuing  upon  its  situation  in  the  extreme 
orbs;  and  had  it  been  plaeed  in  the  middle  orbs  of  the 
planets,  there  would  have  ensued  absurdities  of  a  middle 
nature  unto  them. 

«  orb.]    Orbit. 

"  <u  mcmy  affirm.]  Especially  Scaliger,  in  that  admirable  work  of  his 
exercitationsTipon  Cardau  de  Subtilitate.  Eooercit  99,  §  2,  p.  342.— PTr. 
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Now  whether  we  adhere  unto  the  hypothesis  of  Coper- 
nicus/ affirming  the  earth  to  move  and  the  sun  to  stand 
still ;  or  whether  we  hold,  as  some  of  late  have  concluded, 
from  the  spots  in  the  sun,  which  appear  and  disappear  assan, 
that  besides  the  revolution  it  maketh  with  its  orbs,  it  hath 
also  a  dinetical^  motion,  and  rolls  upon  its  own  poles; 
whether  I  say  we  affirm  these  or  no,  the  illations  before 
mentioned  are  not  thereby  infringed.  We  therefore  con- 
clude this  contemplation,  and  are  not  afraid  to  believe  it 
may  be  literally  said  of  the  wisdom  of  Gh>d,  what  men  will 
have  but  figuratively  spoken  of  the  works  of  Christ,  that  if 
the  wonders  thereof  were  duly  described,  the  whole  world, 
that  is,  all  within  the  last  circumference,  would  not  contain 
them.  !For  as  his  wisdom  is  infinite,  so  cannot  the  due 
expressions  thereof  be  finite,  and  if  the  world  comprise  him 
not,  neither  can  it  comprehend  the  story  of  him. 
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Concerning  ike  vvlga/r  opinion,  that  the  Earth  was  slenderly  peopled 
before  the  Flood. 

Beside  the  slender  consideration,  men  of  latter  times  da 
hold  of  the  first  ages,  it  is  commonly  opinioned,  and  at  first 
thought  generally  imagined,  that  the  earth  was  thinly  inha- 
bited, at  least  not  remotely  planted,  before  the  flood,  whereof 
there  being  two  opinions,  which  seem  to  be  of  some  ex- 
tremity, the  one  too  largely  extending,  the  other  too  narrowly 

7  Copernicus.]  CopemicuS;  to  make  good  his  hypothesis,  is  forced 
to  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earthe :  the  fir^  annuall,  round  about 
the  Sonne,  which  hee  places  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  and  the  earthe 
to  bee  caryed,  as  the  sonne  was  ever  supposed  to  be,  in  a  middle  orbe 
between  Venus  and  Mars  ;  the  second  not  a  motion  of  declination  from 
the  lequator  to  bothe  the  tropicks  onlye,  cansinge  the  different  seasons 
of  the  yeare,  but  more  properlye  a  motion  of  inclination  likewise  to  the 
Sonne,  which  supposes  also  the  poles  of  the  earth  to  bee  mooved,  and 
the  third  motion  is  that  called  dineticall,  or  rotation  upon  his  owne 
axis,  causing  day  and  night. — Wr. 

*  dineticM.]  Signifies  whirlinge,  from  Sivrj,  which  in  the  Greeke  is 
a  whirlpole,  soe  £at  the  dineticall  motion  of  the  son  is  such,  in  their 
opinion,  as  that  of  the  materiall  globes,  which  wee  make  to  tume  upon 
their  axis  in  a  frame. — Wr, 
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contractmg  the  populosity  of  those  times,  we  shall  not  pass 
over  this  point  without  some  enquiry  into  it.® 

"Now  for  the  true  enquiry  thereof,  the  means  are  as  ob- 
scure as  the  matter,  which  being  naturally  to  be  explored  by 
history,  human  or  ivine,  receiveth  thereby  no  small  addition 
of  obscurity.  For  as  for  human  relations,  they  are  so  febu- 
lous  in  Deucalion's  flood,  that  they  are  of  little  credit  about 
O^ges'  and  Noah's.  For  the  heathens,  as  Varro  accounteth, 
make  three  distinctions  of  time.  The  first  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  unto  the  general  deluge  of  Ogyges,  they 
term  Adelon}  that  is,  a  time  not  much  unlike  that  which 
was  before  time,  immanifest  and  imknown ;  because  thereof 
there  is  almost  nothing  or  very  obscurely  delivered;  for 
though  divers  authors  have  made  some  mention  of  the  deluge, 
afl  Minethon  the  Egyptian  priest,  Xenophon,  De  ^quivocie, 
Fabius  Pictor,  De  Aureo  sectdo.  Mar.  Cato,  De  Oriffinibus^ 
and  Archilochus  the  Greek,  who  introduceth  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  in  his  fragment  De  Temportbua ;  yet  have 
they  delivered  no  account  of  what  preceded  or  weiit  before. 
Josephufl,  I  confess,  in  his  discourse  against  Appion,  induceth 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jews  imto  the  flood,  and  before,  from  the 
testimony  of  human  writers,  insisting  especially  upon  Maseus 
of  Damascus,  Jeronymus  ^gyptius,  and  Berosus ;  and  con- 
firming the  long  duration  of  their  lives,  not  only  firom  these, 
but  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  Erathius,  Hellanicus,  and  Age- 

*  fohereof,  <{rc.]  Instead  of  this  passage,  the  first  five  editions  have 
the  following  : — "  So  that  some  conceiving  it  needless  to  be  imiyersal> 
have  made  the  deluge  particular,  and  about  those  parts  where  Noah 
built  his  ark ;  which  opinion,  because  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
text,  human  history,  and  common  reason,  but  also  derogatoiy  to  the 
great  work  of  God,  the  universal  inundation,  it  will  be  needful  to  make 
some  further  inquisition ;  and  although  predetermined  by  opinion^ 
whether  many  might  not  suffer  in  the  first  flood,  as  they  shall  in  the 
last  flame,  that  is  who  knew  not  Adam  nor  his  offence,  and  many  perisk 
in  the  deluge,  who  never  hefird  of  Noah  or  the  ark  of  his  preservation." 

>  Addon.]  To  the  heathen  who  either  knew  nothing  of  the  creation^ 
or  at  least  hieleeved  itt  not,  the  first  distinction  of  time  must  needs  bee 
&Btl\ov,  that  is  utterly  imknowne,  for  the  space  of  1656  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  flood,  and  the  second,  the  mythicon,  little  better,  as  the  veiy 
name  they  give  itt  (yt  is  fabulous),  importes,  whereas  in  the  church  of 
God,  the  third  (which  they  call  historicall,  and  began  not  till  after  the 
3000th  yeare  of  the  world's  creation  with  them)  was  continued  in  a 
perfect  narration  and  unquestionable  historye  from  the  beginning  of  time 
through  those  3000  yeares.— TTr. 
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ailsiui.  BeTosuB,  the  Chaideon  priest,  writes  most  plainly, 
mentioning  the  city  of  Enos^  the  name  of  Noah  and  his  sons, 
the  building  c^  the  ark,  and  also  the  place  of  its  landing. 
And  Diodoros  Siculus  hath  in  his  third  book  a  passage, 
which  examined,  advanceth  as  high  as  Adam  ;  for  the  Ohal- 
deaois,  saith  he,  derive  the  original  of  l^eir  astronomr  and 
letters  forfcj-three  thousand  years  before  the  monarchy  of 
Alexander  the  G-reat ;  now  the  years  whereby  they  computed 
the  antiquity  of  their  letters,  being,  as  Xenophon  interprets, 
to  be  accounted  limary,  the  compute  will  arise  unto  the  time 
of  Adam.  "For  forty-three  thousand  hmary  years  make  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  thirty-four  years,  which  answer- 
eth  the  chronology  of  time  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world 
onto  the  reign  of  Alexander,  as  Annius  of  Viterbo  eom- 
puteth,  in  his  comment  upon  Berosus. 

The  second  space  or  interval  of  time  is  aeeounted  from  the 
flood  imtx)  the  first  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  woiid 
3174,  which  extendeth  imto  the  dttys  of  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
and  some  twenty  yeaars  before  the  foosdaMcm  of  Bome^  ThiB 
they  term  nwthicon  or  fabidous,  because  the  account  thereof, 
especially  of  the  first  port,  is  &bulottsly  or  imperfoetly  deli- 
vered. Hereof  some  tilings  have  been  briefly  related  by  the 
authors  above  mentioned,  more  partienlaarly  by  Dares  Fhiy- 
^us,  Sictys  Cretensis,  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Trogus  PompeioB.  The  most  famous  G^reek  poets  lived  also 
in  this  interval,  as  Orpheus,  Linus^  Miiseus,.  H<»ner,  Hesiod ; 
and  herein  are  comprehended  idie  grounds  and  first  invention 
of  poeticid  fftbleS)  which  were  also  taken  up  by  historical 
writers,  perturbing  Iflie  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  records  with 
fabulous  additions^  and  confounding  theux  names  and  stories 
with  their  own  invcBotions. 

The  third  time  succeeding  until  their  present  sgea^  they 
t«nn  hktoricon,  that  is,  such  wherein  matters  have  been 
more  truly  historified,  and  m^  therefore  be  believed.  Of 
these  times  also  have  written  lierodotu^^  Thucy  dides,  XenO'- 

"  Mtpodotm^]  Yet  tho  first  parte  «f  bis  histoiye  begins  not  till 
the  times  of  Apiaes,  that  is,  Hophreai,  whose  reiga  began  not  till  the 
seige  of  Jerusalem  bj  Nabu^odoDOSor,  475  yeares  after  Soul,  tiie  first 
king  of  Israel,  and  at  least  12124  yesrss  after  the  flood,  of  all  which  time 
(which  to  them  was  moit  obsoupe  and  fabulous)  the  sacred  storye  is  soe 
-laine  that  thence  Eusebius  tooke  his  axgmnent  to  convince  the  heathen 
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fxhon,  Biodoms,  and  both  of  tbese  and  the  other  pifeceding 
eaek  as  liaise  deliyeved  imiyersal  bistories  or  efarcniologies ; 
as  (to  omit  PMlo,  whose  narratioBa  cimeem.  the  Hebrews) 
Eosebins^  JuliiisA&icazius,Orosiiis,  Ado  of  Yiemia,  Marianus 
Scotus,  Ilistoria  trtpartita,  Vr9per^en9w^  Cario%  'Sm&i&y 
Saiian,  aad  with  us  Sir  Walter  Salei^. 

Now  £rom  the  first  hereof,  that  most  concemeth  us,  we 
luure  little  or  no  aasistaace,  the  fragments  and  broken  records 
hereof  infordng  not  at  all  our  purpose.  And  although  some 
things  not  [usuallj  observed  maj  be  from  thence  coUeeted, 
yet  do  thej  not  advantage  our  (uscourse,  nor  any  way  make 
evident  the  point  in  hand.  For  the  second,  though  it  oireetlj 
concerns  us  not,  yet  in  r^ard  of  our  last  medium  and  some 
illustrations  therein,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  make  some 
use  thereo£  As  for  the  last^  it  concenui  us  not  at  aM ;  for 
treating  of  times  £»  below  us,  it  can  no  way  advan^ago  us. 
And  though  divers  in  this  last  age  have  also  written  ^  the 
&st,  as  all  thi^  have  delivered  the  general  accounts  of  tiaae, 
yet  are  their  traefcates  little  auxiliary  unto  ours,  nor  aibrd 
us  any  light  to  detenebrate  and  clear  this  truth. 

As  for  Holy  Scripture  and  divine  relation,  there  may  also 
seem  therein  biut  slender  iol^EHiaation,  there  being  only  left 
a  brief  narration  hereof  by  Moses,  and  such  as  affisrds  no 
positive  determination,  j^or  the  text  deEvereth  but  two 
genealogies^  that  is,  of  Cain  and  Seth ;  in  the  Ikie  of  Setk 
there  are  only  ten  descents,  in  that  of  Cain  but  sevBi,  and 
those  in  a  ri^d;  line  with  mention  oi  father  and  son,  except- 
ing that  of  Lamech,  where  is  also  mention  of  wives,  smis,  and 
a  daughter.  Not^vrtibstaoiding,  if  we  seriously  consider  what 
is  delivered  therein,  and  w)»t  is  also  dediieible,  it  will  be 
probably  declared  what  is  by  us  intended,  that  is,  the  popu^ 
lous  aztd  ample  habitation  of  the  earth  before  tiie  flood. 
Which  we  shall  labour  to  induce  not  from  postulates  and 
entreated  maximi!^  but  undeni^le  principles  declared  in  Hohf 
Scripture,  that  is,  the  length  of  men's  hves  before  the  flood, 
and  the  large  extent  of  time  from  creation  thereunto. 

We  shall  onlyflvst  crave  notice,  that  although  in  tho  rela- 
tion of  Moses  there  be  very  few  persona  men^oned,  yet  are 
there  many  more  to  be  presumea ;  nor  when  the  S^gpture 

of  their  noyel  idolatryes,  the  most  whereof  sprang  upp  in  tbe  er ' 
these  fabulous  times. — Wr, 
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in  the  line  of  Seth  nominates  but  ten  persons,  are  they  to  be 
conceived  all  that  were  of  this  generation.  The  Scripture 
singly  delivering  the  holy  line,  wherein  the  world  was  to  be 
preserved,  first  in  Noah,  and  afterward  in  our  Saviour.  For 
m  this  line  it  is  manifest  .there  were  many  more  bom  than 
are  named,  for  it  is  said  of  them  all,  that  they  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  And  whereas  it  is  very  late  before  it  is  said 
they  begat  those  persons  which  are  named  in  the  Scripture, 
the  soonest  at  65,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  they  had 
none  before,  but  not  any  in  whom  it  pleased  Gk>d  the  holy 
line  should  be  continued.  And  although  the  expression  that 
they  begat  sons  and  daughters,  be  not  determined  to  be 
before  or  after  the  mention  of  those,  yet  must  it  be  before 
in  some ;  for  before  it  is  said  that  Aoam  begat  Seth  at  the 
130th  year,  it  is  plainly  afi&rmed  that  Cain  knew  his  wife, 
and  had  a  son,  which  must  be  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adam, 
one  of  those  whereof  it  is  afber  said^  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters.  And  so,  for  ought  can  be  disproved,  there  might 
be  more  persons  upon  earth  than  are  commonly  supposed 
when  Cain  slew  Abel,  nor  the  fact  so  heinously  to  be  aggra- 
vated in  the  circumstance  of  the  fourth  person  living.  And 
whereas  it  is  sa^d,  upon  the  nativity  of  Seth,  God  hath  ap- 
pointed me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  it  doth  not  imply 
he  had  no  other  all  this  while ;  but  not  any  of  that  expecta- 
tion, or  appointed  (as  his  name  implies)  to  make  a  progres- 
sion in  the  holy  line,  in  whom  the  world  was  to  be. saved, 
and  from  whom  he  should  be  bom,  that  was  mystically  slain 
in  Abel. 

Now  our  first  ground  to  induce  the  numerosity  of  people 
before  the  flood,  is  the  long  duration  of  their  lives,  beyond 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  hundred  years.  Which  how  it  con- 
duceth  unto  populosity,  we  shall  make  but  little  doubt,  if 
we  consider  there  are  two  main  causes  of  numerosity  in  any 
kind  or  species,  that  is,  a  frequent  and  multiparous  way  of 
breeding,  whereby  they  fill  the  world  with  others,  though 
they  exist  not  long  themselves  ;  or  a  long  duration  and  sub- 
sistence, whereby  they  do  not  only  replenish  the  world  with 
a  new  annumeration  of  others,  but  also  maintain  the  former 
account  in  themselves.  From  the  first  cause  we  may  observe 
examples  in  creatures  oviparous,  as  birds  and  fishes ;  in  ver- 
miparous,  as  flies,  locusts,  and  gnats ;  in  animals  also  vivi- 
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parous,  as  swine  and  conies.  Of  the  first  there  is  a  great 
example  in  the  herd  of  swine  in  Galilee,  although  an  undean 
beast  and  forbidden  unto  the  Jews.  Of  the  other  a  remark- 
able one  in  AthensBus,  in  the  Isle  Astipalea,  one  of  the 
Cydades,  now  called  Stampalia,  wherein  irom  two  that  were 
imported,  the  number  so  increased,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
constrained  to  have  recourse  unto  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  for 
an  invention  how  to  destroy  them. 

Others  there  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their 
breed  with  the  length  and  duration  of  their  days,  whereof 
there  want  not  examples  in  animals  uniparous.  First,  in 
bisulcous  or  cloven-hoofed,  as  camels  and  beeves,  whereof 
there  is  above  a  million  annually  slain  in  England.  It  is  also 
said  of  Job,  that  he  had  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  six 
thousand  camels  ;  and  of  the  children  of  Israel  passing  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  took  from  the  Midianites 
threescore  and  ten  thousand  beeves ;  and  of  the  army  of 
Semiramis,  that  there  were  therein  one  hundred  thousand 
camels.  For  soHpeds  or  firm-hoofed  animals,  as  horses, 
asses,  mules,  &c.,  they  are  also  in  mighty  numbers ;  so  it 
is  delivered  that  Job  had  a  thousand  she  asses ;  that  the 
Midianites  lost  sixty-one  thousand  asses.  For  horses,  it  is 
affirmed  by  Diodorus,  that  Ninus  brought  against  the  Bac- 
trians  two  hundred  ei^ty  thousand  horses ;  after  him  Semi- 
ramis five  hundred  thousand  horses,  and  chariots  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  Even  in  creatures  sterile,  and  such  as  do 
not  generate,  the  length  of  life  conduceth  much  unto  the 
multiplicity  of  the  species ;  for  the  number  of  mules  which 
live  far  longer  than  their  dams  or  sires,  in  countries  where 
they  are  bred,  is  very  remarkable,  and  far  more  common  than 
horses. 

For  animals  multifidous,  or  such  as  are  digitated  or  have 
several  divisions  in  their  feet,  there  are  but  two  that  are  uni- 
parous, that  is,  men  and  elephants,  who,  though  their  pro- 
ductions be  but  single,  are  notwithstanding  very  numerous. 
The  elephant,  as  Aristotle  affirmeth,  carrieth  the  young  two 
years,  and  conceiveth  not  again,  as  Edvardus  Lopez  affirm- 
eth, in  many  years  after,  yet  doth  their  age  requite  this  dis- 
advantage, they  living  commonly  one  hundred,  sometime 
two  hundred  years.  Now  although  they  be  rare  with  us  in 
Europe,  and  altogether  unknown  unto  America^  yet  in  f^ 
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two  other  parts  of  the  world  the^  are  in  great  abuBdartoe, 
as  appears  oy  the  relation  of  Garcias  ab  Horto,  physician  to 
the  Viceroy  at  Goa,  who  relates  that  at  one  venation  the 
king  of  Siam  took  four  thousand,  and  is  of  opinion  they  are 
in  other  parts  in  greater  number  than  lierds  of  beeves  in 
Europe.  And  thoogh  this,  delivered  from  a  Spaniard  uztac- 
quainted  with  our  northern  droves,  may  seem  veiy  far  to 
exceed,  yet  must  we  conceive  them  very  numerous,  if  we 
consideT  the  number  of  teeth  transported  from  one  country 
to  another,  they  having  only  two  great  teeth,  and  those  not 
Mling  or  renewing. 

Afl  for  man,  the  disadvantage  in  his  single  issue  is  the 
same  with  these,  and  in  the  lateness  of  his  generation  some*- 
wkat  greater  than  any ;  yet  in  the  continiml  and  not  inter- 
rupted time  hereof  and  the  extent  of  his  days,  he  becomes  at 
present,  if  not  than  any  other  i^iecies,  at  least  more  numerous 
than  these  before  mentioned.  If ow  being  thus  numerom  at 
present,  and  in  the  measure  of  threescore,  fourscore,  or  azL 
hundred  years,  if  their  days  extended  unto  six,  seven,  or 
eight  hundred,  their  generations  would  be  proportionablr 
multiplied,  their  times  of  generation  being  not  only  multi- 
plied, but  their  subsistence  continued.  Por  though  the 
great-grandchild  went  on,  the  petmeitu*  and  first  original 
would  subsist  and  make  one  <if  the  world,  though  he  oumved 
all  the  terms  of  consanguinity,  aiid  became  a  slaanger  unto 
his  proper  progeny.  So,  "bj  compute  of  Scripture,  Adam 
lived  unto  l^e  mnth  generation,  unto  the  days  of  Lamedi, 
the  father  of  Noah;  Methuselah  unto  the  year  of  the  flood, 
andNoahwBS  contemporary  unto  all  from  ±lnoch  unto  Abra- 
ham. So  that  although  some  died,  the  &ther  bdiofding  so 
many  descents,  the  number  of  survivors  must  still  be  vory 
great ;  for  if  half  the  men  were  now  alive  which  lived  in  the 
last  century,  1^  earth  would  scarce  contain  their  number. 
Whereas  in  our  abridged  aaid  septuagesamal  ages,  it  is  very 
rare,  aaad  deserves  a  diattchf  to  beWd  the  four&  generation. 
Xerxes'  complaint  still  remaining,  and  what  he  lamented  in 
his  army,  bemg  almost  d^hnabie  in  the  whole  world ;  men 
seldom  arriving  unto  those  years  whereby  Methuselah  ex- 

*  9%e  tenn  fer  l^t  permm  &t  wlum  caDsangiiineal  relfttioiifl  are 
aoeoonted,  asA  tiie  ArSor  cwSbiB. 
t  Maittrmitwaai,  dknaUtJUiet,  die. 
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ceeded  iime  kimdred,  iuod  wkat  Adam  came  short  of  a  thou* 
sand,  waa  defined  long  ago  to  be  iknB  age  of  maoi. 

Now,  although  the  length  of  days  condnceth  mainly  unto 
the  numerosity  of  mankind,  and  it  be  manifest  from  Scrip- 
ture they  Hved  very  long,  yet  is  not  ^e  penod  of  their  fives 
determinable,  and  some  n^ght  be  longer  Hv^rs  than  we  ac- 
count that  any  were.  !F(»r,  to  ^rait  that  conceit  of  some  that 
Adam  was  the  eldest  man,  in  as  much  as  he  is  conceived  to 
be  created  in  ihe  matyrity  of  mankind,  that  is,  at  sixty,  for 
in  that  age  it  is  set  down  they  begat  children,  so  that  adding 
this  number  unto  his  930,  he  was  21  years  older  than  any  of 
Ms  posterity ;  that  even  Methuselah  was  the  longest  hver 
of  all  the  children  of  Adam  we  need  not  grant,  nor  is  it  defi- 
nitively set  down  by  Moses.  Indeed  of  those  ten  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  wilih  their  several  ages,  it  must  be  true,  but 
whether  those  seven  of  the  line  of  Cain  and  their  progeny, 
or  any  of  the  sons'  and  daughters'  posterity  after  them  out- 
lived those,  is  not  express^  in  Hdv  Scripture,  and  it  will 
seem  more  probable  that  of  the  line  of  Cain  some  were  longer 
lived  tiban  any  of  Seth,  if  we  concede  that  seven  generations 
of  the  OBe  lived  as  loug  as  nine  of  the  other.  As  for  what 
is  cofflaaonly  alleged  that  <3i>d  would  not  permit  the  life  of 
any  unto  a  thousand,  becau8e,4iJlading  unto  that  of  Bavid,  no 
masL  fihould  li^e  fcoie  day  in  the  stgiht  of  the  Lo^pd,  although 
it  be  urged  by  div<ffl!s,  yet  is  it  metlunks  an  inference  some- 
what r&binicatl,  astd  not  of  power  to  persuade  a  seriouB 
examiner. 

Having  i^us  deefaired  how  powerftdly  the  length  of  lives 
conduced  xmto  the  popolositv  of  those  tiemes,  it  will  yet  be 
easier  acknowledged  if  we  descend  to  paciiculaxijies,  aad 
ccmsider  how  many  in  «even  hundred  years  might  descend 
from  one  man ;  wh^in  ^(Nisiiileriiig  the  length  of  their  di^s^ 
we  may  conceive  the  greatest  number  to  ha^re  beoi  aihve 
together.  And  this,  that  &o  reasonable  ^irit  may  contradict, 
we  will  declare  with  manifest  disadvaatage:  far  whereas  the 
duration  of  the  world  unto  the  flood  was  above  1600  years, 
we  will  make  our  compute  in  less  than  half  that  time.  Nor 
wiU  we  begin  with  the  first  man,  but  allow  the  earth  to  be 
provided  of  women  fit  for  marriage  the  second  or  third  first 
oentaries,  «bA  will  ooly  take  as  granted,  that  they  might 
beget  cfaildrcin  at  flixty,  and  at  an  hundred  years  have  twenty, 
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allowing  for  that  number  forty  years.  Nor  will  we  herein 
single  out  Methuselah,  on  account  from  the  longest  livers, 
but  make  choice  of  the  shortest  of  any  we  find  recorded  in 
the  text,  excepting  Enoch,  who,  after  he  had  lived  as  many 
years  as  there  be  days  in  the  year,  was  translated  at  365. 
And  thus  from  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  multi- 
plying still  by  twenty,  we  shall  fi^d  the  product  to  be  one 
thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven  millions,  three  hundred 
sixty-eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty. 


Century 


Product     1,347,868,420 

Now,  if  this  account  of  the  learned  Fetavius  will  be  allowed, 
it  will  make  an  imexpected  increase,  and  a  larger  number 
than  may  be  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  especially 
if  in  Constantinople,  the  greatest  city  thereof,  there  be  no 
more  than  Botero  accoimteth,  seven  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Which  duly  considered,  we  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth 
contained  its  inhabitants,  than  doubt  its  inhabitation ;  and 
might  conceive  the  deluge  not  simply  penal,  but  in  some 
way  also  necessary,  as  many  have  conceived  of  translations,^ 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  and  the  race  of  man  had  remained 
upon  earth  immortal. 

Now,  whereas  some  to  make  good  their  longevity,  have 
imagined  that  the  years  of  their  compute  were  lunary,  unto 
these  we  must  reply ;  that  if  by  a  lunary  year  they  under- 
stand twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon,  that  is,  354  days, 
eleven  fewer  than  in  the  solary  year ;  there  wiU  be  no  great 
difference,  at  least  not  sufficient  to  convince  or  extenuate 
the  question.  But  if  by  a  lunary  year  they  mean  one  revo- 
lution of  the  moon,  that  is,  ft  month ;  they  first  introduce  a 

'  trandaiions.]  That  is,  that  after  some  terme  of  yeares  they  should 
not  dye,  but  have  been  translated  as  Henoch  was,  into  Heaven. — Wr, 
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year  never  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  civil  accounts ;  and 
what  is  delivered  before  of  the  Chaldean  years  (as  Xenophon 
gives  a  caution)  was  only  received  in  the  chronology  of  their 
arts.  Secondly,  they  contradict  the  Scripture,  which  makes 
a  plain  enumeration  of  many  months  in  the  account  of  the 
deluge ;  for  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  text :  "  In  the  tenth 
month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen."  Concordant  whereunto  is  the  rdation  of 
human  authors  ;  Intmdatumesplures  ftiere,  prima  novimestris 
inundatio  terrarvm  »ub  prisco  Ogyge.  Meminisse  hoc  loco 
par  est  post  primum  diluvium  Ogygi  temporibus  notatum,  cum 
novem,  et  amplius  mensibus  diem  contimia  nox  inumbrassety 
Delan  ante  omnes  terras  radiis  solis  illumvnatum  sortitumque 
ex  eo  nomen.*  And  lastly,  they  fall  upon  an  absurdity,  for 
they  make  Enoch  to  beget  children  about  six  years  of  age. 
For,  whereas  it  is  said  he  beeat  Methuselah  at  sixty-five,  if 
we  shall  account  every  montti^  a  year,  he  was  at  that  time 
some  six  years  and  an  half,  for  so  many  months  are  con- 
tained in  that  space  of  time. 

Having  thus  declared  how  much  the  length  of  men's  lives 
conduced  unto  the  populosity  of  their  kind,  our  second 
foundation  must  be  the  lar^e  extent  of  time,  from  the  crea- 
tion unto  the  deluge  (that  is,  according  unto  received  com- 
putes, about  1655  years),  almost  as  long  a  time  as  hath 
passed  since  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.^  And  this  we 

*  Xenophon  de  JBguivocis.  Soliwua. 

♦  month,]  The  spirit  in  many  places  (as  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apoca- 
lyps)  by  dayes  means  yeares :  but  in  noe  place  yeares  for  dayes  or 
monthes. —  Wr. 

*  Saviour.']  And  according  to  this  number  there  are,  that  take  upon 
them  to  judge  that  when  the  yeares  of  the  church's  age  comes  to  as 
many  since  Christ's  birthe,  as  those  yeares  of  the  world  had  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood,  the  consummation  or  consimiption  of  the  world  by 
fire  prophesyed  by  St.  Peter,  2nd  Epist.  3  chap.  v.  10,  must  needs  bee 
then  or  thereabouts  fulfilled,  as  itt  was  before  by  water  at  those  years. 
For  counting  (say  they)  as  the  Apostle  there  does,  that  with  God  1000 
yeares  are  but  as  one  daye,  and  that  (as  all  agree)  in  this  yeare  of 
Christ,  1650,  there  are  just  5600  yeares  of  the  world  past  since  the 
creation,  that  is  almost  6  dayes  of  the  weeke,  and  that  the  dayes  of  the 
world  shal  bee,  as  our  Saviour  foretold,  much  shortened,  i.  e.  shall  not 
continue  to  the  full  end  of  6000  yeares,  i.  e.  6  of  God's  dayes :  they  con- 
clude that  the  seventh  day  of  aetemal  rest  of  the  world  and  all  the  works 

VOL.  n.  L 
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cannot  but  conceive  Buffici^it  for  a  very  large  increase,  if  we 
do  but  affirm  what  reasonable  eaqiiirerB  wiH  not  deny, — ^that 
the  earth  might  be  as  populous  in  that  number  of  years 
before  the  flood,  as  we  can  manifest  it  was  in  the  same 
number  after.  And,  whereaA  there  may  be  conceived  some 
dbadrantage^  in  regard  that  at  the  creation  the  original  of 
mankind  was  in  two  persons,  but  after  the  flood  their  propa- 
gation issued  at  least  &om  six ;  against  this  we  might  very 
well  set  the  length  of  their  lives  bdTore  the  flood,  which  were 
abbreviated  after,  and  in  half  this  space  contracted  inta 
hundreds  and  threescores.  Notwithstanding,  to  equalize 
accounts,  we  wiU  allow  three  hundxed  years,  and  so  long  a 
time  as  we  can  manifest  &am  the  Scrip^e,  there  were  four 
men  at  least  that  begat  children,  Adam,  Cam,  Seth,  and 
Enos ;  so  shall  we  fairly  and  favourably  proceed,  if  we  affirm 
the  world  to  have  been  as  populous  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  flood,  as  it  was  in  thirteen  hundred 
after.  Now  how  populous  and  largely  inhabited -it  wa» 
within  this  period  of  time,  we  shall  declare  &am  probabilities^ 
and  several  testimonies  of  Scnptuitt  and  human  authors. 

And  first,  to  manifest  the  same  near  those  parts  of  the 
earth  where  the  iffk  is  presumed  to  have  rested,  we  have  the 
relation  of  Holy  Scaiptuie,  accounting  the  genealogy  of 
Japhet,  Cham,  and  Sem,  wA  m  this  last,  four  descents  uniio 
the  division  of  I3ie  cad^  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  which  time 
although  it  were  not  upon  common  compute  much  above  an 
hundred  years,  yet  were  men  at  iMstime  mightily  increased. 
Nor  can  we  well  conceive  it  otherwise,  if  we  consider  they 
began  already  to  wander  from  their  flrst  habitation,  and  were 
able  to  attempt  so  mighty  a  work  as  the  building  of  a  city 
and  a  tower,  whose  top  should  reach  unto  the  heavens. 
Wheremito  there  was  required  no  slender  number  of  persons, 
if  we  consid^  the  magnitade  th^^o^  expressed  by  soBie, 

therin  caoitot  bee  fvr  of.  But  how  An*  efi^  «r  lurw  neere,  is  not  for 
man  to  enquire,  nmch  less  to  define  othennse  then  by  way  of  Gbarisfnan 
GBution,  to  bee  alwu^s  readye  for  the  comii^  of  that  kingdome,  which 
wee  every  (day)  pray,  may  oemeflpeedilye.  J^or.deubtiesyf  1600  yeares 
agoe  the  Spirit  l^otight  itt  requisite  to  vewse  them  up  with  that 
memento,  *'iAie  Lord  is  at  hand,  bee  yee  'therefore  sober  and  watohe,'' 
itt  may  well  bee  an  alarum  to  as,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
Tme. — TTr, 
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aad  conceived  to  be  turris  Belt  in  Herodotus;^  and  the 
multitudes  of  people  recorded  at  the  erecting  of  the  like  or 
inferior  structures ;  for  at  the  l^uilding  of  Solomon's  temple 
there  were  threescore  and  ten  thousand  that  carried  burdens, 
and  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains,  beside  the 
chief  of  his  officers  three  thousand  and  three  hundred ;  and 
at  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  in  the  reign  of  kiilg  Cheops, 
as  fi^K>dotas  reports,  there  were  decern  myriades^  that  is, 
an  hundred  thousand  men.  And  though  it  be  said  of  the 
Egyptians, 

Porrum  et  csepe  ne&s  violaTe  et  framgere  morsu  ;* 

yet  did  iha  sums  expended  in  garlick  and  onions  amount 
unto  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  talents. 

The  first  monarchy  or  kingdom  of  Babylon  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  under  the  founcb.tion  of  Nimrod,  which  is  also 
recorded  in  human  history ;  as  beside  Berosus,  in  Diodorus 
and  Justin ;  for  Nimrod  of  the  Scriptures  is  Belus  of  the 
Grentiles,  and  Assur  the  same  with  Kinus  his  successor. 
There  is  also  mention  of  divers  cities,  particularly  of  Nineveh 
and  Eesen,  expressed  emphaticaHy  in  the  text  to  be  a  great 
city. 

That  other  countries  round  about  were  also  peopled,  ap{>ear8 
by  the  wars  of  the  mon^chs  of  Assyria  with  the  Bactrians, 
Indians,  Scythians,  Ethiopians,  Aimeniaos,  Hyrcanians,  Far- 
thians,  Persians,  Susians ;  the^  vanquished  (as  Diodorus  re* 
lateth)  Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  Asia  Minor,  even  from  Bosphorus 
unto  Tanais.  And  it  is  said,  that  Semiramis  in  her  expedition 
agamst  the  Indians  brought  along  with  her  the  king  of 
Arabia.  About  the  same  time  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
do  authors  place  that  of  the  Sycionians  in  Greece,  and  soon 
after  that  of  the  Argives,  and  not  very  long  after,  that  of 
the  Athenians  under  Cecrops;  and  within  our  period 
assumed  are  historified  many  memorable  actions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  with  the  most 
&mous  wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 
*  Juvenal. 

•  eonvcevoed  to  "be,  ifcc]  Mr.  Beke,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  "  the 
city  and  tower  of  Babel,  the  Babel  of  Nimrod  and  the  Babel  or  Babylon 
of  yebBohadneazac,  were  three  totally  distinct  places." — Origins 
Bibli&B,  p.  17. 
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That  Canaan  also  and  Egypt  were  well  peopled  far  within 
this  period,  besides  their  plantation  by  Canaan  and  Misraim, 
appeareth  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  who  in  less  than 
400  years  after  the  flood,  journeyed  from  Mesopotamia  unto 
Canaan  and  Egypt,  both  which  he  found  well  peopled  and 
policied  into  Hngdoms.  Wherein  also  in  430  years,  from 
threescore  and  ten  persons  which  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  he  became  a  mighty  nation ;  for  it  is  said,  at  their 
departure,  there  journeyed  'from  Ehamesis  to  Succoth  about 
six  hundred  thousand  on  foot,  that  were  men,  besides  chil- 
dren. K'ow  how  populous  the  land  from  whence  they  came 
was,  may  be  collected  not  only  from  their  ability  in  com- 
manding such  subjections  and  mighty  powers  imder  them, 
but  from  the  several  accounts  of  that  kmgdom  delivered  by 
Herodotus.  And  how  soon  it  was  peopled,  is  evidenced 
from  the  pillar  of  their  king  Osyris,  with  this  inscription  in 
Diodorus  :  Mihi pater  est  Satumtis  deorum  junior,  sttm  vero 
Osyris  rex,  qui  totum  peragravi  orhem  tisque  ad  Indorum 
fines,  ad  eos  quoque  sum  prof ectus  qui  septenirioni  subjacent 
usque  ad  Istri  Jbntes,  et  alias  partes  usque  ad  Oceanum, 
Now,  according  imto  the  best  determmations,  Osyris  was 
Misraim,  and  Satumus  Egyptius  the  same  with  Cham ;  after 
whose  name  Egypt  is  not  only  called  in  Scripture  the  land  of 
Ham,  but  thus  much  is  also  testified  by  Plutarch ;  for  in  his 
treatise  de  Osyride,  he  delivereth  that  Egypt  was  called 
Chamia,  a  Ghamo  Noe  filio,  that  is,  from  Cnam  the  son  of 
Noah.  And  if,  according  to  the  consent  of  ancient  fathers, 
Adam  was  buried  in  the  same  place  where  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, that  is  Mount  Calvary,  the  first  man  ranged  far  before 
the  flood,  and  laid  his  bones  many  miles  from  that  place, 
where  it's  presumed  he  received  them.  And  this  migration 
was  the  greater,  if,  as  the  text  expresseth,  he  was  cast  out  of 
the  east  side  of  paradise  to  till  the  ground ;  and  as  the 
position  of  the  Cherubim  implieth,  who  were  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  garden  to  keep  him  from  the  tree  of  life. 

That  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth  were  in  this  time 
inhabited,  is  also  inducible  from  the  like  testimonies,  for 
(omitting  the  numeration  of  Josephus  and  the  genealogies 
of  the  sons  of  Noah)  that  Italy  was  inhabited  appeareth 
from  the  records  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  the 
story  of  Mxxsm^  Evander,  and  Janus,  whom  Annius  of 
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Viterbo,  and  the  chorographers  of  Italy,  do  make  to  be  the 
same  with  Noah.  That  Sicily  was  alsopeopled  is  made  out 
firom  the  frequent  mention  thereof  in  BLomer,  the  records  of 
Diodorus  and  others,  but  especially  from  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage touched  by  Aretius  and  Eaozanus,  bishop  of  Lucenum, 
but  fuUy  explained  by  Thomas  Fazelli,  in  his  accurate  history 
of  Sicily,  that  is,  from  ancient  inscription  in  a  stone  at 
Panormo,  expressed  by  him  in  its  proper  characters,  and  by 
a  Syrian  thus  translated :  Non  est  alius  Deus  prater  unvm 
Deumj  non  est  alius  potens  prater  etmdem  Deum,  neque 
est  alius  victor  prater  eundem  quern  colimus  Deum: 
Mujus  turris  prafectus  est  Sapha  filius  Eliphat,  JlUi  Esau, 
fratris  Jacob,  Jllii  Isaac,  jftlii  Abraham;  et  turri  quidem 
wsi  nomen  est  Baych,  sed  turri  huio  froxima  nomen  est 
rharath.  The  antiquity  of  the  inhabitation  of  Spain  is  also 
confirmable,  not  only  from  Berosus  in  the  plantation  of 
Tubal,  and  a  city  continuing  yet  in  his  name,  but  the  story 
of  Gterion,  the  travels  of  Hercules  and  his  pillars,  and 
especially  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which  advanceth  unto  the 
time  of  Ninus,  thus  delivered  in  his  fourth  book:  the 
Spaniards  (saith  he)  affirm  that  they  have  had  laws  and 
letters  above  six  thousand  years.  Now  the  Spaniards  or 
Iberians  observing  (as  Xenophon  hath  delivered)  annum 
quadrimestrem,  four  months  unto  a  year,  this  compute  will 
make  up  2000  solary  years,  which  is  about  the  space  of  time 
from  Straboj  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  unto  the 
reign  of  Ninus. 

That  Mauritania  and  the  coast  of  Africa  were  peopled 
very  soon,  is  the  conjecture  of  many  wise  men,  and  that  by 
the  PhoBnicians,^  who  left  their  country  upon  the  invasion 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  For  beside  the  conformity  of 
the  Punick  or  Carthaginian  language  with  that  of  Phoenicia, 
there  is  a  pregnant  and  very  remarkable  testimony  hereof 
in  Procopius,  who  in  his  second  de  hello  Vandalico,]  re- 
cordeth  that  in  a  town  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  there  was 
to  be  seen  upon  two  white  columns  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage these  ensuing  words  ;  NosMaurici  swmus  quifugimus 

"^  hythe  Phceniciam.']  "  Tyri  et  Sidonis  in  Phoenicis  litore  civitatmn 
Carthago  colonia ;  unde  et  Pcerd,  sennone  corrapto  quasi  Phosni  appel- 
lantur."—- iTtmm.  See  Sdden,  De  JHis  S^U,  ProUgomena,  cap.  2> 
p.  10-24.-yef. 
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a  faeie  JehomthuB  filai  Nwm  prmdaiorig.  The  Eartimate 
Islands  or  CaamzieB  were  not  unknown ;  for  so  doth  Strabo 
interpret  that  speech  in  Homer  of  Froteus  nnto  Menelaos. 

Sed  te  qua  teme  postremos  tenniims  eztat, 
"RlyRiiTrn  in  Gamptini  ooelestia  nmniiia  dacuxit. 

The  like  might  we  ajfirm  from  credible  histories  both  of 
Prance  and  Germany,  and  perhaps  also  of  our  own  country. 
For  omitting  the  fabulous  and  Trojan  original  delivered  by 
Jeffi^ey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  express  text  of  Scripture, 
that  the  race  of  Japhet  did  people  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  British  original  was  so  obscure  in  CsBsar's  time, 
that  he  afBrmetb  the  inland  inhabitants  were  Aborigines, 
that  is,  such  as  reported  that  thev  had  their  beginning  in 
the  island.  That  Ireland  our  neighbour  island  wa.s  not  long 
time  without  inhabitants,  may  be  made  probable  by  sundry 
accounts,  although  we  abate  the  tradition  of  Bartholanua 
the  Scythian,  wbo  arrived  three  hundred  years®  after  tte 
flood,  or  the  relation  of  Giraldus,  that  Caesaria,  the  daughter 
of  Noah,  dwelt  there  before^ 

Now  should  we  call  in  the  learned  account  of  Bochartus,* 
deducing  the  ancient  n^imes  of  countries  from  PhflBnicians, 
who  by  their  plantations,  discoveries,  and  sea  negociatiops, 
have  left  unto  very  many  countriies,  Phoenician  denomina- 
tions, the  enquiry  would  be  much  shorter;  and  if  Spain,  m. 
the  Phoenician  original,  be  but  the  region  of  conies,  Lusi- 
tania,  or  Portugal,  the  country  of  almonds,  if  Britannica 
were  at  first  Baratanaca,  or  the  land  of  Idn,  and  Ibemia  or 
Ireland  were  but  Ibemae,  or  the  farthest  inhabitation,  and 
these  names  imposed  and  dispersed  by  Phoenician  colonies, 
in  their  several  navigations,  the  antiquity  of  habitations 
might  be  more  clearly  advanced. 

Thus  though  we  have  declared  how  largely  the  wodd  was 

*  Bo€hart.  Cfeog,  Soar,  part  2. 

•  three  hmdred  years.]  This  yeare,  1650,  is  the  5600  yeare  of  the 
'W^orlde  since  l^e  creation ;  out  of  which,  yf  you  take  the  yeare  of  the 
fioodd,  viz.  in  ike  yeare  of  tiie  world  1656,  and  also  the  300  yearns 
more  here  mentioned,  the  summe  will  be  1956,  which  being  againe 
deducted  out  of  the  present  yeare  of  the  world  5600,  there  remaine 
3644  yeares  this  yeare,  since  Bartolanus  is  said  to  arrive  in  Irelande, 
which  neitiier  Scripture  nor  any  stoiy  mentions,  and  l^erefore  is  a 
feigned  and  foolish  tradition. — Wr. 
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inhabited  witlun  the  space  of  1800  jeeaPB,  yet  mxusb  it  be 
cenodhred  mare  popidoua  tkaoi  can  be  clearly  eviaced ;  for 
a  greater  pairt  of  tlie  eftrtb  ha^h  ever  beai  peopled,  than 
hath  been  known  or  described  by  geographers,  as  will 
jwpear  by  the  discoyenes  of  aU  ages.  For  neither  in 
Herodotus  or  Thueydides  do  we  find  any  mention  of  Borne, 
nor  in  Ptolemy  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  AMca ; 
and  because  many  places  we  have  declared  of  long  planta- 
tion, of  whose  pc^uloaity  notwithstanding  or  memorable 
actions  we  hare  no  aaaeient  story ;  if  we  may  conjecture  of 
these  by  whait  we  find  related  of  others,  we  shall  not  need 
many  words,  nor  assun^  the  half  of  1300  years.  And  this 
we  might  illufitrate  from  the  nnghty  acts  of  the  Assyrians, 
performed  not  kmg  after  the  fiood,  recorded  by  Justin  and 
Diodorus,  who  m&es  relation  of  expeditions  by  armies 
more  numerous  than  have  been  ever  since.  For  Ninus,^ 
king  of  Assjrria,  broc^ht  against  the  Bactrians  700,000 
foot,  200,000  horse,  10,680  chariots.  Semiramis,  his  suc- 
eessor,  led  against  tho  Indians  1,300^000  foot,  500,000 
horse,  100,0TO  eliaiiots,  and  as  mwaj  upon  camels.^ 
And  it  is  said  Stamrobates,  the  Indian  king,  met  her  with 
greater  forces  than  she  brought  against  him  ;  all  which  was 
performed  within  less  tham  four  hundred  years  after  the 
flood. 

Now  if  any  imagisse  the  unity  of  their  language  did 
hinder  thekr  disperston  before  the  flood,  we  confess  it  some 
hjndraixee  at  first,  but  not  much  afterward.  For  though  it 
might  restrain  their  dispersion,  it  could  not  their  popu- 
losity,  which  necessarily  requireth  transmigration  and 
amission  of   colonies;    as   we  read  of  Eomans,   Greeks, 

*  Ninm]  Soe  Ninus  had  in  his  armye  974,200,  reckoniDg  to  every 
•chariot  six  %htiiige  men  (on  eaeh  side  three)  besides  the  cfaftrioteer ; 
bat  Senuramia  her  army  was  not  less  then  2,000,000^  i.  e.  above  twioe 
soe  manye  ;  and  yf  Stsurobates  his  army  were  greater,  doubtless  never 
any  since  ^tat  time  came  neere  those  nnmbers.  Then  reckoninge  at 
the  least  of  horses,  4  in  each  chariot,  and  of  camels,  in  all  500,000 
beasts  in  her  armye,  and  as  many  or  more  on  the  adverse  nde,  what 
coimtiyes  could  hold,  much  less  fised  them  ?  For  Sennacherib's  army 
did  not  reach  to  the  twenfcithe  parte  of  these  conjoyned  numbers,  taai 
yet  he  boasted  to  have  drunk  the  rivers  drye. — Wr. 

^  upon  cameli,]  300,000  ox  hides  staffed  to  represent  elephants^  and 
carried  upon  caanelfi!.— J^ 
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PhoBiiiciaiis,  in  ages  past,  and  have  beheld  examples  thereof 
in  our  days.  We  may  also  observe  that  after  the  flood,  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  men  began  to  disperse.  !For  it  is 
said  they  journeyed  towards  the  east,  and  the  Scripture 
itself  expresseth  a  necessity  conceived  of  their  dispersion^ 
for  the  mtent  of  erecting  the  tower  is  so  delivered  in  the 
text,  "lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Again,  if  any  apprehend  the  plaatation  of  the  earth 
more  easy  in  regard  of  navigation  and  shipping  discovered 
since  the  flood,  whereby  the  islands  and  ivided  parts  of 
the  earth  are  now  inhabited ;  he  must  consider  that  whe- 
'ther  there  were  islands  or  no  before  the  flood,  is  not  yet 
determined,  and  is  vdth  probability  denied  by  very  learned 
authors. 

Lastly,  if  we  shall  fall  into  apprehension  that  it  was 
less  inhabited,  because  it  is  said  in  the  sixth  of  Genesis> 
about  120  years  before  the  flood,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;"  beside  that  this  may  be  only  meant  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  it  will  not  import  they  were  not  multiplied  before, 
but  that  they  were  at  that  time  plentifully  increased ;  for 
so  is  the  same  word  used  in  other  parts  of  Scripture* 
And  so  is  it  afterward  in  the  ninth  chapter  said,  that 
*^  Noah  began  <to  be  an  husbandman,"  that  is,  he  was  so, 
or  earnestly  performed  the  acts  thereof;  so  is  it  said  of  our 
Saviour,  that  he  "  began  to  cast  them  out  that  bought  and 
sold  in  the  temple,"  that  is,  he  actually  cast  them  out,  or 
with  alacrity  effected  it. 

Thus  have  I  declared  some  private  and  probable  con- 
ceptions in  the  enquiry  of  this  truth;  but  the  certainty 
hereof  let  the  arithmetic  of  the  last  day  determine,  and 
therefore  expect  no  further  belief  than  probability  and 
reason  induce.  Only  desire  men  would  not  swallow  dubio- 
sities  for  certainties,  and  receive  as  principles  points  mainly 
controvertible ;  for  we  are  to  adhere  unto  thmgs  doubtful 
in  a  dubious  and  opinionative  way.  It  being  reasonable  for 
every  man  to  vary  his  opinion  according  to  the  variance  of 
his  reason,  and  to  affirm  one  day  what  he  denied  another. 
"Wherein  although  at  last  we  miss  of  truth,  we  die  not- 
withstanding in  harmless  and  inoffensive  errors,  because  we 
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adbere  unto  that,  wliereiiiito  the  examen  of  otir  reasons, 
and  honest  enquiries  induce  us.^ 


CHAPTEE  VII. 
Of  Bast  and  West. 

The  next  shall  be  of  east  and  west ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
prieties and  conditions  ascribed  unto  regions  respectively 
unto  those  situations ;  which  hath  been  the  obvious  con- 
ception of  philosophers  and  geographers,  magnifying  the 
condition  of  India,  and  the  eastern  countries,  above  th^ 
setting  and  occidental  climates :  some  ascribing  hereto  the 
generation  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  spices,  others  the 
civility  and  natural  endowments  of  men;  conceiviag  the 
bodies  of  this  situation  to  receive  a  special  impression  from 
the  first  salutes  of  the  sun,  and  some  appropriate  influence 
from  his  ascendent  and  oriental  radiations.  But  these 
proprieties,  affixed  unto  bodies,  upon  considerations 
reduced  fix)m  east,  west,  or  those  observable  points  of  the 
sphere,  how  specious  and  plausible  soever,  will  not  upon 
enquiry  be  justified  from  such  foundations. 

For  to  speak  strictly,  there  is  no  east  and  west  in  nature, 
nor  are  those  absolute  and  invariable,  but  respective  and 
mutable  points,  according  unto  different  longitudes,  or 
distant  parts  of  habitation,  whereby  they  sufier  many  and 
considerable  variations.  Por  first,  unto  some  the  same  part 
will  be  east  or  west  in  respect  of  one  another,  that  is,  unto 
such  as  inhabit  the  same  parallel,  or  difierently  dwell  from 
east  to  west.  Thus,  as  unto  Spain  Italy  lieth  east,  unto 
Italy  Greece,  unto  Greece  Persia,  and  unto  Persia  China ; 
so  again,  unto  the  country  of  China  Persia  lieth  west,  unto 
Persia  Greece,  unto  Greece  Italy,  and  unto  Italy  Spain. 
So  that  the  same  country  is  sometimes  east  and  sometimes 
west ;  and  Persia  though  east  unto  Greece,  yet  is  it  west 
unto  China. 

"Unto  other  habitations  the  same  point  will  be  both  east 

•  induee  us.]  And  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  search  must  bee  imputed 
to  an  invincible  ignorance. — Wr, 
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and  west ;  as  uato  tliose  tliftt  ase  Antipodes  or  seated 
in  points  of  the  globe  ddametiie^y  opposed*  So  the 
Americans  aj*e  antipodal  unto  the  Indians,  and  some  part 
of  India  is  both  east  and  west  unto  America,  according  as 
it  shall  be  regarded  from  one  side  or  the  other,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left;  and  setting  out  from  any  middle  point, 
either  by  east  or  west,  the  distance  unto  the  place  intended 
is  equal,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  nature  also 
perfonnablle. 

To  a  third  thait  hatf^  the  pedes  for  their  verteoL^  ox  dwell 
in  the  positioa  of  a  para^l  sphere,  there  wiU  be  meither 
east  ner  west,  at  least  the  |^atest  part  of  the^  jeeat, 
Tor  if  (as  l^e  ncuo^e  <»ifiiital  miplieth)  they  shall  aeeeuBt 
that  part  to  be  eaet.  wherever  the  sun  axiseth^  ot  that  west 
where  the  sua  isoecideofcal  or  setteth ;  alsidst  half  the  year 
the^  have  neither  the  one  Bor  the  other.  Eor  half  the  year 
it  IB  below  the  hcadzon,  and  the  o&er  half  it  is  eontioiially 
above  it,  and  eireling^  roiuid  al)out  them  i&tersecteth  not 
the  horizon,  nor  leavetk  a&y  part  for  this  eompute; 
And  if  (which  will  seeai  very  reasonable)  l^t  part  should 
be  termed  the  eastern  poijst  where  the  sun  at  equinos;  and 
but  once  in  the  year,  ariseth^  yet  will  this  also  disturb  the 
cardinal  accounts,  nor  will  it  with  propriety  admit  tbat 
appellation.  Por  tha^  surdy  cimnot  be  accounted  east 
wmch.  hath  the  soutk  em.  both  sides ;  whidb  notwithstaading 
this  position  must  have.  For  i£^  unto  sudh  as  live  uader 
the  pole,  that  be  only  nortk  whiek  is  above  them,  that  must 
be  southerly  which  is  b^ow  l^em,  which  is  all  the  other 
portion  of  the  g^lobe,  beside  that  part  possessed  by  themu 
And  thus,  tbese  points  of  east  and  west  being  not  absolute 
in  any,  respective  in  some,  and  not  at  all  relating  unto 
others,  we  cannot  hereon  establi£^  so  general  coosideraticms, 
nor  reasonably  erect  such  immutable  assertions,  upon  so 
unstable  foundations. 

Now  the  ground  that  begat  or  promoted  this  conceit 

'  vertex.]  This  is  spoken  by  way  of  supposition,  yf  any  such  there  he, 
that  dwell  under  the  pole. — Wr, 

*  wnd  cirdimg.]  And  aboutt  the  tenthe  of  Marche,  before  and  after, 
the  discus  of  the  son  wheles  about  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  rises  not 
totally  above  itt  for  the  space  of  almost  as  many  dayes  as  there  are 
minutes  in  his  diameter :  appearing  by  those  degrees  in  every  circu- 
lation {of  24  houres  time)  more  and  more  conspicuous,  as  hee  uses  to 
doe,  wnen  he  gets  out  of  total  edypse. — Wr, 
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was,  first,  a  mistak&  in  the  ^ypreliension  of  east  anil  west, 
eonsidermg  thereof  m  of  the  north  and  south,  and  com- 
pating  by  these  as  inraaiBbly  as  by  the  other.  But  herein, 
upon  second  thoughts,  there  is  a  great  disparity :  for  the 
north  and  southern  pole  are  the  invariable  terms  of  that 
axis  whereon  the  heavens  do  move,  and  are  therefore 
incommunieable  and  fixed  points,  whereof  the  one  is  not 
i^pehensible  m  the  otk^.  But  with  east  and  west  it  is 
quite  otherwise :  for  the  revolution  bf  the  orbs  being  made 
up<»i  the  poles  of.  north  and  south,  all  other  points  about 
the  axis  are  mutable ;  and  wheresoever  therein  the  eaflt 
poinit  be  determined,  by  succession  of  parts  in  one  revolution 
every  point  beeometh  east.  And  so,  if  where  the  sun  ariseth 
that  part  be  termed  east,  every  habitation,  differing  in  lon- 
gitude, will  have  this  point  aiso  di^rent,  in  as  much  as 
the  sun  successively  ariseth  unto  every  one.* 

The  second  ground,  although  it  depend  upon  the  former, 
approacheth  nearer  the  effect ;  and  that  is,  the  efficacy  of 
the  sun,  set  out  and  divided  according  to  priority  of  ascent ; 
whereby  his  influence  is  conceived  more  favoorable  unto  one 
eountry  than  aaoth^,  and  to  ^citate  India  more  than  any 
after,  l^t  hereby  we  cannot  avoid  absurdities,  and  such  as 
infer  e^cts  controlable  by  our  senses.  Por  first,  by  the 
same  reason  that  we  affirm  the  Indian  richer  than  the 
American,  the  American  will  also  be  more  plentiful  than 
the  Indian,  and  England  or  Spain  more  findtfid  than  EEs- 
paniola  or  golden  Castile  ;^  iu  as  much  as  the  sun  ariseth 
«into  the  one  sooner  than  the  other ;  and  so  accountably 
unto  any  nation  subjected  unto  the  same  parallel,  or  with 
a  considerable  diversity  of  longitude  from  each  other. 
Secondly,  an  unsufferabie  absurdity  will  ensue ;  for  thereby 
A  counteymaybe  more  fruitful  than  itself.  Porlndiiftis 
more  jfextile  than  Spain,  because  more  east,  and  that  the 
sun  ariseth  first  unto  it ;  Spain  likewise  by  the  same  reason 
more  fruitfrd  than  America^  and  America  than  India ;  so 
that  Spain  is  less  fruitfrd  than  that  country,  which  a  less 
fertile  country  than  itself  excdleth. 

Lastly,  if  we  conceive  the  sun  hath  any  advantage  by 

*  every  erne.']  Every  generall  meiidiaii  hath  a  several  easfc  pointe  a&d 
-west  (in  their  horizon)  that  live  under  itt. — Wr. 

*  Cdistile.]  Virginia  ia  about  7  houres  distant  from  London,  for  when 
'tis  noone  heere,  'tis  5  in  themome  with  them. — Wr, 
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Eriority  of  ascent,  or  makes  thereby  one  country  more 
appy  than  another,  we  introduce  injustifiable  determina- 
tions, and  impose  a  natural  partiality  on  that  luminary, 
which  being  equidistant  from  the  earth,  and  equally  removed 
in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  his  power  and  efficacy  in  both 
places  must  be  equal,  as  Boetius  hath  taken  notice,  and 
Scaliger*  hath  graphically  declared.  Some  have  therefore 
forsaken  this  refuge  of  the  sun,  and  to  salve  the  effect  have 
recurred  unto  the  influence  of  the  stars,  making  their 
activities  national,    and  appropriating  their  powers  unto 

Particular  regions.  So  Cardan  conceiveth,  the  tail  of 
Trsa  Major  peculiarly  respecteth  Europe :  whereas  indeed 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  it  also  absolveth  its  course  over 
Asia  and  America.  And  therefore  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
apprehend  those  stars  peculiarly  glance  on  us,  who  must 
of  necessity  carry  a  common  eye  and  regard  unto  all  coun- 
tries, unto  whom  their  revolution  and  verticity  is  also 
common. 

The  effects  therefore,  or'^  different  productions  in  several 
countries,  which  we  impute  unto  the  action  of  the  sun, 
must  surely  have  nearer  and  more  immediate  causes  than 
that  luminary .8  And  these  if  we  place  in  the  propriety  of 
clime,  or  condition  of  soil  wherein  they  are  produced,  we 
shall  more  reasonably  proceed,  than  they  who  ascribe  them 
unto  the  activity  of  the  sun.  Whose  revolution  being 
regular,  it  hath  no  power  nor  efficacy  peculiar  from  its 
orientality,  but  equally  disperseth  his  beams  unto  all  which 
equally,  and  in  the  same  restriction,  receive  his  lustre. 
And  being  an  universal  and  indeflnite  agent,  the  effects  or 
productions  we  behold  receive  not  their  circle  from  his 
causality,  but  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  place, 
or  qualities 'of  that  region  which 'admits  them.  And  this  is 
evident  not  only  in  gems,  minerals,  and  metals,  but  ob- 
servable in  plants  and  animals ;  whereof  some  are  common 
imto  many  coimtries,  some  peculiar  unto  one,  some  not 
communicable  unto  another.  JFor  the  hand  of  God  that  first 


*  De  gemmis  exereitcU. 
',    The  Dr.'s  is  the  true 
limvnary,']    Cald  by  God  the  greate  lighte. — Wr, 


'  or.]  Eeade  of. —  Wr,    The  Dr.'s  is  the  true  reading ;  see  it  repeated 
a  few  lines  further  on. 
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created  the  earth,  hath  with  variety  disposed  the  principles 
of  all  things ;  wisely  contriving  them  in  their  proper  semi- 
naries, and  where  they  best  maintained  the  intention  of 
their  species  ;  whereof  if  they  have  not  a  concurrence,  and 
be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix,  they  are  not  excited 
hj  the  efS.cacy  of  the  sun ;  nor  failing  in  particular  causes, 
receive  a  relief  or  sufficient  promotion  from  the  universal. 
For  although  superior  powers  co-operate  with  inferior  acti- 
vities, and  many  (as  some  conceive)  carry  a  stroke  in  the 
plastick  and  formative  draught  of  all  things,  yet  do  their 
determinations  belong  unto  particular  agents,  'and  are 
defined  from  their  proper  principles.  Thus  the  sun,  which 
with  us  is  fruitful  in  the  generation  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
serpents,  to  this  effect  proves  impotent  in  our  neighbour 
island  ;^  wherein  as  in  aU  other,  carrying  a  common  aspect, 
it  concurreth  but  unto  predisposed  effects,  and  only  susci- 

^  which  with  us,  dsc,'\  Itt  is  a  true  and  remarkable  thing  that  wheras 
Islip  and  Bletchinton,  in  Oxon  shire,  are  not  distant  above  2  miles,  and 
noe  river  between,  yet  noe  man  living  remembers  a  snake  or  adder 
lound  alive  in  Bletclunton  (which  abounds  with  frogs  and  toods),  and  yf 
they  bee  brought  from  Islip,  or  other  partes,  unto  that  towne,  they  dye, 
as  venemous  things  doe  on  Irish  earthe,  brought  thence  by  ship  into  our 
gardens  in  England  :  nor  is  this  proper  to  Irish  earthe,  but  to  the  timber 
brought  thence,  as  appeares  in  that  vast  roof  of  King's  College  Chappel 
in  Cambridge,  where  noe  man  ever  saw  a  spider,  or  their  webs,  bycause 
itt  is  all  of  Irish  timber. —  Wr, 

On  reading  the  preceding  passage,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Cambridge 
requesting  i£at  some  inquiry  might  be  made  as  to  the  matter  of  &ct. 
I  subjoin  an  extract  from  his  reply : — 

"  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  heard  the  traditional  accoimt  of  the 
roof,  and  more  particularly  tiie  organ  lofb  of  King's  College  Chapel,  being 
formed  of  Irish  oak,  and  that  no  spiders  or  their  webs  are  to  be  found 
upon  it.  I  yesterday  took  an  opportunity  of  making  a  personal  enquiry 
and  examination — two  curators  had,  I  found,  since  passed  to  the  silent 
tomb,  a  third  whom  I  now  met  with  had  not  even  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance, though  an  intelligent  man,  and  who  seemed  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  nature  of  my  enquiries.  He  wished  me  to  go  up  to  the  roof  and 
examine  for  myself,  assuring  me,  that  no  trouble  was  taken  to  sweep 
it  over  at  any  time;  I  went  up  and  could  not  succeed  in  discovering  the 
least  appearance  of  a  cobweb,  much  less  of  a  spider  ;  from  the  stone 
roof,  which  is  underneath  the  wooden  roof,  he  informed  me  that  in  some 
parts  the  spider's  webs  were  very  abundant  and  troublesome. 

"  I  saw  the  organist,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  tradition,  though 
almost  forgotten,  and  who  told  me  there  was  plenty  of  dust  for^  want 
of  proper  care  of  the  place,  but  he  believed  there  were  no  spiders ; 
he  had  officiated  many  years,  but  had  never  seen  one. 
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tates  those  forms,  whose  determinations  are  seminal,  and 
proceed  &om  the  idea  oi  themselves. 

Now,  whereas  there  be  many  observations  concerning 
east,  and  divers  considerations  of  art  which  seem  to  extol 
the  quality  of  that  point,  if  rightly  understood  th^  do  not 
really  promote  it.  That  the  astrologer  takes  account  of 
nativities  from  the  ascendant,  that  is,  the  first  house  of  the 
heavens,  whose  beginning  is  toward  the  east,  it  doth  not  ad- 
viBitage  the  conceit.  For  he  ^tabHsheth  not  his  judgment 
upon  the  orientality  thereof,  but  Gonsideretli  therem  hjs  first 
ascent  above  the  horizon ;  at  whidi  time  its  efficacy  becomcB 
observable,  and  is  conceived  to  have  the  signification  of  Life, 
and  to  respect  the  condition  of  aU  things,  which  at  the  same 
time  arise  from  their  causes,  and  ascend  to  their  horizon  with 
it.  Now  this  ascension  indeed  falls  out  respectively  in  the 
east ;  but,  as  we  have  delivered  before,  in  some  positions  there 
is  no  eastern  point  from  whence  to  compute  these  ascen- 
sions. So  is  it  m  a  parallel  sphere ;  for  unto  them  six  houses 
are  continually  depressed,  and  six  never  elevated ;  and  the 
planets  themsmes,  whose  revolutions  -are  of  more  speed,  and 
influences  of  higher  consideration,  must  find  in  that  place  a 
very  imperfect  regard ;  for  half  their  period  they  absolve 
above,  and  half  beneath  the  hoaizon.  ^d  so,  for  six  years, 
no  man  can  have  the  happiaess  to  be  bom  under  Jupiter : 
and  for  fifteen  together  all  must  escape  the-  ascendant 
dominion  of  Saturn. 

That  Aristotle,  in  his  JPolitich&,  commends  the  situation 
of  a  city  which  is  open  towards  the  east,  end  admitteth  the 

Sm  of  the  losing  sun,  thereby  is  im^^ed  no  more  particular 
cacy  than  in  the  west :  but  that  position  is  commended,  in 
regard  the  damps  and  vaporous  exhalations,  engendered  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun,  aite  by  his  returning  rays  the  sooner 
dispelled ;  and  men  thereby  more  early  enjoy  a  dear  and 
healthy  habitation.^    Upon  the  like  constdefrations  it  is,  that 

''The  curator  has  promised  to  briag  me  a  ^der  or  web  if  he  oan  find 
one,  and  seemed  rsxach  pleased  with  the,  to  him,  novel  information." 

The  Hon.  D.  Barrington  (in  the  PhiUmepfUoal  Jh-ansetetiow,  vol.  lix. 
p.  80)  says,  that  he  had  ezaminfid  several  ancient  tbnher  reo&,  without 
being  able  to  detect  any  spider's  weha.  He  aooouuts,  however,  for  this, 
on  the  pxinciple  that  fiUs  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  situations,  and 
therefore  spiders  do  not  frequent  them.  How  would  this  remark  agree 
with  the  number  of  cobwebs  found  in  the  stone  roof  of  King's  OoUage  ? 

*  habitation.']  The  waters  of  those  springs  are  held  to  bee  most  medi- 
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MsFCQB  YasTO*  commendetk  iihe  same  Bitoation,  and  exposeth 
bis  &rm  unto  the  equinoxial  ascent  of  the  sun ;  and  that 
Pailaditts  adviseth  the  front  of  his  edifice  shoold  so  respect 
the  Boutli,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  receive  the  rising  lays  of 
the  wiziter  smi,  aod  deotine  a  little  £rom  the  winter  setting 
theareaf.  And  concordant  hereunto  is  the  instruction  of 
CQkasDBilA,l)ej9&9itione  vUUb^  which  he  ccxntmeth  into  sum- 
mer and  winter  habitations^  cndeanng  that  the  winter  lodgings 
regai^  the  winter  asoeaat  of  the  sun,  that  is  south-east ;  aod 
tiie  roams  of  repast  at  supper,  the  equinoxial  setting  thereof 
that  is,  the  west ;  that  the  sulamer  lodgiags  regard  the  equi- 
noxial  meridian :  but  the  rooms  of  cenation  in  the  summer, 
he  ob^pcrts  unto  the  winter  ascent,  that  is,  soutiiHeast ;  and 
the  balnearies,  or  bathing-plaGeB,  that  they  may  remain  under 
the  son  until  evening,  he  ex^eth  unto  the  smnmer  setting, 
that  is,  n0rth-west ;  in  all  wmch,  although  the  cardinal  points 
be  indarodaced,  yet  is  the  consideration  tiolary,  and  only  deter- 
mined uisto  the  aspect  or  visible  rec^ytion  of  the  sun. 

iieiro  and  Mahometans  in  these  and  our  nekghlxour  parts 
are  observed  to  use  some  gestures  towards  the  east,  as  at 
their  beaedictiaD,  jnd  the  k^ing  of  thedr  meat.  And  though 
many  igncn-ant  spectators,  aad  not  a  few  of  the  actors,  con- 
ceiY«  fKone  nxagick  or  mystery  therdn,  yet  is  the  ceremony 
only  topical,  and  in  a  memorial  relation  unto  a  place  they 
honour.  So  the  Jews  do  carry  a  respect  and  cast  an  eye 
upon  Jerosalem,  for  wiiich  practice  they  are  not  without  the 
example  of  their  fore&tlters,  and  the  encoura^ment  of  their 
wise  kb^;  for  so  it  is  said  t^at  Baanel  ^  wiesxt  into  his  house, 
and  Ids  windows  being  ofiened  towacds  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled 
uponlEiB  knees  i^nse  times  a  day,  and  prayed."  t  So  is  it 
expoeesedin  the  prayer  of  SoloBum :  "What  prayer  or  sn|^)lif 
catioa.  soever  be  made  by  any  man,  which  shaE  i^)!read  fcrtli 
his  hands  towards  this  lusmse ;  if  tiliy  people  go  oitb  to  battie, 
and  jdiall  pay  unto  the  Loofd  towards  the  city  which  thou 

*  BeRe  R'mUca,  t  Dml.  vi. 

dnal  (of  all  otbeis)  which  riae  into  the  easte,  for  this  yery  reason  here 
alleaged :  hence  in  the  west  parts  of  England,  to  difierenoe  such  from 
all  others,  they  call  them  by  a  significant  name,  East-up-springs,  inU- 
matangl^  that  proper  name,  a  proper  land  of  enoeDeneye,  above  other 
springs,  especi^y  yf  the  soile  from  whence  Hhey  cise  l»ee  chalke,  or 
pnre  graveU. — Wr, 
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hast  chosen,  and  towards  the  house  which  I  have  chosen  to 
build  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou  in  heaven  their  prayer 
and  their  supplication,  and  maintain  their  cause."  Kow  the 
observation  hereof,  unto  the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  west- 
ward, and  such  as  most  converse  with  us,  directeth  their 
regard  unto  the  east ;  but  the  words  of  Solomon  are  appliable 
unto  all  quarters  of  heaven,  and  by  the  Jews  of  the  east  and 
south  must  be  regarded  in  a  contrary  position.  So  Daniel  in 
Eabylon  looking  toward  Jerusalem  had  his  face  toward  the 
west.  So  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  looked  upon  it  from 
aU  quarters :  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  beheld  it  to  the  north ; 
Manasses,  Zabulon,  and  Napthali  unto  the  south ;  Eeuben 
and  GtaA  unto  the  west ;  omj  the  tribe  of  Dan  regarded  it 
directly  or  to  the  due  east.  So  when  it  is  said :  "  When  you 
see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  you  say  there  cometh  a 
shower,  and  so  it  is  ;  "*  the  observation  was  respective  unto 
Judea ;  nor  is  this  a  reasonable  illation,  in  all  other  nations 
whatsoever.  Por  the  sea  lay  west  imto  that  country,  and  the 
winds  brought  ram  from  that  quarter ;  but  this  consideration 
cannot  be  transferred  unto  India  or  China,  which  have  a  vast 
sea  eastward,  and  a  vaster  continent  toward  the  west.  So 
likewise,  when  it  is  said  in  the  vulgar  translation, ''  Gtold 
cometh  out  of  the  north,"t  it  is  no  reasonable  inducement 
imto  us  and  many  other  countries,  from  some  particular 
mines  septentrional  imto  his  situation,  to  search  after  that 
metal  in  cold  and  northern  regions,  which  we  most  plenti- 
fully discover  in  hot  and  southern  habitations. 

Por  the  Mahometans,  as  they  partake  with  all  religions  in 
something,  so  they  imitate  the  Jews  in  this.  For  m  their 
observed  gestures,  they  hold  a  regard  unto  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina Tahiaby,  two  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  their  prophet 
was  bom  and  buried,  whither  they  perform  their  pilgnmages, 
and  from  whence  they  expect  he  should  return  again.  And 
therefore  they  direct  their  faces  unto  these  parts ;  which, 
unto  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary  and  Egypt,  lie  east,  and 
are  in  some  point  thereof  unto  many  other  parts  of  Turkey. 
"Wherein  notwithstanding  there  is  no  oriental  respect ;  for 
with  the  same  devotion  on  the  other  side,  they  regard  these 
parts  toward  the  west,  and  so  with  variety  wheresoever  they 
are  seated,  conforming  unto  the  groimd  of  their  conception. 
*  Luke  xii.  f  Job  zzxvii. 
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Eourtlily,  whereas  in  the  ordering  of  the  camp  of  Israel, 
the  east  quarter  is  appointed  unto  the  noblest  tnbe,  that  is, 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  according  to  the  command  of  Grod,  "  In 
the  east  side  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  the  standard 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  pitch  ;"*  it  doth  not  peculiarly  extol 
that  point.  Por  herein  the  east  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly, 
but  as  it  signifieth  or  implieth  the  foremost  place  ;  for  Judah 
had  the  van,  and  many  countries  through  which  they  passed 
were  seated  easterly,  unto  them.  Thus  much  is  implied  by 
the  origroal,  and  expressed  by  translations  which  strictly  con- 
form thereto.  So  Tremellius,  CkiBtra  Jidhentivm  ah  anteriore 
parte  Orientem  versus^  vexilhm  esto  castrorum  JudcB :  so  hath 
E.  Solomon  Jarchi  expounded  it ;  the  foremost  or  before  is 
the  east  quarter,  and  the  west  is  called  behind.  And  upon 
this  interpretation  may  all  be  salved  that  is  allegeable 
against  it.  For  if  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  to  pitch  before 
the  tabernacle  at  the  east,  and  yet  to  march  first,  as  is  com- 
manded, Numb,  X.,  there  must  ensue  a  disorder  in  the  camp, 
nor  could  they  conveniently  observe  the  execution  thereof. 
!For  when  they  set  out  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  command 
was  delivered,  they  made  northward  imto  Eithmah ;  from 
Eissah  untoEziongaber  about  fourteen  stations  they  marched 
south ;  from  Almon  Diblathaim  through  the  mountains  of 
Abarim  and  plains  of  Moab  toward  Jordan  the  face  of  their 
march  was  west.  So  that  if  Judah  were  strictly  to  pitch  in 
the  east  of  the  tabernacle,  every  night  he  encamped  in  the 
rear ;  and  if  (as  some  conceive)  the  whole  camp  could  not  be 
less  than  twelve  nules  long,  it  had  been  preposterous  for  him 
to  have)  marched  foremost,  or  set  out  first,  who  was  most 
remote  from  the  place  to  be  approached. 

!Pifbhly,  that  learning,  civiliiy,  and  arts,  had  their  beginning 
in  the  east,  it  is  not  imputable  either  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  or  its  orientality,  but  the  first  plantation  of  man  in  those 
parts,  which  unto  Europe  do  carry  the  respect  of  east.  Eor 
on  the  mountains  of  -Ararat,  this  is,  part  of  the  hill  Taurus, 
between  the  East  Indies  and  Scythia,  as  Sir  "W.  Ealeigh  ac- 
counts it,  the  ark  of  Noah  rested ;  from  the  east  they  travelled 
that  built  the  tower  of  Babel :  from  thence  they  were  dis- 
persed and  successively  enlarged,  and  learning,  good  arts,  and 
all  civility  communicated.  The  progression  whereof  was  very 
*  Numb.  ii. 

VOL.  n.  M 
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ffSDBihle,  and  if  we  consider  ike  disfeance  of  time  between  the 
confusion  of  Babel,  ajokd  the  civility  of  iiuuij  parts  now  anin^it 
therein^  it  tcsuvelled  late  acd  slowly  izito  our  qnartera.  'Feat 
notwithstanding,  the  learaing  of  bards  and  Druids  c£  eldcar 
times,  he  ihat  shall  p^se  t^t  work  of  Tacitus,  De  motiiku^ 
Germanorum^  nu^  easily  discern  how  littLe  eiviiity  two  thon^ 
sand  years  had  wrought  upon  that  nation ;  the  like  he  may 
observe  concerning  ourselves  j&om  the  same  author  in  i^lUs 
life  of  Agiicolay  and  more  diseetiy  &om  Strabo,  who^  to  the 
dishcmour  of  our  predeoessors^  and  the  disparagement  of 
those  that  glory  in.  the  anti^ty  of  th^  ancestors,  offirmetb 
the  Britons  were  so  simple,  tliat  thou^  l^y  abounded  in 
milk,  they  had  not  .the  artifice  of  cheese. 

Lastly,  that  the  globe  itself  is  by  cosmogsaph^s  divided 
ixrto  easft  and  west^aecounting&om  the  first  meridian,  it  doth 
not  establish  this  conceit.  For  that  division  is  not  ne^nirally 
£>undedy.  but  artificially  set  down,  and  by  agreemait,  as 
the  aptest  terms  to  define  or  commenBurate  the  longitude  of 
places.  Thus  the  ancient  cosmogFB|)hers  do  place  ike  di^ioot 
of  the  east  and  western  hemi&^base,  that  is,  the  firsit  term 
of  longitude,  in.  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands;  concedvin^ 
these  parts  the  extremest  habittttLons  westwaod.  But  tfaa 
modema  have  altered  that  teran,  and  tran^ated  it  unto  the 
Azorea  or  islands  of  St.  Michad,,  and  that  upon;  a  pkottble 
ooD^eeit  of  the  small  oc  insensible  vanatioa  of  the  ocHnpasa:!]! 
Hkcme  ]^aicts.  Whesein  neverthdess,  and  thovigh  upoan  arseeond 
invention^  iliey  proceed  upon  a  ooBonon  aad  no  sf){xropnat& 
£>iULdation ;  for  even  in  that  meridiaa  farther  nortih  or  south 
l^e  compass  observably  varieth.;^  and  there  are  also  ath^^ 

*  vcmeth.]  Mr.  Gunter,  about  36  yeares  agoe,  abservd  the  vaiiation 
of  the  compass  at  Bedriff  not  to  bee  greateby  an  exceilent  needle  of 
8  inches  lengtUe  ;  yet  mow  at  tfai»  day  ^tkafaiiation  in  the  yenr  same 
phoe  is  ahon*  htdfe  »  pointe  diff^reni^  aa  some  artisans  onmdentlj 
'  avouch  upon  expeiieoce ;  and  our  besti  mathematicians  aver  that  ther» 
is  a  variation  of  Uie  former  variations  dajly  ;  whereof  the  cause  may  be& 
in  the  several  loadstones  brou^t  from  several  places.  For  the  mines- 
of  iran»  whence  they  are  taJsen,  not  runmng  all  exactly  north  and'southe, 
may  imprinte  a  diAn»iit  foieeiy  and  vertioily  in  the  needlfis  tovoht  b^ 
tbenv  aaoonUng.  to  the  di&renoe  of  thdr  own  sUoation.  Soe  thati  th& 
variation  is  not,  or  can  bee  in  respect  of  the  pole,  but  of  the  needles.  It 
would  be  there&re  exactly  i&quired  by  sevexal  laiige  stones  old  and  new, 
whethei  the^v«rtlBity  «f  litem  «ev«rally  be  alwayesthe  same  in  the«kme 
place  or  noe. — Wr, 
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Slaoes  whereia  it  vwetb  not,  as  Alpkonso  and  Bodoriges 
e  Lago  will  h»|Be  it  about  Capo  de  las  AguUaa,  in  iU^ca; 
fls  MaurolycuA  affirmetk  in  the  shore  of  Peloponnesus,  in 
Europe ;  and  as  Qilbertos  averreth,  in  the  nudst  of  great 
regions,  in  most  parts  of  the  6artk 


CHAPTER  Vni, 

OflhejRiverMlm. 

Heseop  uncentroBably  and  under  general  consent  many 
opinions  are  passant,  which  notwiths^iUng,  upon  duie  ex* 
amination,  do  admit  of  doubt  or  restriction.  It  is  generally 
esteemed,  and  bj  most  unto  our  dajs  receiyed,  that  the  river 
of  Nilaa  hath  seven  ostiaries,  that  is,  hj  seven  channels  dis- 
bmrdened  itself  into  the  sea.  Whereia,  notwithstanding, 
beside  that  we  find  no  concurrent  determination  of  ages 
past,  and  a  positive  and  undeniable  refute  of  these  present, 
the  affiimiative  is  mutable,  and  must  not  be  received  without 
aU.  limitation. 

Por  some,  from  whom  we  receive  the  greatest  illustrations 
of  antig^uity,  have  made  no  mention,  hereof.  So  Homer  haUi 
given,  no  number  of  its  chanuels,  nor  so  much  as  the  name 
thereof  in  use  with  all  historians^  Eratoi^henes  in  his  de- 
scription of  Egypt  hath  likewise  passed  them  over.  Aristotle 
is  so  indistinct  m  their  names  and  numbers,  that  in  the  first 
of  3£eteor8  he  plainly  affirmeth,  the  region  of  Egypt  (whioh 
we  esteem  the  ancientest  nation  of  the  world)  was  a  mere 
giuned  ground,  and  that  bv  the  settling  of  mud  and  limous 
matter  brought  down  by  the  river  NiL^,  that  which  was  at 
first  a  continued  sea,^  was  raised  at  Is^t  into  a  firm  and 
habitable  country.  The  like  opinion  he  held  of  MsBotis 
Palioa,  that  by  the  floods  of  Tanais  aad  earth  brought  down 
thereby,  it  grew  observably  shailowcnr  in  his  days,  aod  would 
in  process  of  time  become  a  firm  land.    And  though  *  fats 

^  aeaJ]    Moore. 

*  jLnd  though*]  Yet  i^r  AristDM  7^  yeatfe%.  about  the  yawe  of 
Chzist  41%  itt  beoanus  soe  fosdable  that  the  Hiuui  and  Vandala  (ebserv- 
ing  a  hinde  to  goe  usually  through  itt  to  the  pastures  in  Natolia) 
in  siMh  ««Mii»o¥nihft  miM  wi^>  l^tftai  lart' they  ovesiaBn 
also.— TFr. 
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conjecture  be  not  as  yet  fulfilled,  yet  is  the  like  observable 
in  the  river  Gihon,^  a  branch  of  Euphrates  and  river  of 
Paradise,  virhich  having  in  former  ages  discharged  itself  into 
the  Persian  Sea,  doth  at  present  faJl  short,  being  lost  in.  the 
lakes  of  Chaldea,  and  hath  left  between  them  and  the  sea  a 
large  and  considerable  part  of  dry  land. 

Others  expressly  treating  hereof,  have  diversely  delivered 
themselves.  Herodotus  in  his  JEuterpe  makes  mention  of 
seven,  but  carelessly  of  two  hereof,  that  is,  Bolbitinum  and 
Bucolicum  ;*  for  these,  saith  he,  were  not  the  natural  cur- 
rents, but  made  by  art  for  some  occasional  convenience. 
Strabo,  in  his  geography,  naming  but  two,  Peleusiacum  and 
Canopicum,  plainly  affirmeth  there  were  more  than  seven ; 
Inter  Jubc  alia  quinque,  &c.  There  are,  saith  he,  many  re- 
markable towns  within  the  currents  of  Nile,  especially  such 
which  have  given  the  names  unto  the  ostiaries  thereof,  not 
unto  all,  for  they  are  eleven,'^  and  four  besides,  but  unto 
seven  and  most  considerable,  that  is,  Canopicum,  Bolbitinum, 
.  Selenneticum,  Sebenneticum,®  Phamiticum,  Mendesium, 
Taniticum,  and  Pelusium,  wherein  to  make  up  the  number, 
one  of  the  artificial  channels  of  Herodotus  is  accounted. 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  and  bom  at  the  Pelusian  mouth  of 
Nile,  in  his  geography  maketh  nine,^  and  in  the  third  map 
of  Africa,  hath  unto  their  mouths  prefixed  their  sever^ 
names,  Heracleoticum,  Bolbitinum,  Sebenneticum,  Pinep- 
tum,  Diolcos,  Pathmeticum,  Mendesium,  Taniticum,  Peleu- 
siacum, wherein  notwithstanding  there  are  no  less  than  three 
difierent  names  fipom  those  delivered  by  Pliny.  All  which 
considered,  we  may  easily  discern  that  authors  accord  not 
either  in  name  or  number,  and  must  needs  confirm  the  judg- 
ment of  Maginus,  de  Ostiormn  Nili  numero  et  nominilms, 
valde  antiqui  scriptores  discordant, 

*  Gfihon.]  The  river  which  rann  by  Verulam  was  once  navigable  up 
to  the  wals  thereof  as  appears  by  story,  and  anchors  digd  up,  but  is 
now  rich  land,  20  miles  lower. —  Wr. 

^  but  ca/rdessly,  <fcc.]  Yet  these  are  now  the  principal  branches 
remaining. 

'  eleven,]    Thirteen  in  all  by  Strabo,  yet  Honterus  reckons  17. — Wr. 

^  Seben/neticvm.]  Is  aunciently  divided  into  Saiticum  and  Mende* 
sium. — Wr, 

^  nine.]  Of  note,  the  rest  smaller  branches,  and  soe  not  considerable, 
and  therefore  omitted. — Wr, 
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Modem  geographers^  and  travellers  do  much  abate  of  this 
number,  for  as  Maginus  and  others  observe,  there  are  now 
but  three  or  four  mouths  thereof;  as  GuUelmus  Tyrius  long 
ago,  and  Bellonius  since,  both  ocular  enquirers,  with  others 
have  attested.  For  below  Cairo,  the  river  divides  itself 
into  four  branches,  whereof  two  make  the  chief  and  navi- 
gable streams,  the  one  running  to  Pelusium  of  the  ancients, 
and  now  Damietta  \^  the  other  unto  Canopium,  and  now 
Bosetta  ;^  the  other  two,  saith  Mr.  Sandys,  do  run  between 
these,  but  poor  in  water.  Of  those  seven  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  those  nine  by  Ptolemy,  these  are  all  I  could 
either  see  or  hear  of.  Which  much  confirmeth  the  testi- 
mony of  the  bishop  of  Tyre,  a  diligent  and  ocular  enquirer, 
who  in  his  Holy  War  doth  thus  deliver  himself :  "  We 
wonder  m:tich  at  the  ancients,  who  assigned  seven  mouths 
unto  Nilus,  which  we  can  no  otherwise  salve  than  that  by 
process  of  time,  the  face  of  places  is  altered,  and  the  river 
hath  lost  its  channels,  or  that  our  forefathers  did  never 
obtain  a  true  account  thereof."^ 

And  therefore,  when  it  is  said  in  Holy  Scripture,  "  The 
Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea, 
and  with  his  mighty  wind  he  shall  shake  his  hand  over  the 
river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men 
go  over  dry-shod,"  *  if  this  expression  concemeth  the  river 
Nilus,  it  must  only  respect  the  seven  principal  streams.  But 
the  place  is  very  obscure,  and  whether  thereby  be  not  meant 
the  river  Euphrates,  is  not  without  some  controversy ;  as  is 
collectible  from  the  subsequent  words ;  "  And  there  shall  be 
an  high  way  for  the  remnant  of  his  people,  that  shall  be  left 
from  Assyria;"  and  also  from  the  bare  name  river,  empha- 
tically signifying  Euphrates,  and  thereby  the  division  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  into  many  fractions,  which  might  facilitate 
their  return ;  as  Grotiusf  hath  observed,  and  is  more  plainly 

*  Isa.  xi.  15.  t  Or,  Not,  in  Isaiam. 

*  geogrctphers.]  But  Honterus,  in  his  geographical  map  of  -^gypt, 
sets  downe  17,  distinct  in  situation  and  name,  and  hee  wrote  not  soe 
long  agoe,  that  they  should  since  bee  varyed. — Wr. 

*  now  DamieUa,']    This  is  the  Bucolic  of  Herodotus. 
^  now  Ro8etta,'\    The  Bolbitine  branch  of  Herodotus. 

*  Wkick  mudi  confirmeth,  dsc]  This  sentence  and  the  following  para- 
graph were  first  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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made  out,  if  the*  A:poGrYj^  of  EBdms,  Maod  titat  of  1^  t 
Apocalypse  ha^e  aay  iemi(m  hereto.^ 

LbsHj,  wbotiever  ma»  or  is  tbesr  iiixmber,  the  coDtciYGrs  of 
esrds  and  mapa  afford  us  no  asaurance  or  canataot  descrip" 
tioa  therein.  !Por  whereas  Ptolemj  hath  set  &rth  nine ; 
HondiuB  in  his  map  of  idBrica,  mskeB  but  eight,  and  in  tha^ 
cf  Europe  ten :  Ortdius,  in  the  map  of  the  Turkish  entire, 
aetteth  do^vn  eighty  in  that  of  Egypt  eleven ;  and  Magums, 
in  his  map  of  that  ooontry,  hath  observed  the  same  number. 
And  if  we  eomquive  £Eurther,  we  shall  &id  the  same  dxverni^ 
and  discord  in  divsrs  oiiiecs. 

Thus  ma^  we  peioeive  that  this  account  was  differestlj 
related  bv  the  anetentSythat  it  is  undeniably  rejected  by  the 
modems,  aaid  must  be  warily  received  by  any.  Eor  if  we 
reoeive  idiem  all  into  account,  they  wea?e  more  than  seven ; 
if  only  the  natural  sluices  t^ey  were  fewer:;  and  however  we 
xeoeive  them,  there  is  no  agreeable  amd  cRxnstaixt  descriptioQa 
thereof;  and  therefore  how  reasonable  it  is  to  draw  conti'* 
nual  and  durable  deductions  firegn  sltarable  and  uncertain 
foundations;  let  ibem  consider  who  make  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mootin  of  this  xiver  a  conatant  asid 
continued  peidphrass  for  this  animber,^  and  in  their 
*  2  Eadr.  xiii.  43,  47.  +  Apoc.  xvi.  12. 

^  And  iherrfor%  M.'l  Bishop  Lowtb  considers  this  passage  as  oon^ 
yeying  an  allusion  to  tiie  passage  of  tbe  Bed  Sea.  Snt  he  cites  a 
story  told  by  ''Herodotus  (i.  189),  of  Me'Cyrus,  that  may  somewhat  illus* 
tiate  this  paMw^e  ;  in  whidbi  it  is  said  that  God  would  hifiict  a  kind  of 
punishment  and  judgment  on  the  JEHuphxatoa,  and  xendor  It  fordaUe 
by  dividing  it  into  seven  streams.  Cyrus,  b^ng  impeded  in  his  march 
to  Babylon  by  the  Gyudes,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  fidls  into  the 
l^gris,  and  having  lost  one  of  lus  sacred  white  horses  that  attempted 
to  pass  it,  was  so  enraged  against  the  riror,  ibat  he  threatened  to 
reduce  i%  and  make  it  so  shallow  that  it  should  be  easily  fordable,  even 
by  women,  who  should  not  be  up  to  their  knees  in  passing  it.  Accord^ 
ingly  he  set  his  whole  army  to  work,  and  cutting  860  trenches  from 
both  sides  of  the  river,  turned  the  waters  into  tiiem,  and  drained 
them  off." 

'  'Mmber,']  Why  ^ould  wee  call  the  ancients  to  aceompt  for  that 
which,  tho*  then  true,  is  now  altered  after  2000  yeaies.  Let  us  rather 
hence  collect  the  mutability  of  all  things  under  -dhe  moone. —  Wr, 

In  the  first  edition  the  following  words  ave  added  to  this  paragraph, 
but  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  : — *'  conceiving  a 
perpetuity  in  mutability  upon  unstable  foundations  ereotii^  eternal 
assertions." 
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poefcicBft  ea^fgcflmaiiB  de  |^  ^e  nver  tlurt;  epitbet  imto  i&oA 

^e  fiame  mer  is  afao  aecounted  the  greslecrt  of  tke  earth, 
4BflBed  tberefin^e  Jlwrtofwn  j?a^0r,  and  iotiu9  Orbis  maxmu9j 
hy  OcfeefioB.  If  thk  1)0  true,  vaxnj  maps  niTHit  be  corieetedy 
or  idle  Tektie&s  of  diTers  good  authors  renoimeed. 

J^or  ^finrt,  in  the  deHnesfcioos  of  many  Txanpn  of  Ainoa,  the 
imr  Higer  ^xceedeth  it  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  that 
is,  no  less  than  sk  hundred  miles.  For  urising  beyond  the 
equstor  it  maketh  northward  almost  15  degrees,  and  deflect- 
ing after  westward,  wi^out  meanders,  continudih  a  straight 
eoforae  about  40  degrees,  and  at  length  with  many  great  eur- 
TentB  ^burdeneth  itae^  into  the  oeeidentfd  ocean.  Again^ 
if  we  eredit  ihe  descriptions  of  good  authors,  other  rivers 
«ceel  it  m  leng^  or  breadth,  or  both.  Amaznis,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Alexander,  assigoei^  '^e  frrst  phiee  unto  the  livor 
^Ganges ;  which  trcdj  aeeor£ng  unto  later  relations,  if  not 
ixL  length,  yet  in  breadth  imd  depth,  may  be  granted  to  excel 
it.  !For  the  maffnifcude  of  I!^ilus  consisteth  in  the  dimension 
of  Imigrhide,  and  is  ineonsiderafble  in  the  other ;  what  stream 
it  mamtaxneth  bey<nid  Byene  or  IBsna,  and  so  ibrward  unto 
its  original,  relations  are  mery  imperfect ;  but  below  these 
places,  imd  further  Temoved  nrom  the  head,  the  current  is 
but  narrow ;  and  we  Tead,  in  the  history  of  the  Turks,  -ttxe 
Tartar  horsemen  of  Selimus  sworn  over  the  Nile  from  Cairo 
to  meet  Ae  forces  of  Tcammbeus.  iBaptiata  Seoa^tia,*  ex- 
pressly trotttang  hereof  pieiesDet^  itiie  Twer  of  Plate  in  Ame- 
rica, ^  that,  as  MaffeiK  hath  delivered,  falkH^  into  the 
ocean  in  the  latitude  of  forty  leagues,  and  with  tlbat  force 
and  plenty,  that  men  at  sea  do  taste  fresh  water  before  they 
Approach  so  near  as  to  discover  the  laiid.     So  is  it  ^lefiedsa 

Shot  whioh  by  Cardan  ia  termed  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
;  is  the  river  Oregfiana  in  the  same  continent ;  which,  as 
MagisLUB  delivereth,  hath  beejBL  navigated  6000  miles,  and 
opens  in  a  eh^u&el  of  lunaty  leagues  broad,  so  that,  as 
Aooaia,  an  ocular  witness,  xeeordeth,  th^  that  sail  in  the 
idd^e  can  make  no  land  on  either  side.^ 

Now  the  ground  of  this  assertion  was  surely  the  magni- 

*  Be  Tuititrd  €t  incremeKto  I^Ui,    , 
'^  aide.]    Or^g^aaa  livor  is  GOOO  miles  longe,  270  miles  bread  at  the 
month. —  Wr. 
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fjring  esteem  of  the  ancients,  arising  from  the  indiscoverj  of 
its  head.®  For  as  things  unknown  seem  greater  than  they 
are,  and  are  nsnaUy  received  with  amplifications  above  their 
nature ;  so  might  it  also  be  with  this  river,  whose  head  being 
unknown  and  drawn  to  a  proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion 
thereof  became  without  bounds,  and  men  must  needs  con- 
ceit a  large  extent  of  that  to  which  the  discovery  of  no  man 
had  set  a  period.  And  this  is  an  usual  way,  to  give  the 
superlative^  unto  things  of  eminency  in  any  kmd,  and  when 
a  thing  is  very  great,  presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all.  Whereas  indeed  superlatives  are  difficult;  whereof 
there  being  but  one  in  every  kind,  their  determinations  are 
dangerous,  and  must  not  be  made  without  great  circumspec- 
tion. So  the  city  of  Eome  is  magnified  by  the  Latins  to  be 
the  greatest  of  the  earth ;  but  tune  and  geography  inform 
us  that  Cairo  is  bigger,  and  Quinsay,  in  China,  far  exceedeth 
both.  So  is  Olympus  extolled  by  the  Greeks,  as  an  hill 
attaining  unto  heaven ;  but  the  enlarged  geography  of  after 
times  makes  slight  account  hereof,  when  they  discourse  of 
Andes  in  Peru,  or  Teneriffe  in  the  Canaries.^  And  we  under- 
stand, by  a  person  who  hath  lately  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
behold  the  magnified  Mount  Olympus,  that  it  is  exceeded 
by  some  peaks  of  the  Alps.  So  have  all  ages  conceived,  and 
most  are  still  ready  to  swear,  the  wren  is  the  least  of  birds ; 

*  head,]  MaximTis  Tyrius,  tutor  to  Aurel.  Antonin.  emperor,  taxeth 
the  vaine  solicitude  of  Alexander  to  discover  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and 
enquired  rather  gi  a  Deo  bona  ofrmia,  v/nde  mcUajlvmfU,  <Ssc, — PFr. 

'  sfwperlatvoe,']  A  noble  lord  was  wont  to  say  the  best  trowts  are  in 
as  many  places  of  England,  as  afford  any  trowtes,  for  every  place  mag- 
nifies theire  owne.  Hence  Tullye  wittily  drew  an  argument  from  the 
mouths  of  all  the  philosophers  against  themselves,  that  the  secte  of  the 
Academicks  (whereof  he  was  one)  was  the  best.  For,  saythe  hee,  aske 
the  Stoicke  which  is  the  best,  and  he  will  say  the  Stoick.  But  then 
aske  which  is  the  next  best,  hee  will  say  the  Academick.  Soe  aske  of  the 
Peripatetick,  the  Cynicke,  the  Pythagorian,  the  Platonick,  and  the 
Pyrronian  or  sceptick,  which  of  all  is  the  best,  each  of  these  will  mag- 
nifie  and  advance  his  owne  as  the  prime,  but  next  his  owne  the 
Academicke.  Therefore  hee  concludes,  and  that  most  invinciblye,  that 
which  by  the  confession  of  all  interests  in  severaJl  is  the  second,  is  in 
every  truthe  the  firste  :  for  what  each  speakes  of  his  owne  is  partial!, 
but  whatt  all  confesse  to  be  the  second  best  after  their  owne,  is  by  all 
confession  the  very  prime  of  all. — Wr. 

'  C<maHe»,']  Pico,  in  the  Azores,  3  miles  highe  like  a  sugar 
loafe.— H>. 
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yet  the  discoyeries  of  America^  and'  even  of  our  own  planta- 
tions, have  showed  us  one  far  less,  that  is,  the  humbird,  not 
much  exceeding  a  beetle.  And  truly,  for  the  least  and 
greatest,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  every  kind,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  define  them  in  visible  things,  so  is  it  to  un- 
derstand in  things  invisible.  Thus  is  it  no  easy  lesson  to 
comprehend  the  first  matter,  and  the  affections  of  that  which 
is  next  neighbour  imto  nothing,  but  impossible  truly  to  com- 
prehend Gfod,  who  indeed  is  all  in  all.  For  things,  as  they 
arise  into  perfection,  and  approach  unto  God,  or  descend 
to  imperfection,  and  draw  nearer  unto  nothing,  fall  both 
imperfectly  into  our  apprehensions,  the  one  /being  too 
weak  for  our  conceptions,  our  conceptions  too  weak  for  the 
other. 

Thirdly,  divers  conceptions  there  are  concerning  its  incre- 
ment or  inundation.  The  first  unwarily  opinions,  that  this 
increase  or  annual  overflowing  is  proper  unto  Nile,  and  not 
agreeable  unto  any  other  river,  which  notwithstanding  is 
common  unto  many  currents  of  Africa.  For  about  the  same 
time  the  river  Niger  and  Zaire  do  overflow,  and  so  do  the 
rivers  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  as  Suama  and 
Spirito  Santo.  And  not  only  these  in  Africa,  but  some  also 
in  Europe  and  Asia  y^  for  so  is  it  reported  of  Menan  in 
India,  and  so  doth  Botero  report  of  Duina  in  Livonia,  and 
the' same  is  also  observable  in  the  river  Jordan,  in  Judea,  for 

'  aoTM  in  Europe  and  Afia.]  And  in  America,  where  the  Eio  de  la 
Plata  is  flooded  at  certain  periods,  and  like  the  Nile  inundates  and  fer- 
tilizes the  country.  The  Indians  then  leave  their  huts,  and  betake 
themselyes  to  their  canoes,  in  which  they  float  about,  until  the  waters 
have  retired.  In  the  month  of  April,  in  1793,  it  happened  that  a  cur- 
rent of  wind,  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  violence,  heaped  up  the 
immense  mass  of  water  of  this  river  to  a  distance  of  ten  leagues,  so 
that  the  whole  country  was  submersed,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  re- 
mained dry  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  walked  over  with  dry 
feet.  The  vessels  which  had  foundered  and  sunk,  were  all  exposed 
again,  and  there  was  found,  among  others,  an  English  vessel,  which 
had  perished  in  1762.'  Many  people  descended  into  this  bed,  visited 
and  spoiled  the  vessels  thus  laid  dry,  and  returned  with  their  pockets 
filled  with  silver  and  other  precious  articles,  which  had  been  buried 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  deep.  This  phenomenon,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  convulsions  of  nature,  lasted  three  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  i^ich  the  wind  abated,  and  the  waters  returned 
with  fury  into  their  natural  bed. — BuUetin  Univerad. 
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ao  is  it  delivered  tbot  ^  Jcndim  €(V«irfloweth  aQ  h»  laBoiks  ia 
the  time  <rf  harvest."** 

The  e^Bct  indeed  ie  wendeifful  in  all,  and  the  easses  sxaelj 
best  Tesolvable  from  ebservatiiMis  xnade  ia  the  countries 
themselves,  the  parts  through  whidi  they  pass,  or  whence 
ikej  take  their  original.  That  of  Nilus  hal^  Deen  attempted 
hj  JOKDj,  and  hy  some  to  "that  despair  of  resolution,  that  thery 
have  onlj  referred  it  tmto  the  providenee  of  Qod,  aai  h& 
secret  Bunmdnction  of  all  iMngs  imto  their  ends.  But  divers 
have  attained  the  truth,  and  the  cause  atteged  by  Diodorus, 
Seneca,  Stnsbo,  and  oilers,  is  allowable ;  that  the  iaiundation 
of  Nilus  in  Egypt  proceeded  from  the  rains  m  Ethiopia,  and 
the  mighty  source  of  waters  fallii^  towards  the  fountadiHt 
thereof  For  this  inundation  unto  the  Egyptians  happenoth 
when  it  is  winter  imto  the  Ethiopians,  which  habitotions, 
aithoiigh  they  have  no  cold  winter,  the  sim  being  no  i^irther 
removeid  from  them  in  Cancer  ihaa  unto  «  in  Taurus,  yet 
is  the  fervour  of  i4e  air  so  well  remitted,  as  it  admits  asi3&- 
eient  generation  of  vapours,  and  ^enfy  of  shorwers  ensuing 
thereupon.^  This  theory  of  tiie  ancients  is  since  confirmed 
by  experience  of  ishe  modems :  by  Franciscus  Alvarez,  who 
lived  long  m  those  ports,  and  left  a  dieseription  of  Ethiopia, 
flfiELrssingthat  from  the  middle  of  Jvaeunto  September,  there 
fell  in  this  time 'Continual  Taios.  As  also  Antonius  Eerdi- 
nandiK,  who  in  an  epistle  written  from  thence,  and  noted  by 
Codignus,  affirmeth  that  during  the  winter,  in  those  coun- 
tries, tiiere  passed  no  day  without  rain. 

!N'ow  tins  is  also  usual,  to  iaraaiahite  a  Temaikable  quality 
into  a  propriety,  and  where  we  udmire  an  effect  in  one,  to 
opinion  there  is  not  the  li&e  in  any  other.  "With  these  con- 
ceits do  cammon  apprehensions  entertain  the  antidotal  and 

*  Josh.  iiL 

^  hiarveatJ]    Maio  ineunts. 

^  thereuipon.]  This  obsaryaticm  is  wortkje  of  notinge,  yf  yon  under- 
stand itt  of  that  ^tfaiopia,  whiok  bordara  on  the  firings  of  Kilus,  sup- 
posed generally  to  flow  out  of  the  MountaiBB  of  the  Moon,  that  is,  15 
dfij^rees  beyond  the  SBquinootiall.  'Wheneas  Preater  John 'S  courte,  of 
rendmce  wherein  Alvarez  lived,  is  12  degrees  on  this  side  the  line,  i.  e. 
27  degrees,  or  1620  nules  at  least.  And  this  layne,  which  fell  in  his 
oourte  firom  June  to  September  overthrows  the  former  instance  of  the 
winter  raines  at  the  Mountaims  of  the  Moon,  althoiiglLtbat  bee  the  only 
and  the  true  cause  of  the  lising  of  l^ilus. — FTr. 
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wondrous  eonditioxi  of  Irelmd,  conceiving'  only  in  tliat  land 
an  immnnity  £roxn  renoiaoiie  cpeatnreB ;  but  nnto  him  that 
shall  further  enguire,  the  same  will  he  affirmed  of  Creta, 
memorahle  in  ancient  stories,  eren  unto  fabulous  causes,  and 
benediction  from  t^e  birth  of  Jupiter.  The  same  is  also 
found  in  Ebusus  or  Evisa,  an  island  near  Majorca,  upon  the 
eoast  of  Spain.  With  these  apprehensions  do  the  eyes  of 
neighbour  spectators  behold  IHma,  the  flominfi;  mountain  in 
Sicuia ;  but  navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  hummg  mountain* 
in  Icdand,  a  more  remarkable  one  in  TeneriflSd  of  the 
Oanaries,  and  many  volcanoes  or  fiery  hills  elsewhere.  Thus 
crocodiles  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  Nile,  and  the 
opinion  so  possessed  Alexander,  that  when  he  had  discovered 
some  in  Gtmges,  he  fell  upon  a  conceit  he  had  found  the 
head  of  Nilus ;  but  later  discoveries  affirm  they  are  not 
only  in  Asia  and  Afeica,  but  Tcry  frequent  in  some  riyers  of 
America. 

Another  opinion?  confineth  its  inundation,  and  positively 
affirmeth,  it  constantly  inoreaseth  the  sevOTtteenth  day  of 
June ;  wherein  perhaps  a  larger  form  of  speech  were  «afer, 
than  that  which  pundnially  prefixeth  a  constant  day  thereto. 
Per  this  expression  is  diffident  from  that  of  the  ancients,  as 
Herodotus,  ©iodorus,  Seneca,  Ac,  delivering  onty  that  it 
hi^peneth  «boiit  -the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Oanoer; 
wherein  they  warily  delivar  themselves,  and  reserve  a  rea- 
sonable latitude/  So,  wheoi  Hippocrates  saith,  Std?  Oane  et 
ante  Canem  deciles  stmt  pvrgtxHones,  there  is  a  latitude  of 
days  comprised  therein ;  for  under  the  dog-star  hecontaineth 
not  only  the  day  of  his  ascent,  but  many  following,  andsome 
ten  days  preceding.  So  Aristotle  dehvers  the  affections  of 
animals,  with  the  rery  terms  oi  circa,  et  magna  ex  parte  ;  and, 
when  Theodorus  translateth  that  part  of  his  '^  coeunt  thunni 
et  teombri  mense  Februario  ^post  Idua,  paritmt  Junio  a^Ue 
NonM,^^  Scaliger  for  "  a/nte Nmiaa'*  renders  it  "  Jumi  imtio,^^ 
because  that  exposition  affordeth  the  latitude  of  divers  days. 

^  Imrmng  m&umimn,']    Cftlled  Hecla. 

•  Aw^iher,  <fcc.]    Lord  Baeon,  Ntxhmd  Sistcvp,  Expenment  748. 

^  laHiude.]  This  is  all  one  with  the  former,  for  in  their  times  the  0 
then  entered  o^  or  rather  soner  soe  that  this  about  hath  a  large^latitade  : 
lor  at  the  snmer  soUtioe,  or  his  ooming  to  Cancer,  hee  does  Httle  vaxye 
his  declination  for  almost  a  month's  spaee.-^'ITr. 
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Per  aflfirming  it  bappeneth  before  tbe  Nones,  be  allowetb 
but  one  day,  tbat  is  tne  Calends ;  for  in  tbe  Eoman  account, 
tbe  second  day  is  tbe  fourtb  of  tbe  Nones  of  June.® 

Again,  were  tbe  day  definitive,  it  bad  prevented  tbe 
delusion  of  tbe  devil,  nor  could  be  bave  gained  applause  by 
its  prediction ;  wbo,  notwitbstanding  (as  Atbanasius  in  tbe 
life  of  Antbony  relatetb),  to  ma^iify  bis  knowledge  in 
tbings  to  come,  wben  be  perceived  tbe  rains  to  fall  in 
Etbiopia,  would  presage  unto  tbe  Egyptians  tbe  day  of 
its  inundation.  And  tbis  would  also  make  useless  tbat 
natural  experiment  observed  in  eartb  or  sand  about  tbe 
river ;  by  the  weigbt  wbereof  (as  good  autbors  report)  tbey 
bave,  unto  tbis  day,  a  knowledge  of  its  increase.^ 

Lastly,  it  is  not  reasonable  from  variable  and  unstable 
causes  to  derive  a  fixed  and  constant  effect,  and  sucb  are  tbe 
causes  of  tbis  inundation,  wbicb  cannot  indeed  be  regular, 
and  tberefore  tbeir  effects  not  prognosticable,  like  ecHpses. 
Por,  depending  upon  tbe  clouds  and  descent  of  sbowers  in 
Etbiopia,  wbicb  bave  tbeir  generation  from  vaporous  exbala- 
tions,  tbey  must  submit  tbeir  existence  unto  contingencies, 
and  endure  anticipation  and  recession  fix)m  tbe  moveable 
condition  of  tbeir  causes.  And  tberefore  some  years  tbere 
batb  been  no  increase  at  aU,  as  some  conceive  in  tbe  years 
of  famine  under  Pbaraob ;  as  Seneca  and  divers  relate  of  tbe 
eleventb  year  of  Cleopatra ;  nor  nine  years  togetber,  as  is 
testified  by  Calistbenes.  Some  years  it  batb  also  retarded, 
and  come  far  later  tban  usually  it  was  expected,  as  according 

*  June.]    Beckoning  the  nones  as  they  doe  the  calends  a  retro. —  Wr. 

*  increcbse.]  They  have  now  a  more  certain  way,  for  all  the  ancients 
agree  that  Nilus  begins  to  flow  about  the  beginning  of  July  (the  sonn 
going  out  of  Cancer  into  Leo),  and  about  the  end  of  September  retumes 
within  his  bankes  againe.  From  the  first  rise  to  his  wonted  level  are 
commonly  100  days:  the  just  hight  is  16  cubits.  In  12  cubits  they 
are  sure  of  a  famine,  in  13  of  scarcitye  and  dearthe,  14  cubits  make? 
them  merye,  15,  secure,  and  16,  triumphe,  beyonde  this  (which  is  rare) 
they  looke  sad  agen,  not  for  feare  of  want,  but  lest  the  slow  fall  of  the 
waters  should  defer  the  seed-time  to  longe ;  which  usually  begins  in 
9ber,  and  the  harvest  is  in  Maye.  But  of  this  you  may  read  at  large  in 
Plinye's  Natural  SUtorye,  lib.  v.  cap.  9,  and  lib.  xviii.  cap.  18.  But 
most  excellently  in  Seneca's  iv.  lib.  of  natural  quaestions,  which  is 
worthe  the  reading.  Itt  seems  that  in  the  7  yeares  of  famine  wherof 
Joseph  (instructed  by  God)  prophesyed,  there  had  noe  rain  £aJn  in 
^Ethiopia,  and  that  therefore  Nilus  had  not  overflowed. —  Wr. 
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to  Sozomen  and  Nicephorus  it  happened  in  the  days  of 
Theodosius ;  whereat  the  people  were  ready  to  mutiny, 
because  they  might  not  sacrifice  unto  the  river,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  predecessors. 

Now  this  is  also  an  usual  way  of  mistake,  and  many  are 
deceived  who  too  strictly  construe  the  temporal  considera- 
tions of  things.  The  books  will  tell  us,  and  we  are  made  to 
believe,  that  the  fourteenth  year  males  are  seminifical  and 
pubescent ;  but  he  that  shall  enquire  into  the  generality,  will 
rather  adhere  unto  the  cautelous  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that 
is,  big  septem  annis  exctctis,  and  then  but  magna  ex  parte. 
That  whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to  see,  is 
generally  believed ;  but  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared,  it  is 
exceeding  rare,  nor  do  their  eyelids  usually  open  until  the 
twelfth,  and  sometimes  not  before  the  fourteenth  day.  And 
to  speak  strictly,  an  hazardable  determination  it  is,  unto 
fluctuating  and  indifferent  effects  to  aflSbc  a  positive  type  or 
period.  Por  in  effects  of  far  more  regular  causalities,  diffi- 
culties do  often  arise,  and  even  in  time  itself,  which  measureth 
all  things,  we  use  allowance  in  its  commensuration.  Thus 
while  we  conceive  we  have  the  account  of  a  year  in  365 
days,  exact  enquirers  and  computists  will  tell  us,  that  we 
escape  six  hours,^  that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  day.  And  so  in  a 
day,  which  every  one  accounts  twenty-four  hours,  or  one 
revolution  of  the  sun  ;  in  strict  account  we  must  allow  the 
addition  of  such  a  part  as  the  sun  doth  make  in  his  proper 
motion,  from  west  to  east,  whereby  in  one  day  he  describeth 
hot  a  perfect  circle. 

Foiithly,  it  is  affirmed  by  many,  and  received  by  most, 
that  it  never  raineth  in  Egypt,  the  river  supplying  that 
defect,  and  bountifully  requiting  it  in  its  inundation :  but 
this  must  also  be  received  in  a  qualified  sense,  that  is,  that  it 
rains  but  seldom  at  any  time  in  the  smnmer,  and  very  rarely 
in  the  winter.     But  that  great  showers  do  sometimes  &11 

'  escape  six  hcmrs.']  Lege  overreckon  every  common  yeare  10'  44'' 
according  to  Alphonsus,  and  every  4tli  yeare,  42'  56".  But  Tycho  by 
long  and  exact  observation  sayes  tbe  retrocession  made  by  this  over- 
reckoninge  is  now  but  41',  precisely :  so  that  in  300  yeares  to  come  the 
retrocession  of  the  aequinoxes  in  the  Julian  kalendar  (for  in  heaven  they 
are  fixed)  cannot  bee  above  one  day :  sod  that  the  kalendar  reformed 
would  remaine  to  all  times. — Wr, 
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upon  that  reg^n,  beside  the  assertion  of  masij  writers,  we 
caa  OQufirm  fixim  honourable  and  ocular  testimony,*  and 
that  not  many  jeara  past  it  rained  in  Qrand  Cairo  divers 
days  together. 

The  same  is  also  attested  concerning  other  parts  of  I^ypt^ 
by  Prosper  Aipinus,  who  liv«d  long  in  that  country,  and 
hath  left  an  accurate  treatise  of  the  medical  pradice  thereof. 
Ctufri  rarb  dedduni  pluifUa ;  Al&xandriay  JBeltuiique  ei  in 
onmihu8  loeis  mari  adjacentibuBfpltUi  larffissime  et  same; 
that  is,  it  raineth  seldom  at  Cairo,  but  at  AlexandrLa^ 
Damietta,  and  plaoes  near  the  sea,  it  raineth  plentifully  and 
often.  Whereto  we  mig^t  add  the  latter  testimony  of 
learned  Mr.  Gbreai^es,  ia  his  accurate  description,  of  the 
Pyramids.^ 

Beside,  men  hereby  fbiget  the  relation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
'^  Bdiold  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very  great  hail,^  such  as 
hath  not  been  in  l)gypt  since  the  foundation  thereof  even 
untal  now."t  Wharein  God  threatening  such  a  rain  as  had 
not  happened,  it  must  be  presumed  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  some  before,  and  were  not  ignorant  of  the  substance^ 
the  menace  being  made  in  the  circumstance.  The  same 
concerning  hail  is  inferrible  from  Prosper  Aipinus,  Barissime 
nix,  grando,  it  seldcnn  snoweth  or  haileth :  whereby  we  must 
concede  that  snow  and  hail  do  sometimes  fall,  because  they 
happen  seldom.^ 

Kow  this  mistake  anseth  from  a  misapplication  of  the 
bounds  or  limits  of  time,  and  an  undue  transition  from  one 
unto  another ;  which  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the  punctual 
difieren^tes  of  time,  and  so  distinguish  theseof^  as  not  to  con- 
found or  lose  the  one  in  the  other.  Por  things  may  come 
to  pass,  Mm^,  plemmque,  s^ope ;  aut  ntmquam,  aUqimndo, 
raro;  that  is,  always,  or  never,  for  the  most  part,  or  some- 
time^ oft-times,  or  seldom.  Now  the  deception  ia  usual 
which  is  made  by  the  mis-appUcatiooa  of  these;  men. pre* 

♦  Sir  TTilliam  Paston,  Baronet.  f  Exod.ix. 

*  Th$  mme  «  alto,  ike,]    J^sxek  added  in  2zid  editsm. 

*  rain^^-ktdl.1  Brile  iandne  aa  itfcfUa first  out  of  the dowdia,  but 
freMes  aaitt  ftte^  and^toima  isto  hmk*tttmam,  jt  the  lowor  ayn  bee 
ooidor  them  thai  fiom.wtMnoe  it  fids. — Wn. 

^  The  same  wnceming  haU,  dfc]    First  added  in  2nd  edition.. 
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sentlj  cosDliidiiig  that  to  happen  often,  whick  Iiappeiiiet^ 
bat  sometimes :  that  never,  which  happ^oeth  but  aehiam ; 
and  thaii  always,  which  happeneth  &r  Wie  most  psnfc.  So  is 
it  said,  ihe  smL  shinea  every  day  in  Bhodes^  becauae  £or  the 
most  part  it  &ileth  not.  So  we  say  and  believe  that;a 
chamefeon  never  eateiii,  bat  liveth  only  upon,  air ;;  whereaa 
indeed  it  is  seen  to  eat  veiy  sddom,  but  manyth^arewho 
luKve  beheld  it  to  &ed  on  flies;  And  so  it  is  said,,  that 
dsildren  bom  in  tiie  eighth,  month  five  not»  that  is,  foe  the 
most  part,  but  not  to  be  ooncbided  always :  nor  it  seems  in 
former  ages  iu  all  places,  for  it  is  otherwise  recorded  by 
Aristotle  concerning  the  births  of  Egypt. 

Lastly,  it  is  commonly  conceived  that  divers  princes  have 
attempted  to  cut  the  isthmuB  or  tract  of  land  which  parteth 
the  Aj^bian  and  Mediterranean  seas.  But  upon  enquiry  I 
find  some  difficulty  concerning  the  place  attempted ;  many 
vrith  good  authority  affirming,  that  the  intent  was  not  imme- 
diately to  unite  these  seas,  but  to  make  a  navigable  channel 
between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile,  the  marks  whereof  are 
extant  to  this  day.  It  was  first  attempted  by  Sesostris,  after 
by  Darius,  and  in  a  fear  to  drowiL  the  country,  deserted  by 
them  both,  but  was  long  after  re-attempted  and  in  some 
manner  effected  by  Fhiladelphus.  And  so  the  Grand 
Signior,  who  is  lord  of  the  country,  conveyeth  his  galleys 
into  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  IfTiie ;  for  he  bringefh  them  down 
to  Grand  Cairo,  wh^  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  cained  upon 
camels'  backe,  and  rcgoined  tog^her  at  Suez>  hia  port  and 
naval  station  for  the  sea;  whereby  in  e^Sect  he  acts  the 
design  of  Oeopatra,  who  after  the  batMe  of  Actium  in  a 
different  way  would  have  conveyed  her  galleys  into  the 
BedSea. 

And  theiefoie  thailr  povi^toeuir  an  istibmna,^  that  is,  to 
take  great  paxns,  and  eSdCb  nothing,  alludeth  not  unto  this 
attempt,  but  is  by  Erasmus  applied  unto  several  other ;  as 
that  undertaking  of  the  Cni^ans  to  cut  their  isthnms^  but 
ei^eoialiy  that  of  Coonnth  so  uBBUccess&My  att^npted,  by 
many  emperors. '  l%eCmdiBi»  were  deterred  by  the  peremp* 
toiy  dissuasion  of  Apollo,  plainly  commanding  tnem  ^desist, 
fior  if  Gbd  had  thought  it  fit,  he  would  have  made  that 
couiufciy  aa  islimd  at  fisst^.  But  this^  perhaps^  will  not  be 
thought  a  reasonable  discowagemeat  nnte  lAie  aetrnty  of 
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those  spirits  which  endeavour  to  advantage  nature  by  art, 
and  upon  good  grounds  to  promote  any  part  of  the  universe ; 
nor  will  the  ill  success  of  some  be  made  a  sufficient  deter- 
ment unto  others,  who  know  that  many  learned  men  affirm, 
that  islands  were  not  from  the  beginning,  that  many  have 
been  made  since  by  art,  that  some  isthmuses  have  been  eat 
through  by  the  sea,  and  others  cut  by  the  spade.  And  if 
policy  woiid  permit,  that  of  Panama,  in  America,  were  most 
worthy  the  attempt,  it  being  but  few  miles  over,  and  would 
open  a  shorter  cut  unto  the  East  Indies  and  China.* 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Of  the  Red  Sea. 

CoNTEAET  apprehensions  are  made  of  the  Erythraean  or 
Bed  Sea,  most  apprehending  a  material  redness  therein,  from 
whence  they  derive  its  common  denomination ;  and  some  so 
lightly  conceiving  hereof,  as  if  it  had  no  redness  at  all,  are 
fain  to  recur  unto  other  originals  of  its  appellation.  Wherein 
to  deliver  a  distinct  account,  we  first  observe  that  without 

*  ChinaJ]  Betweene  Panama  and  the  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  lyes  on 
bothe  sides  that  strip  of  lande,  the  Spaniai-ds  accompte  about  40  miles 
at  most;  but  the  Spaniard  enjoying  both  those  hayens,  and  conse- 
quentlye  having  the  free  trade  of  both  seas  without  corriyaJitye  of  other 
nations  (which  yf  that  passage  were  open  would  not  longebee  his  alone), 
will  never  endure  such  an  attempt,  and  for  that  cause  hath  fortified 
bothe  those  havens  soe  strongly e  that  hee  may  enjoye  this  proprietye 
without  controule.  But  itt  withall  supposes  that  to  cutt  through  me 
ridge  of  mountains  which  lies  betweene  those  2  havens  is  impossible,  and 
would  prove  morf  unfecible  then  that  of  ^gypt,  which  yf  itt  might  be 
compassed  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  these  3  parts  of  the  world 
than  that  of  Panama,  and  nearer  by  1000  leagues  to  us,  the  remotest 
kingdome  trading  to  the  East  Indyes. — Wr. 

T(a%  long  projected  intercourse  with  the  East  Indies  seems — ^under  the 
present  enterprising  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  be  in  a  feir  way  of  accomplish- 
ment. Letters  thither  having  been  actually  sent  off  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean mail  in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  Pacha  has  sent  to  M.  Brunei 
requesting  his  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  improvement 
in  the  channel  of  the  Nile ;  and  one  of  our  British  engineers,  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, who  has  the  conduct  of  a  railway  constnicting  l^tween  Cairo  and 
Suez,  has  been  created  a  Bey  of  Egypt. 
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consideration  of  colour  it  is  named  the  Arabian  G-ulph. 
The  Hebrews,  who  had  best  reason  to  remember  it,  do  call 
it  Zuph,  or  the  weedy  sea,^  because  it  was  full  of  sedge,  or 
they  found  it  so  in  their  passage.  The  Mahometans,  who 
are  now  lords  thereof,  do  know  it  by  no  other  name  than 
the  G^ulph  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia. 

The  stream  of  antiquity  deriveth  its  name  from  King 
Erythrus,  so  slightly  conceiving  of  the  nominal  deduction 
from  redness,  that  they  plainly  deny  there  is  any  such  acci- 
dent in  it.  The  words  of  Curtius  are  plainly  beyond  evasion : 
Ah  Mrythro  rege  inditum  est  namen,  propter  quod  ignari 
rubere  aquas  eredtmt.  Of  no  more  obscurity  are  the  words 
of  Philostratus,  and  of  later  times,  Sabellicus ;  Stulte  per- 
suasum  est  vulgd  rubras  alicuhi  esse  maris  aquas,  quin  ab 
Urythro  rege  nomen  pelago  inditum.  Of  this  opinion  was 
Andreas  Corsalius,  Pliny,  Solinus,  Dio  Cassius,  who  although 
they  denied  not  all  redness,  yet  did  they  rely  upon  the 
origtoal  from  King  Erythrus. 

Others  have  fallen  upon  the  like,  or  perhaps  the  same 
conceit  under  another  appellation,  deducmg  its  name  not 
from  King  Erythrus,  but  Esau  or  Edom,  whose  habitation 
was  upon  the  coasts  thereof.*  Now  Edom  is  as  much  as 
Erythrus,  and  the  Eed  Sea  no  more  than  the  Idumeali,  from 
whence  the  posterity  of  Edom  removing  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  according  to  their  former  nomination  by 
the  Grreeks,  were  called  Phoenicians,  or  red  men,  and  from  a 
plantation  and  colony  of  theirs,  an  island  near  Spain  was  by 
the  Greek  describers  termed  Erythra,  as  is  declared  by 
Strabo  and  Solinus. 

*  More  exactly  hereof  Bocharius  and  f&T.  Dickinson. 

*  Ihe  weedy  «ca.]  Bruce  however  says  that  ne  never  saw  a  weed  in. 
it:  and  attribnllto  this  name  to  the  plants  of  coral  with  which  it 
abounds.  , 

"  Heb.  xi.  29,  commonly  called  the  Eed  Sea.  But  this  is  a  vulgar 
error,  and  the  appellation  rather  arose  from  its  proper  name  Ma/re 
Erythrcewn,  which  (the  commentators  say)  was  derived  from  king  Ery- 
thrus;,  -undoubtedly  the  same  with  Esau  and  Edom,  who  was  a  red 
man — so  Grotius  and  others.  It  is  called  by  Moses,  at  Exod.  xv.  22, 
ma  D^,  the  weedy  sea,^  and  such  the  accounts  of  modem  tourists, 
as  Niebuhr  and  others  '(see  Huruen),  testify  it  to  be.  But  whether 
these  weeds  give  a  colour  to  it,  so  as  to  originate  the  name  Eed  Sea,  is, 
I  think,  very  doubtful."— ^^oom.^,  JUcenaio  SyrMptica,  in  loc, 

VOL.  n.  N 
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Yerj  many,  omitting  the  nominal  derivaiion)  do  i?est  in 
the  gross  aad  literal  con/ception  therec^  apprehending  a  real 
uednessand  consta&t  colour  of  parts.  Of  which  opinion  are 
also  they  which  hold,  the  sea  rec^vet^  a  red  and  minious 
tinetuse  &om  springs,  wells,  and  currents  that  fall  into  it ; 
and  of  the  same  belief  are  probably  many  Christians,  who 
conceiving  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  thztou^  the  sea  to 
have  been  the  type  cf  baptiun,  according  to  that  q£  the 
imostle,  "  All  were  baptized  unto  Motses  in  the  cloud,  and  in 
the  sea,"*  for  the  better  resemblance cf  the  blood  of  Christ, 
th^  willingly  received  it  in  the  aj^rehensioa  of  redness,  and 
a  colour  agreeable  unto  ita  mysteiy ;  aocoi^ing  unto  that  of 
Austin^t  Signifieat  mare  Ulud  mbrwn  hapti»nmm  ChrisH, 
uniA  nolm  haptiemus  Chrigti^,  nisi  sa^vine  CkrisU  ao»- 
9aoratu8f 

But  divers  modems  not  caoaidenng  these  ccaic^tic»i%  and 
appealing  unto  the  testimony  of  sense,  have  at  last  determined 
the  point,  concluding  a  redness  herein,  but  not  in  the  sense 
received.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  &om  his  own  and  Portugal 
observations,  doth  place  the  redness  of  tiie  sea.  in  the  reflection 
£rom  red  islands,  and  ike  redness  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom^ 
wherein  coral  grows  very  plenti&dly,  and  &0I&  whence  in 
great  abundance  il;  is  transported  into  Eurcq^  The  observsr 
tiana  of  Albuquerque,  and  Stephanus  de  Gama  (as,  firom 
Johannes  de  Bairros,  Femaadius  de  Cordova  rdateth),  derive 
this  redness  from  the  colour  of  the  sand  and  argillous  earth 
fit  the  bottom,  for  being  a  shallow  sea,  while  it  rolleth  to  and 
fit),  there  appeareth.  redness  upon  the  water,  which  is  most 
discernible  in  sunny  and  windy  weather.  But  that  this  is  no 
more  than  a  seeming  redness, he  confirmeth  by  an  experiment: 
for  in  the  reddest  part  taking  up  a  vessel  of  water,  it  differed 
not  &om  the  eomplexioa  of  other  seas.  JSkxr  is  this  colour  dis- 
coverable in  every  place  of  ttiat  sea,  fcr,  a»  he'alao  observed, 
in  some  places  it  is  very  green,,  in  others  white  and  yellow, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  earth  or  sand  at  the  bottom. 
And  so  ma^y  Fhiloatiatua  be  made  out,  when  he  aaith,.  tiii& 
sea  i»  blue ;  or  BeUonkuB  denying  t^is  rednesSj  beewiae  be 
b^eld  not  that  odiour  about  9uee ;  or  when  Corsalius  at  the 
mouth  thereof  could  not  discover  the  sfflne. 
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Now  althou^  we  have  eDquired  tke  ground  of  redness  in 
thift  sea,  yet  are  we  not  fully  satisfied.  For  (what  is  forgot 
by  many,  and  known  by  few)  there  is  another  Eed  Sea,  whose 
name  we  pretend  not  to  make  out  from  these  principles,  that 
is,  the  Persian  Gulph  or  Bay,  which  divideth  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  shore,  as  Pliny  hath  described  it,  Mare  rubrum 
in  duos  dividitur  sinu&,  is  qui  (d>  Onente  est,  Persicus  appeU 
latur;  or,  as  Soliuus  expresseth  it,  Qui  ah  Oriente  est, 
Persicus  appellatur,  ex  adverso  tmde  Arabia  est,  AraUcus  ; 
whereto  assenteth  Suidasi  Ortelius,  and  many  more.  And 
thevefbre  there  is  no  absurdity  in  Stcabo,  when  he  delivereth 
that  Tigxda  aad  Euphrates  do  &11  into  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
Eemaiiditts  de  CoiMiOYa  justly  dafi^deth  his  countryman 
Seneca  in  Idiat  expression : — 

TSii  qui  renatum  pronus  excipiens  diem 
l^epidum  Rubenti  ISgrin  inmiiBoet  freto. 

Nor  hath  only  the  Persian  Sea  received  the  same  name 
with  the  Arabian,  but  what  is  stimnge  and  much  confounds 
the  distinotian,  the  name  thereof  is  also  derived  from  King 
Eiyl^us,  who  was  conceived  to  be  buried  in  an  island  of 
this  sea,  as  Dionysius,  Afer,  Curtius,  and  Suidas  do  ddiver. 
Which  were  of  no  less  probability  than  the  other,  if  (as  with 
the  same  authors  Sia»bo  affirmeth),  he  was  buriedoiear  Cara» 
mania^  bordering  upon  the  Persian  Gulph.  And  if  his  tomb 
was.seen  by  Nearchus,  it  was  not  so  likely  to  bain  the  Airabian 
Gulph ;  for  we  read  that  fr^m  the  river  Indus  he  came  nnto 
Alexander,  at  Babylon,  seme  lew  days  before  his  death. 
Now  Babylon  was  seated  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  which 
runs  into  the  Per^an  Grulph ;  and  therefore,  however  the 
Ladn  expresseth  it  in  Strabo,  that  Nearchufl  suffered  nmch 
in  the  Arabian  Sinus,  ysat  is  the  original  KoStno^  iripirunef  that 
is,  thoe  Ghtdph  of  Persia. 

That  therefore  the. Bed  Se%  or  Arabian  Gulph,  received 
its  name  from  personal  derivation,  though  probable,  is  but 
unoertaia ;  that  both  the  seas  of  one  name  should  have  one 
common  d^iominator,  less  probable;  ti;iat  there  is  a  gross 
and  siateriflA  redness  in  either^  not  to  be  affirmed ;  that  there 
is  an  ^nphaticai  or  appearing  redness  in  one,  not  well  te  be 
denied.  And  this  is  ^iffioient  to  make  good  the  allegory  ef 
the  ChriBtaaaiSiraiid  in  this  distinctionmi^  we  justify  the  name 
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of  the  Black  Sea,  given  unto  Pontus  Euxinus ;  the  name  of 
Xanthus,  or  the  Yellow  Eiver  of  Phrygia;  and  the  name  of 
Mar  Vermeio,  or  the  Eed  Sea  in  America. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Of  the  BlacJcTiess  of  Negroes. 

It  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  general  jframe  of  nature,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense,  have  proved  obscure  luito 
the  understanding ;  but  even  in  proper  and  appropriate  ob- 
jects, wherein  we  affirm  the  sense  cannot  err,  the  faculties  of 
reason  most  often  fail  us.  Thus  of  colours  in  general,  under 
whose  gloss  and  varnish  all  things  are  seen,  few  or  none  have 
yet  beheld  the  true  nature,  or  positively  set  down  their  incon- 
trollable  causes.  Which  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture 
of  the  elements,  others  to  the  graduality  of  opacity  and  light, 
they  have  left  our  endeavours  to  grope  them  out  Dy  twilight, 
and  by  darkness  almost  to  discover  that  whose  existence  is 
■evidenced  by  light.  The  chemists  have  laudably  reduced 
their  causes  unto  sal,  sulphur,  and  meTCUij,  and  had  they 
onade  it  out  so  well  in  this  as  in  the  objects  oi  smell  and  taste, 
-their  endeavours  had  been  more  acceptable :  for  whereas  they 
T^efer  sapor  unto  salt,  and  odor  unto  sulphur,  they  vary  much 
concerning  colour ;  some  reducing  it  unto  mercury ;  some  to 
•sulphur ;  others  unto  salt.  Wherein  indeed  the  last  conceit 
doth  not  oppress  the  former ;  and  though  sulphur  seem  to 
carry  the  master-stroke,  yet  salt  may  have  a  strong  co-opera- 
i;ion.  For  beside  the  fixed  and  terrestrious  salt,  there  is  in 
natural  bodies  a  sal  nitre  referring  unto  sulphur ;  there  is 
•also  a  volatile  or  armoniack  salt  retaining  unto  mercury ;  by 
which  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  are  sensibly  qualified,  and 
s*eceive  degrees  of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superaciality  or  pro- 
fundity, fixation  or  volatility. 

Their  general  or  first  natures  being  thus  obscure,  there 
will  be  greater  difficulties  in  their  particular  discoveries ;  for 
being  farther  removed  from  their  simplicities,  they  fall  into 
more  complexed  considerations ;  and  so  require  a  subtiler  act 
of  reason  to  distinguish  and  call  forth  their  natures.  Thus 
although  a  man  understood  the  general  nature  of  colours,  yet 
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were  it  no  easy  problem  to  resolve,  why  grass  is  green  ?  Why 
garlic,  molyes,  aad  porrets  have  white  roots,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  black  seeds  ?  Why  several  docks  and  sorts  of  rhubarb 
with  yellow  roots,  send  forth  purple  flowers  ?  "Why  also  from 
lactory  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white  and  lacteous  juice 
dispersed  through  every  part,  there  arise  flowers  blue  and 
yellow?  moreover,  beside  the  special  and  first  digressions 
ordained  from  the  creation,  which  might  be  urged  to  salve 
the  variety  in  every  species,  why  shall  the  marvel  of  Peru 
produce  its  flowers  of  diffierent  colours,  and  that  not  once,  or 
constantly,  but  every  day,  and  variously  ?  Whv  tulips  of  one 
colour  produce  some  of  another,  and  running  through  almost 
all,  should  still  escape  a  blue?^  And  lastly,  why  some  men,  yea 
and  they  a  mighty  and  considerable  part  of  mankind,  should 
first  acquire  and  still  retain  the  gloss  and  tincture  of  black- 
ness ?  Which  whoever  strictly  enquires,  shall  find  no  less  of 
darkness  in  the  cause,  than  in  the  eflect  itself ;  there  arising 
unto  examination  no  such  satisfactory  and  unquarrellable  rea- 
sons, as  may  confirm  the  causes  generally  received,  which  are 
but  two  in  number ; — ^the  heat  and  scorch  of  the  sun,  or  the 
curse  of  God  on  Cham  and  his  posterity. 

The  fia^t  was  generally  received  by  the  ancients,  who  in 
obscurities  had  no  higher  recourse  than  unto  nature ;  as  may 
appear  by  a  discourse  concerning  this  point  in  Strabo  :  by 
Aristotle  it  seems  to  be  implied,  in  those  problems  which  en- 
quire, why  the  sun  makes  men  black,  and  not  the  ^re  ?  why 
it  whitens  wax,  yet  blacks  the  skin  ?.by  the  word  Ethiops 
itself,  applied  to  the  memorablest  nations  of  negroes,  that  is, 
of  a  burnt  and  torrid  countenance.  The  fancy  of  the  fii-ble 
infers  also  the  antiquity  of  the  opimon ;  which  deriveth  the 
complexion  from  the  deviation  of  the  sun :  and  the  conflagra- 
tion of  all  things  under  Phaeton.  But  this  opinion,  though 
generally  embraced,  was  I  perceive  rejected  by  Aristobulus,  a 
very  ancient  geographer,  as  is  discovered  by  Strabo.  It  hath 
been  doubted  by  several  modem  writers,  particularly  by 
Ortelius ;  but  amply  and  satisfactorily  discussed  as  we  know 
by  no  man.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  a  full  delivery 
hereof,  declaring  the  grounds  of  doubt,  and  reasons  of  denial, 

'  skouid  stiU  escape  a  UueJ]  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  in  his  Pcmorama  of 
Nature,  p.  619,  that  shells  are  of  almost  all  colours  but  blue.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  the  effects  of  salt  water  on  that  colour, — J^, 
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which  lightl^r  undeniiood,  loaj,  if  not  ovesfehrow^  yefc  darewdly 
shake  the  aecurify  of  this  asseirtioii. 

A  nil  £iat,  maaaj  whioh  ooiiudteaaiiee  the  opinioR  in  this 
reason,  do  taciiij  and  itpon  consequenoe  oyerthiow  id}  in 
another,  ^or  whikt  they^  make  the  river  Seneaa  to  divide 
and  bound  the  Moiffs,  so  that  on  the  sooth  side  Hney  are 
blaok,  on  the  other  only  ta^my,  they  imply  a  secret  causality 
her^  from  the  air,  plaee,  or  riyeor ;  aim  seem  not  to  derke 
it  from  the  sim,  the  efieots  of  whose  aotiTify  are  not  precipi-* 
tousLy  ahrupted,  but  gradoally  proceed  to  their  cessations. 

Secondly,  if  we  affirm  that  this  effect  pireoeeded,  or  as  we 
will  not  be  backward  to  ooQGede,  it  may  be  ndvanoed  and 
fomented  firom  the  fervour  of  the  susl  ;  yet  do  we  not  hereby 
difioOTer  a  principle  sufficient  to  decide  thequestion  eoneem- 
ing  other  animals ;  nor  doth  he  that  affirmeth  that  heat 
laakes  man  black,  afford  a  reason  why  other  aoimals  in  the 
same  Imbitations  maintain  a  eoiurtant  an^  agreeabto  hue  nnto 
those  in  other  parts,  as  lions,  deiphants,  -camels,  swans,  tigers, 
ostridies,  which,  tiiough  in  Ethiofiia,  in  the  d^advantage  of 
two  fHimaners,  and  pelpp€ndicularra^^s  c^  the  sun,  do  yet  make 
good  the  complexion  of  their  speeies,  and  hold  a  colourable 
GOTvefi^ondenoe  unto  tiu)se  in  naildfir  regions.    Kow  did  this 
comifdezion  precoed  iGrom  heat  in  man,  the  same  would  be 
c<»innunicated  unto  other  anamals^  which  equally  participate 
the  iisfiuence  of  the  common  ag^.    For  thus  it  is  in  the 
effects  of  cold,  in  regions  far  removed  from  the  sun ;  for 
therein  men  are  not  only  of  jEur  ocManplexions,  gray^^^ed,  and 
of  %bt  air ;  but  many  ereatures  exposed  to  the  air,  deflect 
in  extremity  &om  their  natural  ecdours ;  from  brown,  russet, 
and  black,  receiving  the  complexion  of  winter,  and  tinming 
perfect  white.    Thus  Okus  Magnus  relates,  that  alter  the 
autumnal  equinox,  foxes  begin  to  grow  white ;  thus  Michovius 
reporteth,  and  we  waoit  not  ooukir  cox^miatiofn,  that  hares 
and  partridges  turn  white  in  the  winter ;  and  thus  a  white 
crow,  a  proTerbial  rarity  with  us,  is  none  unto  them ;  but 
that  inseparable  accident  of  porphyry  is  separated  in  many 
hundreds. 

Thirdly,  if  the  fenrour  of  the  sfon,  or  intemperate  heat  of 
clime  did  solely  occasion  this  complexion,  surely  a  migration 
or  change  thereof  might  cause  a  sensible,  if  not  a  total 
mutation ;  which  notwithstanding  ^^lerience  will  not  admit. 
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ForNeproes  trajnfiidsiited,altboQgb  xsko  eold  aiidphlegmstic^ 
habitations,  contimBe  Hheir  Inie  loth  in  themselves,  and  also 
their  generations,  except  Ifhey  mix  with  different  eomplexioi»; 
whereby,  notwitfastHncbng  there  only  ^ncceeds  a  remission  of 
their  tinctnrefi,  there  remaining  unto  many  descents  a  strong 
shadow  of  originab,  and  if  they  preserye  their  copnlstioBB 
entire,  they  stiU  mabitam  their  complexions.  As  is  Teiy 
remarkable  in  the  dominions  of  the  €muid  Bignior,  and  most 
observable  in  the  Hfoors  in  Brasilia,  which,  Irmisplanted 
about  an  hundred  years  past,  continue  the  tinctures  of  their 
Withers  unto  this  day.  And  so  fikewise  fair  or  white  people 
translated  into  hotter  countries  receive  not  impressions 
amounting  to  this  complexion,  as  hath  been  observed  in 
many  iBuropeans  who  have  lived  in  the  land  of  Negroes : 
and  as  Edvsrdus  Lopez  testifieth  of  the  Spanish  plimta- 
idons,  that  they  retained  their  native  com^dexions  imto  his 
days. 

Fourthly,  if -the  fervour  of  the  sun  were  the  sole  cause 
hereof  in  Ethiopia  or  amy  land  of  Negroes,  it  were  also  per- 
sonable that  inhabitants  of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto 
the  same  vicinity  of  the  sun,  the  some  diurnal  arch,  and 
direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue  and 
complexion;  which  notwithstanding  they  do  not.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  different 
complexion,  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Oambogia  and  Java ; 
insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  Negro  is  properly  a  native 
of  AMca,  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabitecl  now  by 
Moors,  are  but  the  intrusions  of  Negroes,  arriving  first  from 
Afinca^  as  we  generally  ccmceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the  same  complexion  unto  this 
day.  But  this  defect  is  more  remnrkable  in  America ;  which 
al^ough  subjected  unto  both  the  tropicks,  yet  are  not  the 
inhabitants  mack  between,  or  near,  or  undcor  either :  neither 
to  the  southward  in  BrasiQia,  Chili,  or  Peru ;  nor  yet  to  the 
northward  in  iSispaniola,  CastiHa,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua. 
And  althou^  in  many  parts  thereof  there  be  at  present 
swarms  of  Negroes  servmg  under  the  Spaniard,  yet  werf 
they  all  transported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  '^ 
Columbus ;  and  are  not  indigenous  or  proper  native  ®^ 
America.  r. 

Fifthly,  we  cannot  conclude  this  completion  ir*^*"ons 
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&o^  the  vicinity  or  Imbitude  they  hold  unto  the  sun ;  for 
even  in  AMca  they  be  Negroes  under  the  southern  tropick, 
but  are  not  all  of  this  hue  either  under  or  near  the 
northern.  So  the  people  of  Gualata,  Agades,  GaramanteSy 
and  of  GFoaga,  all  within  the  northern  tropicks,  are  not 
Negroes ;  but  on  the  other  side  Capo  Negro,  CeMa,  and 
Madagascar,  they  are  of  a  jetty  black. 

Now  if  to  salve  this  anomaly  we  say,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  more  powerful  in  the  southern  Iropick,  because  in  the 
sign  of  Capricorn  falls  out  the  perigeum  or  lowest  place  of 
the  sun  in  his  eccentric,  whereby  he  becomes  nearer  unto 
them  than  unto  the  other  in  Cancer,  we  shall  not  absolve 
the  doubt.  And  if  any  insist  upon  such  niceties,  and  will 
presume  a  different  effect  of  the  sun,  &om  such  a  difference 
of  place  or  vicinity :  we  shall  balance  the  same  with  the 
concernment  of  its  motion,  and  time  of  revolution,  and  say 
he  is  more  powerful  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  aad  in  the 
apogeum :  for  therein  his  motion  is  slower,  and  so  is  his 
heat  respectively  unto  those  habitations,  as  of  more  dura- 
tion, so  also  of  more  effect.  Por  though  he  absolve  his 
revolution  in  365  days,  odd  hours  and  minutes,  yet  by 
reason  of  eccentricity,  his  motion  is  unequal,  and  his  course 
far  longer  in  the  northern  semicircle,  than  in  the  southern  ; 
for  the  latter  he  paeseth  in  178  days,  but  the  other  takes 
him  187,  that  is,  nine  days  more.  So  is  his  presence  more 
continued  unto  the  northern  iohabitants ;  and  the  longest 
day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us  than  that  in  Capricorn 
unto  the  southern  habitator.  Beside,  hereby  we  only  infer 
an  inequality  of  heat  in  different  tropicks,  but  not  an 
equality  of  effects  in  other  parts  subjected  to  the  same. 
For  in  the  same  degree,  and  as  near  the  earth  he  makes  his 
revolution  unto  the  American,  whose  inhabitants,  notwith- 
staading,  partake  not  of  the  same  effect.  And  if  herein 
we  seek  a  relief  from  the  dog-star,  we  shaR  introduce  an 
effect  proper  unto  a  few,  from  a  cause  common  unto  many : 
for  upon  the  same  grounds  that  star  should  have  as  forcible 
\^  power  upon  America  and  Asia ;  and  although  it  be  not 
>erfcical  unto  any  part  of  Asia,  but  only  passeth  by  Beach, 
in  Terra  Incognita  ;  yet  is  it  so  unto  America,  and  verti- 
cally passeth  over  the  habitations  of  Peru  and  Brasilia. 
I    Sixthly,  and  which  is  very  considerable,  there  are  Negroes 
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in  Africa  beyond  the  sonthem  tropick,  and  some  so  far 
removed  from  it,  as  geographically  the  clime  is  not  intem- 
perate, that  is,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  36  of  the 
southern  latitude.  Whereas  in  the  same  elevation  north- 
ward, the  inhabitants  of  America  are  fair ;  and  they  of 
Europe  in  Candy,  Sicily,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain, 
deserve  not  properly  so  low  a  name  as  tawny. 

Lastly,  whereas  the  Africans  are  conceived  to  be  more 
peculiarly  scorched  and  terrified  from  the  sun,  by  addition  of 
dryness  from  the  soil,  from  want  and  defect  of  water,  it  will 
not  excuse  the  doubt.  Por  the  parts  which  the  Negroes 
possess,  are  not  so  void  of  rivers  and  moisture,  as  is  pre- 
sumed ;  for  on  the  other  side  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
in  that  great  tract  called  Zanzibar,  there  are  the  mighty 
rivers  of  Suama,  and  Spirito  Santo ;  on  this  side,  the  great 
river  Zaire,  the  mighty  Nile  and  Niger ;  which  do  not  only 
moisten  and  contemperate  the  air  by  their  exhalations,  but 
refresh  and  humectate  the  earth  by  their  annual  inunda- 
tions. Beside  in  that  part  of  Africa,  which  with  all  disad- 
vantage is  most  dry  (that  is,  in  situation  between  the 
tropicks,  defect  of  rivers  and  inundations,  as  also  abundance 
of  sands),  the  people  are  not  esteemed  Negroes  ;  and  that 
is  Libya,  which  with  the  Greeks  carries  the  name  of  all 
Africa.  A  re^on  so  desert,  dry,  and  sandy,  that  travellers 
(as  Leo  reports)  are  fain  to  carry  water  on  their  camels ; 
whereof  they  find  not  a  drop  sometime  in  six  or  seven  days. 
Yet  is  this  country  accounted  by  geographers  no  part  of 
Terra  Nigrita/rwm^  and  Ptolemy  placeth  therein  the  Letico- 
^thiopes,  or  pale  and  tawny  Moors. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be  the  visible 
quality  of  blackness  observably  produced  by  heat,  ^e,  and 
smoke ;  but  especially  with  the  ancients  the  violent  esteem 
they  held  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  hot  or  torrid  zone ; 
conceiving  that  part  unhabitable,  and  therefore,  that 
people  in  the  vicinities,  or  frontier  thereof,  could  not  escape 
without  this  change  of  their  complexions.  But  how  far 
they  were  mistaken  in  this  apprehension,  modem  geography 
hath  discovered :  and  as  we  have  declared,  there  are  many 
within  this  zone  whose  complexions  descend  not  so  low  as 
unto  blackness.  And  if  we  should  strictlv  insist  hereon, 
the  possibility  might  fall  into  question;  that  is,  whether 
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the  heat  of  the  sun^  -whose  fervoiir  maj  swart  a  living  part, 
amd  eren  black  a  dead  or  dissohii)^  fleshy  can  vet  in  ammaki, 
whose  parts  aee  suecessiTe  and  in  contizLim  flsu;,  pvoduee 
this  deep  and  perfect  gloss  of  bla^sness. 

Thus  haying  evinced,  at  least  made  dnbioufi,  the  sun  k 
not  the  authoir  of  this  blackness,  how,  and  when  tlus  tinc- 
ture first  began  is  jet  a  riddle^  aoad  poaitiively  to  deteanodne 
it  surpasseth  mj  preanmptioii.  fibeing  therefore  we  cannot 
discover  what  dtd  effeet  it,  it  may  affiiard  some  piece  of 
satidTaction  to  know  what  mi^  procure  it.  It  may  be 
therefore  considered  whether  the  inward  use  of  csertain  wateis 
orfoimtainB'of  peculiar  operationfl,  inight  net  at  first  produce 
the  effect  in  question.  For  of  the  !&e  we  have  xecosda  in 
Arifitotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  who  hath  made  a  coJIectionL 
hereof,  as  of  two  ifountakiB  hi  Boeotia,  the  ooie  tnakiagfiheep 
white,  the  other  black ;  of  the  water  of  Siberb  which  made 
oxen  black,  and  the  like  effect  it  had  also  ispon  men,  dying 
net  only  the  skin,  but  making  their  haivs  bhbek  and  curled. 
This  was  the  conceit  of  Aristobidus  ;  who  oreeeived  so  little 
satis&etion  from  the  other  (or  that  it  might  be  caused  by 
heat,  or  toLj  kind  of  &re),  th£^  he  conceived  it  as  TeaflKUUirblje 
to  impute  the  effect  unto  water. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  perpended  whether  it  might  not  fell 
«ut  the  same  way  that  Jacob's  cattle  became  speckled^ 
spotted,  and  ring-strsked,  that  is,  by  the  power  and  eflGic&ey 
cf  imagination ;  which  produceth  effects  in  the  confieptinn 
correspondent  unto  the  &ncy  of  the  agents  in  generation, 
and  sometimes  assimilates  the  idea  of  the  generator  incto 
a  reality  m  the  thing  engendered.  For,  hereof  there  .paas 
for  current  many  iudisputed  examples ;  so  in  Bdppoeoeates 
we  read  of  one,  that  firom  an  intent  view  of  a  picture  con- 
ceived a  Negro ;  and  in  the  hktory  of  Heliodore,*  of  a 
Moorish  queen,  who  upon  aepection  of  the  picture  of 
Andromeda^  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fair  onei. 
And  thus  perhaps  might  some  say  waa  the  beginning  oi 
this  complexion,  induced  first  by  imagination,  which  having 
once  impregnated  the  seed,  &)und  afterward  consuixent 
co-operations,  which  were  continued  by  climes,  whose  goid!- 
etitution  advantaged  the  ^at  impression.  Thus  FlotinuB 
conceiveth  white  peacocks  £rst  came  in.     Thus  many  opir 

*  Yide  plura  apud  Tho.  Fiemm,  tk  vmhu  imc^fimtUmns, 
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xdoQ  that  &om  aspection  of  the  anow,  which  lieth  along  in 
Dortheni  legions,  and  high  motrntoins,  hawks,  kites,  heean, 
and  other  creatures  beeome  white;  and  by  this  way  Austin 
conceiveth  the  devil  m^vided  they  never  wanted  a  white- 
spotted  ox  in  Egypt ;  loor  such  an  one  they  worshipped,  and 
called  Apis. 

Thirdly,  it  is  noit  inddaputable  whether  it  might  not  prO" 
oeed  from  sxceh  a  canae  and  the  like  foundation  of  tincture, 
as  doth  the  black  janndioe,  wbieh  meeting  with  cangenerons 
causes  niight  setitlie  durable  inq^udnstions,  and  advance  their 
generations  unto  that  hue,  wmch  were  naturally  before  but 
a  degree  or  two  below  it.  And  this  transmission  we  shaQ 
the  easier  admit  m  xjolour,  if  we  remem^ber  the  like  hath 
been  effected  m  organical  parts  and  figures ;  the  symmetry 
whereof  being  caaimUy  or  purposely  perverted  their  mc»- 
bosities  have  vigorously  descenaed  to  their  posterities,  and 
that  in  durable  defotcmities.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Macroeephali,  or  people  with  long  heads,  whereof  Hippo- 
crates *  hiith  dearly  delxveved  himseSf :  Cwmprimum  ediitcs  Mt 
infans,  eajmt  eJfu^tmteUwn  mtmhus  effmgwat,  et  in  lonffHudine 
adoleseere  ooffimt;  hoc  msHtutttm  prmatm  hujuamodi^  natwrm 
dedit  mivum,  aueoeasu  verb  tmyooria  in  natwtam  Mity  td 
promde  imtituio  nihil  ampUus  opus  esaet ;  semen  emm  gem- 
tale  eon  omnihus  corporis  partibus  provenit,  ex  semis  quidom 
sanwm,  es  morhosk  morbosfum.  Si  igitwr  ex  cahis  calm,  ex 
cams  ccBsii,  ei  ex  drntsrHs,  ut  phmmum,  distorii  ^ntmhtr, 
eademque  in  o^teria  forwis  valet  ratio ;  q%id  prohibet  cur 
fion  ex  maorocephaUs  nMcrocephali  gigncmtur?  Thus  as 
Aristotle  obsearveth,  the  deer  of  Arginusa  had  their  ears 
divided;  occasioned  at  first  by  slitting  the  ears  of  deer. 
Thus  havfe  the  Chinese  little  reet,  most  Negroes  great  lips 
and  flat  noses ;  and  thms  many  Spaniards,  and  Mediter- 
ranean inhabitadots,  which  are  of  the  race  of  Barbary  Moors 
{although  after  frequent  commixture),  have  not  worn  out 
the  Camoyst  nose  nnto  this  day. 

Artificial  Negroes,  or  G-ipaies,  acquire  their  ccHnplexion 
by  anointing  their  bodies  with  bacon  and  fat  substances, 
and  so  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  In  Guinea  Moors  and 
others,  it  hath  been  observed,  that  they  frequently  moisten 
their  skias  with  fat  and  oily  materials,  to  temper  the  irksome 
*  De  AercAquU,  et  LocU.  +  IT»t  Nose. 
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dryAess  thereof  from  the  parching  rays  of  the  sun.  Whe- 
ther this  practice  at  first  had  not  some  eflRcacy  toward  this 
complexion,  may  also  be  considered.® 

Lastly,  if  we  still  be  urged  to  particularities,  and  such  as 
declare  how,  and  when  the  seed  of  Adam  did  first  receive 
this  tincture ;  we  may  say  that  men  became  black  in  the 
same  manner  that  some  ibxes,  squirrels,  Hons,  first  turned 
of  this  complexion,  whereof  there  are  a  constant  sort  in 
divers  countries ;  that  some  choughs  came  to  have  red  legs 
and  bills ;  that  crows  became  pied.^  All  which  mutations, 
however  they  began,  depend  on  durable  foundations ;  and 
such  as  may  continue  for  ever.  And  if  as  yet  we  must 
farther  define  the  cause  and  manner  of  thisTmutation,  we 
must  confess,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  are 
decided  by  history,  if  their  originals  and  first  beginnings 
escape  a  due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obscurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  unto  a  resolution. 
Thus  if  you  deduct  the  administration  of  angels,  and  that 
they  dispersed  the  creatures  into  all  parts  after  the  flood, 
as  they  had  congregated  them  into  Noah's  ark  before,  it 
will  be  no  easy  question  to  resolve,  how  several  sorts  of 
animals  were  first  dispersed  into  islands,  and  almost  how 
any  into  America.  How  the  venereal  contagion  began  in 
that  part  of  the  earth,  since  history  is  silent,  is  not  easily 
resolved  by  philosophy.  For  whereas  it  is  imputed  unto 
anthropophagy,  or  the  eating  man's  flesh,  that  cause  hath 
been  common  unto  many  other  countries,  and  there  have 
been  cannibals  or  men-eaters  in  the  three  other  parts  of  the 
world,  if  we  credit  the  relations  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny.  And  thus  if  the  favourable  pen  of  Moses  had  not 
revealed  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  positively  declared 
their  division  at  Babel;  our  disputes  concerning  their 
beginning  had  been  without  end,^  and  I  fear  we  must  have 
left  the  hopes  of  that  decision  unto  Elias.* 
*  Elias  cum  venerU,  solvet  dvibivm, 

•  Artificial  Negroes,  <fcc.]    First  added  in  the  3rd  edition. 

^  some  choug?is,  <bc.]  This,  however,  is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the 
varieties  existing  among  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The 
chough  and  the  pied  crow  are  distinct  species. — ^The  former  {Corviis 
graaUa)  has  always  red  legs  and  bills ;  the  latter  Corvtis  caryocatactes) 
is  always  pied. 

*  had  not  revealed  the  confusion,  <kc.']    The  question  which  forms  the 
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And  if  any  will  yet  insist,  and  urge  the  question  farther 
still  upon  me,  I  shall  be  enforced  unto  divers  of  the  like 

subject  of  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
much  of  the  same  class  as  those  adverted  to  in  the  present  passage : 
questions  utterly  incapable  of  solution,  in  the  absence  of  positive  infor- 
mation. We  know  the  proximate  cause  of  the  di£ferent  complexions 
existing  among  the  blacker  and  tawny  varieties  of  the  human  race,  to 
be  the  different  hues  of  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  rete 
mwosvm;  but  as  to  the  originating  cause,  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at 
even  a  probable  conjecture.  There  have  existed  various  opinions  as  to 
the  original  complexion  of  mankind.  Not  only  have  the  Negroes  deemed 
themselves  the  "  feirer,"  describing  the  devil  and  all  terrible  objects  as 
being  white  ; — but  they  have  contended  that  our  first  progenitor  was, 
like  themselves,  black.  Job  Ben  Solomon,  an  African  prince,  when  in 
England,  was  in  company  with  Dr.  Watts.  The  Dr.  enquiring  of  him 
why  he  and  his  countrymen  were  black,  since  Adam  was  white  ?  Job 
answered,  "Howj  you  know  Adam  white?  We  think  Adam  black; 
and  we  ask  how  you  came  to  be  white  V*  A  question  which  it  is  not 
probable  the  Br.  was  able  to  answer. — Mo,  JRev,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  541. 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  work  On  Taste,  p.  15,  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  Adam  in  Paradise  was  an  African  Black  N  Dr.  Pritchard  has  also 
endeavoured  to  show  that  all  men  were  originally  Negroes.  Blumen- 
bach  on  the  other  hand  supposes  the  original  to  have  been  Caucasian. 
The  influence  of  climate  has  been  the  most  generally  assigned  cause  of 
the  blackness  of  Negroes, — ^bysome  of  the  greatest  naturalists  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  ;  for  example  by  Pliny,  Buffon,  Smith,  and 
Blumeubaoh.  But  it  is  a  theory  which  surely  a  careful  investigation  of 
&ct8  will  be  sufficient  to  overthrow.  In  addition  to  our  author's 
observations  to  this  effect,  see  those  of  the  English  editors  of  Cwvier*8 
Animal  Kvngdom,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  as  to  the  originating  cause  of  the  varieties  in  the 
human  race  confined  to  the  mere  question  of  complexion.  It  extends 
to  the  vaiiations  in  hair  and  beard — ^to  the  configuration  of  the  head — 
to  the  character  and  expression  of  countenancer— the  stature  and 
symmetry  of  the  body — and  to  the  still  more  important — differences  in 
moral  and  intellectual  character.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  exercise 
ingenuity  as  to  the  reasons  of  these  particular  variations  ?  We  see  that 
the  most  astonishing  variety  pervades  and  adorns  the  whole  range  of 
creation.  Let  us  be  content  to  resolve  it  into  the  highest  cause  to  which 
we  can  ascend,  the  will  of  that  Being  who  has  thus  surroimded  himself 
with  the  glory  of  <his  own  works. 

I  subjoin  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Brayley,  bearing  on  a  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  an  elaboi-ate  paper  by  Dr.  Stark,  on  the  influence  of  colour  on 
heat  and  odours,  published  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1833,  are  contained 
some  observations  and  experiments  which  tend  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Franklin,  it  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
paper,  from  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  coloured  cloths  on  the 
absorption  of  heat,  drew  the  conclusion,  "  that  black  clothes  are  not  so 
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nature,  wherein  perhaps  I  shall  receive  no  greater  satisfac- 
tion. I  shall  demand  how  the  camels  of  Bactria  came  to 
have  two  bunches  on  their  backs,  whereas  the  camels  of 
Arabia  in  all  relations  have  but  one  ?  How  oxen  in  some 
countries  began  and  coAtinne  gibboias  or  bunch-backed  ? 
What  way  those  miuaj  different  shspeSj  colours,  hairs,  and 
natures  of  dogs  came  in  ?^  How  mey  of  some  countries 
became  depilous,  and  without  anv  hair  at  all,  whereas  some 
sorts  in  excess  abound  therewith  P  How  the  Indian  hare 
\  to  have  a  long  tail,  whereas  that  part  in  others  attains 


fit  to  wear  in  ikhofe  suimjr  olimste  or  BB^aom  as  wiiite  ones,  because  in 
BBoh  dothes  the  body  is  more  heated  by -die  aim,  when  we- 'walk  abroad 
and  are  at  the  same  time  heated  by  theeBeroise;  'whldi  double  heat  ia 
apt  to  binng  on  putdd,  dangerous  fev«» ;"  that  aokUeis  and  seamen  in 
tropical- climates  should  have  a  white  uaifona  ;  that  white  hats  should 
be  gemeariUy  worn  in  summer ;  Ba^  that  garden  walk  for  fruit  trees 
would  absorb  moiie  heat  from  beii^  Uaokened. 

<^  Count  Enmfoid  ssid  Sir  Evrd.  Home,  on  the  conianaj"  Dr.  Stark 
continued,  ''come  to  a  conclusion  eotirdy  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
oount  asserts,  that  if  he  were  called.i^)on  to  live^in  a  vexy  wann  dimate, 
he  would  blacken  his  skin  or  wear  a  black  shirt ;  and  Sir  Everurd,  from 
disect  ez^periments  on  himaelf  and  on  a  Negro's:  ddn,  hwa  it  down  aa 
eyidenty  '  that  the  power  of  the  sun's  mys  to  Booreh  the  skWof  iminuUs. 
is  destroyed  when  applied  to  a  dark  suilhoe,  although  the  absolute  heat^ 
in  c<m8equenoe  of  the  absorption  of  the  rays,  is  gi^sater.'  Oar  Hum- 
phry Davy  explains  this  &ct  by  sayings  '  that  the  imdiant  heat  in  the 
suns  nys  is oonverted  into  sensible  heat.'  With  all  defemnoe  to  the 
opinion  of  this  great  man,  it  by  no  means  ^plam»  why  the  surfooe  or 
the  skin  was  kejpt  oon^aratively  oooL  From  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments detailed  (in  Dr.  Stark's  paper),  it  is  evident^  that  if  a  black  sur- 
&oe  absorbs  calono  in  greatest  quantity,  it  aieo  gives  it  out  in  l^e  same 
proportions,  and  t|u38  a  circulation  of  heat  is  as  it  were  establidied, 
calculated  to  promote  the  insensible  perspication,  and  to  keep  the  body 
oooL  This  view  is  oonfirraed  by  the  observed  &et  of  the  sbxuxger 
odour  exhaled  by  the  bodies  of  black  people." — Br, 

^  What  wa/y  those  many,  dscJ]  Bc^^  Mr.  White,  in  his  delightful 
NaiiMral  History  of  Selbome,  describes-  a  vexy  curious  brood  of  ed&le 
dogs  from  CSuiub'—''  such  as  are  &ttened'  in  that  oonntty  for  l^pui^se 
of  being  eaten :  they  are  about  the  au»  of  a.  modfente  spani^ ;  of  & 
pale  yeUow  colour,  witii  coarse  bristling  hair  on  their  backs,  sharp 
upright  ears,  and  peaked  heads,  which  give  them  a  very  fox-like  appettp- 
ance.  They  bark  much  in  a- short,  thidt  manner,  like  foxes ;  and  have 
a4nirly  savage  demeanour^  like  their  ancestors^  which  are  not  domes- 
tacated^  but  brsd  up  in  sties,  where  they  are  fed  for  the  table  with  rice^ 
meal  and  other  farinaceous-  food."  On  the  subject  of  canine  varieties. 
Sir  W.  Jardinein  a^  note  refers  to  ''some  very  interesting  obeervationn^ 
in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Jimmalof  Agriamtre,  by  Mr.  J.  Wilsen," 
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no  higher  tiian  a  scut  ?  How  the  hogs  of  Hlyria,  which 
Aristotle  speaka  o^  became  8oh|>edes  or  whole-hoofed^ 
wheveBs  in  other  parte^  they  are  bisidcouB,  and  described 
oloyen'-hoo^edy  by  God  himself?  AH  which,  with  many 
others^  must  needs  seem  atn^inge  unto  those  that  hold  there 
were  but  two  of  the  uoiclean  sort  in  the  ark ;  and  are  forced 
to  nedace  these  varieties  to  unknown  originals. 

However  therefore  this  complexion  was  first  acquired,  it 
is  evidently  maintained  by  generation,  and  by  the  tincture 
of  the  skin  as  a  spermatical  part  traduced  from  father  unto 
son ;  so  that  they  wMah  are  stcaug^s  contract  it  not,  and 
the  natives  which  transmigrate,  amit  it  not  without  com- 
mixture, and  that  after  divers  generations.  And  this 
aSRciHon  (if  Ifee  story  were  ianie)  might  wanderfnlly  be  con- 
firmed, by  what  Magmus^  and  others  relate  of  ihe  emperor 
of  Ethiopia,  or  Prester  John,  who,  derived  from  SoloHtan^ 
IB  not  yet  desc^ided  into  the  hue  of  hi&  country,  but 
remaina  »  Mulatto,  l^iafc  is,  of  a  mongrel  complexion  unto 
this  day.  Now  although  we  conceive  this  blackness  to  be 
seminal,  yet  are  we  not  of  Herodotus*  conceit,  that  t^eir 
seed  IB  black.  An  opinion  long  ago  rejected  by  Ariji^otle, 
and  siBce  by  sense  und  enquiry.  His  assertion  against  the 
historiaai  wa»  probable,  thait  all  seed  was  white;  thatis^ 
without  ^«at  controversy  in  viviparous  anizaals,  and  such 
as  bave  testidefr,  or  preparing  vessels^  wherem  it  receives 
a  Blankest'  dealbaitien.  And  not  only  in  them,  but  (for 
ougltt  I  know)  in  fishes,  not  abating  tlie  seed  of  j^iants ; 
whereof  at  least  in  most,  though  the  s&in  and  coverix^  be 
black,  yet  is  the  seed  and  fructifying  part  not  so :  as  may- 
be dbsemted  in  the  aeeda  of  cmions^  |aony,  and  ba«il. 
Meair  eontrovertibkr  it  seems  in  the  spawn  of  frogs  and 
lobsters,  whereof  notwiMtstanding  at  the  very  first  the 
spawn  is  wLite,  oontracting  by  degrees  a  blackness,  answer- 
al^le  ia  ihe  one  unto  the  colour  of  the  shell,  in  the  other 
unto  the  porwig^e  or  tadtpole;  that  is,  that  animai  whidi 

3  iat  other  parts^  Not  in  tJX,  foe  about  Aug.  16125,  at  a  &niL  4  miles 
from  Winchester,  I  beheld  with  wonder  a  ereat  heard  of  Bwine,  whole 
footed,  and  taller  then  any  othec  that  ever  f.sawe. — Wr, 

In  ser^eral  of  the  wranylea  in.  this  paragcaphy  the  same  err<^^  has 
been  committed,  as  in  that  of  the  "  chough  "  and  "  pied  ^crow>"  just 
before ;  viz.  the  confoimding  of  species  with  yarieties. 
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but  £rom  Arabia,  and  that  part  thereof  which  b(»*e  the  name 
of  the  first  planter,  the  son  of  Chus.  So  whether  the  ennuch, 
which  Phihp  the  deacon  baptized^  w^re  servant  unto  Can- 
dace,  queen  of  the  African  Ethiopia  (although  Danuanus  a 
Gk>es,  Oodignus,  and  the  Ethiopic  relations  aver  it),  is  yet 
hj  many,  and  with  strong  suspicions,  doubted.  So  that  the 
army  of  a  million,  which  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  is  said  to 
bring  against  Asa,  was  drawn  out  of  Arabia,  and  the  plan* 
tations  of  Chus;  not  out  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  remote 
habitations  of  the  Moors.  Eor  it  is  said  that  Asa  pursuing 
his  victoiy  took  from  him  the  city  Gerar ;  now  Gerar  was  no 
city  in  or  near  Ethiopia,  but  a  place  between  Cadesh  and 
Zur,  where  Abraham  formerly  sojourned.  Since  therefore 
these  African  Ethiopians  are  not  conyinced  by  the  common 
acception  to  be  the  sons  of  Chus,  whether  they  be  not  the 
posterity  of  Phut  or  Mizraim,  or  both,  it  is  not  assuredly 
deteimined.  Eor  Mizraim,  he  possessed  Egypt,  and  the  east 
parts  of  Africa.  Erom  Lubym,  his  son,  came  the  Libyans, 
and  perhaps  from  them  the  Ethiopians.  Phut  possessed 
Mauritania,  and  the  western  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  these 
perhaps  descended  the  Moors  of  the  west,  of  Mandinga, 
Meleguette,  and  Q-uinea.  But  firom  Canaan,  upon  whom  the 
curse  was  pronounced,  none  of  these  had  their  original ;  for 
he  was  restrained  unto  Canaan  and  Syria,  although  in  after 
ages  many  colonies  dispersed,  and  some  thereof  upon  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  prepossessions  of  his  elder  brothers. 

Eourthly,  to  take  away  all  doubt  or  any  probable  divari-* 
cation,  the  curse  is  plainly  specified  in  the  text,  nor  need  we 
dispute  it,  like  the  mark  of  Cain;  Servus  servorum  erit 
fratribm  suis, — "  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  semuits 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren ;"  which  was  after  ftdfilled  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  the  pos- 
terity ofSem.  Which  prophecy  Abraham  weU  understandjBg, 
took  an  oath  of  his  servant  not  to  take  a  wife  for  hia  son 
Isaac  out  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  like 
was  performed  by  Isaac  in  the  behalf  of  his  son  Jacob.  As 
for  Cham  and  his  other  sons,  this  curse  attained  them  not ; 
for  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Chus,  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Babylon, 
and  erected  the  first  great  empire ;  Mizraim  and  his  pos- 
terity grew  mighty  monarchs  in  Egypt ;  and  the  empire  of 
the  Ethiopians  hath  been  as  large  as  either.    Nor  £d  the 
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curse  descend  in  general  upon  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  for 
the  Sidonians,  Arldtes,  Hamathites,  Sinites,  Arvadites,  and 
Zemerites  seem  exempted.  But  why  there  being;  eleyen 
sons,  fire  only  were  condemned,  and  six  escaped  the  nude** 
diction,  is  a  secret  beyond  discovery.^ 

Lastiy,  whereas  men  affirm  this  coloisr  was  a  curse,  I 
cannot  make  out  the  propriety  of  that  name,  it  neither 
seeming  so  to  them,  nor  reasonably  unto  us,  for  they  take 
so  much  content  therein,  that  they  esteem  deformity  by 
other  colours,  describing  the  devil  and  terrible  objects  white ; 
and  if  we  seriously  consult  the  definitions  of  beauty,  and 
exactly  perpend  what  wise  men  determine  thereof,  we  shall 
not  apprehend  a  curse,  or  any  deformity  therein.  For  first, 
some  place  the  essence  thereof  in  the  proportion  of  parts, 
conceiving  it  to  consist  in  a  comely  commensturability  of  the 
whole  unto  the  parfcs,  and  the  parts  between  themselves, 
which  is  the  determination  of  the  best  and  learned  writers. 
Now  hereby  the  Moors  are  not  excluded  firom  beauty,  there 
being  in  this  description  no  consideration  of  colours,  but  an 
apt  connection  and  Scsme  of  parts  and  the  whole.  Others 
there  be,  and  those  most  in  number,  which  place  it  not  only 
in  proportion  of  parts,  but  also  in  grace  of  colour.  But  to 
make  colour  essential  unto  beauty,  there  will  arise  no  slender 
dificull^.  For  Aristotle,  in  two  definitions  of  pulchritude, 
and  Ghuen  in  one,  have  made  no  mention  of  colour.  Neither 
wiU  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals,  wherein  notwith"- 
standing  here  is  an  approved  pulchritude.  Thus  horses  are- 
handsome  under  any  colour,  and  the  symmetry  of  parts, 
obscures  the  consideration  of  complexions.  Thus  in  con- 
colour  animals  and  such  as  are  conmed  unto  one  colour,  we 
measure  not  their  beauty  thereby ;  for  if  a  crow  or  blackbird 
grow  white,  we  generauy  account  it  more  pretty;  and  in 
almost  a  monstn^dty  descend  not  to  opinion  of  deformity. 
By  this  way  likewise  the  Moors  escape  the  curse  of  deformity, 
there  concurring  no  stationary  colour,  and  sometimes  not 
any  unto  beauty. 

The  Platonick  contemplators  reject  both  these  descriptions 

founded  npon  parts  and  colours,  or  either,  as  M.  Leo,  the 

Jew,  hath  excellently  discoursed  in  his  Oenecdogy  of  Lope^ 

defining  beauty  a  formal  grace,  which  delights  and  moves 

*  Nor  did  ike  ertne,  <£;c]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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them  to  love  which  comprehend  it.  This  grace,  say  they, 
discoverable  outvrardly,  is  the  resplendotr  ai&d  ray  of  some 
interior  and  invisible  beauty,  and  proceedeth  from  the  f(»rms 
of.  compositions  amiaWe.  Whose  facilities  if  th^>can  aptly 
contrive  their  matter,  they  beget  in  the.  subject  an^  agreeablel 
atid  pleasing  beauty ;  if  overruled  thereby,  they  eyiderice 
not  their  perfections,  btit  run  into  jiefonnitj^.  '-'Po«  seeing 
that  out  of  the  same  materials,  Thersites  and 'Paris,  mon- 
strosity and  beauty  may  be  contrived,  the  forms  amd 
operative  fe>culties  introduce  and determineth^ perfectionis. 
Which  in  natural  bodies  receive  exactness  iii. every  kind, 
accordiag  to  the; first  idea  of  the  Creator, '  and  in  contrived 
bodies  the  fancy  of  ikhe  artificer,  and  by  this  coiisideration  of 
beauty,  the  Moor^  also  are  not  excluded/ but  jhoid  acoi^imon 
share  therein -with  all  mankind.       .  ;  .     «  <  ^    ,    "  .       :. 

Lastly,  in  whatsoever. its  theory  conslateth,  :or  if  in  the 
general  we  aHo^  the  comimoii  conceit  of  syminetiy  and  of 
colour,  yet  td  descend  unto '  singularities,  or  determine  in 
what  symmetiy?  or  ^colour  it  ieonsisted,  were  a  J^pjpery  design- 
nation.  '  Eor  beaulr^-  id  determined  by  opimon,  rand  seems  to 
have  no  essence  that  Kolds  one  notion  wildi^all';  that  seeming . 
beauteous  unto  one,  which  1  hath  no  fiEivou^  with -another; 
and  that  oxnto  every  one,  according  as  custom  hath  faiade'  it 
natural^  or  sympathy'  and  ccmformity  of  iminds  ishaUkuiIke 
it  seem  agreeable.  Thus  fiat  noses  seeni  comely  loLtbytlie 
Moor,  An^  aqueline  qr'  hawiDe4x)ne  unto  fhe-  Persmn^  a.  krjge 
and- prominent  nose  toto  thfe  Boman ;  but  none,  ofi'allfthese 
are  acceptable  in  our  opinion.  Thus  some  think  dt^niost 
ornamental  to  wear  their  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  others 
say  it  is  better  to  have  them  about  their  ankles ;  some  think 
it  most  comely  to  wear  their  rings  and  joweU  in.  the. ear, 
others  will  have  them  about  their  privities  y  a  third  will -not 
think  they,  are  complete  except  they  hang  them  in  theiir  lijos, 
cheeks,  or  noses.  Thus  Homer  to  set  off  Minerva,  caJleth 
her  y\avif45x«f ,  that. is,  grajr,  or  lightrbhie  :eyed;  now  this 
unto  us  seems  far  less  amiable  than  the  blabk. .  Thua  we 
that  are  of  contrary  complexions  b^icuse  the  blackness  of  the 
Moors  ad  Ugly ;  but  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  eicuseth 
this  conceit,  in  that  description  of  hers,  I  am ;  black  but 
comely.  And  howsoever  Cerberus,  and  the  fiiries  of  hell  be 
described  by  the  poets  under  this  complexion,  yet  in  the 
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beautjr  o£  our  Sknouf,  Ukekuess  is  conuuendedy  when  it  is 
said,  bia  looks  are  Ibushy  and  bJack  ad.arxatieii.  Sa  tliat  to 
infe^^lildls.asf  a  curse,  or^to  reason  it  asi  aideformity,  is  no  way 
reasdna^.;  th^'  tgj^o  ibimdgtions  x)f  beiuty^^^rininetry  and 
compksuopylrfeoriivin^iBfsidh  yariona  alpprehensions,  that  no 
deyiktiozi,will  ;b€[  i^poimded  so  lugh  as 'a  corse  or  undeniable 
defo^fmity,.' without  .a  manifest  aad.  confessed  degree  of 
monstrosity.:-    '>■  '  ^  \  >  :    '     .       >  .! 

.  eLastly^  it  is  a:  very  injurious,  method  .untoiphilosophy,  and 
a  pesifpelual.promdtion  of  ignorance, :  in  points  of  obscurity, 
nor  opeuiimto  easy  cbnsiderations,  to  fallijopi^n  a  present 
iefiige  unt6  miracles ;  ;6r'  recur  unto  iminedi^  conlxiyance 
J&omthe  iinsearcbable  handi^of  Q^od.  Thusv  ui  the  conceit 
of  the  ©Til  oidiir  of  the » Jews,  phriejtians,  withput  a  fiirther 
resBair^hii^tb^tha  Veiiliy:  of  the.  thing,  or /enquiry  into  the 
cause,;di»w:ti^^a  judgmBnt  upon  them  fisom  fiie  passion  of 
their  SaYipuro  fl?hus.inithe;WOijidrous  effects  of  the  clime  of 
Ireland,  qnd  thd  [freedom  &om  all  yeAoinous.  creatures,  the 
cre(Juljiity  of  cdihmon!  .oanceit  ito^mtes  this  immunity  unto 
the'  benediefeio&^of  iSt.rPatrk&j  a^  Beda  and  Gyraldus  haye 
left  i^coi'dqd.'. Thus  the  is»  haying  9*  peculiar  mark  of  across 
mafle  by,  a  b^ack  lifet  d^wii  kisf  baik^  and  another  athwart,  or 
at  zjghi  angles  do^ni  hisrshoul^rs ;  cqmmon  opinion  ascribes 
this  &^Qx^  .tmto  a  .peculiar  signatixm,  since  iihat  beast  had 
the  hono^p^tbbear  otir  Saviour  pri  his.baefe  ,<Jeri;ainly  this 
is  niCo\am  more  dedperate  than  antipath^s,  sjlinpathiesE,  or 
occult  qiialttiea  i  wherein  by  a  final  and  satisfactive  discern- 
ment of  faith,  we  lay  the  last  and  particularleffects  upon  the 
first  and  general  cause  of  all  things;  whereaei  in  the  other, 
we  !doy  but  palliiM^  our :  det'ertmnafcions,  until  our  advanced 
endeavours  do  totally  teject,  or  partially  s^lVe  .their  evasions. 


'       CHAPTER  Xlli 

,   A  Daemon  concerning  Btachnm.'  '    ,  '  . 

These  being  therefore  two  opinions  repugnant  imto  each 
other,  it  may  hot  be  pi'e6umptiv€(  or  scefptieal  to  doubt  of 
both.  •  And  beleause  we  remain  imperfect  in  the  general 
theory  of  colours,  we  shall  deliver  at  present  a  short  dis- 
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coveiy  of  Uadmess ;  wherein  although  perhaps  we  afford  no 
greater  satisfaction  than  others,  ^et  shall  we  empiricallT  and 
sensibly  discourse  hereof;  deducing  the  causes  of  blaccness 
from  such  originals  in  nature,  as  we  do  generally  observe 
things  are  denigrated  by  art.  And  herein  I  hope  our  pro- 
gression will  not  be  thought  unreasonable ;  for,  art  being 
the  imitation  of  nature,  or  nature  at  the  second  hand,  it  is 
but  a  sensible  expression  of  effects  dependent  on  the  same, 
though  more  removed  causes :  and  therefore  the  works  of 
the  ojie  may  serre  to  discover  the  other.  And  though 
colours  of  bodies  may  arise  according  to  the  receptions, 
refraction^  or  modification  of  light;  yet  are  there  certain 
materials  which  may  dispose  them  unto  such  qualities.^ 

And  first,  things  become,  by  a  sooty  or  fuliginous  matter 
proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies,  terrified ;  not  taking 
fuUgo  strictly,  but  in  opposition  unto  &r/<ic,  that  is,  any  kind 
of  vaporous  or  made^ing  excretion,  and  comprehending 
avadvfilafficy  that  is,  as  Aristotle  defines  it,  a  separation  of 
moist  and  iry  parts  made  bythe  action  of  heat  or  fire,  and 
colouring  bodies  objected.  Hereof  in  his  Meteors,  firom  the 
qualities  of  the  suDJect,  he  raiseth  three  kinds ;  the  exhala- 
tions from  ligneous  and  lean  bodies,  as  bones,  hair,  and  the 
like,  he  called  k&itvoc,  Jwnus;  from  fat  bodies,  and  such  as 
have  not  their  fatness  conspicuous  or  separated,  he  termeth 
XiyyiQffuliao,  as  wax,  resin,  pitch,  or  turpentine  5  that  from 
unctuous  bodies,  and  such  whose  oiliness  is  evident,  he 
named  Kvlvtra  or  nidor.  Kow  eveiy  one  of  these  do  blacken 
bodies  objected  unto  them,  and  are  to  be  conceived  in  the 
sooty  and  fuliginous  matter  expressed. 

I  say,  proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrified, 
that  is,  the  oQ,  fat,  and  unctuous  parts,  wherein  consist  the 
principles  of  flammability.  Not  pure  and  refined  sulphur, 
as  in  the  spirits  of  wine  ofben  rectified ;  but  contamiog 
terrestrious  parts,  and  carrving  with  it  the  volatile  salt  of 
the  body,  and  such  as  is  mstinguishable  by  taste  in  soot : 
nor  vulgar  and  usual  sulphur,  for  that  leaves  none  or  very 
little  blackness,  except  a  metalline  body  receive  the 
exhalation. 

I  sav,  torrified,  singed,  or  suffering  some  impression  fpom 
fire ;  thus  are  bodies  casually  or  artificially  denigrated,  which 

'  And  though  colours,  d&c]    First  added  in  the  6tli  edit. 
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in  tkeir  nataxala  are  of  another  complexion ;  thus  are  char- 
coals  made  black  hj  an  infection  of  their  own  sufitus  ;  so  is 
it  tme  what  is  affinned  of  combustible  bodies,  adu9ta  mgra^ 
fermta.  alba:  black  at  first  from  the  fuliginous  tincture, 
whidi  being  exhaled  they  bec<nne  white,  as  is  perceptible  in 
ash^.  Ana  so  doth  fire  cleanse  and  nurify  bodies,  because 
it  consumes  the  sulphurous  parts,  which  before  did  make 
them  foul,  and  therefore  refines  those  bodies  which  will  never 
be  mundified  by  water.  Thus  camphire,  of  a  white  sub- 
stance, by  its  Jyldgo  afTordeth  a  deep  black.  So  is  pitch 
black,  although  it  proceed  from  the  same  tree  with  resin,  the 
one  distilling  forth,  the  other  forced  by  fire.  So  of  the 
mjffUus  of  a  torch,  do  painters  make  a  yelyet  black ;  so  is 
kmp-black  made ;  so  oi  burnt  hart-homs  a  sable ;  so  is  bacon 
denigrated  in  chinmeya ;  so  in  fevers  and  hot  distempers 
from  choler  adust  is  caused  a  blackness  in  our  tongues, 
teeth,  and  excretions ;  so  are  tuHla^o,  brant-corn  and  trees 
black  by  blasting ;  so  parts  cauterized,  ^mgrenated,  side- 
rated,  and  mortified,  become  black,  the  radi^  moisture,  or 
vital  sulphur  suffering  an  extinction,  and  smothered  in  the 
part  affected.  So  not  only  actual  but  potential  &re — not 
burning  fire,  but  abo  corroding  water — ^wiU  induce  a  black- 
ness. So  are  chimneys  and  fiirnac^s  generally  blacky  except 
they  receive  a  dear  and  manifest  sulphur ;  for  the  smoke  of 
sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and  is  commonly  used  by 
women  to  whiten  tiffanies,  which  it  performeth  by  an  acid, 
vitriolous,  and  penetrating  spirit  ascending  from  it,  by 
reason  whereof  it  is  not  apt  to  \indle  anythii^ :  nor  will  it 
easily  light  a  candle,  until  that  spirit  be  spent,  and  the  flame 
ap^roacheth  the  match.  This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  spirit 
TOich,  with  such  activity  and  compunction  invadeth  the 
brains  and  nostrils  of  those  that  receive  it.  And  thus  when 
BeUonius  affirmeth  the  charcoals  made  out  of  the  wood  of 
oxycedar  are  white.  Dr.  Jordan,  in  his  judicious  discourse 
of  mineral  waters,  yieldeth  the  reason,  because  their  vapours 
are  rather  sulphureous  than  of  any  other  combustible  sub- 
stance. So  we  see  that  Tinby  coals  will  not  black  linen 
hanged  in  the  smoke  thereof,  but  rather  whiten  it  bv  reason 
of  the  drjring  and  penetrating  quality  of  sulphur,  which  will 
make  red  roses  white.  And  therefore  to  conceive  a  general 
blackness  in  hell,  and  yet  therein  the  pure  and  refined  flames 
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•  of  sulpKur,  is  no  pliiloBopliical  conception,  nor  will  it  well 
consist  with  the  •Teal  effects  of  its  natnra 

These  aare^the  advetiient  iad  aftifieiAL  ways  of  denigrationy 
answei^bly  wheveto  maybe  the  nfitural 'progpless.    These 

.  are  th§  ways  whereby  culinary  aind  cOixtnion&eB  do  operate, 
and  correi^ndient  hereunto  ihay .  "be  '  the  effedts  of  fire 
elemdntal& :  Bo  may  bitumen,  ooals,  j^^  black-lead,  and  divers 

.  miaebal  earths  become  black;. ibeing  eithi^r  'fuli^caifl  con- 
cretiolns  in.the  eao^  or  suffeiiiLg asdoseh  £K)fn  denigrating 
principles. in.  their  ^ormdtddn.  So  m£sn  a^d  other  aninuds 
receive  difEerent  tinctures  &oni  coidstitui^nl  ahd  complezional 
efflovesifaences,  and  dbsoend  stiUiowet,  ^  i&y  partake  of  the 
fulidjious' flind  denigrkting  huin^ur.  ,  And  so  msLj  the 
Ethiopian^  or  [Negroes  hecdrtie,  i coal^-black,  from  Adiginous 
efflorescences  and  completienal  ti^ictures  arising  from  such 
probabilities, /as  JWB  have  declhred;be&ire.  ■ 

The'  second  way  whereby  bodies^bpeomeoblack,;  is  an  atra- 
mentous    coiiditio](i   or    mixture^  that  lis^i  a  vitnblate  or  . 

'  copperas  ^  Qualify  conjoinikg  wiidi  alteirestrious  kod  ^istrin- 
gent  humi%ty  ^  mar  so  is  atrdmentum  s^aripiorium,  or  writiag 

.  ink  commonly  made  by  odpperas  cast  upon  d  decoctidn  or 

-  infUsion  of  gialls.^  I  say  a^  viibriobus  or  cojipecas  quality  ; 
for  vitriol  is  the  -activo  or<  ohi^f .  ingredieni!  in  wk,  and  no 
other,  salt  that  I>  know  "sHUstvike  the  ehlour /wi&  ^alls: 

, neither  alum^isal-gdm,  nitre,  nor  amiboniadk;r  Now,'4irtificial 

.  copperaa,^  aad  such  as  w&  commoii^  use,  Js  a  rough  and 
acrimozkidus  kidd:  of  salt  diawn  out  oi  ferreoikB  and  eniginous 
earths,  j)artokiiig  diiefly  of  iron  and<copper;  the  mue  of 
copper,.'the  green  moat  of  iroii.     !Nbc  is  it  imusuikl  to  dis- 

.  at^ve.fragnients  of  iron  iii  the  liquor  thereof  for  advantage 
in  the!  coneretioik  I  say,  a  teirestrious  or  astringeiit  hu- 
midity ;  fbr Mthout . this  theirewiU  <»isu&  no tinofcure ;  for 
copperas  in  a. decoction  6f  lettuce  or  inallows  affimis  no 
black,  which  with  an  astringent  niixtutid. it  will  do,  though 
it  be  made  up  with  ,bil,  as  in .  prin^ldng  and  painting  iok.^ 
But  whereas  in  this  composition  We  xmeiaxit^  nut-galls,  that 
is,  an'eifcr^scenfee  from  the  baik,  therein  we  follow  and  beat 
upon  the  old  receipt';  for*  aiiy  plant  (^  aiustere  and  stiptick 

^copperas.]    B/etAeeopp&^rilitr  ' 

*  aain  printing,  d:c.]  There  is  noe  eoppertruBt  in  printiDge  ink,  which 
IB  made  of  lamp  black  and  oyle.^ — Wr» 
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panto  (vnIL'jtfQ&e,.asi  I  liave  experimented  in  hktort,  myro- 
hidfi^  vtyrius  hriAmtiaa^  halaustiumy  and  red  roses.  And 
i^cfeed^sSEfbsti  dj»30ctioD8: of  astringent' 'plaAtB,  of  what  colour 
m^/Bv^Ao  leave  iti^tbie  Hquor  adeep  and  muscadine  red; 
w}iii3h  \>j  additoii;  of  yitiriol  -  descends  intbi  a  black :  and  so 
Dioacotidea  in.hifi.i3ecei]^  of  ink,  leaves  dut  gall,  and  with 
eoppctms  ^oaliie^  uaex^lsbat.^ 

cNow.^  if  we  ^eosquire  in  what  part  of  vitiSdlthis  atramental 
ajld;aeni^^!iiitin^j  condition  lodgetb,  it  will  ^eem  especiallj  to 
lie!  incthe  more  fixed  salt  therecS*,    For  the  phlegm  or  aqueous 

' eviporibticm  will  not. denigrate;,  nor  yet^  etaiiits  of  vitriol, 
wIuuQb.  e^tnj  with/; thesm^volatdle. and  tiibnluer:  salt.  Edrif 
upon^a.decoction'iof  ^ppera3< and gaU^te pourisd the  spirits 
or,  oil  of  vitriol^  theiliquor  will  relinqniifilx  his  blackness ;  the 
g^^aadpaftaof  the  /eopperaS({>recapitate.  unto  the  bottom, 
aa^fljtbe.ink  gctiw  dear  lagsiili,  which  itr  will  not  so  eadhr  do 
i^dcomlnoii  is^  because  that'guku  is  disabled  therein,  which 
.hind^deHih.tbe;  separation.  But  colbdthiur^  or  vitriol  burnt, 
thattgjhWikoA jredtL0SB,! containing  the  fixed  salt, wiU make 
good  ink ;  and  so  will  the  lixivium;  or  ly^yrtujiAB  thereof  with 
waim.>W;a^;'!  but  the  terra  or  infiipidr^eairiih  remaining, 
ad^rd» n^^bck at  all^  but  serves inijmasuy^tUiii^  for'  a  gross 
audjuaf^.red*>  -Aadd.  though  spirits*  or  vitriol,  projected 
:Upo&Tadi(!eo<Macal!o£igaIl9^w)U.^iX9t  raise  ablac^,  y^t  if  these 
f^iiritsi  Jbe/.anj  ^ way . fixed^  or  return  into  vitribl  again, i  the 
same  w^U.^act>  th^  £i»nne(r;parts,^and  denigrate  as  before. 
And  if:Wi0'yet:ixiak&  a  more  exact. enquity,'by  what  this  salt 
«f  yitrioliitKii^i  peouliffl^  gites;  this'ccdooiry:  we  shall  find  it 
to.l;er&9m(.s<iinetal^ne\aoa£tip  ^c^d«Uj  an  iron.pro- 

p^^'OCcfegpreOtLSrparincip^tidn.  .^i^or  blu&'rdopp^ras^  which 
.de^^j[>lic^e^o{  thei copper^  Will  do  it  butiWeakly,  verdigris 

'  whmic  Mk  mode  p£  cop^.^ill  not  do  it  at  all.  But  the 
filings  01  iron  infused  in  vinegar,  wiU  with,  a;  ddcoction  of 

.  galls  ^ak0  .goQjd  ink,  without  amy  copperas  •  at  .all;;  and  so 
wittii9^NElan;[of;>lo«d^stone,.wh9eh  is  of  affinity  >ith  iron. 
AmA,  thoiujgh  Txuimi  (SdnspicUously.  in  iron,  yet  'such  a  calcan- 

.  thous>oz^  al^nlm^tous  qiuality  we  will  not  wholly  i^bt  ii^  other 

L  m^tala;  wWijebjr  we  ofiten  ^bserye  black  tinetuires  in  their 
solutions}^    Thus  a  leibon, .  quince^  or  sharp:  ajpple  cut  Irith  a 

*  $oOt,]    Bui  ^e  niewit  towih«  or  Uan]^  *)6ta— ^  Wr. 

*  wpperoui]  .  Ileade  copper^rust,  and  boo  Ht  i».^  Wr. 
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knife  becomes  immediately  blads.  And  from  ihe  like  cftofle, 
artichokes.  So  sublimate  beat  up  with  whites  of  ^gs,  if 
touched  with  a  knife,  becomes  incontinently  black.  So 
agma  fortis,  whose  ingredient  is  vitriol,  will  make  white 
bodies  black.  So  leather,  dressed  with  the  bark  of  oak,  is 
easily  made  black  by  a  bare  solution  of  copperas.  So  divers 
mineral  waters  and  such  as  participate  of  iron,  upon  an 
infusion  of  galls,  become  of  a  dark  colour,  and  entering  xmon 
black.  So  steel  infused,  makes  not  only  the  liquor  du^^, 
but,  in  bodies  wherein  it  concurs  with  proportionable  tinc- 
tures, makes  also  the  excretions  black.  And  so  also  &om 
this  vitriolous  quality,  mercurius  dulcis,  and  vitriol  vomitive, 
occasions  black  ejections.  But  whether  this  denigrating 
quality  in  copperas  proceedeth  from  an  iron  participation,  or 
rather  in  iron  from  a  vitriolous  communication ;  or  whether 
black  tinctures  from  metallical  bodies  be  not  from  vitriolotis 
parts  contained  in  the  sulphur,  since  common  sulphur  con- 
taineth  also  mnch  vitriol,  may  admit  consideration.  However 
in  this  way  of  tincture,  it  seemeth  plain,  that  iron  and  vitriol 
are  the  powerful  denigrators.^ 

Such  a  condition  there  is  naturally  in  some  living  creatures. 
Thus  that  black  humour  by  Aristotle  named  ^oXoc,  and  com- 
monly translated  atramentwn^  may  be  occasioned  in  the 
cuttle-fish.  Such  condition  there  is  naturally  in  some  pl&nts, 
as  blackberries,  walnut-rinds,  black  cherries ;  whereby  they 
extinguish  inflammations,  o(»roborate  the  stomach,  and  are 
esteemed  spedfical  in  the  epilepsy.  Such  an  atramentous 
condition  there  is  to  be  foimd  sometime  in  the  blood,  when 
tiiat  which  some  call  acettm^  mtriolumj  concurs  with  parts 
prepared  for  this  tincture.  And  so  from  these  conditions 
the  Moors  might  possibly  become  iN'egroes,  receiving  atra- 
mentous impressions  in  some  of  those  ways,  whose  possibility 
is  by  us  declared. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  we  affirm  there  are  vitriolous  parts, 
qualities,  and  even  at  some  distance  vitriol  itself  in  living 
bodies ;  for  there  is  a  sour  stiptick  salt  diffused  through  the 
earth,  which  passing  a  concoction  in  plants,  becometh 
milder  and  more  agreeable  unto  the  s^ose ;  and  this  is  that 
vegetable  vitriol,  whereby  divers  plants  contain  a  grate- 
ful sharpness,  as  lemons,  pomegranates,  cherries;  or  an 
'  Bvit  wh^fwr,  ^te,'\    Fint  added  in  8rd  edition. 
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austere  and  inconcocted  rouglmess,  as  sloes,  medlars,  and 
quinces.  And  that  not  only  vitriol  is  a  cause  of  blackness, 
but  tbe  salts  of  natural  bodies  do  carry  a  powerful  stroke  in 
the  tincture  and  varnish  of  all  things,  we  shall  not  deny,  if 
we  contradict  not  experience,  and  the  visible  art  of  dyers, 
who  advance  and  graduate  their  colours  with  salts.*  Fop 
the  decoctions  of  simples  which  bear  the  visible  colours  of 
bodies  decocted,  are  dead  and  evanid,  without  the  commiz- 
tion  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  also  apparent 
in  chemical  preparations.  So  cinnabar*  becomes  red  by  the 
acid  exhalation  of  sulphur,  which  otherwise  presents  a  pure 
and  niveous  white.  86  spirits  of  salt  upon  a  blue  paper 
make  an  orient  red.  So  tartar,^  or  vitriol  upon  an  innision 
of  violets  affords  a  delightful  crimson.  Thus  it  is  wonderful 
what  variety  of  colours  the  spirits  of  saltpetre,  and  especially, 
if  they  be  kept  in  a  glass  wnile  they  pierce  the  sides  thereof; 
I  say,  what  orient  greens  they  will  project.  Prom  the  like 
spirits  in  the  earth  the  plants  thereof  perhaps  acquire  their 
verdure.  And  from  such  solary*  irradiations  may  those 
wondrous  varieties  arise,  wMch  are  observable  in  animals, 
as  mallard's  heads,  and  peacock's  feathers,  receiving  intention 
or  alteration  according  as  they  are  presented  unto  the  light. 

Thus  saltpetre,  ammoniack,  and  mineral  spirits  emit  delect- 
able and  various  colours ;  and  common  agtta  .^^  will  in 
some  green  and  narrow-mouthed  glasses,  about  the  verges 
thereof,  send  forth  a  deep  and  geniianella  blue. 

Thus  have  we  at  last  drawn  our  conjectures  unto  a  period ; 
wherein  if  our  contemplations  afford  no  satisfaction  unto 
others,  I  heme  our  attempts  will  bring  no  condemnation  on 
ourselves:  ror  (besides  that  adventures  in  knowledge  are 
laudable,  and  the  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  oftentimes 
improveable  hints  unto  better),  although  in  this  long  journey 
we  miss  the  intended  end,  yet  are  there  many  things  of 
truth  disclosed  by  the  way ;  and  the  collateral  verity  may 
unto  reasonable  speculations  somewhat  requite  the  capital 
indiscoveiy. 

*  Whence  the  colours  of  plants,  &o.  may  arise. 

^  Mifo.]    And  alltims,  which  are  a  kind  of  salte. — Wr, 

*  CMMioftar.]  Soe  the  oyle  of  tartar  poured  on  the  filing  of  Bnoil 
wood  make  an  excellent  red  inke. — Wr, 

•  Unrtar,']  A  drop  of  the  oyle  of  sulphur  tuitf  oonsenre  of  red  roMB 
into  a  scarlat. — Wr, 
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■  CHAPTEE  Xin7 

Of  Chjpeies, 

GB5A.T  wonder  it  is  not,  we  are  to  seiekv  in  the  original  of 
Ethiopians,  and  natural  Negroes,  ;bemg  also  at  a  loss  con- 
cerning the  original  of  (ryp^ies^  .and  counterfeit  Moors, 
observable  in  manj  parts  of  Europe,  Asia/ and  AMca. 

^  Oh^p.  xUi.  &  xiy.  first  appeared  In^pd  edition. 

•  concerning  the  original  of  Gifipdes.^  Tnig  question,  unlike  the  greater 
nnmber  of  those  'which  have  oocupied  the  attention  of-  Sir  l^omas, 
Woul^  seem  lesa  and  less  likely  -to*  be  imswQred, .  as  yekns  roll  Km.  While 
the  lurogre^s  of  sqienoe  and'  ^e  ditopyeries  whi(^  rdjward  the  patience 
and  acuteness  of  modem  investigation, .  are  daily-  afiEbrding  us  satis- 
^toij'  explanations  of  various'  phenoniena  iii  nature,  the  origin  of 
Gipsies  is  a  question  whicfe  tiife  lapse  of  time  is  daily  removing  &rther 
from  oar  reaeh.  'iXiittle  has  the^fbre  been  done  tcrwards  Its  solution, 
but  itp  eoUect^4i:4:  compare  former' opiiyto^s  aod  speqalations..  The  cri- 
terion^ which  seems  the  most  to  be  relied  upon,  is  tha|i  of  language. 
Sir  Thomas  gives  us  no  authority  for  his  assertion  thai  the  dizQect  of 
the^  0:yp^e8  is  Sclavonian  :  an  assertion  1vh;ch  inclines. him  to  the 
opinib^  that  they  <;ame  origi^Mly  fj-om  the;north<of  Europe.  A  very 
diiSocdnt  idLeoiy  was  auggefitodlby.  J^tittosr,  and  ad^ckjsted  after  great 
■labouf;  afid  research  '^^h  ev^jcy  <^p|)eiBurainc^Qf  jjrpbaj)jljty,  by'Grrellman. 
He  has  given  k  comparative  .voqabulary,  sKowingja  stipking.  affinity 
between  tn6  Cypsy  and  Hih^pdstai^ee  languages. ,  Captain  Bidiardson, 
in  the  Asiatic  .«c*corc^6s  (vol.' vit  'p. '451),  has  'carried  the  point  stHl 
iurther.  tod  establiahed  an  sffinityi  between  theiiiaffid  a  tribe  in  India., 
call^  toe  Ba^eegurs«  3E^rofe^or  ?aUa8  ahd  othep  ^<^rs  have  remarked 
this  similarity  of  hjnguage;  ;Ifr;  Pritchiird  is  .  decidedly  oif  .opinion 
that  their  origin  was  Indian.  Mr.  BCoyland,  of  Sheffield,  with  the 
benevolent  object  of  bette;dng  their  condition,  t6ok  great  pains  some 
y^ans '  ^o  to  investigate  their  history,  and  espiseiauy  their  present 
utatei;  irndxpiblisbedai volume  on. this  subjed^  entitled,  '^  A  Htsiorical 
/Si(i'V^of  ihs  Customs,  ff obits,  an4  Present  State  qfthe  Gypsies^'* 
8v6;  X"ork>  1816.  ,   .    .    ,     .. 

/-  Brand  (in  hia  Observations  on  Popular  Ai^tiquities,  tof.  ii.  432)  speaks 
of  tb«  Oypsies  as  of  Hindoo  origin,  piiolwbljjr  of  tiie  lowest  caste,  called 
Pariars,  or  Sudors  ;  and  says,  they  probably  emigrated  about  1408,  in 
consequence  of  the  conquests  of  Timnr  Beg.  Park  mentions  a  wan- 
dering tribe  named  Libey,  whom-  he  had  seen  in  his  travels  in  Africa^ 
very  similar  in. their  habits  and  jtmetoms  to  the  Gypsies.  A  different 
solution  has  been  proposed  by  im  anonymQus  writ^  in  the  Genileman^s 
Ma>gadne  (vol.  Ixxii.  291),  who  thinks  it  very  probable  that  they  are 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xvi.  respecting  the  descendants 
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Common  Opinion  deriv^th  them  from  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  thejr  derive  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
accoiint  hereof,  as  Munster  discovered  in  the  letters  and  pass 
which  they  obtained'  from  Sigismund  tHe  emperor.  That 
they  fipstf  came  out' of  lesser-  Egjfpt,  that' haying  defected 
from  the  Christiah  rtije,  audid  relapsed  unto  palgan  ritesj  sOme 
of  every  family  were  lenjbiaed  tjiis  piaaiice  to  wander  about 
the  world.  Or,  as  Aventinus  delivereth,  they  pretend  for 
this  vagiftbond  course  a  judgment  of  God  upon  .their  fore- 
iathera,  who  refined  to*  entertoijitheVirgiu Mary  and  J&suSy 
when  she  fled>  into  th^r  country. '  '■ 

Which  account  notwithstanding  is  of  little  probability: 

of  Ishmael.  He  observes  that  they  inhabited  in  the  first  plat^le  the 
urildemeSB  of  Paian.;  ihit  they  inoreased  prodigioira^,  and>  imder  the 
appellation  of  Al  Arab  al  mpstd-reba,  or  instUious  ArcAs,  hived  off  from 
Arabia  Deserta  jand  PeiraBa^-  then  too  narrow  to  coQtain  them,  into  the 
neighbouring'conntry  of  Sl^fpt:  So  that  both' the 'African  and  Asiatic 
shores  of  th^  Bed-'Sea  became  inhabited  by  the^e'  iiomadic  Arabia.  He 
therefore  rather  inclines  to  suppose  the  Gypsies,  who  made  their  opi^ear- 
ance  in  Europe  in  l^e  eariy-  p3irt  of  the  l5th  oentuiy,  tp  have  beefn  a 
migration  r  of  t^iese  Arabs,  whose,  country  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
ferocious  cdn^ist^ , between  Taljierlane  and  Bajazet — ^ihan,to  have  been 
Soders  driven ' fromi  India  by ' Tiinur  B^g. ,  In;  bo^roboration  of  his 
theory  he  remarks;  ihe'  greatisr  pfoplnqai^y  of  Arabia 'And  Egypt  to 
Europe.  He  oo^lijides  ^y  njqtiol^^  a  'sul]iBeqaent  migitition  1^  from 
Egypt,,  a  century. )|Lt^r,  by  Zingoneusr-when  that  coimiprywaa  invaded 
by  Solyms^n  the  Xjreftt.        .    \    ,       *  '  .    '•         / 

The  appellations  J^gyptiam  aiid  Ziriff^mees  are  readily  accolinted  for  on 
the  8up^b^«|(af  of  tlis  wi«i|(sj7Wyare  not,  after  all,  peirhapsy  precluded 
from  availing:  tv^elytiis,  to  i  jSeRtajn  ^^Qtenjty  of  both  taeories.      :  >  . 

An  amusing  account  is  given,  in  the  Oe^fUleman*8  Magaeine,  for  Dec. 
1801,  of  a  Gypsy  supper  in  the.  New  Forest.  Dr.  Knox  relates,  in  his 
last  Winter  Eveking,  the  following  incident,  in  proof  of  the  piety , of  the 
Gypsies:  "iA- large  party  had  requested  leave  to  rest  tneir  weary 
limbs,  duriiigAthe  night,  ia  J(&e'  shelter  of  a  bam ;  and  the  owner  tooK 
the  opporti^iity  of  list^^ng<.  to  their  conversation.  He  found  their 
last  emploympBt  at  niight;,  mi4  t^eir  first  in  the  morning,  was  prayer. 
And  though  th^y  could  te?tch  their  children  nothing  else,  they  taught 
them  to  suppHbate,  in  an  unpouth  but  pious 'language,  the  assistance  of 
^  friend,  in  a  world  wherd  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  little  regarded. 
1  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  theses  poor  neglected  brethren  are 
^ery  devout,  and  remarkably  disposed  to  attribute  all  eventf  to  the 
interppsitioh  of  a  particular  Providence." 

It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  "with  too  much  probability,  whether  his 
lienevolent  infei^ii<»e  in  their  fevour  would  be  borne  out  by  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  their  general  character. 
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for  the  general  stream  of  writers,  who  enquire  into  their  ori- 
ginal, insist  not  upon  this ;  and  are  so  Httle  satisfied  in  their 
descent  firom  Egypt,  that  thej  deduce  them  &om  several 
other  nations.  Polydore  Virgd  accounting  them  originally 
Syrians ;  Fhilippus  Bergomas  fetcheth  them  from  Ohaldea; 
'Eaeaa  Sylvius  m>m  some  part  of  Tartary ;  Bellonius  no  fiir- 
ther  than  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria ;  nor  Aventinus  than  the 
confines  of  Hungaria.* 

That  they  are  no  Egyptians,  Bellonius  maketh  evident  :t 
who  met  ^at  droves  of  Gypsies  in  Egypt,  about  Qrand 
Cairo,  MatsBrea,  and  the  villages  on  tlu&  banks  of  Nilus,  who 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  strangers  unto  that  nation, 
and  wanderers  irom  foreign  parts,  even  as  they  are  esteemed 
with  us. 

That  they  came  not  out  of  Egypt  is  also  probable,  because 
their  first  appearance  was  in  Germany,  since  the  year  1400 ; 
nor  were  thev  observed  before  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  is  deducible  from  Munster,  Genebrar^  Grantsius,  and 
Ortilius. 

But  that  they  first  set  out  not  far  from  Germany,  is  also 
probable  from  their  language,  which  was  the  Sclavonian 
tongue;  and  when  they  wandered  afterward  into  France, 
they  were  commonly  called  Bohemians,  which  name  is  stiU 
retained  for  Gypsies.  And  therefore  when  Grantsius  deU- 
vereth,  they  &rst  appeared  about  the  Baltick  Sea;  when 
Bellonius  deriveth  tnem  from  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia^  and 
others  from  about  Hungaria,  they  speak  not  repugnantlj 
hereto :  for  the  language  of  those  nations  was  Sclavonian^  at 
least  some  dialect  thereof. 

But  of  what  nation  soever  they  were  at  first,  they  are  now 
almost  of  all :  associating  unto  them  some^of  every  country 
where  thejr  wander.  "Wnen  they  wiU  be  lost,  or  whether  at 
all  again,  is  not  without  some  doubt ;  for  unsettled  nations 
have  out-lasted  others  of  fixed  habitations.  And  though 
Gypsies  have  been  banished  by  most  Christian  princes,  yet 
have  they  found  some  countenance  from  the  great  Turk,  who 
sufiereth  them  to  live  and  maintain  publick  stews  near  the 
imperial  city  in  Pera,  of  whom  he  often  maketh  a  politick 
advantage,  employing  them  as  spies  into  other  nations,  under 
which  title  they  were  banished  by  Charles  the  Eifth. 
*  Feynomd.  de  Cordwa  didaaeal*  nrnU^,         f  Obsenmt,  1.  2. 
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CHAPTBE  XIV. 

Cf  aotne  others. 

Wb  commonly  accuse  the  fancies  of  elder  times  in  the  im- 

S roper  figures  of  heaven  assigned  unto  constellations,  which 
0  not  seem  to  answer  them,  either  in  Greek  or  Barbarick 
spheres.  Yet  equal  incongruities  have  been  commonly  com'- 
mitted  by  geographers  and  historians,  in  the  figural  resem- 
blances of  several  ^regions  on  earth.  While  by  Livy  and 
Julius  Susticus  the  island  of  Britain  is  made  to  resemble  a 
long  dish  or  two-edged  axe ;  Italy  by  Numatianus  to  be  lie 
an  oak-leaf,  and  Spain  an  ox-hide ;  while  the  fancy  of  Strabo 
makes  the  habitated  earth  like  a  cloak :  and  Dionysius  Afer 
win  have  it  like  a  sling ;  with  many  others  observable  in  good 
writers,*  yet  not  made  out  jfrom  the  letter  or  signification : — 
acquitting  astronomy  in  the  figures  of  the  zodiack ;  wherein 
they  are  not  justified  unto  stoct  resemblances,  but  rather 
made  out  from  the  effects  of  sun  or  moon  in  these  several 
portions  of  heaven,  or  from  peculiar  influences  of  those  con- 
stellations, which  some  way  make  good  their  names. 

Which  notwithstanding  being  now  authentic  by  prescript 
tion,  may  be  retaiued  in  their  naked  deceptions,  and  namea 
translated  from  substances  known  on  eajrth.  And  there^ 
fore  the  learned  Hevelius,  ia  his  accurate  Selenoaraphy^  or 
description  of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  tne  snowB 
appellations  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains,  unto  the  parts 
of  that  lumiuary ;  and  rather  than  use  invented  names  or 
human  denpminations,  with  witty  congruity  hath  placed 
Mount  Sinai,  Taurus,  Msdotis  Palus,  the  Mediterranean  Sea^ 
Mauritania,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  moon. 

More  hardly  can  we  find  the  Hebrew  letters  in  the  heavena 
made  out  of  the  greater  and  lesser  stars,  which  put  together 
do  make  up  worcb,  wherein  cabalistical  speculators  conceive 
they  read  events  of  future  things.f  And  how,  from  the  stars 
in  the  head  of  Medusa,  to  miake  out  the   word  Charab^ 

*  TacU,dewtaJvl.Agrk,  Jmclii/n,w8^hdeS<¥>roJMCO,wjf.2. 
■^  The  cabala  of  the  Btars. 
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and  thereby  desolation  presignified  unto  Greece  or  Javan 
numerallj  characterized  in  that  word,  requireth  no  rigid 
ifeader.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  lon- 
gitude, while  in  modem  tables  the  hundred  and  eightieth 
degree  is  more  than,  thirty  degrees  beyond  that  part  where 
Ptolemy  placeth'  an  180.  Nor.  wifl.  "the  wider  and  more 
western  term  of  longitude,  from  whence  the  modems  begin 
their  comtaensuration,  sufficiently  salve  <^e  difference,  t 
The  ancients  began  tne  mciasure  of  longitude  from'  the  Por- 
tunate  Islands  or  Canaries,  the  moderns  from' the  Azores  or 
islands  of  St.  Michael;  but.  since  the  Az6res  are  but  fifteen 
degrees  more  west,  why  th'e  modems  shoidd  reckon  ,180, 
where  Ptolemy  accouirfjeth  above"  220,  or  though  thev  lake 
in  fifteen  degrees, at  tbte  West,  why  they  bhduld  reckon  thirty 
at  the  east,  beyond  the  same  measure,n^^yet  ^o  be  deter- 
mined, noi^  would  it  be  much  advantaged,  if  we  should  con* 
ceive  that  the  compute  of  Ptolemy  were  riot  so  agreeable 
unto  thei  Canaries,  as  the  Hesperides'  or  islands  of- Capo 
Terde.J    '  '    •    .     •  -  ^  •  ;    ■''     " 

Whether  tJie  compute  of  months  fifom  the  first  appeajrance 
of  the  moon-  Whi<?h  VKvera  nations  have  followed,  be  not  a 
more  perturbed  way  than  that  which  accounts  frofnthci  con- 
junction may  seem  of  reasonable  doubt  ;§  nek  only  from  the 
uncertainty  of  its  appfearancfe'  in  foul  and  cloudy  weather, 
but  unequal  time  in  any;  that  is, .  sooner  or  -later,  according 
as  the  moon  shall  be  in  the  signs  of  long  desceiision,  as 
Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  in  the  perigeum  or  swiftest  motion, 
and  in  the  northern  latitude ;  vrhereby  sometimes  it  inay  be 
seen  the  very  day  of  th6  change,  as  did  obfeervAbly  Aappen, 
1654,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May:  '  'Or  whether  also 
the  compute  of  the  day  be  exactly  made-  from  the  visible 
arising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  because  the  sun  is  sometimes 
naturally  set,  and  under  the  horizon,  when  vi^bly'  it*  is 
above  it ;  from  the  causes  of  refraction,  and  such  as  mt&e  us 
behold  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  bason,  when  ^ater  is  pint  upon 
it,  which  we  could  not  discover  before,  as  under  the  verge 
thereof. 

*  Oreffard  out  of  iZ.  Ckomet,        f  Athan,  KvPcJier.  mprocemio. 
Z  Hobertus  Mues  de  globU,  §  ffevd,  Sdenog,  cap.  9. 
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"Whether  the  globe  of  the  earth  be  but  a  point  in  respect 
of  the  stars  and  firmament,  or  how  if  the  rays  thereof  do  fall 
upon  a  point,  they  are  received  in  such  variety  of  angles, 
appearing  greater  or  lessfet  JErom  .tiiffiferences  of  refraction  ? 

"Whether  if  the  motion  of  the  heavens  should  cease  awhile, 
all  things  Wbidd  instantly  perish ;  and  whether  this  assertion 
doth  not  make  the  frame  of  sublunary  things  to  hold  too 
loose  a  dependency  upon  the  first  and  conserving  cause,  at 
least  impute  too  mudi  imto  the.  motion  of  the.  heavens, 
whose  eminent  activities  are  by  he^t^  light,  and  influence, 
the  motion  itself  being  barren,  or  chiefly  serving  for  the  due 
application  of  celestial  virtues  unto  sublunary  bodies,  as 
Caoeus  hath  learnedly  observed. . 

Whether  comets  or  blazing  sti^rs  be  generally  of  such 
terrible  effects,'  as*  elder  times  have  conceived  them;^  for 
since  it  is  fi^und  that  mapy,  fron^  /whence  these  piiedictions 
are  drawn^  have  been  aboye  the  moon,  why  tji6jr  fiiav  not  be 
qualified;^ from  their  pqsitioiis,  and  aspQctd  which  they  hold 
with  stare  oi^;ff^voiiraDleni^t<ifes,  o?  why,  Qince  they  may  be 
coiiceive4  to ,  arisp  from  th^^  ^flBLuviums  of  other  stteJ,  they 
may  not  retain  the  beinig?4*y  ^  ^^^^  originals ;  ox  sinOe  the 
natures  ofjtlie  fixed*  st^j«i,ajre  ^t^lpgically  differenced!  by  the 
planets,  and;  are  esteei?ied  martal  pr  jovial,  a^pordiiig  to  the 
colours  whereby  they  ^mswer  Jihese  pjawts,  why,  although 
the  red  comets  do  carry  the  port^ntions  afM^s^th^  brightly 
white  should  not  be  of  the  influence  of ;  Jupiter  or  Venus, 
answerably  unto  Cor  ScQrpii  and  Avciairus,  is  not  absurd  to 
doubt. 

*  Whether  Muts,  dsc,"]  Aristotle  conddered  them  to  be  accidental 
fires  or  metebrs,  kindled  in  the  btmodphere.  Kepler  supposed  them  to 
be  monstetB,  generated  iti, celestial  spaoe'l 

Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  says,  that  the  comets  seem  to' him  to  be  nothing 
else  but  (as  one  inay  say)  the  dead  bodies  of  the  fixed  stars  iinburied, 
and  not  as  y6t  composed  to'  rest ;  they,  like  shadows,  wander  up  and 
down  through  the  various  regions  of  the  heavens,  till  they  have  found 
ofut  fit  places  fot  their  rekidenoe,  which  having  pitched  upon^  they  stop 
their  irregular  course,  and  being  turned  into  planets^  move  circularly 
about  some  stb*^-^(7Aat^  Bhum^iMt^ikUanMs  Worhs,  p.  63. 

Tycha^iibe  fits!  aiJbertained^  by  observatioBS  on  the  comet  of  1577, 
that  comets  are  permanent  bodies^  like  the  planets. 


TOIi.  II. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK: 

THE  PAETICULAE  PABT  CONCLUDED. 


OF  FOFCTLiLB  AHP  BBCEITED  TKNBTB,  CHIBFLT  HISTOSIOAXr^  AHI> 
BOMB  DE]>UCB]>,^1K0U  THB  HOLY  SCBIPTUBBB. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tliat  the  Forhiddm  FruU  wcu  an  Apple, 

That  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise  was  an  apple,  is 
commonlj  believed,  con&rmed  by  tradition,  perpetuated  by 
imtings,  verses,  pictures ;  and  some  bave  been  so  bad  pro- 
sodians,  as  from  tbence  to  derive  tbe  Latin  word  malum, 
because  that  fruit  was  the  first  occasion  of  evil :  wherein  not- 
withstanding determinations  are  presumptuous,  and  many 
I  perceive  are  of  another  belief.  For  some  have  conceived 
it  a  vine  ;^  in  the  mystery  of  whose  fruit  lay  the  expiation 
of  the  transgression.  Gh)ropius  Becanus,  reviving  the  conceit 
of  Baicephas,  peremptorily  concludeth  it  to  be  the  Tndian 
fig'tree,  and  by  a  witty  allegory  labours  to  confirm  the  same. 
Again,  some  mdts  pass  under  the  name  of  Adam's  apples, 
wmch  in  common  acception  admit  not  that  appellation :  the 
one  described  by  Matthiolus  under  the  name  of  Pomnm 
.  Adami,  a  very  fiEor  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  citron,  but  some- 
what rougher,  chopped  and  crannied,  vulgarly  conceived  the 
marks  of  Adam's  teeth:  another,  the  tmit  of  that  plant 
which  Serapion  termeth  Musa,  but  the  eastern  ChristiajOLS 
commonly  the  apples  of  Paradise ;  not  resembling  an  ap]ple 
in  figure,  and  in  taste  a  melon  or  cucumber.^    Which  friiits 

'  a  vine,]  By  the  &ial  influenoe  of  whose  fruit  the  nakedness  both 
of  Adam  and  of  Noah  were  exposed.  See  the  Tarffum  qf  JomaAan. 
— /# 
^  •  again,  dfcc]  The  fmit-sho^s  of  London  exhibit  a  lar^  kind  of 
citron  labelled.  Forbidden  Frmt,  respecting  which,  and  l£e  Pomum 
Adami  of  Matthiolus,  I  have  the  following  obliging  and  satisfiustory 
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altbough  thej  have  receiYed  appeUations  suitable  unto  the 
traditian,  yet  we  cannot  from  &enee  infer  they  were  this 
fruit- in  question.  No  more  than  Jrbor  mke,  so  commonly 
caUed,  to  obtaiii  its  name  from  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise, 
or  Jrbor  Judcs^  to  be  the  same  which  supplied  the  gibbet 
unto  Judas. 

Again,  iiiere  is  no  determination  in  the  text ;  wherein  is 
only  particularised,  ^hat  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  tree  good  for 
food,  and  pleasant  mito  the  eye,  in  which  regards  many  excel 
idle  apple :  and  therefore  learned  men  do  wisely  eonceiye  it 
inexplicable;  and^Philo  puts  determination  unto  despair, 
when  he  affirmetii  the  same  kind  of  fruit  was  never  pro- 
duced since.  Surely  w^re  it  not  requisite  to  have  been  con- 
cealed, it  had  not  passed  unspecified ;  nor  the  tree  revealed 
which  concealed  i£eir  nakedness,  and  that  concealed  which 
revealed  it ;  for  in  the  same  chapter  mention  is  made  of  fig- 
leaves.  And  the  like  particulajra,  although  they  seem  im- 
dbrcumstantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture ;  so  is  it 
^eeified  that  Elias  sat  under  a  juniper-tree,  Absalom  hanged 
by  an  oak,  and  Zaccheus  got  up  into  a  sycamore. 

And  although,  to  condemn  such  indeterminables,  unto  him 
that  demanded  on  what  hand  Yenus  was  wounded,  the  phi- 
losopher thought  it  a  sufficient  resolution,  to  re-inquire  upon 
what  legXing  Philip  halted ;  and  the  Jews  not  undoubtodly 
resolved  of  the  sciatiea  side  of  Jacob,  do  cautiously  in  i^eii 
diet  abstain  from  the  sinews  of  both;^  yet  are  there  many 
nice  particulars  which  may  be  autiientically  determined. 
Thait  Peter  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus,  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  GHiat  our  Saviour  eat  the  Passover  in  an  upper 
room,  we  may  determine  from  the  text.  And  some  we  may 
concede  which  the  Scripture  plainly  defines  not.  That  the 
dial  of  Ahaz^  was  placed  upon  the  west  side  of  the  temple, 

notice  from  my  friend.  Professor  Lindley : — ''The  forbidden  frnit  of  the 
London  markets  is  a  variety  of  the  Citnu  decwmasM,  and  is  in  fiiot  a 
small  sort  of  shaddock.  But  as  to  the  Pomum  Adamiy  no  one  can 
make  out  exactly  what  it  was.  The  common  Italian  Porno  d'Adamo  is 
a  -variety  of  Cib'ua  IvmeUa:  that  of  Paris  is  a  thick-skinned  orange  ; 
and  at  least  ^ree  othw  things  have  been  so  called.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  ascertain  what  Matthiolus  meant  beyond  the  &ct  that  it 
was  a  Oi6ru8  of  some  kind." 

^  of  hoth.]  And  this  superstition  befooles  them  aHke  in  both. — Wr. 

^  dial  of  Ahem.]    Suggestions  haye  been  made  respecting  this,  p" 

p2 
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we  will  not  deny,  or  contradict  Hhe  description  of  Adrico- 
mius ;  that  AbrfJiam's  servant  put  bis  hand  under  }as  right 
thigh,  we  shall  not  question ;  and  that  the  thief  on  theoight 
hand  was  saved,  and  the  other  on  thedeft  reprobated^  tanuike 
good  the  method  of  the  last  judicial  dismission,  we  are  loady 
to  admit.  But  surely  in  vain  we  inquire  of  what  wood  was 
Moses'  rod,  ot the  tree  that  sweetenedthe  waters. ■  Ov; ^hpugh 
tradition  or  human  hisftory  might  aiftbrd  some  lights  .whether 
l^e  crown  of  thorns  was  maAe^paliurus  ;  whe<£er.  thex^ss 
of  Christ-  weie  made  of  those  four  wobdis  in  the  idistich  of 
Din»ntes,*  or. only  of  oak,  fk^prdiiig' imto  liipnuB  ,and. 
Gbropius,  we  labbur  not  to  determine.  iForiihobgh  hereof 
prudent  ^  symbols  <  and  pious  laHegorieB'  bb.  niade  hy  wiser 
coifceivers ;  yet  common  heaiis  mil  £y  uiitoi  ibuperistitioaB 
applications,  and  '  hardly  avoiid >  'mdraculpiis  i  or  magical 
expe'dtations.   ■■•.•■■*•     •    ■    ^       '  r.    .  ":*.  r  i  \  ^  ;  .1  !. . 

li^ow  the^groun4  or  reason  that  oocasibned  this*  akpression 
by  ah'  apple^'  xtdgisft  :be  the  communiiy  «f  iMs  frtiit;  axUl  which 
.  is  often  taken  fdr  any  ol^er.  So  Hie  igbddess.  lof  giddekis  is 
termed  Pomona ;  so  the  pto^c^b  iazpress^th  it,Ii;o/^eApdleB 
unto  Alcinous ;  ab  the  finiit  which'  >  Fkrieo  dddded^  inia  4»iled 
an  apple ;  so^in  the  garden  of  JSLetideMba  (vMdk  aiiany)CDn- 
ceive  a  fiption.  drawn  fi*om  Paa»aiE)e).  w^  ^ead.M^-igoldBn 
apj[^les  guarded  by  the  dragon.^  Aiid'  to''8tJe9}Eiistr»tly  in 
this  a^pisllatian,  they  p]aced  it  mote  sa&W  iman  i  a^yi.other ; 
for,  beside  the  gi^eat  yarietyof  apples^  the  word;  ibi  Greek 
compi^hendeth  branges,^  lemons,  citronsi, .  quinces  r^aid  as 
Buellius  defineth,t^^ueh  fbuitsias  have  no  6tone)W3th£ti,  and 
a  sofb  covering  witholit ;  excepting  the.  pomej^raiilate ;  a&d 
*  Pes  Cedrm  ^  trmcu»<k^e88us,  O^im  M^«»itm>^/^«Ai^  traw 

well  as  some  other  miracles,  which  seem  to  me  to  proceed  too  much  on 
the  principle  of  endettvoming  to  lessen  them,  so  as  to  bring  ihem  within 
the  compass  of  belief  Thus  the  dio^^only,  not  the  siin,  is  supposed  to 
have  gone  backwteds ;  and  that  not  retUly,  but  only  apparmtly, — ^by  a 
''miraculous  refiuction."  Is  it  not  better. to  take  the Utarai  meaning, 
content  to  believe  that  to  omaiipot^noe  one  mirade  is  no  greater  than 
another^  '  "  ' 

^  word  in  OreekJ]  Not  only  in  Greeke  but  in  Latin  also,  all  these  are 
cald  by  the  very  name  of  apple  trees,  as  Malita  awrcmtia,  cUria,  c^domia, 

fmtOa, — Wr, 
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will  extend  inucli  further  in  the  a(x;eption  of  Spigelixis,*  who 
Gomjnreheiidethf  all  ]X)!md<fiuitd.\maer  the  name  of  apples, 
not  exdnding^  nuts Wdphims^^  .!*  ^ 

'  Itlisth'been  pifo^bted  nr'someconstractionfl  from  a  pas- 
sage inthe  Gsniacles^  a8it;ra7i8  in  the  Yulj^  translation,  Sub 
ix/fB&feikiihimueiUm'tii,ihi  dorrvfita  est  mater  tua^  Hi  violata 
eif6pSmMs9-iim!i  c  WMeh  Wordsr,  Botwithstondmg  parabbli- 
cally.iiatended,  admit  no  literal  inference,  and  are  of  little 
fearce  ist  our  transla^on :  ^^  I  raised  thee  uiuier  an  apple-tree, 
tfaffiw^  inother  Inougfat  th^  fqrth,  th^  she  Ixrought  thee 
forth  that  bare  thee."  So  when,  from  a  basket  of  summer 
fruits  or  apples,  as  the  Vulgar  rendereth  them,  God  by  Amos 
foretold  the  destruction  of  his  people,  we  cannot  say  they 
had  any  reference  unto  th^  &jgii  bf  Paradise,  which  was  the 
destruction  of  man ;  but  thereby  was  declaimed  the  propin- 
quity of  their  desolation,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer^duratioEn.than .those,  horiurf  X  or>  sooni-decaying  fruits 
of  suinmeor. . .  Nor,  when  it  is  said .  in  the  same,  tran^tion, 
J^amdvd^ndiM.  an^ma.  i/w^  dUeeseeritnt  a  tCf-r-^^.t^e  applea 
tiiair.&jL«oul  liisted  kftor  iare  departed  from  thee,"  is  there 
azi^'  almsion  therein  nnixi  thd  fruit  of  Paradise  j  but  thereby 
is  tiireateddd  unto  Babylon,  that  the  pleasures  and  delighti» 
of  Jthdah^fikdate  should  forsake  them.  Aitd  we  read  in  Pieriusy 
that  ajjfc  apple  was  the  hierdglyphidk.  of  love,  and.  tlud?  the. 
stttlue  of  Venaks  was  made  with  one  in] her. hand. .  So  the > 
liMe.cupidBiin-  ibe'£gures  .of  Philostratuf»$  do  play  with( 
apples  in  a  ^.g^d^ ;  <-  and  i^ere  want  not  some  who  have 
symboiuced  the»  a]^ple.  of  Paradise  unto  sikch  donfittuctions*^ 

Since ;therefojpe  aft^  this'fr\iit,  curiosity-  fr\udesBly  in-*- 
qiiiieiilvaDd' confideiice  blindly,  deternmiebh,  we  shall.  Eituv 
Geaj96  dtdrinquisi^on^  rathbr;  troubled  that  it  wad;taat^, 
liian  tnaubling ourselvesL  in  its  Jd^cieion ;  this «nly  we  obseryel,. 
when  thingSL)  axb  left  uncertain,  men  will  Istssure  tiiem  by 
determination.  Which  is  not  only  verified  concerning  the. 
fruit,  but  the  serpent  that  persuaded ;  many  defining  the 
kind  or  species  thereof.     So  Bonaventure  and  Comestor 

*  Isagoge  in  rem  Herharvom,  ,  f  Cant.  viii. 

X  Fructus  horcei,  §  Philostrat.  figure  vi.  De  amoribus, 

.  •  cmd  toUl  extend,  <fcc.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
7  So  the  lUUe  cv^ds,  dsc]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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afiBrm  it  was  a  dragon,  Engubinua  a  basilisky  Delrio  a  viper, 
and  others  a  common  snake.^  Wherein  men  still  continiie 
the  delusion  of  the  serpent,  who  haying  deceived  Eve  in  the 
nuun,  sets  her  posterity  on  work  to  mistake  in  the  drcum- 
stance,  and  endeavours  to  propagate  errors  at  any  haaid. 
And  those  he  «urel  j  most  desireth  which  coneeni  eit  W  God 
or  himself;  for  they  diiEdu)nour  Gk>d,  who  is  absolute  truth 
and  goodness ;  but  for  himself,  who  is  extremdj  evil,  and 
the  worst  we  can  conceive,  by  ab»ratian  of  conceit  they 
may  extenuate  his  depravity,  and  ascribe  some  goodness  unto 
him. 


CHAFpia  n.. 

'Th4a  a  Man  hath  one  JRib  less  &um  a  Woman. 

That  a  man  hath  one  rib  less  than  a  woman,  is  a  common 
concdt,  derived  from  the  history  of  Genesis,  wherein  it  stands 
delivered,  that  Eve  was  framed  out  of  a  rib  of  Adam ;  whence 
it  is  concluded  the  sex  of  men  still  wants  that  rib  our  &ther 
lost  in  Eve.  And  this  is  not  only  passant  with  the  many,  but 
was  urged  agaanst  Columbus  in  an  anatomy  of  his  at  Pisa, 
where  luAving  prepared  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  that  chonised 
to  have  thirteen  ribs  on  one  side,  there  arose  a  party  that 
cried  him  down,  and  even  unte  oaths  affirmed,  this  was  the 
rib  wherein  a  woman  exceeded.  Were  this  true,  it  would 
ocularly  silence  that  dispute  out  of  which  side  Eve  was  framed; 
it  would  determine  the  opinion  of  Oleaster,  that  she  was  made 
out  of  the  ribs  of  both  sides,  or  such  as  f^ni  the  expression 
of  the  text*  maintain  there  was  a  plurality  of  ribs  required ; 
and  might  indeed  decry  the  paraboucal  exposition  of  Origen, 
Cajetan,  and  such  as  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or 
mutilate  the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive  the 
creation  of  thirteen  nbs. 

But  this  will  not  consist  with  reason  or  inspection.  For  if 
we  survey  the  skeleton  of  both  sexes,  and  therem  the  compage 
of  bones,  we  shall  readily  discover  that  men  and  women  have 
*  Os  ex  ossibus  meis. 

^  snake.']  lit  seemes  to  bee  none  of  these  but  rather  that  species 
which  Scaliger,  the  great  secretary  of  nature,  with  noe  reference  to  this 
storye,  wittily  cals  (Exercitat.  226,  §)  lyxi\av$pdtfrovc,"^Wr. 
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four  and  twenl^  ribs ;  tbat  is,  twelve  on  each  side,  seyei^ 
greater,  annexed  imto  the  9iemon,  and  five  lesser  wluch  come 
short  thereof.  Wherein  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  either 
sex  exceed,  the  conformation  is  irregidar,  deflecting  &om 
the  common  rate  or  number,  and  no  more  inferrible  upon 
mankind  than  the  monstrosity  of  the  son  of  Eapha,  or  the 
vitiaus  excess  in  the  number  of  Angers  and  toes,  ^d 
although  some  diffcoience  there  be  in  figure,  and  the  female 
09  innommattim  be  somewhat  more  protuberant,  to  make  a 
furer  cavity  for  the  infant ;  the  coccyx  sometime  more  re- 
flected, to  give  the  easier  delivery ;  and  the  ribs  themselves 
seem  a  little  flatter ;  yet  are  they  equal  in  number.  And 
therefore,  while  Aristotle  doubteth  the  relations  made  of 
nations,  which  had  but  seven  ribs  on  a  side,  and  yet  deliver- 
eth,  that  men  have  generally  no  more  than  eight ;  as  he 
rejecteth  their  history,  so  can  we  not  accept  of  his  anatomy. 
Again,  although  we  concede  there  wanted  one  rib  in  the 
skeleton  of  Adam,  yet  were  it  repugnant  unto  reason  and 
common  obsenration  that  his  ]^osterity  should  want  the  same. 
For  we  observe  that  mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from 
father  unto  son ;  the  blind  begetting  such  as  can  see,  men 
with  one  eye  children  with  two,  and  cripples  mutilate  in 
their  own  persons  do  come  out  perfect  in  their  generations. 
For  the  seed  conveyeth  with  it  not  only  the  extract  and 
single  idea  of  eveiy  part,  whereby  it  transmits  their  perfec- 
tions or  infirmities ;  but  double  and  over  again ;  whereby 
sometimes  it  multipliciously  delineates  the  same,  as  in 
twins,  in  mixed  and  numerous  generations.  Farts  of  the 
seed  do  seem  to  contain  the  idea  and  power  of  the  whole; 
so  parents  deprived  of  hands  beget  manual  issues,  and  the 
detect  of  those  parts  is  supplied  by  the  idea  of  others.  So 
in  one  grain  of  com  appeanng  similarly  and  insufficient  for 
a  plural  germination,  there  lieth  dormant  the  virtuality  of 
many  other ;  and  from  thence  sometimes  proceed  above  an 
hundred  ears.  And  thus  may  be  made  out  the  cause  of 
multiparous  productions ;  for  though  the  seminal  materials 
disperse  and  separate  in  the  matrix,  the  formative  operator 
wiU  not  delineate  a  part,  but  endeavour  the  formation  of  the 
whole ;  effecting  the  same  as  far  as  the  matter  will  permit, 
and  from  dividing  materials  attempt  entire  formations.  And 
therefore,  though  wondrous  strange,  it  may  not  be  impossible 
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what  is  Gonfiimed  at  La^sd^  coiu^nubig  the  coimtess  of 
HoU^d;  i^or  vfhf^t  Albert^,  reports  <^  the  Jbixth  of  an 
himdred.an^  fifty*  And  i£  we;C9ii9idar  the  longoaliti^.of 
generatiou  in  soapke  things^^we.dhalliilot.QDiMitpy,^  its  pos- 
sibiUtiesin  oathe^:.  ^pr  eiudhr  question  that  gtwt  woi^ 
whose  wonders  arepnly  second  nijito  those  of  the  oreation, 
and  a  close  apprehe^on  of  the.a]?i«,.nught  t^erhops  afford  a 
glinunering  hght,  and  orepuBculoos  glance  at  the  other. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Of  Methuselah. 

What  hath  .been  •every  where  opinioned^bj  all  men,  and 
iijiall  times,  is  n^ra. than  paradoxical  to  dispinte ;  and  so, 
that  Methuselah  wic^s  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  we  ouietly  believe :  but  thai*. he  must. needs  be  so,  is 
perhaps  heLow.  paralogy; to  deny;^  For  heiieof.  there  is  no 
det^rmi^aMonirpm  the  text;  whdrein  it  is  only  particularised 
he  was  the  lo^gept  liver  of  all.  the  patiiarpha  wbose  age  is 
there  ecrpirepsed;,  but  that  he  outrlived  all  others,  we  cannot 
well  copolude,^    ^pt  of  those,  nine  whose  death  is  mentioned 

'  And  %f  we  contider,  ^c,"]  " Many  tilings  are  useful  and.conv^ent, 
which  are  not  necessary :  and  if  God  had  Heen  man  migl^t  not  want  it^ 
how  easy  h^  it  been  for  hhn  which'  niade  the  woman  of  that' bone,  to 
t;um.the  flesh  into  another  bone?  But  he  saw  man  cduM.imt  d^m.- 
plain  of  the  want  of  ihsA  bone,  which  he  had  so  multiplied,  eo  .animated. 
O  God,  we  can  never  be  losers  bj  thy  changes,  we  haye  nothing  but 
what  is' thine,  take  from  us  thine  own  when  thou  wilt ;  we  are  sure  thou 
canst  not  but  give  lis  beitter  1  **^Sp.  ffaUt  CoiU^p:  book  i,  c)iap.  2. 

'  isperhapt  below  paralogy  to  denif,]  "  To  deny  it  is  not  hastily  to  be 
condenmed  as  false  reasoni^J" 

*  we  cannot,^ tkc]  If  the  learned  author  had  looked  into  t|ie  text^ 
Gen.  V.  bee  woulde  have  dasht  this  unnecessary  and  frivolous  discourse, 
for  in  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does  particularly  mention  aU  the  9  patriarchs' 
ages,  as  of  men  to  whom  God  gave  such  long  lifb  for  the  peopling  of  tbe 
worM  :  and  tocJie.away  all  the  rest  of  the  woirld,  not  only  in  Game's 
race,  but  in  all  the  other  patris^rchal  lamilyes,  men,  women,  and  obildren, 
that  they  might  not  live  to  propagate  that  wickedness  which  had  over- 
spread the  world  by  the  marriage  of  Seth's  posterityes  with  Caine's 
female  issue.  Itt  is  fit  to  beleeve  that  God  would  never  grant  to  any 
of  Caine's  posterity  longer  live  then  to  the  longest  Uver  among  the 
patriarchs,  when  he  intended  to  cutt  off  even  that  life  of  theirs  which 
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be&se  tiie  flood,  tiie  text  exproBseth  that  Enoch  was  the 
shoiteBt  Hrer;  who  saw  but  thr^e  hiindi^ed  sixty-five  years. 
But  toaffianh  :^m  henoe,  iiome  of  th,e  ledt,  who^e  age  is  not 
expiessed,  did  dfte;bi^ol*e  that  tsme^  is  snrely  an  illation 
whereto  wiBitaiUiot;  assent,  i 

*  Ag^  zhany!per8ons1^0reWere  in  those  days' of  longevity, 
of  whose  age  notwilihs&ndjiiff  tUere  is  n^aocetont  in  Scrip- 
tureci  ifts  idf  the  ^raeer  o£  Cainy  file  wires  of- the  nine  patriarchs, 
witkliillr'thei  sbh&  and  dai^h^i^  th^t  eVeify  &ie^  begat: 
wh^i^of  {)Miiips  jibihe  persoib  nai^t  oub<livte^  Methuselah ; 
the  tt^^  intenfliig;  bnly  ikie  masculiiie  ^  line  of;  Sieth, « con- 
dueSdeja^tp'idie.g^iLealogy  of  ooT'  Saviour,  akd  the'  antedi^ 
luYmi'Chxk)m>]ogy,  fAn'd  thebef(»e  w&  must  not  contract  the 
liyes  of  tbosd  wMch  are  left  in  silence  b}/^  Moses ;  for  neither 
iartbe^la^e  of  AbelexpreiiBedin  the<  Scvip<itcfe,  yet  is  he  con- 
ceitiid  &r  elder  than  commoinfy  opinioned';  und  if  we  allow 
th6.«cnidftBion;of  his  epitaph  as  made  by  Adam^  and  so  set 
dowB  bJr.Saiian,  B^iuitstnarens  pafer^  cut  a  filio  jmtvm 
posishSm  fanet,  anno/^A  oriu  T&rtm  130 ;  db  Abele  itato  129, 
we :  ihaU  -  not !  need :  to  i.  doubt.  "Whidi  notwithstanding 
Cs|jiitoBL<and  others  conJB^em  j  nor  is  it  im|>]X>bable,  if  we  con- 
eeivd  j^faat  Abel.was/bom  in  the  secolid  yeariof  Adam,^  and 
Setbii^ijiar.  after;  tho  death  oif  Abel;  for  90 it  being  said, 
that.  AoWi .  Was  an  hundred  and  thirty-  veats  ^  old  when  he 
begat iSetb,  Abel! miust. perish  the  year  before, irhich  was  one 
Iiimdi«ed:and  tweaty^nine. 

And.  if  :tiie  account  of  Cain*  extend- linifco  the  deluge,  it 
may  not  be  improbable  thait  some  therkff  eflcceeded  any  of 
Seth.  Nor  is  it  imlikely  in  life,  riches,  power,  and  temporal 
blessings/they  might  surpass  them  in  this  world,  whose 

hee  pennittedrtb^m  to  pEroloiig  till'  thdr  gihns  w^re  lalfild :  and  there- 
fore tooke.  ftwuy  IHiftJbhiHselah'  sdso  the  years  that  hee  sent  the  flood  to 
take  tfvray  all  (luuvexBuUj)  then  living,  save  Noah  and  his  immediate 
fsunily. — Wr. 

*'  $eeondrfear,  ^.J  Abel's' birth  is  not  deducible  neoessarily  from 
Scriptui^ :  his-deathis  htore  probable. — Wr, 

*  CamJ]  Betweene  the*  creation  and  the  flood  were  1656  yeares,  to 
which,  though  GMn's  owne  accompt  did  not  reach,  yet  his  posterity© 
did.  For  upon  l^em  vras  the  fl66d '  sent,  <yet  not  on  them  onlye,  for 
aU  the  posterityes  of  the  patriarchal'  &miiyes,  which  doubtless  were 
innumerable,  did  all  perish  in  the  flood,  excepting  only  eight  personfi 
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lives  related  unto  the  nesL  For  so  when  the  aeed  of  Jmoob 
was  under  affliction  and  captivity,  that  of  Ishmael  and  Ehhi 
flourished  and  grew  mighty,  thi^e  proceeding  from  the  one 
twelve  princes,  from  the  other  no  less  than  fourteen  dukes 
and  eight  kings.  And  whereas  the  age  of  Cain  and  his 
posterity  is  not  delivered  in  the  text,  some  do  salve  it  £rom 
the  secret  method  of  Scripture,  whidi  sometimes  wholly 
omits,  but  seldom  or  never  delivers  the  entire  duration  of 
wicked  and  faithless  persons,  as  is  observable  in  the  history 
of  Esau,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  therefoe 
when  mention  is  made  that  Ishmael  lived  127  years,  soma 
conceive  he  adhered  unto  the  &ith  of  Abraham,  for  so  did 
others  who  were  not  deseended  £rom  Jaieob,  for  Job  is 
thought  to  be  an  Idumean,  and  of  ike  seed  of  !l^u. 

Lastly,  although  we  rely  not  ttereon,  we  will  not  <»nit 
that  conceit  urged  by  learned  men,  that  Adam  was  elder^ 
than  Methuseb^ ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  created  in  the  perfect 
age  of  man,  which  was  in  those  days  50  or  60  years,  for  about 
that  time  we  read  that  thev  begat  children ;  so  that  if  tmto 
930  we  add  60  years,  he  will  exceed  Methuselah ;  and  there- 
fore if  not  in  length  of  days,  at  least  in  old  age  he  surpassed 
others ;  he  was  older  than  all,  who  was  never  so  young  as 
any.  For  though  he  knew  old  age,  he  was  never  acquainted 
with  puberty,  youth,  or  in&ncy,  and  so  in  a  strict  account 
he  begat  children  at  one.  year  old.  And  if  lihe  usual  com- 
pute wiU  hold,  that  men  are  of  the  same:age  which  are  bom 
within  compass  of  the  sanle  year.  Eve  was  as  old  as  her  hus- 
band and  parent  Adam,  and  Gain,  their  son,  coetaneoos  unto 
both. 

Now  that  conception,  that  no  man^  did  ever  attain  unto 

^  Adam  woi  dder.]  This  phraae,  as  itt  is  oommonly  used,  signifies 
elder  in  time,  and  then  itt  sayes  nothing,  for  who  denyes  itt  ?  But  in 
lengthe  of  dayes  from  the  birthe  AdsSa.  was  not  soe  old  aa  Mathu- 
selah  by  20  yeares. —  Wr. 

^  that  no  man,  <kc,]  This  is  most  true  de  facto,  though  the  reason  bee 
but  symbolical,  and  concludes  nothing  neoessarilye.  For  granting  that 
Adam  was  created  in  the  perfect  age  of  man,  as  iJien  itt  was,  which  was 
rather  100  then  60,  yet  he  lived  noe  more  then  930  in  all,  viz.  solar, 
sydereal,  tropiok  years.  To  which  if  you  add  tiiose  hypothecall  60 
yeares  (for  they  are  not  reall  but  imaginary  only),  yet  soe  Adam 
would  not  reach  to  1000  by  10  yeares,  and  therefore  the  saying  is  most 
true.~IFr. 
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a  thousand  years,  because  none  shonld  ever  be  one  day  dd 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  unto  whom,  according  to  that  of 
David,  '^A  thousand  years  are  but  one  day,"  doth  not 
advsDtage  Methuselah.  And  being  deduced  m>m  a  popular 
expression,  which  will  not  stand  a  metaphysical  and  strict 
examination,  is  not  of  force  to  divert  a  serious  inquirer. 
For  unto  God  a  tiiousand  years  are  no  more  than  one 
moment,  and  in  his  sight  Methusehih  lived  no  nearer  one 
day  than  Abel,  for  all  parts  of  time  are  alike  unto  him,  unto 
whom  none  are  referrible,  and  all  things  present  unto  whom 
nothing  is  past  or  to  come ;  and  thei^ore,  although  we  be 
measured  by  the  zone  of  time,  and  the  flowing  and  continued 
instants  thereof  do  weave  at  last  a  line  and  circle  about  the 
eldest,  jret  con  we  not  thus  commensurate  the  sphere  of 
Trismegbtus,^  or  sum  up  the  unsuceesszve  and  sti^  dura- 
tion of  Ood. 


CHAPTBE  IV. 

That  there  w(u  no  jLtMbwD  I^otb  ih4  Flood, 

That  there  shall  no  rainbow  appear  fortv  years  before  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  that  the  preceding  drought  unto  that 
great  shame  shall  exhaust  the  materials  of  this  meteor,  was 
an  asseition  grounded  upon  no  solid  reason ;  but  that  there 
was  not  any  in  siKteen  hundred  years,  that  is,  before  the 
flood,  seems  deducible  from  Holy  Scripture,  Gten,  ix.,  "  I  do 
set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth."  Erom  whence  not- 
withstanding we  cannot  conclude  the  non-existence  of  the 
rainbow,  nor  is  that  chronology  naturally  established,  which 
computeth  the  antiquity  of  effects  arising  from  physical  and 
settled  causes,  by  additional  impositions  from  voluntary 
determinators.  Now  by  the  decree  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
the  rainbow  hath  its  ground  in  nature,  as  caused  bv  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  fsdling  upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  cloud,  whereof 
some  reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  that  semicircular 

"^  sphere  of  Trismegistua.]  Trismegistns  sayd  God  was  a  circle,  whose 
center,  that  is,  his  presentiall  and  immutable  essence,  fi^m  whence  all 
things  have  their  beinge,  is  eveiy  where,  bnt  Ms  circumference,  that 
is,  his  incomprehensible  infinity,  is  noe  where. — Wr» 
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variety  we  genezailly  call  the  Tainbow,  wlii^h  mtifltBUooeed 
upon  concurrence  of  gansea  add  e^bjecfcs  ^  a^tl^  predifiposed. 
And  therefore  to  conceive. there  wad  hoj  ramhow  before, 
becauser  Grod  chose  thia  out  a^  ait^ken  of  tiie  covenant,  is  to 
conclude  the  edste^ioe  of  thinga&dm  their/s^oalities,  or  of 
what  is  objected  unto  the  sense,  a'ioo^xiatehc^  ieith  that 
which  is  intemallj  presented  uiitothe  under^aading;.  iWith 
equal  reason  we  may.  infer  there  wii^  no  Waitei^  before  tte 
instituiticdKof  bapfeism,  nor.  bread  and  wine  before  the  Holy 
Eachamdt.':  .     :  ^  /  = 

Agai^  wMle  ii^n  deny  the  amUquily  of  ana  raiz^io^,  ihev 
anciehtly  cbnoeide  another.  .  F^yr.besldatiie  aokry  iris  which 
Gt)d  mfwed  niito  l^oah,  thebe  is'  a  lonaxy^  irhose  efficient  is 
the  moon,  visible  iOniy  in. the  night,  ntoat  commonty. called  at 
full  moon,  and  some  degrees  above  ihe  jhorizon.  l!fow.  the 
existence  hereof  men  do  not  controvert,  although  effected 
by  a  different  luminary  in  the  same  way  with  the  other. 
And  probably  it  appeared  later,  as  being  of  rare  appearance 
and  rarer  observation,,  and  many  there  are  which  thmk  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature;,  and  therefore  by  casual  spec- 
tators they  aire  looked  upon  like  prodigies,  and  significations 
made,  not  signified  by  their  na1<uri98. 

Lastly,  we  shoU  not  need  to  cpn^eiv^  Qod  :made  the  rain- 
bow at  this  ti^e,  if  we  consider  that  in  its  icreatad  and  pre* 
disposed  nature,  it  waa  more  pisoper  for  .this  signification, 
than  any  other  meteor  or  celestial  appearancy  whatsoever* 
Thunder  and  lightning  had  too  much  tenor  to  have  been 
tokens  of  mercy.  Comets  or  blazing  stars  appe^  tKX>  seldom 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  a  covenant  to  be  rei^iji^oe^ed  often,  and 
might  rather  signify  the  world  should  be  oin^,  destroyed  by 
fire,  than  never  again  by  water.  The  ^qUma  pr  milky  circle 
had  been  morp  probable ;  for  baside  that  yntp  the  latitude 
of  thirty,  it  becon^es  their  horizon  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and.  imto  ^luch  as  live  under  the,  equator,  in  that  space 
the  whole  circle  appeareth,  par^  thereof  is  visibly  unto  any 
situation ;  but  .being  only  discoverable!  in  the  night,,|uid  when 
the  air  is  clear,  it  becomes  of  unfrequent'  and  comfortless 
signification.  A  fixed  star  had  not  been  visible  unto  all  the 
globe,  and  so  of  too  narrow  a  signality  in  a  covenant  con- 
cerning all.  But  rainbows  are  seen  unto  all  the  world,  and 
every  position  of  sphere.   Unto  our  own  elevation  they  may 
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appear  in 'the  morning/  whQe  the  sun  hath  attained  about 
forty-five  d^ibes  above  ifche  horizon,  whieh  ia.  cpnceived  the^ 
largest  seimdiamfeterof^any  ins,  and  so  in  the  afternoon  when 
it  hsttih  defined:  unto;  that:  iidtitude  again,  which  ■  height !ihe 
sun  not'  attaining  in  winter^  rainbows  ]^;^^hapj)ebrwith  us 
at  noon;  or  anj^  /tune..  "ETnto  a  right  ipositiaa  of  sphere  they 
may  appear  tmree  hours  a£ter  the  rising  of  th^  son,  ati'd  three 
before  ltd  setting ;'  for  the  sun  ascen&ig  fifbeen  de^ees.  an 
hoin",  in  three  attaineth  forty-five  of  altitude.  EfeJn  unlo  a 
paraJlel' sphere,  and  iBuehas  live  xmldeir  the  pole,  for'ha3f  a 
year  s(Hiie  se^etit^^niiay  appear  at  any  time  and  und^^any 
quarter,  the  sioLnot^a^tidn^bmt wiaJking round  afootitithem. 

But  the  proppeV  ?of  its"  eleetion'  most  4)i»peirly'  appsbreth. 
in  the  nat(ural  ^ignrndaticm  and  prc^qstio  dt  itself;  ds  cbn- 
tainingja:  mi^d  sigaahty  Jof  Toux^and  faSir  weather.  ;iE6r, 
being  ih)a;iKnH[d  dl6iid(and'ii*eadT ib  d^op^<  it  dedareth^a  plti- 
vions  disposure  in  thb/  air ;  but  oeoause,  when  it  ap^6aifs,i;he 
sun  must  dbo  shiney  l^re'can  be  no  imiveirsali  shonf^ei^,  ^d 
conise^uisntly'iio  Id^luge.  Q?has>)  when  lii^  wikidows  of  the 
great  deep) weue- open,  in^vain  mbn  ^looked  fortho^ambow; 
tbr  at  tlEot  time  it  i cOnId  noti  be; jieen,  whichiaftenmpiiehred 
unto  Noah,  It  mightbetlierefov^ieiastentbefb^ithe  fiobd, 
and  had  in) nature  some'  ^ouhd  of/  its  addiiaonl  Untoil^t 
of  natu^  Gbd  supbraddt^d  an'assurmiGleof  IJtsrprdmise^^^^^ 
is,  never  to;  hinder ( its  ap^draakisfo  or-^o'ito  x^pten^li'the 
heavens  againyi.B.thiat^e  shonUdf  behold  dt  nb  iofxei  -  And 
thus,  without 'dispflb^^iigvtiie!  promise^  ifc  /iMj^  vain  ^  the 
same  time  wheiiCfod'showbdit  in!ta>M^oah);'tlHb  wh9(^^ 
more  therein  than  the  heathens  understood  when  they  called 
it  the  nuncia  of  the  gods,  and  the  laugh  of  weeping  heaven  ;* 
and  thus  may  be  degantly  said,  I  put  my  bow,  not  my 
arrow  in  the  clouds,  thaV  i^l  ill  the  meAace  of  rain,  the  mercy 
of  fair  weather.  vv     .      \       .       > 

Cabalif^cal  beads,  ii^ho  from  that  exppssipn  in,  Isa^b,^^  do 
make  a  boot  of  heaveBt^  and  xead^ej^em  .th^'  great  C9i|u9pm-» 
ments  (^eart]i,.do  Utera%  plaV  an,,^his,  ai^d  fi:om  its  semi- 
circular fiffurfe  (resembling  the  Helbirew  letter  caph,  whereby 
is  signified  the  tmcomfoftaWe  number  of  twenfy^ .  at  which 
years  Joseph  was  sold,  w^ch  Jacoli>  UVect  under  Xaban,  and 
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at  which  men  were  to  go  to  war),  do  note  a  pn^rieiy  in  its 
signification ;  aa  thereby  deelming  the  dismal  time  of  the 
dduge.  And  Christian  conceits  do  seem  to  strain  as  high, 
while,  firom  the  irradiation  of  the  ami  npon  a  doud,  they 
apprehend  the  mystery  of  the  sun  of  rignteousness  in  l^e 
oDscurilrp'  of  flesh,  by  the  colours  green  and  red,  the  two 
deatractions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  water,  or  by  the  cokmrs 
of  blood  and  water,  the  mysteries  of  baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist.^ 

Laudable  therefore  is  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  do  magmfy  ihe  fidelity  of 
Ch>d  in  ike  memory  of  his  covenant,  according  to  thsAi  of 
Syraddes,  ^'  Look  ^pon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  him  that 
made  it."  And  tiiough  some  pious  and  Christian  pens  haye 
only  symbolized  the  same  fi^m  the  mystery  of  its  colours, 
yet  are  there  other  affections  which  might,  admit  of  theo- 
logical allusions.  Nor  would  he  find  a  more  improper 
aubject,  that  should  consider  that  the  colours  are  made  by 
re&action  of  light,  and  the  shadows  that  limit  that  light ; 
that  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  rainbow,  and  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  must  be  in  one  right  line,  that  the  spectator  must 
be  between  the  sun  and  the  rainbow,  that  sometime  three 
f^pear,  sometime  one  reversed.  With  many  others,  cox^ 
siaerable  in  meteorological  divinity,  which  would  more 
sensiUjr  make  out  the  epithet  of  the  heathens,*  and  the 
expression  of  the  son  6f  Syradi,  ^'  Very  beautiful  is  the  rain- 
bow, it  compasseth  the  heaven  about  widi  a  glorioxis  circle, 
and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  b^ided  it." 


CHAFCBE  V. 

Of  Shem,  Ham,  cmdJwpheth. 
CoKCBEioiro  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  that  the  order  of  their  nativity  was  according  to 
that  of  enumeration,'  and  Japheth,  the  youngest  son  (as 
*  ThimiMimcim, 
*  CahaUsti4sal  heads,  iee.'\    The  present  paragraph  was  first  added  in 
the  2nd  edition,  in  which  also  the  same  subject  was  first  noticed  in  the 
last  chapter  of  book  yi. 
't^£Aeorci0Po/tft«»rfM((m«^,  dsc,'\  Mr.  C.T,Beke,  in  thi»^th chapter 
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most  bdiaye,  as  Austin  'and  otfaeirs  aceount),  the  sons  of 
Japheth,  and  Europeans  need  not  grants  nor  wiU  it  so  well 
concord  unto  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  its  readiest  interpre- 
tations. Por  BO  is  it  said  in  our  translation,  Shem  the 
&ther  of  all  the  sons  of  Heher,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the 
elder,  so  by  the  Septuagint^  and  so  by  that  of  Tremellius. 
And  therefore  when  the  Vulgar  reads  it,  Fratre  Japhet 
majore,  the  mistake,  as  Junius  observeth,  might  be  committed 
by  i^e  neglect  of  the  Hebrew  accent,  which  occasioned 
Jerome  so  to  render  it,  ^nd  man;^  after  to  belieye  it.  Nor 
isftiat  argument  contemptible  which  is  deduced  from  their 
chronology,  for  probable  it  is  that  Noah  had  none  of  l^em 
before,  iind  begat  them  from  liiat  year  when  it  is  said  he 
was  fiye  hundred  years  old,  and  oegat  Bhem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth.  Again  it  is  said  he  was  six  himdred  years  old  at 
the  flood,  and  that  two  years  after  Shem  was  but  an  hundred ; 
therefore  Shem  must  We  been  bom  when  Noah  was  flye 
hundred  and  two,  and  some  otiier  before  in  the  year  of  flye 
hundred  and  one. 

of  Hs  Origines  BBliccB,  takes  some  pains  to  prove  not  only  that  Shem 
and  not  Japheth  was  Noah's  eldest  son  (a  point  admitting  some  contro- 
TBTsy),  but  that  "  the  order  in  whidi  ihe  names  of  these  three  great 
progenitors  of  the  himian  spedes  are  inyariahly  plaoed  when  mentioned 
together  in  the  sacred  volume,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  order 
of  their  birth."  Whereas  "it  is  plainly  delivered,"  as  Sir  Thomas 
remarks,  that  Ham,  whose  name  stands  invariably  second,  was  the 
jotmgest  son — a  fMst  which  absolutely  overthrows  this  argument  in 
£»Your  of  Sfa«m's  primogeniturei  leaving  the  way  open  to  eonsideratioik 
on  other  grounds.  Mr.  Beke  contends  tiiat  its  probability  is  "  strength- 
ened by  the  situation  of  the  country,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  occu- 
pied by  Shem  and  his  descendants,  namely,  that  in  which  Noah  himself 
resided,  while  the  possessions  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  Shem's  younger 
brothers,  were  situated,  as  they  would  naturally  be  imagined  to  have 
beep,  on  either  side  of  the  paternal  seat."  He  further  ^eavours  to 
invalidate  the  argument  against  Shem's  seniority,  drawn  from  the 
10th  Gen.  ver.  21, — "unto  Shem  also  the  &ther  of  all  the  children  of 
Siber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder," — ^by  an  examination  of  similar 
passages  which  would  admit>  if  not  &your  tne  interpretation  which  Sir 
ThosaaB  notices,  as  grven  to  tins  passage  by  the  Vulgate  and  others, 
viz.,  "  the  elder  broker  of  Japheth."  Neither  does  he  admit  the  chro- 
nology to  be  conclusive  against  Shem,  but  concludes,  after  a  lengthened 
consideration  of  the  point>  that  "  there  could  not  have  been  a  suffici^eni 
intervid  between  ^e  600th  year  of  Noah's  life,  and  the  birth  of  the 
&ther  of  Axphazad  (^em),  to  allow  of  the  intervention  of  an 
elder  son." 
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Now  whereas  the  Scripture  affordeth  the  priorify  of  order 
unto  Shem,  we  cannot  fiiom  thence  infer  his  primogenituie. 
For  in  3hein  the  ixolj  line  was  continued,  and  therefore, 
howey^r  born,  his  genealogy  was  most  remarkable.  So  is 
it  not  Unusual  in  Hol^  Scripture  to  nominate  the  younger 
before  ^he  ^Ider.  So  it  is  said,'  thati  Terah  begat  Abraham,* 
Kachor, .  and  ^  Haram ;  whereas  Haram  was  the  -  eddest. 
So  Sebeocat  is  termed  the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
Nor  is  it  strange  thd  younger  'Shotid  be  first  in  nomiaation, 
who  have  eoixm&onlj  had,  ther  prioritj  in  the  blessings  of 
God,  and.  been  fiisti  in  his  beiiedictionii.  So  Abel  ^As 
accepted  before  Cain»  Isaac  iiie.yo^ger  pse&rred<befor6 
Ishmael  the:  elder,  Jacob  before; Esau,  Jpseph  was  the 
youngest,  oi  twelve;  and  I>avi(j.  the  eleventh  son  and  .minor 
eadet  of  Jesse.  .'>i.  .i     ^       /    •  •.  'i  .    .    ' 

Lac^y;  ithough  ; Jafdieth  <  w^re  ^not  Met  tfaa^  SUem,.yet 
must  \f/d  not  affinzl  that  he  was'  younger  than  Cham ;  for  it 
is  plainly  delivered,  thdt,  aJEber  Sfaemand  Japheth  had 
covered  Noah,  he  awaked  and  knew  what  his  youngest  son 
had  done  unto,  him ;  vlds  6  •  yebirepog  is  the  ex^^ssion  of  the 
Septuagint.  Jpiliua  minor  .of  Jerome,  and  imnmtis  of  Tre» 
mdlius.  And  upon  these  grounds  perhaps  Josephus  doth 
vary  from  the' ^^tttre  enumf^*ation,  andf  sAmd^  N;hem 
Shem,  Japhetic,  tod, Cha^ :  whibh  is  also  (jbi^^rved  by  the 
Annian  iBerdsiX^  Ifoat  ewm  triius  filiis^  ^Swno^  Jepeto^ 
Chem.  And  there£9(re,,al1^ough  in  th^  priority  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,  tii^ve  may  be  flomo  diffiqul^vl  ^ough  Cyril, 
Epiphanius, .  tod  AustSa  We  accotmtfed  Shem  thi^  elder, 
and  Salian  the^ , annalist,,  and  Petavitis  'the  chronologist, 
contend  for  the  aam^;  yet  Chiim  is  more  plainly  and  con- 
fessedly named  thie  youngest  in  the  text.  .     -   .^ 

And  this^is  more  consumable  unto/^iie  iPagan  history 
and  Q-entile^  account .  hereoi^  unto  'yrhom  ^Nojeth  was  Satan, 
whose  symbbi  was  a  ship,  as  related  unto  thp'ark,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  divided  tiie  wbirld  bet^een.his  three  sons. 
Ham  is  con<)eived  to^be  Jumtmr,  who  Wasthe  youngest  son, 
worshipped  by  the  ^piapie  of  Hamol^,  x^eh  was  the  Egyptian 
sixiA.  Amcaii  name^fbr  Jupiter,  who  is  said  t<ij  h^ve..  siai  4>S 
the  genitals  of  )m  fat^xer,  derived  from  t^e^  blatoiy  ot  Ilam, 

*  Gen.  xi.  t  Gen.  xzviiL 
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who  beheld  the  nakedness  of  his,  and  by  no  hard  mistake 
might  be  confirmed  from  the  text,*  as  Bochartusf  hath  weE 
observed.^ 


CHAPTER  YL 

27iat  tlve  Tower  of  Babel  was  erected  against  a  second  Deluge. 

An  opinion  there  is  of  some  generality,  that  our  fathers 
after  the  flood  attempted  the  tower  of  Babel,  to  secure 
themselves  agaiast  a  second  deluge.  Which,  however 
affirmed  by  Josephus  and  others,  hath  seemed  improbable 
unto  many  who  have  discoursed  hereon.  Por  (beside  that 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of  God  never  to 
drown  the  world  again,^  and  had  the  rainbow  before  their 
eyes  to  put  them  in  mind  thereof),  it  is  improbable  from 
the  nature  of  the  deluge ;  which,  beiag  not  possibly 
causable  from  natural  showers  above,  or  watery  eruptions 
below,  but  requiring  a  supernatural  hand,^  and  such  as  all 

*  Gen.  ix.  22. 

+  Beading  Veiaggod,  etahscidit,  iovVeiegged,  et  nunciavit. — JBocharttee 
de  Qeographid  sacrd. 

^  And  this  is  TiMre  conformable,  <Ssc,']  This  paragraph  added  in  2nd 
edition. 

*  the  promise  of  Ood,  <fcc.]  This  was  an  argument  of  beleef  in  the 
family  of  Sem  in  the  Old  Testament^  and  to  the  fiimilyes  of  Japhet  now 
in  the  new,  that  could  not  break  his  promise.  But  to  the  familyes  of 
Ham,  whereof  Nimrod  was  the  cheefe,  it  was  of  noe  force  :  with  them 
itt  was  more  easie  to  slight  first  and  then  to  forget  that  promise :  when 
as  they  had  now  forgot  God  himselfe,  as  appeares  by  this  bold 
attempt,  which  therfore  most  deservedly  ended  in  confusion. —  Wr, 

"  requiring  a  supematii/ral  hand.]  A  late  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  says,  ''What  a  scene  of  terrific  and 
awful  desolation  does  this  narrative  convey !  How  puerile  those  com- 
ments which  exhibit  animals  and  men  escaping  to  the  highest  grounds 
and  hills  as  the  flood  advanced.  The  impossibility  of  such  escape 
may  be  immediately  seen.  Neither  man  nor  beast  under  such  circum- 
stances could  either  advance  or  flee  to  any  distance.  Any  animal, 
found  in  the  plain  when  the  flood  began,  would  thus  be  merged  in 
water  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour !  And  were  he 
to  attempt  advancing  up  the  rising  ground,  a  cataract  of  sheet  water 
several  feet  deep  would  be  gushing  all  the  way  in  his  face,  besdes 
impending  water-spouts  from  the  'flood-gates'  of  heaven,  momentarily 
bursting  oyer  him ;  he  would  instantly  become  a  prey  to  those  '  mighty 
waters,'  " 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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acknowledge  irresistible,  must  needs  disparage  their  know* 
ledge  and  judgment  in  so  successless  attempts. 

Again,  they  must  probably  hear,  and  some  might  know, 
that  the  waters  of  the  flood  ascended  fifteen  cubits  above 
the  highest  mountains.  Now,  if  (as, some  define)  the  per- 
pendicular altitude  of  the  highest  mountains  be  four  miles, 
or  (as  others)  but  fifteen  furlongs,  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ceived how  such  a  structure  could  be  effected,  except  we 
allowed  the  description  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  tower 
of  Belus ;  whose  lowest  story  was  in  height  and  breadth 
one  furlong,  and  seven  more  built  upon  it ;  abating  that  of 
the  Anniaii  Berosus,  the  traditional  relation  of  Jerome,  and 
fabulous  account  of  the  Jews.  Probable  it  is,  that  what 
they  attempted  was  feasible,  otherwise  they  had  been  amply 
fooled  in  the  fruitless  success  of  their  labours,  nor  needed 
Groi  to  have  hindered  them,  saying,  "Nothmg  will  be 
restrained  from  them,  which  they  begin  to  do."^ 

It  was  improbable  from  the  -place,  that  is,  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Slunar.  And  if  the  situation  of  Babylon  were 
such  at  first  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
rather  a  seat  of  amenity  and  pleasure,  than  conducing 
unto  this  intention :  it  being  in  a  very  great  plain,  and  so 
improper  a  pkoe  to  provide  against  a  graieral  deluge  by 
towers  and  eminent  structures,  that  they  were  fain  to  make 
provisions  against  particular  and  annual  inundataons  by 
ditches  and  trenches,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt.  And 
therefore  Sir  "Walter  Baleigh*  accordingly  objecteth :  if  the 
nations  which  followed  Nimrod  still  doubted  the  surprise 
of  a  second  flood,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  soundeth  ill  to  the  ear  of  reason,  that  they 
would  have  spent  many  years  in  that  low  and  overflown 
valley  of  Mesopotamia.  And  therefore  in  iiiis  situaiuHi, 
they  chose  a  place  more  likely  to  have  secured  them  from 
the  world's  destruction  by  fire,  than  another  deluge  of 
water :  and,  as  Pienus  obaerveth,  some  have  conceived  that 
this  was  their  intention. 

Lastly,  the  reason  is  delivered  in  the  text.     "Lotus 

♦  Bistoryef  Uie  World, 

'  fftkose^hwest  iiory,  dk.]  l%is  paBsnge  wu  «ltereil  -«id  «!ilttrged  in 
the  2nd  edition. 
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build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
hearen,  and  let  ns  make  ns  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  whole  earth  ;"  as  we  haTe  ahready  begun  to 
wander  over  a  part.  These  were  the  open  ends  proposed 
unto  the  people ;  but  the  secret  design  of  Nimrod,  was  to 
settle  unto  himself  a  place  of  dominion,  and  rule  oyer  his 
brethren,  as  it  after  succeeded,  according  to  the  delivery 
of  the  text,  "  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Mand/roJces  of  Leah. 

We  shall  not  omit  the  mandrakes^  of  Leah,  according  to 
the  history  of  Genesis.  "And  Eeuben  went  out  in  the 
days  of  wheat-harvest,  and  found  mandrakes  in  the  field, 
and  brought  them  unto  his  mother  Leah.  Then  Eachel 
said  imto  Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  man- 
drakes :  and  she  saith  unto  her,  Is  it  a  smaU  matter  that 
thou  hast  taken  my  husband,  and  wouldst  thou  tscke  my 
son's  mandrakes  also  ?  And  Eachel  said,  Therefore  he 
shall  lie  with  thee  this  night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes." 
!From  whence  hath  arisen  a  common  conceit,  that  Bachdi 
requested  these  plants  as  a  medicine  of  fecundation,  or 
whereby  she  might  become  finiitful.  Which  notwithstand- 
ing is  very  questionable,  and  of  incertain  truth. 

For,  first,  from  the  comparison  of  one  text  with  another, 
whether  the  mandrakes  here  mentioned  be  the  same  plant 
which  holds  that  name  with  us,  there  is  some  cause  to 
donbt.  The  word  is  used  in  another  place  of  Scripture,* 
when  the  church  inviting  her  beloved  into  the  fields,  among 
the  delightful  fruits  of  grapes  and  pomegranates,  it  is  said, 

*  Cant.  vii. 

^  numdrctkes^l  For  a  brief  description  of  a  plant  bearing  this  name^ 
Bee  vol.  i 

£o88  ooneludes  a  page  of  criticism  on  our  author's  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  popular  crpinion  of  Bachel's  motives  for  requesting  the  man- 
drakes — ^by  the  following  pithy  expostulation : — "To  be  brief,  I  would 
know,  wlietiier  it  be  a  greater  error  in  me  io  affirm  that  which  is 
denied  by  tome,  or  in  him  to  deny  that  which  is  affinned  by  all  ?" 

Q2 
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"The  mandrakes  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all 
manner  of  pleasant  fruits."  Now  instead  of  a  smell  of 
delight,  our  mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple,  as  is  discoverable  in 
their  simplicity  or  mixture.  The  same  is  also  dubious  from 
the  different  interpretations:  for  though  the  Septuagint 
and  ■  Josephus  do  render  it  the  apples  of  mandrakes  in  this 
text,  yet  in  the  other  of  the  Canticles,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase termeth  it  balsam.  B.  Solomon,  as  Drusius  ob- 
serveth,  conceives  it  to  be  that  plant  the  Arabians  named 
Jesemin.  Oleaster,  and  G-eorgius  Nenetus,  the  lily ;  and 
that  the  word  dudaim  may  comprehend  any  plant  that  hath 
a  good  smell,  resembleth  a  woman's  breast,  and  .flou- 
risheth  in .  wheat-harvest.  Tremellius  interprets  the  same 
for  any  amiable  flowers  of  a  pleasant  and  delightful  odour. 
But  the  Geneva  translators  have  been  more  wary  than  any ; 
for  although  they  retain  the  word  mandrake  in  the  text, 
they  in  eftect  retract  it  in  the  margin ;  wherein  is  set  down 
the  word  in  the  original  is  dudaim,  which  is  a  kind  of  fruit 
or  flower  unknown. 

Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  the  dissent  of  exposition,  and 
difficulty  of  definition  concerning  this  text,  if  we  perpend 
how  variously  the  vegetables  of  Scripture  are  expounded, 
and  how  hard  it  is  in  many  places  to  make  out  the  species 
determined.  Thus  are  we  at  variance  concerning  the  plant 
that  covered  Jonas:  which  though  the  Septuagint  doth 
render  colocynthis,  the  Spanish  calahaca,  and  ours  accord- 
ingly a  gourd,  yet  the  Vulgar  translates  it  hedera  or  ivy ; 
and  as  Qrotius  observeth,  Jerome  thus  translated  it,  not  as 
the  same  plant,  but  best  apprehended  thereby.  The  Italian 
of  Diodati,  and  that  of  Tremellius  have  named  it  ridntts, 
and  so  hath  ours  in  the  margin ;  for  palma  Christi  is  the 
same  with  ricinus.  The  Q-eneva  translators  have  herein 
been  also  circumspect,  for  they  have  retained  the  original 
word  kikaiotiy  and  ours  hath  also  affixed  the  same  unto  the 
margin. 

Nor  are  they  indeed  always  the  same  plants  which  are 
delivered  under  the  same  name,  and  appellations  commonly 
received  amongst  us.  So  when  it  is  said  of  Solomon,  that 
he  writ  of  plants,  "  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanus,  unto  the 
hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall,"   that  is  from  the 
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greatest  tiiito  the  smallest,  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  our 
common  hyssop  :  for  neither  is  that  the  least  of  vegetables, 
nor  observed  to  grow  upon  walls ;  but  rather  as  Lenmius 
well  conceiveth,  some  kind  of  the  capillaries,  which  are  very 
small  plants,  and  only  grow  upon  walls  and  stony  places. 
Nor  are  the  four  species  in  the  holy  ointment,  cinnamon, 
myrrh,  calamus,  and  cassia,  nor  the  other  in  the  holy  per- 
fume, frankincense,  stacte,  onycJia,  and  galbanum^  so  agree- 
ably expounded  imto  thpse  in  use  with  us,  as  not  to  leave 
considerable  doubts  behind  them.  Nor  must  that  perhaps 
be  taken  for  a  simple  unguent,  which  Matthew  only 
termeth  a  precious  ointment ;  but  rather  a  composition,  as 
Mark  and  John  imply  by  piatich  nard,  that  is  faithfully 
dispensed,  and  may  be  that  famous  composition  described 
by  Dioscorides,  made  of  oil  of  ben,  malabathrum,  juncus 
odoratus,  costus,  amomwn,  myrrh,  balsam,  and  nard,*  which 
Galen  affirmeth  to  have  been  in  use  with  the  delicate  dames 
of  Eome,  and  that  the  best  thereof  was  made  at  Laodicea, 
from  whence  by  merchants  it  was  conveyed  unto  other 
parts.  But  how  to  make  out  that  translation  concerning 
the  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  we  are  still  to  seek  ; 
for  we  find  not  a  word  in  the  text  that  can  properly  be 
rendered  anise,  the  Greek  being  aviyOov,  which  the  Latins 
call  anethum,  and  is  properly  Englished  dill.  Lastly,  what 
meteor  that  was,  that  fed  the  Israelites  so  many  years, 
they  must  rise  again  to  inform  us.  Nor  do  they  make  it 
out,t  who  will  have  it  the  same  with  oxlt  manna ;  nor  will 
any  one  kind  thereof,  or  hardly  all  kinds  we  read  of,  be 
able  to  answer  the  qualities  thereof,  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  is,  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  to  breed  worms,  to 
melt  with  the  sun,  to  taste  like  fresh  oil,  to  be  ground  in 
mills,  to  be  like  coriander  seed,  and  of  the  colour  of 
bdellium.t^ 

Again,  it  is  not  deducible  from  the  text  or  concurrent 
sentence  of  comments,  that  Eachel  had  any  such  intention, 
and  most  do  res^  in  the  determination  of  Austin,  that  she 
desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  or  suavity.    Nor  is  it 

*  V.  UfatthioU  JSpist. 

f  Y.  Doctimmum  Chrysostom.    Magnenum  de  Manna. 

*  Ztiitly,  <6c.]    This  passage  was  added  in  the  2iid  edition. 
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probable  slie  uroold  haare  resigned  h^  bed  unto  Leah,  when 
at  tlie  same  time  she  had  obtained  a  medicine  to  fructify 
herself.  And  therefore  Drucius,  who  hath  ezpressly  and 
&yourabl7  treated  hereof,  is  bo  &r  from  conceding  this 
intention,  that  he  phiinlj  condudeth,  Sioe  quo  modo  ittis 
in  mentem  venerity  eonjicere  nequeo  ; — ^  how  this  conceit  fell 
into  men's  minds,  it  cannot  Ml  into  mine ;"  for  the  Scri|H 
ture  delivereth  it  not,  nor  can  it  be  clearly  deduced  from 
the  text. 

Thirdly,  if  Sachel  had  any  such  intention,  yet  had  they 
no  such  effect,  for  she  conceived  not  many  years  a£t;er,  of 
Joseph ;  whereas  in  the  mean  time  Leah  had  three  children, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  IMnah. 

Lastly,  although  at  that  time  they  failed  of  this  effect, 
yet  is  it  mainly' questionable  whether  they  had  any  such 
virtue,  either  in  the  opinions  of  those  times,  or  in  their 
proper  nature.  That  the  opinion  was  popular  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  it  is  improbable ;  and  had  Leah  understood  thus 
much,  she  woidd  not  surely  have  parted  with  fruits  of  such 
a  fiEunilty ;  especially  unto  Bachel,  who  was  no  friend  unto 
her.  As  for  its  proper  nature,  the  ancients  have  generally 
esteemed  it  narcotick  or  stupefactiye,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  poisons,  set  down  by  Dioseorides,  GaleUy 
^tius,  jEgineta»  and  several  antidotes  deUvared  by  them 
against  it.  It  was,  I  confess,  from  good  antiquity,  and  in 
the  days  of  Theophrastus,  accounted  a  philter  op  plant  that 
conciliates  a^S^ction;  and  so  ddivered  by  Dioseorides. 
And  this  intent  might  seem  most  probable,  had  they  not 
been  the  wives  of  hdy  Jacob  ;  had  Bac^el  presented  them, 
unto  him,  and  not  requested  them  for  hersdf. 

Xow  what  DiosccMrides  affirmeth  in  favour  of  this  effect, 
that  the  grains  of  the  apples  of  mandrakes  mundify  the 
matrix,  and  applied  with  sulphur  stop  the  fluxes  of  women, 
he  overthrows  again  by  qualities  destructive  unto  concep- 
tion ;  affirming  also  l^t  the  juice  thereof  purgeth  upward 
like  hellebore  ;  and  applied  in  pessaqf  s^  provokes  the 
menstruous  flows,  and  procures  abortion.  Fetrus  His- 
panus,  or  Pope  John  the  Twentieth,  speaks  more  directly  in 
his  Thesati/rus  Fauperum :  wherein  among  the  receipts  of 
fecundation,  he  experimentally  commendeth  the  wine  of 
*  pessaries.]    Medicines  made  into  an  oblong  shape. 
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mandrakes  given  with  triphera  magna.  But  the  soul  of  the 
medicine  may  lie  in  triphera  magna,  an  excellent  com- 
position, and  for  this  efbct  commended  by  Nicolaus. 
And  wherea9  Levinus  Lemnius,  that  eminent  physician, 
doth  also  concede  this  efiect,  it  is  from  manifest  causes 
anid  qualities  elemental  occasionally  producing  the  same. 
for  he  imzaiteth  the  same  unto  the  coldness  of  that  simple, 
and  is  of  opinion  iJiot  ii^  hot  climates,  and  where  the 
utedne  parts  exceed  in  heat,  by  the  coldness  hereof  thej 
ma^  be  reduced  into  a  coneeptive  constitution,  and  crasis 
accommodable  unto  geneiatioa;  whereby  indeed  we  will  not 
deny  the  due  and  frequent  use  may  proceed  unto  some 
eSsx^ ;  from  whence,  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  infer  a 
fextiHtating  condition  or  proper^  of  fecundation.  !For  in 
this  way  afi  vegetables  do  make  miitful  according  unto  the 
eomplexion  of  the  matrix;  if  that  excel  in  heat,  plants 
exceeding  in  cold  do  rectify  it ;  if  it  be  cold,  simples  that 
are  hot  reduoe  it ;  if  dry,  moist ;  if  moist,  dry  correct  it ; 
in  which  division  all  plants  are  comprehended.  But  to 
distuiguish  thus  much  is  a  point  of  art,  and  beyond  the 
metk^  of  Bachel's  or  feminine  physic.  Again,  whereas  it 
may  be  thought  that  mandrakes  may  fecundate,  since  poppy 
hsUL  obtained  1^  epithet  of  fruitful,  and  that  fertility  was 
hi^oglyphieally  described  by  Venus  with  an  head  of  po|^y 
in  her  hand ;  the  reason  hereof  was  the  multitude  of  seed 
within  itself,  and  no  such  multiplying  in  human  generation. 
And  lastly,  whereas  they  may  seem  to  have  this  quality 
(sinoe  opium  itself  is  conceived  to  extimulate  unto  venery, 
and  for  that  intent  is  sometimes  used  bv  Turks,  Per- 
sians, and  most  oriental  nations),  although  Winclerus  doth 
seem  to  &.vour  the  conceit,  yet  Amatus  Lusitanus,  and 
Bodericus  a  Castro,  are  against,  it;  Garcias  ab  Horto 
refrites  it  from  experiment ;  and  they  speak  probably  who 
affirm  the  intent  and  effect  of  eating  opium  is  not  so  much 
to  invigorate  themselves  in  coition,  as  to  prolong  the  act, 
and  spin  out  the  motions  of  cimality. 
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CHAPTEE  Vni. 

Of  the  Three  Kings  of  ColUinP 

A  COMMON  conceit  there  is  of  the  three  kings  of  GoUein, 
conceived  to  be  the  wise  men  that  travelled  unto  our  Saviour 
bj  the  direction  of  the  star.  'V^herein  (omitting  the  large 
discourses  of  Baronius,  Pineda,  and  Montacutius),  that  they 
might  be  kings,  beside  the  ancient  tradition  and  authoritvof 
many  fathers,  the  Scripture  implieth ;  "  The  Gentiles  shall 
come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 
The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  the  Isles,  the  kings  of  Arabia  and 
Saba  shall  offer  gifbs.''  Which  places  most  Christians  and 
many  rabbins  interpret  of  the  J^lessiah.  Not  that  they  are 
to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs,  or  mighty  kings,  but 
toparchs,  kings  of  cities  or  narrow  territories ;  such  as  were 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  the  kings  of  Jericho  and 
Ai,  the  one  and  thirty  which  Joshua  subdued,  and  such  as 
some  conceive  the  friends  of  Job  to  have  been. 

But  although  we  grant  they  were  kings,  yet  can  we  not 
be  assured  they  were  three.  Por  the  Scripture  maketh  no 
mention  of  any  number ;  and  the  number  of  their  presents, 
gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  concludeth  not  the  number 
of  their  persons;  for  these  were  the  commodities  of  their 
country,  and  such  as  probably  the  queen  of  Sheba  in  one 
person  had  brought  before  unto  Solomon.  So  did  not  the 
sons  of  Jacob  divide  the  present  unto  Joseph,  but  are  c<m- 
ceived  to  carry  one  for  them  aU,  according  to  the  expression 
of  their  father ;  "  Take  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land  in  your 
vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present."  And  therefore 
their  number  being  uncertain,  what  credit  is  to  be  given 
imto  their  names.  Gasper,  Melchior,  Balthazar,^  what  to  the 

^  Three  Jci/ngs  of  CoUdn,]    (Cologne  on  tl^e  Bhine. 
®  Oasper,  i&c.]  According  to  the  following  distich  in  Festa  Anglo- 
Momma,  p.  7 : 

Tres  reges  re^  regum  tria  dona  ferebant ; 
Myrrham  homini,  uncto  aurum,  thnra  dedere  Deo. 

Selden  says,  that  ''  our  chusing  kings  and  queens,  on  twelfth  night, 
has  reference  to  the  three  kings." — TaJUe  Talk,  p.  20.  See  also  Universal 
^n^aziTie,  1774 ;  Sir  Jff,  Piers^s  Westmeath,  1682,  in  VaUamei/'s  Col- 
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cliarm  thereof  against  the  falling  sickness,  or  what  unto  their 
habits,  complexions,  and  corporal  accidents,  we  must  rely  on 
their  uncertain  story,  and  received  portraits  of  CoUein. 

Lastly,  although  we  grant  them  kings,  and  three  in  num- 
ber, yet  could  we  not  conceive  that  they  were  kings  of  Col- 
lein.  Tor  although  CoUein  were  the  chief  city  of  the  Ubii, 
then  called  Ubiopolis,  and  afterwards  Agrippina,  yet  will  no 
history  inform  us  there  were  three  kings  thereof.  Beside, 
these  being  rulers  in  their  countries,  and  returning  home, 
would  have  probably  converted  their  subjects ;  but  according 
unto  Munster,  their  conversion  was  not  wrought  until  seventy 
years  after,  by  Matemus,  a  disciple  of  Peter.  And  lastly,  it 
is  said  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  east ;  but  Collein  is 
seated  westward  from  Jerusalem ;  for  Collein  hath  of  longi- 
tude thirty-four  degrees,  but  Jerusalem  seventy-two. 

The  ground  of  aJl  was  this.  These  wise  men  or  kings 
were  probably  of  Arabia,  and  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  who  apprehending  the  mystery  of  this  star,  either 
by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  the  prophecy 
which  Suetonius  mentions,  received  and  constantly  believed 
through  all  the  east,  that  out  of  Jewry  one  should  come  that 
should  rule  the  whole  world,  or  the  divulged  expectation  of 
the  Jews  from  the  expiring  prediction  of  Daniel,  were  by 
the  same  conducted  unto  Judea,  returned  into  their  country, 
and  were  after  baptized  by  Thomas.  From  whence  about 
three  hundred  years  after,  by  Helena,  the  empress,  their 
bodies  were  translated  to  Constantinople.  From  thence  by 
Eustatius  unto  Milan,  and  at  last  by  Eenatus,  the  bishop, 
unto  Collein,  where  they  are  believed  at  present  to  remain,, 
their  monuments  shown  unto  strangers,  and  having  lost  their 
Arabian  titles,  are  crowned  kings  of  Collein. 

lectan.  i.  No.  1.  p.  124. — ^A  writer  in  the  GfentlemarCs  Magazine,  however, 
vol.  xxxiy.  p.  599,  refers  the  twelfth  night  cake  to  the  Koman  custom 
of  casting  dice  to  decide  who  should  be  rex  con/vivii. 

It  appears  from  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that  on  twelfth  day,  1736,  tho 
king  and  the  prince,  at  the  chapel-royal,  St.  James's,  made  their  offer- 
ings of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  These  continue  to  be  annually 
in&de— by  proxy, — Ifone'a  Every-day  Boole,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  ike  food  of  John  BwpUst,  Locusts  and  Wild  Hmey. 

Coscmansa  the  food  ef  Jobn  Baptist  in  the  i^vildemess, 
locusts  and  wild  hone^f ,  less  popular  opiniatritj  shomld  arise, 
we  will  deliver  the  chief  opinions.  The  first  conceived  the 
locttBts  here  mentioned  to  be  that  fruit  which  the  Ghreeks 
name  Keparior^  mentioned  by  Lufce  in  the  diet  of  the  prodigal 
son,  the  Latins  siligwi,  and  some  poms  gancti  Johamnia,  in- 
cluded in  a  broad  pod,  and  indeed  a  taste  almost  as  pleasant 
as  honev.  But  this  opinion  doth  not  so  truly  impugn  that 
of  the  locusts,  and  might  leather  call  unto  controversy  the 
meaning  of  wild  honey. 

The  second  aJBfirmeth  that  they  were  the  tops  or  tender 
crops  of  trees ;  for  so  loeusfa  also  signifieth*  Which  conceit 
is  plausible  in  Latin,  but  will  not  hold  in  G-reek,  wherein 
the  word  is  aicjocot ;  except  for  iucpl^cc^  we  read  axpo^pva,  or 
cucpifwy^c^  which  signify  the  extremitiee  of  trees,  of  which 
belief  have  divers  been ;  more  confidently  Isidore  Felusiota, 
who  in  his  epistles  plamly  affirmeth  they  think  imleamedly 
who  are  of  another  belief  And  this  so  wrought  upon  Baro- 
nius,  that  he  concludeth  in  neutrality;  Mtec  cum  seribaf 
Isidorus,  definiendum  nobis  non  est,  ei  Mum  reUnquimus 
lectoris  arhitrio  ;  nam  constat  Grmcam  dictionem  axpi^g^  et 
locustamy  insecti  genus^  et  arhorum  summitates  signifieare. 
JSed  falUtur,  saith  Montaentius,  nam  constat  eontrarimm^ 
hjKjplla  apud  mtUum  authorem  classieum  aKp6^pva  signyicare. 
But  above  all  Paracelsus  with  most  animosity  promc^l^ 
this  opinion,  and  in  his  book  DeMelle  spareth  not  his  Mend 
Erasmus.  Hoc  a  nonnullis  ita  explicatur  ut  dicant  locustas 
aut  cicadas  Johanni  pro  cido  Juisse  ;  sed  hi  stidtitiam  dis^ 
mularc  non  possunt,  v^uti  Jeronymus,  Urasmiusy  et  alii  pr(h 
pheta  ncoterici  in  Latinitate  immortui. 

A  third  affirmeth  that  they  were  properly  locusts,  that  is, 
a  sheath-winged  and  six-footed  insect,  such  as  is  our  grass- 
hopper. And  this  opinion  seems  more  probable  than  the 
other.^    Por  beside  the  authority  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Chry- 

'  amd  this  opinion,  dkc]  Koss  contends  against  the  Dr.  for  the  greater 
probability  that  John's  diet  was  vegetable — on  the  ground  that,  as  he 
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sostom,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose  to  confirm  it,  this  is  the  proper 
signification  of  tke  word,  thus  used  in  Scripture  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  Greek  vocabularies  thus  expound  it;  Suidas  on 
the  word  cup^c  observes  it  to  be  that  aiiimal  whereupon  the 
Baptisb  fed  in  the  desert :  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used 
by  Aristotle,  Dioacorides,  Gtakm,  and  several  human  authors. 
And  lastly,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  interpretation,  nor 
any  solid  reason  why  we  should  decHne  it,  it  being  a  food 
permitted  unto  the  Jews,  whereof  four  kinds  are  reckoned  up 
among  dean  meats.  Besides,  not  only  the  Jews,  but  many 
other  nations,  long  before  and  since,  have  made  an  usual 
food  thereof.  That  the  Ethiopians,  Mauritanians,  and 
Arabians  did  commonly  eat  them,  is  testified  by  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  Sddnus,  jElian,  and  Pliny ;  that  they  still  feed  on 
them  is  coufirmed  by  Leo,  Cadamustus,  and  others  John 
therefore,  as  our  Saviour  saitii,  "  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,"  that  is,  far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
riotous  places,  but  fared  coarsely  and  poorly,  according  unto 
the  apparel  he  wore,  that  is,  of  camel's  hair ;  the  place  of 
his  abode — the  wilderness ;  and  the  doctrine  he  preached — 
humiliation  and  repentance. 


CHAPTEE  X 

That  Jofm  the  Evangelist  duwld  not  die, 

Thb  conceit  oi  the  long  living,  or  rather  not  dying,  of 
John  the  Evangelifit,  although  it  seem  inconsiderable,  and 
not  much  weightier  than  that  of  Joseph,  the  wandering  Jew, 
yet  being  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  abetted  by  authors  of 
all  times,  it  shall  not  escape  our  enquiry.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  speech  of  our  Saviour  unto  Peter  aiter  the  prediction  of 
his  martyrdom :  "  Peter  saith  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  what  shall 
this  man  do  ?     Jesus  saith  unto  him.  If  I  wiU  that  he  tarry 

Ethiopians^  who  were  accustomed  to  use  locusts  for  food,  almost  all  fell 
a  prey  to  phthiriasis,  it  is  scarcelj  to  be  believed  that  John  would  have 
adopted  a  diet  likely  to  entail  so  loathsome  a  disease. — Arcana,  p.  95. 

lliere  is  one  species  x)f  the  acacia  tribe  called  the  honey  locust,  bearing 
a  large  and  Tery  Bw«et  pod,  whidi  is  very  eoaaoonly  boiled  and  eatJen 
in  Amenca ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlM  food  of  the  Baptist* 
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Now  why  among  all  the  rest  John  only  escaped  tbe  death 
of  a  martyr,  the  reason  is  given:  because  all  others  fled 
away  or  withdrew  themselyes  at  bis  death,  and  he  alone  of 
the  twelve  beheld  his  passion  on  the  cross.  Wherein  not- 
withstanding, the  affiiction  that  he  suffered  could  not 
amount  imto  less  than  martyrdom :  for  if  the  naked  relation, 
at  least  the  intentive  consideration  of  that  passion,  be  able 
stiU,  and  at  this  disadvantage  of  time,  to  rend  the  hearts  of 
pious  contemplators,  surely  the  near  and  sensible  vision 
thereof  must  needs  occasion  agonies  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  flesh ;  and  the  trajections  of  such  an  object  more 
sharply  pierce  the  martyred  soul  of  Jolm,  than  afterwards 
did  the  nails  the  crucified  body  of  Peter. 

Again,  they  were  mistaken  in  the  emphatical  appre* 
hension,  placing  the  consideration  upon  the  words,  "HI 
wiU,"  whereas  it  properly  lay  in  these,  "until  I  come.'* 
Which  had  they  apprehended,  as  some  have  since,  that  is, 
not  for  his  ultimate  and  last  return,  but  his  coming  in  judg- 
ment and  destruction  upon  the  Jews ;  or  such  a  coming,  as 
it  might  be  said,  that  generation  should  not  pass  before  it 
was  fulfilled;  they  needed  not,  much  less  need  we,    sup- 

Eose  such  diutumity.  Por  after  the  death  of  Peter,  John 
ved  to  behold  the  same  fulfilled  by  Yespasifui :  nor  had  he 
then  his  ntmc  dimittis,  or  went  out  like  unto  Simeon ;  but 
old  in  accomplished  obscurities,  and  having  seen  the  expire 
of  Daniel' s  prediction,  as  some  conceive,  he  accomplished  his 
revelation. 

But  besides  this  original  aad  primary  foundation,  divers 
others  have  made  impressions  according  unto  different  ages 
and  persons  by  whom  they  were  received.  For  some  esta- 
lilished  the  conceit  in  the  disciples  and  brethren  which  were 
contemporary  unto  him,  or  lived  about  the  same  time  with 
him.  And  this  was,  first,  the  extraordinary  affection  our 
Saviour  bare  unto  this  disciple,  who  hath  the  honour  to  be 
called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved :  now  &om  hence  tihey 
might  be  apt  to  belive  their  Master  would  disp^ise  with  hm 
death,  or  suffer  him  to  live  to  see  him  return  in  glory,  who 
was  the  only  apostle  that  beheld  him  to  die  in  dishonoar. 
Another  was  the  belief  and  opinion  of  those  times,  that 
Christ  would  suddenly  come ;  for  they  held  not  generally 
the  same  opinion  with  thdr  suoeessors,  or  as  descending 
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ages  after  so  many  centuries,  but  eon«eiyed  his  coming 
would  not  be  long  after  bis  passion,  according  unto  several 
expressions  of  our  Saviour  grossly  understood,  and  as  we 
find  the  same  opinion  not  long  after  reprebended  bv  St. 
Paul:*  and  thus,  conceiving  his  coming  would  not  be  long, 
they  might  be  induced  to  believe  his  favourite  should  live 
unto  it.  Lastly,  the  long  life  of  John  might  much  advan- 
tage this  opinion ;  for  he  survived  the  other  twelve — he  was 
aged  twenty-two  years  when  he  was  called  by  Christy  and 
twenty-five  (that  is  the  age  of  priesthood)  at  his  death,  and 
lived  ninety-three  years,  that  is  sixty-eight  after  his  Saviour, 
and  died  not  before  the  second  year  of  Trajan :  now,  having 
outlived  all  his  fellows,  the  world  was  confirmed  he  might 
still  live,  and  even  unto  the  coming  o£  his  Master. 

The  grounds  which  promoted  it  in  succeeding  ages,  were 
especially  two.  The  first  his  escape  of  martyrdom;  for 
whereas  aU  the  rest  suffisred  some  kind  of  forcible  death,  we 
have  no  history  that  he  sufiSsred  any ;  and  men  might  l^ink 
he  was  not  capable  thereof;  for  as  histcny  informeth,  by  the 
command  of  Domitian  he  was  cast  into  a  caldron  of  burning 
oil,  and  came  out  again  imsinged.  Now  fixture  ages  appre* 
bending  he  sufiered  no  violent  deaih,  and  finding  also  1iie 
means  that  tended  thereto  could  take  no  place,  they  might 
be  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  that  death  had  no  power  over 
him;  that  he  might  live  always,  who  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  was  able  to  resist  the  finy  of  that  element  wmch 
nothing  shall  resist.  The  second  was  a  corruption,  crept 
into  the  Latin  text,  for  si  reading  sic  eum  manere  voh ; 
whereby  the  answer  of  our  Saviour  becoinetii  positive,  oar 
that  he  wiU  have  it  so;  which  way  of  reading  was  mudi 
received  in  former  ages,  and  is  BtiU  retained  in  the  Yulgar 
tnuQslation :  but  in  tibe  Greek  and  original  the  word  is  ear, 
signifying  si  or  if,  which  is  very  diffierent  from  <wr«,  and 
caimot  be  translated  for  it :  and  answerable  hereunto  is  the 
translation  of  Jumus,  and  that  also  ami^ed  unto  the  Ghreds 
by  the  authority  of  Sixtus  Quintns. 

The  third  confirmed  it  in  ages  fiurilier  descending,  and 
proved  a  powerful  argument  nnto  all  others  following — ^be- 
cause in  Mb  tomb  at  Ephe«ift  there  was  no  corpse  or  relick 

♦  2  Thesfik  S. 
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thereof  to  be  found ;  whereupon  arose  divers  doubts,  and 
many  suspicious  conceptions ;  some  believing  he  was  not 
buried,  some,  that  he  was  buried  but  risen  again,  others,  that 
he  descended  alive  into  his  tomb,  and  from  thence  departed 
after.  But  all  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds, 
as  Baronius  hath  observed ;  who  allegeth  a  letter  of  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Eome,  unto  the  council  of  Ephesus,  wherein  he 
declareth  the  relicks  of  John  were  highly  honoured  by  that 
city ;  and  a  passage  also  of  Ohrysostom  in  the  homilies  of  the 
apostles,  '*  That  John  being  dead,  did  cures  in  Ephesus,  as 
though  he  were  still  alive."  And  so  I  observe  that  Estius 
discussing  this  point,  concludeth  hereupon,  qmd  corpus  ejus 
ntmquam  reperiatur,  hoc  nan  dicerent  si  veterum  scripta 
diligenter  perlustr assent. 

Now  that  the  first  ages  after  Christ,  those  succeeding,  or 
any  other,  should  proceed  into  opinions  so  far  divided  from 
reason,  as  to  think  of  immortality  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  or 
conceit  a  man  in  these  later  times  should  outlive  our  fathers 
in  the  first, — although  it  seem  very  strange,  yet  is  it  not 
incredible.  For  the  credulity  of  men  hath  been  deluded  into 
the  like  conceits  ;  and,  as  IrensBUS  and  TertuUian  mention, 
one  Menander,  a  Samaritan,  obtained  belief  in  this  very  point, 
whose  doctrine  it  was,  that  death  should  have  no  power  on 
his  disciples,  and  such  as  received  his  baptism  should  receive 
immortality  therewith.  'Twas  surely  an  apprehension  very 
strange ;  nor  usually  falling  either  from  the  absurdities  of 
melancholy  or  vanities  of  ambition.  Some  indeed  have  been 
80  affectedly  vain  as  to  counterfeit  immortality,  and  have 
stolen  their  death,  in  a  hope  to  be  esteemed  immortal ;  and 
others  have  conceived  themselves  dead :  but  surely  few  or 
none  have  fallen  upon  so  bold  an  error,  as  not  to  think  that 
they  could  die  at  all.  The  reason  of  those  mighty  ones,  i 
whose  ambition  could  suffer  them  to  be  called  gods,  would 
never  be  flattered  into  immortality ;  but  the  proudest  thereof 
have  by  the  daily  dictates  of  corruption  convinced  the  im-  i 
propriety  of  that  appellation.  And  surely,  although  delusion 
may  run  high,  and  possible  it  is  that  for  a  while  a  man  may 
forget  his  nature,  yet  cannot  this  be  durable.  For  the  incon- 
cealable  imperfections  of  ourselves,  or  their  daily  examples  in 
others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell 
us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  807m  others  more  hnefiy, 

Makt  others  there  are  which  we  resign  unto  divinitj, 
and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy.    "Whether  David  were 
punished  only  for  pride  of  heart  for  numbering  the  people,  a» 
most  do  hold,  or  whether,  as  Josephus  and  many  maintain,  he 
suffered  also  for  not  performing  the  commandment  of  God 
concerning  capitation,  that  when  the  people  were  numbered, 
for  every  head  they  should  pay  unto  God  a  shekel,* — ^we 
shall  not  here  contend.     Surely  if  it  were  not  the  occasion 
of  this  plague,  we  must  acknowledge  the  omission  thereof 
was  threatened  with  that  punishment,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  law :   "  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  amongst  them."  t 
Now  how  deeply  hereby  God  was  defirauded  in  the  time  of 
David,  and  opulent  state  of  Israel,  will  easily  appear  by  the 
sums  of  former  lustrations.     Tor  in  the  first,  the  silver  of 
them  that  were  numbered  was  an  hundred  talents,  and  a 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  shekels ; 
abekah  for  every  man,  that  is,  half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  for  every  one  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  for  six  hundred  thousand,  and  three  thousand  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Answerable  whereto  we  read 
in  Josephus,  Yespasian  ordered  that  every  raaa  of  the  Jews 
should  bring  into  the  Capitol  two  drachms  ;  which  amounts 
unto  fifteen  pence,  ob  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  silver  with  us ; 
and  is  equivalent  unto  a  bekah,  or  half  a  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.  For  an  Attick  drachm  is  sevenpence  halfpenny,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  shekel,  and  a  didrachmtim,  or  double  drachm,  is 
the  wtDrd  used  for  tribute  money,  or  half  a  shekel;  and  a  stater y 
thej  money  found  in  the  fish's  mouth,  was  two  dichachmtimsy 
or  a  whole  shekel,  and  tribute  sufficient  for  our  Saviour  and 
for  Peter. 

We  will  not  question  the  metamorphosis  of  Lot's  wife,  or 
whether  she  were  transformed  into  a  real  statue  of  salt ;. 

*  Exod.  XXX.  t  Exod.  xxxviii. 

TOL.  H.  B 
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though  some  conceive  that  expression  metaphorical,^  and  no 
more  thereby  than  a  lasting  and  durable  column,  according  to 
the  nature  of  salt,  which  admitteth  no  corruption  ;^  in  which 
sense  the  covenant  of  God  is  termed  a  covenant  of  salt ;  and 
it  is  also  said,  God  gave  the  kingdom  unto  David  for  ever, 
or  by  a  covenant  of  salt. 

That  Absalom  was  hanged  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
not  caught  up  by  the  neck,  as  Josephos  eonceiveth,  and  the 
eommon  aigument  against  long  hair  afiirmeth,  we  are  not 
leady  to  deny.  Although  I  confess  a  great  and  learned 
party  there  are  of  another  opinion ;  although  if  he  had  his 
monon  or  helmet  on,  I  could  not  well  conceive  it ;  although 
the  translation  of  Jerome  or  TremeUiuB  do  not  prove  ifc,  and 
our  own  seems  rather  to  overthrow  it. 

That  Judas  handed  himself— much  more  that  he  peiished 
thereby — we  shall  not  raise  a  doubt.  Although  Jansenius, 
discoursing  the  point,  produeefch  the  testimony  of  Theo- 

*  W€  wiU  not  quetiionf  <£rc.]  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  hasgiven  a  long  note 
on  this  question,  to  which  tiie  reader  is  referred.  He  enumerates  in 
addition  to  Browne's  two  hypotheses,  a  third  : — viz.  that,  by  continuing 
in  the  phiin,  she  might  have  heem  stnidc  dead  with  lightning,  and 
enveloped  and  invest^  in  the  bitaminonB  and  salphuzous  matter  which 
deaoended.  But  Dr.  C.  evidently  indiines  to  aooept  the  metaphorical 
interpretation.  A  number  of  absurd  and  contnulictory  stories  (he 
remarks)  have  been  told,  of  the  discovery  of  Lot's  wife  still  remaining 
unchanged — ^and  indeed  tmchanffeable, — ^her  form  having  still  resident 
in  it  a  continual  miraculous  energy,  reproductive  of  aay  part  which  is 
br^en  off :  so  that  though  mi:dtitude8  of  visitors  have  brought  away 
each  a  morsel,  yet  does  the  next  find  the  figure — complete  !  The  author 
of  the  poem  I)e  Sodojna,  at  the  end  of  TertuUian's  works,  and  with  him, 
IrensBus,  asserts  the  figure  to  possess  certain  indications  of  a  remaining 
portion  of  animal  life,  and  the  latter  &ther  in  the  height  of  his  absurdity, 
makes  her  an  emblein  of  the  true  chorch,  whidi,  though  she  siifiBerai 
much,  and  often  loses  whole  members,  yet  preserves  the  piliar  of  salt, 
that  is,  the  fowndation  of  the  true  faiOhl!  Josephus  asserts  that  he 
himself  saw  the  pillar.  S.  Clement  also  says  that  Lot's  wife  was 
remaining,  even  at  that  time,  as  a  pillar  of  salt.  Recent  and  more 
respectable  travellsn  however  have  sought  for  her  in  vain,  and  it  is 
now  very  geneially  admitted,  either  that  the  statue  does  not  exist — or 
that  some  of  the  blocks  of  rock  salt  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  I>ead 
0ea — are  the  only  remains  of  it. 

'  vjhichy  ^c.^  Itt  admitteth  noe  corruption  in  other  thmga,  hut 
itselfe  suffers  hquation,  and  corruption  too,  that  is,  looses  its  savour, 
as  appears  by  that  remarkable  speech  of  our  Saviour,  Marc.  ix. 
50.— frr. 
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phjlact  and  iQuthymms,  that  lie  died  not  by  the  gallows  but 
under  a  cart-wheel ;  and  Baronius  also  deli^^^th,  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  and  derived  as  high  as  Papias, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  John.  Although,  also,  how  hardly  the 
expression  of  Matthew  is  reconcileabie  tmto  that  of  Peter — 
and  t^t  he  plainly  hanged  himself,  with  that,  that  falling 
headlong  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst — with  many  other 
the  learned  Grotius  plainly  doth  acknowledge.  And  lastly, 
although,  as  he  also  urgeth,  the  word  d^yfaro  in  Matthew 
doth  not  only  signify  suspension  or  pendulous  illaqueation,  as 
the  common  picture  describeth  it,  but  also  suffocation,  stran- 
gulation or  interception  of  breath,  which  may  arise  irom  grief^ 
despair,  and  deep  deiectioQ  of  spirit,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
in  the  history  of  Tooit  concerning  Sara,  iXwrifiri  9^^  ^mz 
avaylaaQm^ — lia  tristata  est  ff#  sirangulaUot^  premeretwr^ 
saith  Junius ;  and  so  might  it  happen  from  the  horror  of 
mind  unto  Judas.*  So  do  many  of  the  Hebrews  affirm, 
that  AchitophdL  was  also  strangled,  that  is,  not  from  the 
rc^e,  but  passion.  For  tl»  Hebrew  imd  Arabic  word  in  the 
text  not  only  signi^s  suspension,  but  indignation,  as  Grotius 
hath  also  observed. 

Man^  more  there  are  of  indifferent  truths,  whose  dubious 
ezposihons  worthy  divines  and  preac^rs  do  often  draw 
into  wholesome  and  sober  uses,  whereof  we  shall  not  speak. 
With  industiT  we  decline  such  paradoxes,  and  peaceably 
submit  unto  their  received  acceplsons. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

Of  the  Oenatim  ofOrodes. 

That  oracles  ceased  or 'grew  mute  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,^  is  best  und^stood  in  a  qualified  sense,  and  not 
without  all  latitude,  as  though  precisely  there  were  none 
after,  nor  any  decay  before.    For  (what  we  must  confess 

*  That  erodes  ceated,  <£c.]  Browne  betray,  throngboiit,  his  fall  belief 
in  the  snpenmtnnl  toA  Satanic  character  of  oraeka. 

b2 
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unto  relations  of  antiquity),  some  pre-decay  is  observable 
from  that  of  Cicero,  urged  by  Baronius ;  Cur  isio  modojam 
oracula  Delphis  non  edtmtur,  nan  modo  atdte,  sedjam  diti,  ut 
nihil  possit  esse  contemptius.  That  during  his  life  they  were 
not  altogether  dumb,  is  deducible  from  Suetonius  in  the  life 
of  Tiberius,  who  attempting  to  subvert  the  oracles  adjoining 
unto  Eome,  was  deterred  by  the  lots  or  chances  which  were 
delivered  at  Prseneste.  After  his  death  we  meet  with  many; 
Suetonius  reports,  that  the  oracle  of  Antium  forewarned 
Caligula  to  beware  of  Cassius,  who  was  one  that  conspired 
his  death.  Plutarch  enquiring  why  the  oracles  of  Greece 
ceased,  excepteth  that  of  Lebadia ;  and  in  the  same  place 
Demetrius  affirmeth  the  oracles  of  Mopsus  and  Amphilochus 
were  much  frequented  in  his  days.  In  brief,  histories  are 
frequent  in  examples,  and  there  want  not  some  even  to  the 
reign  of  Julian. 

What  therefore  may  consist  with  history ; — by  cessation 
of  oracles,  with  Montacutius,  we  may  understand  their 
intercision,  not  abscission  or  consummate  desolation ;  their 
rare  delivery,  not  total  dereliction:  and  yet  in  regard  of 
divers  oracles,  we  may  speak  strictly,  and  say  there  was  a 
proper  cessation.  Thus  may  we  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
times,  and  allow  those  few  and  broken  divinations,  whereof 
we  read  in  story  and  undeniable  authors.  Tor  that  they 
received  this  blow  from  Christ,  and  no  other  causes  alleged 
by  the  heathens,  from  oraculous  confession  they  cannot 
deny ;  whereof  upon  record  there  are  some  very  remarkable. 
The  first  that  oracle  of  Delphos  delivered  unto  Augustus. 

Me  puer  Hebrseus  Bivos  Deus  ipse  gubemans, 
Cedere  sede  jubet,  tristemque  redire  sub  orcum ; 
Aris  ergo  dehinc  tacitus  discedito  nostris. 

An  Hebrew  child,  a  God  all  gods  excelling. 
To  Hell  again  commands  me  from  this  dwelling  ; 
Our  altars  leave  in  silence,  and  no  more 
A  resolution  e'er  from  hence  implore. 

A  second  recorded  by  Plutarch,  of  a  voice  that  was  heard 
to  cry  unto  mariners  at  the  sea.  Great  Pan  is  dead;  which 
is  a  relation  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  read  in  his  defect 
of  oracles.  A  third  reported  by  Eusebius  in  the  life  of  his 
magnified  Constantine,  that  about  that  time  Apollo  mourned. 
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declaring  his  oracles  were  false,  and  that  the  righteous  upon 
earth  did  hinder  him  from  speaking  truth.  And  a  fourth 
related  by  Theodoret,  and  delivered  by  .Apollo  Daphneus 
unto  Juhan,  upon  his  Persian  expedition,  that  he  should 
remove  the  bodies  about  him  berore  he  could  return  an 
answer,  and  not  long  after  his  temple  was  burnt  with 
lightning. 

All  which  were  evident  and  convincing  acknowledgments 
of  that  power  which  shut  his  lips,  and  restrained  that  delu* 
sion  which  had  reigned  so  many  centuries.  But  as  his  malice 
is  vigilant,  and  the  sins  of  men  do  still  continue  a  toleration 
of  his  mischiefs,  he  resteth  not,  nor  will  he  ever  cease  to 
circumvent  the  sons  of  the  first  deceived.  And  therefore, 
expelled  from  oracles  and  solemn  temples  of  delusion,  he 
runs  into  comers,  exercising  minor  trumperies,  and  acting 
his  deceits  in  witches,  magicians,  diviners,  and  such  inferior 
seducers.  And  y^t  (what  is  deplorable)  while  we  apply 
ourselves  thereto,  and,  affirming  that  Gtod  hath  left  off  to 
speak  by  his  prophets,  expect  in  doubtful  matters  a  resolu- 
tion from  such  spirits ;  while  we  say  the  devil  is  mute,  yet 
confess  that  these  can  speak  ;  while  we  deny  the  substance, 
yet  practise  the  effect,  and  in  the  denied  solemnity  maintain 
the  equivalent  efficacy; — in  vain  we  cry  that  oracles  are* 
down;  Apollo's  altar  still  doth  smoke;  nor  is  the  fire  of 
Delphos  out  unto  this  day. 

Impertinent  it  is  unto  our  intention  to  speak  in  general 
of  oracles,  and  many  have  well  performed  it.  The  plainest 
of  others  was  that  of  Apollo  Delphicus,  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  delivered  unto  Croesus ;  who  as  a  trial  of  their 
omniscience  sent  unto  distant  oracles:  and  so  contrived 
with  the  messengers,  that  though  in  several  places,  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  should  demand  what  Croesus  was  then  & 
doing.  Among  aU  others  the  oracle  of  Delphos  only  hit  it, 
returning  answer,  he  was  boiling  a  lamb  with  a  tortoise,  in 
a  brazen  vessel,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  metal.  The  style 
is  haughty  in  Q-reek,  though  somewhat  lower  in  Latin. 

^quoris  est  spatium  et  nnmenis  mifai  nottis  arenas, 
Mutum  percipio,  fuitis  nihil  audio  vocem. 
Yenit^  hos  sensns  nidor  testudinis  acris, 
Quse  semel  agninA  coquitur  cum  came  lebete, 
Aere  infra  stratO;  et  stratum  cui  desuper  sea  est. 
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I  know  Ihe  ipaoe  of  Bea,  the  nnraber  of  the  tmoA, 
I  hear  the  mHuA,  mote  I  nndeistaaid. 
A  tender  lamb  joined  with  tortoise  flesh. 
Thy  maBter,  king  of  Lydia,  now  doth  dress. 
The  scent  thereof  doth  in  my  nostrils  hover, 
From  brazen  pot  dosed  with  braaen  coyer. 

Hereby  indeed  he  acquired  much  wealth  and  more  ho^iour, 
and  was  r^Hited  bj  CrOBSus  as  a  deity :  and  yet  not  long 
after,  by  a  vulgar  fallacy  he  deceived  his  favourite  and 
greatest  friend  of  orackS)  into  an  imeparable  overthrow  by 
Cyrus.  And  surely  the  same  success  are  likely  all  to  have, 
that  relv  or  d^end  upon  him.  'Twas  the  first  play  he 
practised  on  mortality ;  and  as  time  hath  rendered  him  more 
p^eet  in  the  art,  so  hath  the  inveterateness  of  hia  malice 
more  ready  in  the  executicm.  'Tis  therefore  the  sovereign 
degree  of  folly,  and  a  crime  not  only  against  .God,  but  also 
our  own  reasons^  to  expect  a  favour  from  the  devil,  whose 
mercies  are  more  cruel  than  those  of  Polyphemus ;  for  he 
devours  his  favourites  first,  and  the  nearer  a  man  approacheth, 
the  sooner  he  is  scorched  by  Moloch.  In  brief,  his  fisivours 
are  deceitful  and  double-headed,  he  doth  apparent  good,  for 
real  and  convincing  evil  after  it ;  and  exalteth  us  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tem{de,  but  to  tumble  us  down  firom  it. 


CHAPTEB  Xni. 

Of  the  DeaJth  of  ArisMle. 

That  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  Euripus,  as  despairing 
to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  reciprocation,  or  ebb  and  flow 
seven  times  a  day,  with  this  determination.  Si  gr^ddem  ego 
non  eapio  ie,  tu  cmpies  me^  was  the  assertion  of  Procopius, 
Nazianzen,  Justin  Martyr,  and  is  generally  believed  among 
us.  Wherein  because  we  percave  men  have  but  an  imper- 
fect knowledge,  some  conceiving  Euripus  to  be  a  river,  others 
not  knowing  where  or  in  what  part  to  place  it,  we  first  adver- 
tise, it  generally  signifieth  any  strait,  fret,  or  channel  of  the  sea, 
running  between  two  shores,  as  Julius  Pollux  hath  defined 
it ;  as  we  read  of  Euripus  Hellespontiacus,  I^rrrhaeus,  and 
this  whereof  we  treat,  JEuriptis  Emoicus^  or  Chalddictis,  that 
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is,  a  narrow  passage  of  sea  diviilbig  Afcdea  and  the-  island  of 
EnboBa^  now  called  Gs^  di  Negvopmie,  firoiOL  the  xomie  of  the 
isla2ul  and  chief  citjtheveof^&jiMnis  xnthewars  of  An^feioehus, 
and  taken  frcnn  the  Yenetiaos  hj  Mahomet  the  Gbesfc. 

Now  that  in  this  Sanpe  @r  ftet  of  KegropoDtte,  and  upon 
the  occasion  mentioned,  Aiistotle  drowned  hknsel:^  as  manj 
affirm,  and  almost  all  beHeTe^  we  have  some  room  to  doubt. 
For  without  any  mention  of  this,  we  jBnd  two  ways  deErered 
of  his  death  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  expressly  treateth 
thereof;  the  one  from  Eumolus  and  Fhavorinus,  that,  being 
accosed  of  impiety  for  composiog  an  hymn  unto  Hermias 
(upon  whose  concubine  he  begat  his  son  Mcomachus),  he 
withdrew  into  Chalcis,  where  drinking  poison  he  died ;  the 
hymn  is  extant  in  Laertius,  and  the  fifteenth  book  of  Athe- 
nseus.  Another  by  ApoUodoms^^  that  he  died  at  Chalcia  of 
a  natural  death  and  lan^shment  of  stoma(^,  in  his  sucfcy- 
third,  or  great  climacterlcaL  year ;  md  answerable  hereto  is 
the  account  of  Suidas  and  Censonnus.  And  if  that  were 
clearly  made  out,  whieh  Sabbi  Een  Joseph  affirmeth  he 
found  in  an  Egyj^iian  book  of  Abraham  Sapiens  Ferizol,.  that 
Aristotle  acknowledged  aH  that  was  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  became  at  last  a  proselyte,  it  would  also  make 
improbable  this  received  way  of  his  death^*^ 

Again,  beade  the  negative  of  autlumty,  it  is  also  deniable 
by  reason ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  obtrude  such  desperate 
attempts  upon  Aristotle,  from  unsatisfisu^tion  of  reason,  who 
00  ofben  acknowledged  the  hnbeciHty  thereof.  Who  in 
matters  of  difficulty^  and  soch  which  were  not  withomt  ab^ 
strusities,  conceived  it  sufficient  to  deliver  conjecturailities. 
And  surelj  he  that  could  sometimes  sit  down  with  high  im- 
probabilities, that  could  content  himself,  and  think  to  satisfy 
others,  that  tiie  variegation  of  birds  was  from  their  living  in 
the  sun,  or  erecticm  made  by  delibration  of  the  testicles ; 
would  not  have  been  dejected  unto  death  with  tiiis.  He 
that  was  so  well  acqiminted  with  i)  ori  and  Trorcpov,  utrum 
and  an  quia,  as  we  dbserve  in  the  queries  of  his  problems, 
with  lerwff  and  kwl  to  wo\v,  fortas9e  and  plemmquef  as  is 

*  Licetua  de  QucBsitis.  Epist, 

*  Another,  <fcc.]    The  most  probable  account. 

7  And  if  that,  dbc]    First  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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observable  through  all  his  works,  had  certainlj  rested  with 
probabilities,  and  glancing  conjectures  in  this.  Nor  would 
his  resolutions  have  ever  run  mto  that  mortal  antanaclaeis, 
and  desperate  piece  of  rhetorick,  to  be  comprised  in  that  he 
could  not  comprehend.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  made  out, 
that  he  ever  endeavoured  the  particular  of  Euripus,  or  so 
much  as  to  resolve  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.  !For,  as 
Yicomercatus  and  others  observe,  he  hath  made  no  mention 
hereof  in  his  works,  although  the  occasion  present  itself  in 
his  Meteors,  wherein  he  disputeth  the  affections  of  the  sea ; 
nor  yet  in  his  Froblems,  although  in  the  twenty-third  sec- 
tion there  be  no  less  than  one  and  forty  queries  of  the  sea. 
Some  mention  there  is  indeed  in  a  work  of  the  propriety  of 
olements,  ascribed  imto  Aristotle:*  which  notwithstanding 
is  not  reputed  genuine,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  whence 
this  was  urged  by  Plutarch. 

Lastly,  the  thmg  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth, 
that  is,  the  variety  of  the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 
whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  is  not 
incontrovertible.  Eor  though  Pomponius  Mela,  and  after 
him  Solinus  and  Pliny  have  affirmed  it,  yet  I  observe  Thucy- 
dides,  who  speaketh  often  of  Euboea,  hath  omitted  it.  Pau- 
sanias,  an  ancient  writer,  who  hath  left  an  exact  description 
of  Greece,  and  in  as  particular  a  way  as  Leandro  of  Italy, 
or  Camden  of  Great  Britain,  describing  not  only  the  country 
towns  and  rivers,  but  hills,  springs,  and  houses,  hath  left  no 
mention  hereof,  ^schines  in  Ctesiphon  only  alludeth  unto 
it ;  and  Strabo,  that  accurate  geographer,  speaks  warily  of 
it,  that  is,  btQ  <l>a(rl,  and  as  men  commonly  reported.  And  so 
doth  also  Maginus,  Velocis  ac  varii  fluctiU  est  mare,  vhi 
quater  in  die,  aut  septies,  ut  alii  dicunt,  reeiprocantur  astus, 
Botero  more  plainly,  II  mar  cresce  e  cola  con  un  impeto  mi- 
rabile  quatra  volte  il  di,  hen  che  communimente  si  dica  sette 
volte,  &c, — "  this  sea  with  wondrous  impetuosity  ebbeth  and 
flowethfour  times  a  day,  although  it  be  commonly  said  seven 
times ;  and  generally  opinioned,  that  Aristotle  despairing  of 
the  reason,  drowned  himself  therein."  In  which  descrip- 
tion by  four  times  a  day,  it  exceeds  not  in  number  the 
motion  of  other  seas,  talnng  the  words  properly,  that  is> 

*  De  pladtis  PhUosojphorwttK 
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twice  ebbing  and  twice  flowing  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
And  is  no  more  than  what  Thomaso  Porrchachi  affirmeth  in 
his  description  of  famous  islands,  that  twice  a  day  it  hath 
such  an  impetuous  flood,  as  is  not  without  wonder.  Livy 
speaks  more  particularly,  Haibd  facile  infestior  classi  statio 
est  et  fretvm  ipsum  JEtmpi,  non  septies  die  (jdcut  famaferty 
temporibua  eertis  recvprocat,  sed  temere  in  modum  venti,  nunc 
Jitmc  nunc  illue  verso  mcnri,  vehit  monte  pracvpiti  devolutus 
iorrens  rapitur : — "  there  is  hardly  a  worse  harbour,  the  fret 
or  channel  of  Euripus  not  certainly  ebbing  or  flowing  seven 
times  a  day,  accordmg  to  common  report :  but  being  imcer- 
tainly,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  wind,  carried  hither  and 
thither,  is  whirled  away  as  a  torrent  down  a  hill."  But  the 
experimental  testimony  of  Gillius  is  most  considerable  of 
any ;  who  having  beheld  the  course  thereof,  and  made  en- 
quiry of  nullers  that  dwelt  upon  its  shore,  received  answer, 
that  it  ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day,  that  is,  eveiy  six 
hours,  accordiQg  to  the  law  of  the  ocean ;  but  that  indeed 
sometimes  it  observed  not  that  certain  course.  And  this 
irregularity,  though  seldom  happening,  together  with  its 
unruly  and  tumultuous  motion,  might  afford  a  beginning 
unto  the  common  opinion.  Thus  may  the  expression  in 
Ctesiphon  be  made  out.  And  by  this  may  Aristotle  be 
interpreted,  when  in  his  Problems  he  seems  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  Euripus;  while  in  the  five  and  twentieth 
section  he  enquireth,  why  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses  the 
air  doth  Euripize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and  thither. 

A  later  and  experimental  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the 
travels  of  Monsieur  Duloir ;  who  about  twenty  years  ago, 
remained  sometime  at  Negroponte,  or  old  Chalcis,  and  also 
passed  and  repassed  this  Euripus;  who  thus  expresseth 
himself:  "  I  wonder  much  at  the  error  concerning  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  Euripus ;  and  I  assure  you  that  opinion  is  false* 
I  gave  a  boatman  a  crown,  to  set  me  in  a  convenient  place, 
where  for  a  whole  day  I  might  observe  the  same.  It  ebbeth 
and  floweth  by  six  hours,  even  as  it  doth  at  Venice,  but  the 
course  thereof  is  vehement."^ 

Now  that  which  gave  life  unto  the  assertion,  might  be  his 
death  at  Chalcis,  the  chief  city  of  Eubcea,  and  seated  upon 

'  A  IcOer  and  experimentalf  tkc]    First  added  in  6th  edition. 
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Earipus,  wliere  'tia  confessed  by  all  lie  ended  liis  dajnB. 
That  he  emactiifced  aad  ]^ned  awaT  in  the  too  anxknis 
enquiiy  of  its  leeiproeatioDfl^  akhougn  not  drowned  therein, 
as  KhodLginns  rdateth  some  ooneeiTed,  waa  a  half  confession 
thereof  not  jnst^ble  from  antiGraity.  Surely  ^e  philoscphy 
efflux  and  reflux  was  Tery  imperfect  of  old  among  the  Gredca 
and  Latins ;  nor  conld  they  hold  a  safficiieDit  theory  th^reof^ 
who  only  observed  the  MeditenFaiieaiD,  which  in  some  places 
hath  no  ebb,  and  not  much  in  amr  part.  Nor  can  we  affirm 
our  knowledge  is  at  the  height,  who  have  now  the  theory  of 
the  ocean  and  nairow  seas  beside.  While  we  refer  it  unto 
the  moon,  we  give  some  satisfaction  for  the  ocean,  but  no 
general  salve  for  creeks  and  seas  whidi  know  no  flood ;  nor 
rescdre  why  it  flows  three  or  four  feet  at  Yenice  in  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph,  yet  scarce  at  all  at  Auccma,  Ihurazzo, 
or  Coreyra,  w^ch  lie  but  hj  the  way.  And  ther^re  old 
abstmsitieB  have  caused  new  inveaitions ;  and  some  from  the 
hypotheses  of  Copemicua,  or  the  diurnal  and  aonual  motion 
of  the  earth,  endeavcnir  to  salve  l^e  flows  and  motions  of 
these  seas,  illustrating  the  same  by  water  in  a  bow^  that 
rising  or  falling  to  either  side,  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  vessel ;  the  conceit  is  ingenious,  salves  some  doubts,  and 
is  discovei^  at  large  by  Ga£leo.*^ 

But  wfaeth^  the  received  principle  and  undeniable  action 
of  the  moon  may  not  be  snll  retained,  although  in  some 
diflerence  of  application,  is  jet  to  be  perpended ;  that  is  not 
by  a  simple  operation  upon  the  sumce  or  superior  parts, 
but  excitation  of  the  mtroHSulphureous  Spirits,  and  parts 
disposed  to  intumesc^iey  at  the  bottom ;  not  by  attenuation 
of  the  upper  port  of  the  sea,  (whereby  shi|)8  would  draw 
more  water  at  the  flow  than  at  the  ebb,)  but  intergesoendes 
eaused  first  at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper  part 
before  them ;  subsiding  and  falling  again,  accordmg  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon  fr^m  the  mendum,  and  languor  of  tiie 
exciting  cause:  and  therefore  rivers  and  lakes  who  want 
these  fermenting  parts  at  the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto 
^stuations ;  and  tnerefore  some  seas  flow  higher  than  others, 

*  Hog,  £ac.  Pod,  Cdhem  Met,  2. 

*  wtid  is  discovered  at  large  by  OcUUeo,']  And  by  the  Lord  Bacon 
rejected  in  his  booke,  J)e  Flwou  et  JR^kuxv,  Marit* —  Wr. 
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according  to  the  plenty  of  these  spirits,  in  their  submarine 
constitutions.  And  therefore  also  the  periods  of  flux  and 
reflux  are  various,  nor  their  increase  or  decrease  equal: 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts,  at  the  bottom ; 
which  as  they  are  more  hardly  or  easily  moved,  do  variously 
begin,  continue,  or  end  their  intumeseencies. 

Erom  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom, 
wherein  quick  excitations  «re  made,  raaj  arise  those  agars^ 
and  impetuous  flows  in  some  estuaries  and  rivers,  as  ia 
observed  about  Trent  aad  Humber  in  England ;  which  may 
also  have  some  effect  in  the  boisterous  tidis  of  Euripus,  not 
only  &om  ebuUitions  at  the  bottom,  but  also  &om  the  sidea 
and  lateral  parts,  driving  the  streams  from  either  side,  which 
arise  or  Ml  according  to  the  motion  in  those  parts,  and  the 
intuit  or  remiss  operation  of  the  flxst  exciting  causes,  which 
maiataLn  their  activities  above  and  below  the  horizon ;  even 
as  they  do  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  and  in  the 
eommoti(»i  of  catarrhs.^ 

How  therefore  Aristotle  died,  what  was  his  end,  or  upon 
what  oecasdon,  although  it  be  not  altogether  asnized,  yet 
that  his  m^nory  and  worthy  name  shall  Hve,  no  man  wiH 
deny,  nor  grateful  scholar  doubt.  And  i£  according  to  the 
elogy  of  Solon,,  a  maa  may  be  (mly  said  to  be  ha|>py  after  he 
is  dead,  and  ceaseth  to  be  in  the  visible  capacity  of  beati- 
tude ;  or  if  according  unto  his  own  ethieks,  sense  is  not 
essentiaL  iznto  fi^city,  but  a  inan  may  be  happy  without  the 
apprehension  thereof;  surely  in  that  sense  he  is  pyramidally 
happy ;  nor  can  he  ever  perish  but  in  the  Euripe  of  igno- 
rance, nor  till  the  torrent  of  barbarifflsa  overwhelmeth  alL 

A  like  conceit  there  passeth  of  Melisigenes,  alias  Homer, 
the  father  poet,  that  he  pined  away  upon  the  riddle  of  the 
flshermen:  But  Herodotus,  who  wrote  his  life,  hath  cleared 
this  point ;  delivering,  that  passing  from  Samos  unto  Athens, 
he  went  sick  ashore  Ujpon  the  island  los,  where  he  died,  and 
was  solemnly  interred  upon  the  sea-side ;  and  so  decidingly 
concludeth,  Ms  hac  mgritudme  extremwm  diem  clausit  SLo- 
merus  in  lo,  nen,  ut  arhifrantur  aUgm,  cBnigmatia perplexitate 
enectiM,  sedmorho. 

*  c^arJ]    The  tumultuous  influx  of  the  tide, 

'  BiU  whether  tke  recewed  principle,  dec.  Prom  the  pecuUar,  d:G.] 
These  two  paragraphs  were  first  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Of  the  Wish  of  PhUoxenus  to  have  the  Neck  of  a  Crcme, 

That  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  conceit  generally  received, 
concerning  Philoxenus,  who  wished  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
that  thereby  he  might  take  more  pleasure  in  his  meat, 
although  it  pass  without  exception,  upon  enquiry  I  find  not 
only  doubtful  in  the  story,  but  absurd  in  the  desire  or  reason 
alleged  for  it.^  Por  though  his  wish  were  such  as  is  de- 
livered, yet  had  it  not  perhaps  that  end  to  delight  his  gust 
in  eating,  but  rather  to  obtain  advantage  thereby  in  singing, 
as  is  declared  by  Mirandula.  Aristotle,  saith  he,  in  his 
^thicks  and  Frohlems,  accuseth  Philoxenus  of  sensuality, 
for  the  greater  pleasure  of  gust  desiring  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
which  desire  of  his  (assenting  unto  ^Ajistotle),  I  have  for- 
merly condemned.  But  since  I  perceive  that  Aristotle  for 
his  accusation  hath  been  accused  by  divers  writers; — ^for 
Philoxenus  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  desired  the  neck 
of  a  crane,  not  for  any  pleasure  at  meat,  but  fancying  thereby 
an  advantage  in  singing  or  warbling,  and  dividing  the  notes 
in  music : — ^and  many  writers  there  are  which  mention  a 
musician  of  that  name;  as  Plutarch  in  his  book  against 
Usury,  and  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  eighth  of  his  Foliticks, 
speaks  of  one  Philoxenus,  a  musician,  that  went  off  from  the 
Dorick  dithyrambics  unto  the  Phrygian  harmony. 

Again,  be  the  story  true  or  false,  rightly  applied  or  not, 
the  intention  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  perhaps  neither  one 
way  nor  the  other.     Por  if  we  rightly  consider  the  organ  of 

«  That  relation^  d;c.]  Our  author's  observations  on  this  absurd  story 
are  quoted  by  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  in  his  AntJiropoTiietamoijthosia,  &c. 
p.  276. 

Boss  goes  into  the  history  of  Philoxenus  at  great  length,  and  adheres^ 
as  usual,  most  tenaciously  to  the  legend.  He  contends,  and  with  some 
reason,  that  the  ahswdity  of  the  wish,  if  granted,  were  no  argument 
against  its  having  been  expressed,  seeing  that  many  have  entertained 
wishes  &r  more  so.  But  he  even  asserts  its  reasonableness,  "that 
there  is  much  pleasure  in  deglutition  of  sweet  meats  and  drinks,  is 
plain  by  the  practice  of  those  who,  to  supply  the  want  of  long  necks, 
used  to  suck  their  drink  out  of  long  small  cranes,  or  quills,  or  glasses 
with  long  narrow  snouts,  &c.  &c.  1 1  " 
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taste,  we  shall  find  the  length  of  the  neck  to  conduce  but 
little  unto  it ;  for  the  tongue  being  the  instrument  of  taste, 
and  the  tip  thereof  the  most  exact  distinguisher,  it  will  not 
advantage  the  gust  to  have  the  neck  extended ;  wherein  the 
gullet  and  conveying  parts  are  only  seated,  which  partake 
not  of  the  nerves  of  gustation,  or  appertaining  unto  sapor, 
but  receive  them  only  from  the  sixth  pair;  whereas  the 
nerves  of  taste  descend  from  the  third  and  fourth  propaga- 
tions, and  so  diffuse  themselves  into  the  tongue;  and  therefore 
cranes,  herons,  and  swans,  have  no  advantage  in  taste  beyond 
hawks,  kites,  and  others  of  shorter  necks. 

Not,  if  we  consider  it,  had  nature  respect  unto  the  taste 
in  the  different  contrivance  of  necks,  but  rather  unto  the 
parts  contained,  the  composure  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
the  manner  whereby  they  feed.  Thus  animals  of  long  legs 
have  generally  long  necks,  that  is,  for  the  conveniency  of 
feeding,  as  having  a  necessity  to  apply  their  mouths  unto 
the  earth.  So  have  horses,  camels,  dromedaries,  long  necks, 
and  all  tall  animals,  except  the  elephant,  who  in  defect 
thereof  is  furnished  with  a  trunk,  without  which  he  could 
not  attain  the  ground.  So  have  cranes,  herons,  storks,  and 
shovelards  long  necks ;  and  so  even  in  man,  whose  figure  is 
erect,  the  length  of  the  neck  followeth  the  proportion  of 
other  parts  ;  and  such  as  have  round  faces  or  broad  chests 
and  shoulders,  have  very  seldom  long  necks.  Por  the  length 
of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the  neck,  and  the  space 
between  the  throat-pit  and  the  navel,  is  equal  unto  the 
circumference  thereof.  Again,  animals  are  framed  with 
long  necks,  according  unto  the  course  of  their  life  or  feeding ; 
so  many  with  short  legs  have  long  necks,  because  they  feed 
in  the  water,  as  swans,  geese,  pelicans,  and  other  fin-footed 
animals.*  But  hawks  and  birds  of  prey  have  short  necks 
and  trussed  legs  ;'  for  that  which  is  long  is  weak  and  flexible, 
and  a  shorter  figure  is  best  accommodated  unto  that  inten- 
tion. Lastly,  the  necks  of  animals  do  vary,  according  to  the 
parts  that  are  contained  in  them,  which  are  the  weazand  and 
the  gullet.     Such  as  have  no  weazand  and  breathe  not,  have 

'  fin-footed  amnuiU.]  "Wee  usually  call  them  lether-footed,*  but  this 
tenne  suites  with  the  use  more  sign&cantlye. —  Wr, 

*  Web-footed  rather. 
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scarce  any  neck,  as  most  sorts  of  fishes ;  and  some  none  at 
all,  as  all  sorts  of  pectinals,  soles,  l^omback,  flounders,  and 
ail  crostaeeous  animals,  as  crevises,^  crabs,  and  lobsters. 

All  which  considered,  the  wish  of  Philoxemis  will  hardly 
consist  with  reason.  More  excusable  had  it  been  to  have 
wished  himself  an  ape,*  which  if  common  conceit  speak  true, 
is  exaeter  in  taste  than  any.  Sather  some  kind  of  grani- 
▼orous  bird  than  a  ersne,  for  in  this  sense  they  are  w 
exquisite,  that  upon  the  first  peek  of  their  biU,  they  can 
distinguish  the  qualities  of  hard  bodies,  which  the  sense  of 
man  £scems  not  without  mastication.  Eather  some  rumi- 
nating animal,  that  he  might  haye  eat  his  meat  twice  oyer ; 
or  rather,  as  Theophilus  observed  in  AthensBfus,  his  desire 
had  been  more  reasonable,  had  he  wished  himself  an  elephant 
or  a  horse ;  for  in  these  animals  the  appetite  is  more  vehe- 
ment, and  they  receive  their  viands  in  large  and  plenteous 
manner.  And  this  indeed  had  been  more  suitable,  if  this 
wafe  the  same  Philoxenus  whereof  Plutarch  speaketh,  who 
was  so  uncivilly  greedj,  that,  to  engross  the  mess,^  he  would 
preventively  deliver  his  nostrilB  in  the  dish.^ 

*  crevises.l    Now  called  cray-fisk. 

^  am,  ape.]  I  thinke  an  ape  is  more  exacte  in  ilae  srael  then  in  the 
taste :  for  he  ne^er  tastes  that  whidi  hfle  first  smels  sot  too.  And  how 
pleasant  soever  any  food  seeme  to  ns,  yf  itt  displease  his  «nel,  he  throws 
it  away  with  a  kind  of  indignation. —  Wr, 

*  to  engross  the  mess,']  I  was  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  following 
Bomewhat  similar  exploit  was  performed  in  a  commercial  traveller's 

room  at ^.    A  dish  of  green  peas  was  sraved  very  early  in  the 

BeaBon.  One  of  the  party,  who  preferred  high-seasoned  peas  to  akost 
other  vegetables,  and  himself  to  everybody  besides,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  offering  his  services  to  help  the  peas,  but  he  began  by 
peppering  them  so  unmercifully,  that  it  was  not  very  probable  they 
wocdd  suit  any  other  palate  than  his  own.  His  neigl:d>our,  perceiving 
his  own  chanee  thui^  demolished,  expostulated ;  attd  was  taid  in  r^ly 
of  the  virtues  oi  pepper,  as  the  only  thing  to  make  green  peas  whole- 
some. H^  instantly  drew  forth  his  snuff-box,  and  dextrously  scattered 
its  contents  over  the  dish,  as  the  most  summary  means  which  occurred 
to  him  of  defeating  such  palpable  selfishness  and  gluttony,  obsaving 
drily  that  he  thought  saaS  am  excellent  addition  to  th«  pepper. 

^  disA.]  There  have  been  some  whose  slovenleyeness  and  greedines 
have  ssqualed  lus,  by  throwing  a  caniUas  end  into  a  messe  of  creame. 
But,  more  ingenious,  inaoM  a  peeoe  of  afd«  like  a  candle,  and  therein 
stick  a  dove  to  deceave  tytiten  of  their  deyntyes,  in  fine  eating  the 
counterfet  candle. — Wr, 
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As  for  the  musical  adyantage,  althougk  it  seem  more  rea* 
Bonable,  yet  do  we  not  obserre  that  cranes  and  birds  of  long 
necks  have  any  musical,  but  barsb.  and  cbmgous  throats. 
But  birds  that  are  canorous,  and  whose  notes  we  most  com- 
mend, are  of  littie  throisfcs  and  short  seeks,  as  nightmgales, 
finches,  linnets,  Canary  birds,  and  larks.  And  truly,  although 
the  weazand,  throttle,  and  tongue  be  the  instruments  of  voice, 
and  hy  their  agitatkxas  do  chiefly  concur  unto  these  delightful 
modmations,  yet  caainot  we  distinctly  and  peculiarly  assign 
the  cause  unk)  any  panfciculaar  fixrmatioa :  and  I  perceive  the 
best  thereof,  the  nightingaie,  hath  some  disadvantage  in  the 
tongue,  which  is  not  acuminaifee^  and  pointed  as  the  rest, 
but  seemeth  as  it  were  cut  oE,  which  perhaps  might  give  the 
hint  unto  the  fable  of  Philomela,  and  the  cutting  off  her 
tongue  by  Tereus. 


CHAPTIffl,  XV. 

Of  ike  Lake  Asphdltites, 

CosrcEWSTsa  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  l^e  Lake  of  Sodom,  or 
the  Dead  Sea,  that  heavy  bodies  cast  therein  sink  not,  but 
by  reason  of  a  salt  and  bituminous  thickness  in  the  water 
float  and  swim  above,  narrations  already  made  are  of  that 
variety,  we  can  hardly  from  thence  deduce  a  satisfactory 
determination,  and  tlit  not  only  in  ^e  story  itself,  but  in 
idle  cause  alleged.  As  fiir  the  sbfxj,  men  deliver  it  variously.^ 

Counterfeit  candles'  ends  are  now  made  of  peppermint^  which  are 
admirable  imitations  of  the  attractive  on^nals^  and  would  have  per- 
fectly supplied  the  occasion  related  by  the  Dean. 

'  tanmiiuxte.]  Tf  the  aeuminxte  did  any  thinge  to  the  songe  or 
Bpeecih  of  birds^  how  eoxaes  itt  that  the  Unnt  tonng  in  the  parat  and  the 
gaye  pay  fjspeake  best^  and  in  the  bnlfinch  expresses  the  most  excellent 
wmstle. — Wr. 

•  At  for  the  story  itsdf,  <fec.]  It  is  io  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
strange  and  incredible  storaesy  which  both  ancients  and  modems  have 
told  respecting  this  lake.  Dr.  Pococke  swam  in  it  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  felt  no  inoonvenienoe.  He  fousid  the  water  very  dear, 
and  to  contain  no  Aubstaaees  befiides  salt  and  alum.  The  £B.ot  is,  that 
its  waters  are  very  salt,  and  therefoie  bodies  float  seadily  in  it ;  and 
prcibaiiky  on  Idiat  aoeoiint  few  fish  ean  live  in  it.  Yet  the  monks  of 
St.  Sobaaflsured  Br.  ^aw  that  they  had  seen  ^ah  caught  in  the  lakcw 
• — See  J>r,  Adam  Clarke's  note  in  he. 
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Some  I  fear  too  largely,  as  Pliny,  who'  affirmeth  that  bricks 
will  swim  therein.  Mandevil  goeth  further,  that  iron  swim- 
meth,  and  feathers  sink.  Mnnster  in  his  Cosmography  hath 
another  relation,  although  perhaps  derived  from  the  poem  of 
Tertullian,  that  a  candle  burning  swimmeth,  but  if  extin- 
guished sinketh.^  Some  more  moderately,  as  Josephus,  and 
many  others,  affirming  that  only  living  bodies  float,  nor 
peremptorily  averring  they  cannot  sink,  but  that  indeed  they 
do  not  easily  descend.  Most  traditionally,  as  Gralen,  Pliny, 
Solinus,  and  Strabo,  who  seems  to  mistake  the  Lake  Ser- 
bonis  for  it.  Pew  experimentally,  most  contenting  themselves 
in  the  experiment  of  Vespasian,  by  whose  command  some 
captives  bound  were  cast  therein,  and  found  to  float  as 
though  they  could  have  swimmed.  Divers  contradictorily, 
or  contrarily,  quite  overthrowing  the  point.^  Aristotle,  in 
the  second  of  his  Meteors,  speaks  lightly  thereof,  &(nrEp 
fxvdoXoyovai,  which  word  is  variously  rendered,  by  some  as  a 
fabulous  account,  by  some  as  a  common  talk.  Biddulphus* 
divideth  the  common  accounts  of  Judea  into  three  parts ; 
the  one,  saith  he,  are  apparent  truths,  the  second  apparent 
falsehoods,  the  third  are  dubious  or  between  both,  in  which 
form  he  ranketh  the  relation  of  this  lake.  But  Andrew 
Thevet,  in  his  Cosnwgra^phy,  doth  ocularly  overthrow  it,  for 
he  affirmeth  he  saw  an  ass  with  his  saddle  cast  therein  and 
drowned.  Now  of  these  relations  so  different  or  contrary 
imto  each  other,  the  second  is  most  moderate  and  safest  to 
be  embraced,  which  saith  that  living  bodies  swim  therein, 
that  is,  they  do  not  easily  sink,  and  this,  until  exact  experi- 
ment further  determine,  may  be  allowed  as  best  consistent 
with  this  quality,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  it. 

As  for  the  cause  of  this  effect,  common  opinion  conceives 
it  to  be  the  salt  and  bituminous  thickness  of  the  water. 
This  indeed  is  probable,  and  may  be  admitted  as  far  as  the 
second  opinion  concedeth.    Por  certain  it  is  that  salt  water 

*  BiddvXphi  ItineraHwm,  Anglk^,^ 

'  si'nkeik.']    Soe  it  will  doe  in  anye  water,  if  kept  upright. — Wr. 

*  divers  coTUradictorUy,']  This  diversity  may  proceed  fi)m  the  diverse 
experiments  that  have  been  made  on  severall  sides  of  the  lake,  which 
have  not  all  the  like  efPecte :  in  some  partes  it  beares  that  which  in 
another  part  will  sinke,  as  hath  been  experimented  by  some  late  tra- 
velers.—  Wr, 
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will  support  a  greater  burden  tlian  fresh ;  and  yre  see  an  egg 
will  descend  in  fresh  water,  which  will  swim  in  brine.  But 
that  iron  should  float  therein,  from  this  cause,  is  hardlj 
granted ;  for  heavy  bodies  will  only  swim  in  that  liquor, 
wherein  the  weight  of  their  bulk  exceedeth  not  the  weight 
of  so  much  water  as  it  occupieth  or  taketh  up.  But  surely 
no  water  is  heavy  enough  to  answer  the  ponderosity  of  iron, 
and  therefore  that  metal  will  sink  in  any  kind  thereof,  and 
it  was  a  perfect  miracle  which  was  wrought  this  way  by 
Elisha.  Thus  we  perceive  that  bodies  do  swim  or  sink  in 
different  liquors,  according  unto  the  tenuity  or  gravity  of 
those  liquors  which  are  to  support  them.  So  salt  water 
beareth  that  weight  which  will  sink  in  vinegar ;  vinegar  that 
which  will  fall  in  fresh  water ;  fresh  water  that  which  will 
sink  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  and  that  will  swim  in  spirits  of  wine 
which  will  sink  in  clear  oil ;  as  we  made  experiment  in  globes 
of  wax  pierced  with  light  sticks  to  support  them.  So  that 
although  it  be  conceived  a  hard  matter  to  sink  in  oil,  I 
believe  a  man  should  find  it  very  difficult,  and  next  to  flying 
to  swim  therein.  And  thus  will  gold  sink  in  quicksilver, 
wherein  iron  and  other  metals  swim ;  for  the  bulk  of  gold 
is  only  heavier  than  that  space  of  quicksilver  which  it  con- 
taineth  ;  and  thus  also  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  quick- 
silver in  two  of  aqaafortiSf  the  liquor  wiU  bear  amber,  horn, 
and  the  softer  Imids  of  stones,  as  we  have  made  trial  in 
each. 

But  a  private  opinion  there  is  which  crosseth  the  common 
conceit,  maintained  by  some  of  late,  and  alleged  of  old  by 
Strabo,  that  the  floating  of  bodies  in  this  lake  proceeds  not 
from  the  thickness  of  water,  but  a  bituminous  ebullition 
from  the  bottom,  whereby  it  wafts  up  bodies  injected,  and 
suffereth  them  not  easily  to  sink.  The  verity  thereof  would 
be  enquired  by  ocular  exploration,  for  this  way  is  also  pro- 
bable. So  we  observe,  it  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where 
springs  arise ;  and  thus  sometime  are  balls  made  to  play 
upon  a  spouting  stream.^ 

And  therefore,  until  judicious  and  ocular  experiment  con- 
firm or  distinguish  the  assertion,  that  bodies  do  not  sink 

^  spoutmg  8tream,'\  This  confirmeth  what  I  noted  before,  for,  as  m 
the  hot  bathe,  so  here,  the  bituminous  ebullition  is  but  in  some  places 
stronge,  and  in  some  places  of  the  lake  not  at  all. —  Wr, 

VOL.  II.  S 
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herein  at  all,  we  do  not  yet  believe ;  that  they  do,  not  easily; 
or  with  more  difficulty,  descend  in  this  thaii  other  water,  we 
shall  readily  assent.^  But  to  conclude  aii  impossibility  from 
a  difficulty,  or  affirm  whereas  things  not  easily  sink,  tney  do 
not  drown  at  all ;  beside  the  fallacy,  is  a  frequent  addition  in 
human  expression,  and  an  amplification  not  unusual  as  well 
in  opinions  as  relations ;  which  oftentimes  give  indistitfct 
accounts  of  proximities,  and  without  restifeint  transcend  fi^m 
one  another.  Thus,  forasmuch  as  the  tomd  zone  was  con- 
ceived exceeding  hot,  and  of  difficult  habitation,  the  opinions 
of  men  so  advanced  its  constitution,  as  to  conceive  the  same 
unhabitable,  and  beyond  possibility  for  man  to  live  thereiu. 
Thus,  because  there  are  no  wolves  in  England,  nor  have  been 
observed  for  divers  generations,  common  people  have  pro- 
ceeded into  opinions,  and  some  wise  men  mto  affirmations, 
they  will  not  live  therein,  although  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  most  men  affirm,  and  few  here  will  believe  the 
contrary,  that  there  be  no  spiders  in  Ireland ;  but  we  have 
beheld  some  in  that  coimtry ;  and  though  but  few,  some  cob- 
webs we  behold  in  Irish  wood  in  England.  Thus  the  croco- 
dile from  an  egg  growing  up  to  an  exceeding  magnitude, 
common  conceit,  and  divers  writers  deliver,  it  hath  no  period 
of  increase,  but  groweth  as  long  as  it  liveth.^  And  thus  in 
brief,  in  most  apprehensions  the  conceits  of  men  extend  the 

*  readily  OfSsent.]  And  hee  should  adde,  in  some  places  itt  beares,  in 
others  not. — Wr. 

*  groweth,  «feo.]  This  may  bee  true  inonghe  in  regard  of  the  vast 
bignes  whi<^  is  reported  of  some  of  them ;  and  what  should  hinder  ? 
For  in  men  and  creatures  also  kept  for  food,  their  bulke  growes  still 
greater,  though  not  their  stature. — Wr. 

It  is  probably  true,  of  the  whole  order  to  which  the  crocodile  belongs 
(the scmrians),  that  they  have  "  no  period  of  increase"  —  they  have  no 
metamorphoaia,  like  many  other  animals  (and  some  in  tlie  same  dasa),  to 
place  a  limit,  by  its  completion,  to  the  fiirther  growth  of  the  individual. 
Nor  do  they,  like  the  vertebrate  animals,  ariive  early  at  a  xnaxlmum  of 
growth,  which  is  not  afterwards  increaaed,  except  in  corpulency.  Con- 
geniality of  climate  makes  a  striking  difference  in  magnitude,  at  the 
same  age,  between  saurians  of  difiterent  countries  (for  example,  the  cro- 
codile of  the  Nile  is  larger  than  any  other  of  its  npedes),  but  in  ^^y 
growth,  though  very  slow,  is  probably  continued  through  life  ;  unless, 
indeed,  extreme  old  age  may  begin  the  end,  by  ending  the  vital  power 
of  growth,  which  seems  probable,  but  would  not  impugn  our  author's 
position. 
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considerations  of  things,  and  dilate  their  notions  beyond  the 
propriety  of  their  natures. 

In  the  maps  of  the  !Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  So^om,  we  meet 
with  the  destroyed  cities,  and  in  divers  the  city  of  Sodom 
placed  about  the  middle,  or  far  from  the  shore  of  it ;  but  that 
it  could  not  be  far  from  Segor,  which  was  seated  under  the 
mountains,  near  the  side  of  the  lake,  seems  inferrible  from 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Lot,  who  coming  from  Sodom  at  day- 
break, attained  Segor  at  sun^rising ;  and  therefore  Sodom 
ought  to  be  placed  not  many  miles  from  it,  and  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  whidi  is  accounted  about  eighteen  miles 
over ;  and  so  will  leave  about  nine  miles  to  be  passed  in  too 
small  a  space  of  time. 


CHAPTEB  XVL 

'Of  Divers  other  Mdaiions,  viz, : — Of  the  Womm  that  Conceived  in  a 
Bath; — Of  Crasaus  that  never  Laughed  hut  once  ; — Tltat  owr  Saviour 
never  Laughed  ; — Of  Sergiua  the  Second,  or  Bocca  di  Porco  ; — Thai 
Tamerlane  was  a  Scythian  Sliefpherd, 

The  relation  of  Averroes,  and  now  common  in  every 
mouth,  of  the  woman  that  conceived  in  a  bath,  by  attracting 
the  sperm  or  seminal  effluxion  of  a  man  admitted  to  baidie  in 
some  vicinity  unto  her,f  I  have  ,s<?arce  faith  to  believe ;  and 
had  I  been  of  the  jviiy,  should  have  hardly  thought  I  had 
found  the  fathep  in  the  person  that  stood  by  her.  'Tis  a 
new  and  uns^onded  way  m  history  to  fornicate  at  a  distance, 
and  much  offendeth  the  rules  of  physick,  which  say,  there  is 
no  generation  without  a  joint  emission,  nor  only  a  virtual, 
but  corporal  and  carnal  contaction.  And  althoi^h  Aristotle 
and  his  adherents  do  cut  off  the  one,  who  conceive  no  effec- 
tual ejaculation  in  women;  yet  m  defence  of  the  other  they 
cannot  be  introd)iced.  For  if ,  as  he  beHeveth,  the  inordinate 
longitude  of  the  organ,  though  in  its  proper  recipient,  may 

•  ly  tOtracting,  <fcc.]  No  absurdity,  which  Browne  uridertaJtes  ta 
refute — ^thqugh  so  gross  as  not, to  merit  notiee,  i^pears  too  monstrous 
to  find  a^eptance  with  Itoss.  He  finds  it  ''quite  possible,  GYen  as  the 
sftomaoh  attracteth  meat  and  drink,  though  in  some  distance  from  it."* 
The  conceit  respecting  Lot  is  not  suggested  by  the  scriptural  account^ 
which  only  asserts  that  he  did  not  recognise  his  daughters. 

s  2 
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be  a  mean  to  inprolificate  the  seed ;  surely  the  distance  of 
place,  with  the  commixture  of  an  aqueous  body  must  prove 
an  effectual  impediment,  and  utterly  prevent  the  success  of 
a  conception.  And  therefore  that  conceit  concerning  the 
daughters  of  Lot,  that  they  were  impregnated  by  their 
sleeping  father,  or  conceived  by  seminal  pollution  received 
at  distance  from  him,  will  hardly  be  admitted.  And  there- 
fore what  is  related  of  devils,  and  the  contrived  delusions  of 
spirits,  that  they  steal  the  seminal  emissions  of  men,  and 
transmit  them  into  their  votaries  in  coition,  is  much  to  be 
suspected ;  and  altogether  to  be  denied,  that  there  ensue 
conceptions  thereupon ;  however  husbanded  by  art,  and  the 
wisest  menagery  of  that  most  subtile  impostor.  And  there- 
fore also  that  our  magnified  Merlin  was  thus  begotten  by 
the  devil,  is  a  groundless  conception ;  and  as  vain  to  think 
from  thence  to  give  the  reason  of  his  prophetical  spirit.  For 
if  a  generation  could  succeed,  yet  should  not  the  issue  in- 
herit the  faculties  of  the  devil,  who  is  but  an  auxiliary,  and 
no  univocal  actor ;  nor  will  his  nature  substantially  concur 
to  such  productions. 

And  although  it  seems  not  impossible,  that  impregnation 
may  succeed  from  seminal  spirits,  and  vaporous  irracfiations, 
containing  the  active  principle,  without  material  and  gross 
immissions  ;  as  it  happeneth  sometimes  in  imperforated  per- 
sons, and  rare  conceptions  of  some  much  imder  puberty  or 
fourteen.  As  may  be  also  conjectured  in  the  coition  of  some 
insects,  wherein  the  female  makes  intrusion  into  the  male ; 
and  from  the  cx)ntinued  ovation  in  hens,  from  one  single  tread 
of  acock,  and  little  stock  laid  up  near  the  vent,  sufficient  for 
durable  proHfication.  And  although  also  in  human  genera- 
tion the  gross  and  corpulent  seminal  body  may  return  again, 
and  the  great  business  be  acted  by  what  it  carrieth  with  it ; 
yet  will  not  the  same  suffice  to  support  the  story  in  question, 
wherein  no  corpulent  immission  is  acknowledged ;  answer- 
able unto  the  fable  of  Talmudists,  in  the  story  of  Benzira, 
begotten  in  the  same  manner  on  the  daughter  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.7 

2.  The  relation  of  Lucillius,  and  now  become  conmion 
concerning  Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Marcus  the  wealthy 

^  And  although,  die]    This  paragraph  first  added  in  3rd  edition. 
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Eoman,  that  lie  never  laughed  but  once  in  all  Lis  life,  and 
that  wa«  at  an  ass  eating  thistles,  is  something  strange.  For, 
if  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw  his 
habitual  austereness  unto  a  smile,  it  'vml  be  hard  to  believe 
he  could  with  perpetuity  resist  the  proper  motives  thereof. 
Eor  the  act  of  laughter,  which  is  evidenced  by  a  sweet 
ccntraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agita- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary,  or  totally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves,  but,  as  it  may  be  con- 
strained by  corporal  contaction  in  any,  and  hath  been 
enforced  in  some  even  in  their  death,  so  the  new,  unusual,  or 
unexpected,  jucundities  which  present  themselves  to  any  man 
in  his  life,  at  some  time  or  other,  will  have  activity  enough* 
to  excitate  the  earthiest  soul,  and  raise  a  smile  &om  most 
composed  tempers.  Certainly  the  times  were  dull  when 
these  things  happened,  and  the  wits  of  those  ages  short  of 
these  of  ours ;  when  men  could  maintain  such  immutable 
faces,  as  to  remain  like  statues  imder  the  flatteries  of  wit, 
and  persist  unalterable  at  all  efforts  of  jocularity.  The 
spirits  in  hell,  and  Pluto  himself,  whom  Lucian  makes  to 
laugh  at  passages  upon  earth,  will  plainljr  condemn  these 
Satumines,  and  make  ridiculous  the  magnified  Heraclitus, 
who  wept  preposterously,  and  made  a  hell  on  earth ;  for 
rejecting  the  consolations  of  life,  he  passed  his  days  in  tears, 
and  the  uncomfortable  attendments  of  hell.^ 

3.  The  same  conceit^  there  passeth  concerning  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  is  sometime  urged  as  a  high  example  of  gravity. 
And  this  is  opinioned,  because  in  Holy  Scripture  it  is 
recorded  he  sometimes  wept,  but  never  that  he  laughed. 
"Which,  howsoever  granted,  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive  how 
he  passed  his  younger  years  and  childhood  without  a  smile, 
if  as  divinity  aflirmeth,  for  the  assurance  of  his  humanity 

®  the  WMomfortcMef  <fe(?.]  Ross  remarks  with  much  reason  on  this 
observation,  that  ''  oftentimes  there  is  hell  in  laughing,  and  a  heaven 
in  weeping  :"  and  that  ''  good  men  find  not  the  uncomfortable  attend- 
ments of  hell  in  weeping,  but  rather  the  comfortable  enjoyments  of 
heaven." — Arcmuif  p.  176. 

*  The  same  conceit^  <fcc.]  Tis  noe  argument  to  say  tis  never  read  in 
Scripture  that  Christ  laughed,  therefore  he  did  never  laughe,  but  on  the 
other  side  to  affirme,  that  hee  did  laughe  is  therefore  dangerous  bycause 
unwarrantable  and  groundles. — Wr, 
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unto  men,  and  the  concealment  of  his  dLvinitj  from  the 
devil,  he  passed  this  age  like  other  children,  and  so  proceeded 
until  he  evidenced  the  same.  And  surelj  herein  no  danger 
there  is  to  affirm  the  act  or  performance  of  that,  whereof  we 
acknowledge  the  power  and  essential  property ;  and  whereby 
indeed  he  most  nearly  convinced  the  doubt  of  his  humanity.^ 
Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  unto  the  incaenate 
Son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  unto  the  uncamat'e 
^Father;  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh  the  wicked  to  scorn."  Por  a  laugh 
there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as  well  as  of  mirth  and 
jocosity :  and  that  our  Saviour  was  not  exempted  from  the 
ground  hereof,  that  is,  the  passion  of  anger,  regulated  «nd 
rightly  ordered  by  reason,  the  schools  do  not  deny ;  and, 
besides  the  experience  of  the  money-changers  and  dove- 
sellers  in  the  temple,  is  testified  by  Sfc.  John,  when  he  saith 
the  speech  of  David  was  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour.* 

Now  the  fllogy  of  this  opinion  consisteth  in  the  illation ; 

it  being  not  reasonable  to  conclude  from  Scripture  negatively 

in  points  which  are  not  matters  of  faith,  and  pertaining  unto 

salvation.     And  therefore,  although  in  the  description  of  the 

*  Zdus  domHa  tuos  comedit  me. 

^  hwmcmity.']  The  doubt  of  his  humanity  was  eonvinced  soe  many 
other  wayes  (before  his  passion)  as  by  his  birth,  his  clroomciaion,  hjs 
bunger  at  the  fig-tree,  his  compassion  and  teares  over  his  friend  Lazarus, 
and  those  other  instances  here  alleaged,  that  the  propertye  of  risibilitye 
(which  is  indeed  the  usuall  instance  of  the  sdiooies)  though  it  bee 
inseparable  from  the  nature 'of  inan,  and  incommunicable  to  any  other 
nature,  yet  itt  does  not  infer  the  necessitye  of  the  acte  in  every  indi- 
viduall  subject  or  person  of  .man;  noe  more  then  the  power  and 
propertye  of  numeration  (whereof  no  other  creature  in  the  world  is 
capable)  can  make  every  man  an  arithmetician.  Itt  is  likewise  recorded 
of  Julius  Satuminus,  sonne  to  Philippus  (Arabs)  the  emperor,  that  from 
his  birth  nuUo  proraus  cujtLsquam  commento  ad  ridendum  moveri 
potuerit. —  Wr.  .     .        ... 

It  is  the  characteristic  description  of  our  Redeemer  that  "he  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.'*  Will  it  not  be  felt  by 
every  Christian,  that  lav^ghter  is  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  dignity, 
the  character,  and  ofi&ce  of  him,  who  himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sins  :  who  spent  a  life  in  the  endurance  of  the  contradictiou 
of  sinners  against  himself, — ^and  in  the  full  and  constant  contemplatioa 
of  that  awful  moment  when  he  was  to  lay  down  that  life  for  their  sakes  % 
The  difficulty' would  have  been  to  credit  the  contrary  tradition,  had  it 
existed. 
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creation  there  be  no  mention  of  fire,^  Christian  philosop]^7 
did  not  think  it  reasonable  presently  to  annihilate  that  ele^ 
menty  or  positively  to  decree  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all.^ 
Thus,  whereas  in  the  brief  narration  of  Moses  there  is  no 
record  of  wine  before  the  flood,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  con- 
clude that  Noah^  was  the  first  that  ever  tasted  thereof.* 
And  thus,  because  the  word  brain. is  scarce  mentioned  once, 
but  heart  above  a  hundred  times  in  Holy  Scripture,  phy- 
sicians that  dispute  the  principality  of  parts  are  not  from 
hence  induced  to  bereave  the  animal  organ  of  its  prioritjr. 
Wheraforje  the  Scriptures  being  serious,  and  commonly 
omitting  such  parergjies,  it  will  be  unreaBonab]^  &om  hence 
to  condemn  aU  laughter,  and  from  considerations  incon- 
siderably to  discipline  a  man  out  of  his. nature.  <  For  this  is 
by  rustical  severity  to  banish  all  lU'banity;  whose  harmless 
and  confined  conditiou,  t^  it  stauds  comii;iended  by  morality, 
BO  is  it  consistent  with  religion,  a?id  doth  not  offend  divinit;^. 
4.  The  custom  it  is  of  Pppes  to  change  their  name  at  their 
creation ;  and  the  author  t^er^of  is  commonly  said  to  be 
Bocc0  di  ForcOy  or, S wines-face 4  who  therefore  assumed  the 
style  of  Sergius  the  2nd,  as  being  aahamed  so  foul  a  name 
should  dishonour ,  the  chair  of  Peter ;  wherein  notwith- 
standing, from  Montaciitius  and  others,  I  find  there  may  be 
*  Only  in  the  yulgar  Latin,  Judg.  ix.  58. 

'  Jire.]  There  is  no  mention  of  metals  or  fossiles  ;  and  yet  wee  know 
they  were  created  then,  or  else  they  could  not  now  bee. — Wr, 

'  at  alL]  Many  things  may  perchance  be  past  over  in  silence  in  Holy 
Scripture,  which  notwithstandinge  are  knowne  to  bee  partes  of  the 
creation^  and  many  things  spoken  to  the  vulgar  capacity,  which  must 
be  understood  in  a  modified  sense.  But  never  any  thinge  soe  spoken 
as  might  be  convinced  of  fiblshood  ;  soe  that  either  G-od  or  Copernicus, 
speaking  contradictions,  cannot  both  speak  truthe.  And  therefore, 
9it  Deus  verus  et  omm  homo  mendax,  that  speakes  contradictions  to 
him. — Wr. 

*  NocJi.']  Noah  was  not  the  first  that  tasted  of  the  grape  :  but  itt  is 
expresly  sayd.  Genes,  ix.  21,  that  Noah  was  the  first  husbandm:kn  that 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  that  first  made  wine,  and  therfore  was  the  first 
that  dranke  of  the  wine ;  which  does  not  oiiJy  satis&ctorily  but  neces- 
sarily oblige  us  to  a  beleefe  that  wine  made  by  expression  into  a  species 
of  drinke  was  not  knowne,  and  therfore  not  used  in  that  new  (dryed) 
world  till  Noah  invented  itt.  Itt  was  then,  as  itt  is  now  in  the  new 
westeme  plantations,  where  they  have  the  vine,  and  eate  the  grapes 
but  do  not  drinke  wine,  bycause  they  never  began  to  plant  vinayarde 
till  now  of  late. — Wr, 
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some  mistake.  For  Massonius,  who  writ  the  lives  of  Popes, 
aeknowledgeth  he  was  not  the  first  that  changed  his  name 
in  that  see ;  nor  as  Platina  afSrmeth,  have  all  his  successors 
precisely  continued  that  custom ;  for  Adrian  the  sixth,  and 
Marcellus  the  second,  did  still  retain  their  baptismal  denomi- 
nation. Nor  is  it  proved,  or  probable,  that  Sergius  changed 
the  name  of  Bocca  di  Force,  for  this  was  his  surname,^  or 
gentilitious  appellation ;  nor  was  it  the  custom  to  alter  that 
with  the  other :  but  he  commuted  his  Christian  name  Peter 
for  Sergius,  because  he  would  seem  to  decline  the  name  of 
Peter  the  second.  A  scruple  I  confess  not  thought  con- 
siderable in  other  sees,  whose  originals  and  first  patriarchs 
have  been  less  disputed ;  nor  yet  perhaps  of  that  reality  as 
to  prevail  in  points  of  the  same  nature.  For  the  names  of 
the  apostles,  patriarchs,  and  prophets  have  been  assumed 
even  to  affectation.  The  name  of  Jesus  ^  hath  not  been 
appropriated ;  but  some  in  precedent  ages  have  borne  that 
name,  and  many  since  have  not  refused  the  Christian  name 
of  Emmanuel.  Thus  are  there  few  names  more  fre^ent 
than  Moses  and  Abraham  among  the  Jews.  The  Turks 
without  scruple  affect  the  name  of  Mahomet,  and  with  glad- 
ness receive  so  honourable  cognomination. 

And  truly  in  human  occurrences  there  ever  have  been 
many  well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never 
bear  a  rigid  examination,  and  though  in  some  way  they  do 
commend  their  authors,  and  such  as  first  began  them,  yet 
have  they  proved  insufficient  to  perpetuate  imitation  in  such 
as  have  succeeded  them.  Thus  was  it  a  worthy  resolution 
of  Godfrey,  and  most  Christiaas  have  applauded  it,  that  he 
refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his  Saviour  had  worn 
one  of  thorns.     Tet  did  not  his  successors  durably  inherit 

^  atMrname."]  Itt  might  bee  his  sirename  :  but  doubtles  it  was  first  a 
nicname  fastened  on  some  of  his  progenitors. —  Wr, 

^  The  name,  dE;cJ  The  name  of  Jesus  was  not  the  same,  per  omma, 
in  Joshua ;  and  Jesu  was  never  given  to  any  before  the  angel  brought 
itt  from  heaven.  The  names  of  patriarches  and  prophets  have  been 
imposed  (not  assumed)  as  memorials  (to  children)  of  imitation  ;  and  that 
of  Emmanuel  in  a  qualified  sense  onlye.  But  that  never  any  Pope 
would  bee  stiled  Peter  the  second,  proceeds  from  a  mysterye  of  policye  ; 
that  they  may  rather  seeme  successors  to  his  power,  then  to  his  name, 
which  they  tiierefore  dedinft  of  purpose ;  that  Christ's  vicariate  au- 
thoritye  may  seeme  to  desdbnd  not  from  personal  succession,  but 
immediately  from  [him]  who  first  derived  it  on  Peter. — Wr. 
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that  scruple,  but  some  were  anointed,  and  solemnly  accepted 
the  diadem  of  regality.  Thus  Julius,  Augustas,  and  Tiberius 
with  great  humility  or  popularity  refused  the  name  of 
Imperator,  but  their  successors  have  challenged  that  title, 
and  retained  the  same  even  in  its  titularity.  And  thus,  to 
come  nearer  our  subject,  the  humility  of  Gregory  the  Great 
would  by  no  means  admit  the  stile  of  imiversal  bishop ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Boniface  made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  of 
more  queasy  resolutions  have  been  their  successors  ever 
since. 

6.  That  Tamerlane^  was  a  Scythian  shepherd,  from  Mr, 
Knollis  and  others,  from  Alhazen  a  learned  Arabian  who 
wrote  his  life,  and  was  spectator  of  man^^  of  his  exploits,  we 
have  reasons  to  deny.  Not  only  from  his  birth, — ^for  he  was 
of  the  blood  of  the  Tartarian  emperors,  whose  father  Og  had 
for  his  possession  the  country  of  Sagathy,  which  was  no 
slender  territoiy,  but  comprehended  all  that  tract  wherein 
were  contained  Eactriana,  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  the 
nation  of  the  Massagetes,  whose  capital  city  was  Samarcand, 
a  place,  though  now  decayed,  of  great  esteem  and  trade  in 
former  ages) — ^but  from  his  regal  inauguration,  for  it  is  said, 
that  being  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  old  father  resigned 
the  kingdom  and  men  of  war  unto  him.  And  also  from  his 
education,  for  as  the  story  speaks  it,  he  was  instructed  in 
the  Arabian  learning,  and  afterwards  exercised  himself 
therein.  Now  Arabian  learning  was  in  a  manner  aU  the 
liberal  sciences,  especially  the  mathematicks,  and  natural 
philosophy;  wherein,  not  many  ages  before  him  there 
flourished  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Avenzoar,  Geber,  Almanzor, 
and  Alhazen,  cognominal  unto  him  that  wrote  his  history, 
whose  chronology  indeed,  although  it  be  obscure,  yet  in  the 
opinion  of  his  commentator,  he  was  contemporary  unto 
Avicenna,  and  hath  left  sixteen  books  of  opticks,  of  great 
esteem  with  ages  past,  and  textuary  unto  our  days. 

^  Tamei'lane.]  His  true  Scythian  name  was  Temur-Can,  which  all 
storyes  corruptly  and  absurdlye  call  Tamberlane. —  WV. 

From  the  best  authorities  it  appears  that  the  parentage  here  assigned 
to  TimVLT  Beg  (Tamerlane)  is  erroneous.  His  fother  was  Targui,  a  chief 
of  the  tri^e  of  Berlas,  tributary  to  Jagatai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jenghis- 
(or  Chingis-)  Ehan.  He  was  born  at  Sebz,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Kesch.  See  JBiographie  Universdlej  Universal  History;  Lardner*8 
Outlines  of  History, 
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Now  the  ground  of  this  irtiatiite  was  surely  that  wlnohrtbo 
Turkish  historian  declareth.  Some^  .9aith  he,  of  our  histo^rumfi 
will  needs  have  Tamerlane  to  be  the  fon  of  a  shepherd.  B^t 
this  thej  have  said,  not  knowing  at  all  the  custom  of  th^ 
country ;  wherein  the  principalr  reyenues  of  the  king  and 
nobles  consisteth  in  cattle  :  who,  despising  gold  and  silver, 
abound  in  all  sorts  thereof.  And  this  was  the; occasion  that 
sonie  men  call  them  shepherds,  and  also  affirm  this  priuC9 
descended  from  them,  Now,  i£  it  be  reasonable,  that  great 
men  whose  possessions  are  chiefly  in  cattle  should  bear  th^ 
pame  of  shepherds,  and  £^1  upon  so  low  denominations,  then 
may  we  say  that  Abraham  was  a  shepherd,  although  too 
powerful  for  four  kings ;  that  Job  was  of  that  condition,  who 
beside  camels  and  oxen  had  seven  thousand  sheep,^  and  yet 
is  said  tQ  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  east.  Thus  was  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  .a  shepherd,  who  annually  paid  unto  the 
crown  of  Israel,  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many- 
rams.  Surely  it  is  no  dishonourable  course  of  life,  whicn 
Moses  and  Jacob  have  made  exemplary:  'tis^. a. profession 
supported  upon  the  natural  way  of  acquisition,  and. though 
contemned  dy  the  Egyptians,  much  countenanced  by  the 
Hebrews,  whose  sacrifices  required  plenty  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  And  certainly  they  were  very  numerous ;  for,  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temple,  beside  two<and-twejity  thousand 
oxen,  king  Solomon  sacrificed  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand sheep :  and  the  same  is  observable  from  the  daily 
provision  of  his  house ;  which  was  ten  fat  oxen,®  twenty  oxen 
out  of  the  pastures,  and  a  hundred  s^eep,  beside  roebuck, 
fallow  deer,  and  fatted  fowls.  Wherein  notwithstanding  (if 
a  i)unctual  relation  thereof  do  rightly  inform  us),  the  Grand 
Seignior  doth  exceed ;  the  daily  provision  of  whose  seraglio 
in  the  reign  of  Achmet,  beside  beeves,  consumed^  two 
hundred  sheep,  lambs  and  kids  when  they  were  in  season 

8  «7*cep.]  Sir  Wm.  Jorden,  of  Wiltea,  in  the  plainea,  aspired  to  come 
to  the  number  of  20,000  :  but  with  all  his  endeavour  could  never  bring 
them  beyond  18,000.    He  lived  since  1630.—  Wr. 

^  oxen,  <fcc.]  That  is,  in  theyeare,  of  beeves,  10,950,  of  sheep,  36,600. 
— Wr. 

*  consumed,  dfec]  Of  sheep,  lambs,  kids,  109,600.  And  yet  this 
cann  raise  noe  greate  wonder  oonsidering  how  manye  mouthes  were 
dayly  fed  at  Solomon's  tables,  his  concubines,  his  officers,  his  gpuunds, 
and  all  sorts  of  inferior  attendants  on  him  and  them :  of  which  kindes 
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one  hundred,  <5alves  ten,  geese  fifty,  hens  two  hundred, 
chicken^  one  hundred,  pigeons  a  hundred  pair. 

And,  therefore  this  mistake,  ccmcenung  the  noble  Tamer- 
lane, was  like  that  conoeming  Demosthenes,  who  is  ^aLd  to 
be  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  according  to  common  conceit^ 
and  that  handsome  expression  of  Juvenal ; 

Qnem  pater  ardentis  maftsa  fuligine  lippus, 
A  carlx>ne  et  forcipibus,  gladiosqtie  parente 
Incude,  et  luteo  Vuloano^  et  Bhetora  misit.   • 

Thus  Englished  by  Sir  Eober^Stapleton : 

Whom's  Father  with  the  smoky  forge  half  blind, 
From  blows  os  sooty  Vulcan's  aninl  spent 
In  hsm'ring  swords,  to  study  Bhet'rick  ae^t. 

But  Plutarch,  who  writ  his  life,  hath  cleared  this  conceit, 
plainly  affirming  he  was  most  nobly  descended,  and  that 
this  report  was  raised,  because  his  father  had  many  slaves 
that  wrought  smith's  work,  and  brought  the  profit  unto 
him.^ 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 

Qf  9ome  (Ohen,  viz,, — of  A«  fxwer^y  of  JBeliaarwu  ;  of  Flueius  Ikcumanus, 
or  the  tenUh  wave;  of  Pcari$aUs  that  fokoiud  JStaHra  hy  one  aide  of  a 
hi^e;  of  the  Womcm  fed  vnth  poison  that  should  have  poisoned  Alex- 
ainder  ;  of  the  Womdering  Jew  ;  of  Pope  focm  ;  of  Friar  Bacon* s 
hraeen  head  that  spoke  ;  of  J^ncwnts. 

Wb  are  sad  when  we  read  the  story  of  Belisarius,  that 
worthy  chieftain  of  Justinian ;  who,  after  his  victories  over 
Vandals,  Goths,  Persians,  and  his  trophies  in  three  parts  of 
the  world,  had  at  last  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  emperor,  and 
was  reduced'  to  that  distress,  that  he  begged  relief  on  the 
highway,  in  that-  uncomfortable  petition,  date  oholum  Beli- 
saHo?   And  this  we  dp  not  only  hear  in  discourses,  orations, 

the  Grand  Signeur  mainteyns  greater  multitudes  daylye  in  the 
Seraglio. — Wr,  • 

•  And  this  mistake,  <fec.]  This  paragraph  was  first  added  in  the  2nd 
edition,  except  the  translation,  which  was  added  in  the  6th  edition. 

3  We  are  sad,  <fcc.]  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  life  of  Belisarius,  adopts  this 
traditional  account  of  him,  as  the  most  likely  to  be  true  ;  and  gives  at 
the  dose  of  the  work  his  reasons  at  large. 
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and  themes,  but  find  it  also  in  the  leaves  of  Petrus  Crinitus, 
Volaterranus,  and  other  worthy  writers. 

But,  what  may  somewhat  consolate  all  men  that  honour 
virtue,  we  do  not  discover  the  latter  scene  of  his  misery  in 
authors  of  antiquity,  or  such  as  have  expressly  delivered  the 
stories  of  those  times.  For,  Suidas  is  silent  herein,  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras,  two  grave  and  punctual  authors,  delivering 
only  the  confiscation  of  his  goods,  omit  the  history  of  his 
mendication.  Paulus  Diaconus  goeth  farther,  not  only 
passing  over  this  «ct,  but  afcrning  his  goods  and  dignities 
were  restored.  Agathius,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared he  suiFered  much  from  the  envy  of  the  court ;  but 
that  he  descended  thus  deep  into  affliction,  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  his  pen.  The  same  is  also  omitted  by  Pro- 
copius,*  a  contemporary  and  professed  enemy  unto  Justinian 
and  Belisarius,  who  hath  left  an  opprobrious  book  against 
them  both. 

And  in  this  opinion  and  hopes  we  are  not  single,  but 
Andreas  Aniatus  the  civilian  in  his  JParerga,  and  Franciscus 
de  Corduba  in  his  Didascalia,  have  both  declaratorily  con- 
firmed the  same,  which  is  also  agreeable  unto  the  judgment 
of  Nicolaiis  Alemannus,  in  his  notes  upon  that  bitter  history 
of  Procopius.  Certainly  sad  tragical  stories  are  seldom 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  their  verities;  but  as  their 
relators  do  either  intend  the  hatred  or  pity  of  the  persons, 
so  are  they  set  forth  with  additional  amplifications.  Thus 
have  some  suspected  it  hath  happened  unto  the  story  of 
CEdipus :  and  thus  do  we  conceive  it .  hath  fared  with  that 
of  Judas,  who,  having  sinned  above  aggravation,  and  com- 
mitted one  villany  which  cannot  be  exasperated  by  all  other, 
is  also  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  reputed  brother, 
parricide  of  his  father,  and  incest  with  his  own  mother,^  as 

*  'AvUSoTa,  or  Arccma  ffistoria. 

*  is  also  charged,  <fec.]  Surely  yf  these  had  been  true,  St.  John,  who 
caJs  him  a  theefe  in  plaine  termes,  would  never  have  concealed  such 
unparalleled  villanyes.  They  could  not  bee  don  after  his  treason,  the 
halter  followed  that  soe  closelye  ;  and  had  they  been  don  before,  neither 
could  he  have  escaped  the  laws  of  Judsea,  most  severe  against  such 
hideous  crimes  ;  nor  would  the  Sonne  of  God  have  endured  the  scandal 
of  such  a  knowne  miscreant,  much  lesse  have  chosen  him  among  the 
twelve  apostles.     Judas  deserved  as  much  detestation  as  his  unpameld 
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Florilegus  or  Matthew  of  Westminster  hath  at  large  related. 
And  thus  hath  it  perhaps  befallen  the  noble  Belisarius ; 
who,  upon  instigation  of  the  Empress,  having  contrived  the 
eidle,  and  very  hardly  treated  Pope  Serverius,.  Latin  pens, 
as  a  judgment  of  Q-od  upon  this  fact,  have  set  forth  his 
future  suflTerings ;  and,  omitting  nothing  of  amplification, 
they  have  also  delivered  this;  which,  notwithstanding 
Johannes  the  G^reek  makes  doubtful,  as  may  appear  from 
his  lamhicJcs  in  Baronius,  and  might  be  a  mistake  or  mis- 
application, translating  the  affiction  of  one  man  upon 
another,  for  the  same  befell  unto  Johannes  Cappadox,*  con- 
temporary unto  Belisarius,  and  in  great  favour  with  Justinian; 
who  being  afterwards  banished  into  Egypt,  was  fain  to  beg 
relief  on  the  highway.^ 

2.  That  fluctus  dectmcmus,^  or  the  tenth  wave  is  greater 
and  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  some  no  doubt  will  be 
*  Procop,  BeU,  Persic,  1.  "Aprov  ^  h^oKhv  airtifr^ai, 

and  matchless  crimes  could  any  way  deserve.  But  noe  cause  of  such 
detestation  could  be  soe  just,  as  to  produce  such  prodigious  fictions  in 
the  writings  of  Christians  :  whome  tiie  recorded  example  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  hath  taught,  not  to  rayle  against,  much  less  to  belye  the 
Divel  himselfe. — TFr. 

^  and  might  be  a  mistake,  ike."]  First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
^  Fluctus  decumomus,  <£rc.]  Boss  says  that  our  author  "troubles  him- 
self to  no  purpose  in  refiiting  the  greatness  of  the  tenth  wave  and  tenth 
e^  :  for  the  tenth  of  anything  was  not  counted  the  greatest,  but  the 
greatest  of  anything  was  called  the  tenth,  because  that  is  the  first 
perfect  number ;  therefore  anything  that  was  greater  than  another  was 
called  decwmcmus.  So  porta  decumcma,  limea  decwmamts,  decwmana  pyra, 
and  pomum  decumcmum  as  well  as  ovum  decvmarmm" — Arc.  p.  178. 

Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  describing  the  effect  of  the 
monsoon  upon  the  ocean,  says,  "  every  ninth  wave  is  observed  to  be 
more  tremendous  than  the  rest,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  settle- 
ment of  Anjengo." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dr»  ffenderson^s  Iceland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109  :  "Owing  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  ocean,  we  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  landing,  and  were  obliged  to  await  the  alternation  of  the  waves 
in  the  following  order : — ^first,  three  heavy  surges  broke  with  a  tre- 
mendous dash  upon  the  rocks ;  these  were  followed  by  six  smaller  ones, 
which  just  afforded  us  time  to  land  ;  after  which  the  three  large  ones 
broke  again,  and  so  on  in  regular  succession." 

"The  typhon  is  a  strong  swift  wind,  that  blows  from  all  points,  and 
is  frequent  in  the  Indian  seas  ;  raising  them,  with  its  strong  whirling 
about,  to  a  great  height,  every  tenth  wave  rising  above  the  rest." — Loss 
•/  the  ship  Faimy, 
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offended  if  we  deny ;  and  hereby  we  shall  seem  to  contradict 
antiquity;  for,  answerable  .unto  the  literal  and  common 
acdeption,  the  same  is  averred  by  many  writers,  and 
plainly  described  by  Ovitf. 

Qui  T^nit  hie  flactiis,  fluctus  supereminet  onmes. 
Posterior  nono  est,  undecimoque  prior. 

Which  notwithstanding  is  evidently  false ;  nor  can  it  be 
made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore  or  the  ocean, 
as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  both.  And  surely  in 
vain,  we  expect  a  regiJarity  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  in  the 
particular  motions  thereof*  as  we  may  in  its  general  recipro- 
cations, whose  causes  are  constant,  and  effects  therefore 
correspondent.  Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions 
subservient ;  which  winds,  storms,  shores,  shelves,  and  every 
interjacency  irregulates.  With  semblable  reason  we  might 
expect  a  regularity  in  the  winds  ;  whereof  though  some  be 
statary,  some  anniversary,  and  the  rest  do  tend  to  determine 
points  of  heaven,y6tdotl]be blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof 
maintain  no  certainty  in  their  course,  nor  are  theynunierally 
feared  by  navigators. 

Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of  <wum  dectmmvum ; 
so  called,  because  the  tenth  egg  is  bi^r  than  any  other, 
according  unto  the  reason  alleged  by  Eestus,  deeumana  ova 
dicumtur,  quia  ovum  dedmum  majus  nascitur,  Por  the 
honour  we  bear  unto  the  clergy,  we  cannot  but  wish  this 
true :  but  herein  will  be  Ibond  no  more  of  verity  than  in 
the  other;  and  surely  few  will  assent  hereto  without  an 
implicit  credulity,  or  Pythagorical  submission  unto  every 
conception  of  number. 

Por  surely  the  conceit  is  numeral,  and,  though  in  the 
sense  apprehended,  relateth  unto  the  number  of  ten,  as 
Praneiscus  Sylvius  hath  most  probably  declared.  Por, 
whereas  amongst  simple  numbers  or  digits,  the  number  of 
ten  is  the  greatest :  therefore  whatsoever  was  the  gipeatest 
in  every  kind,  might  in  some  sense  be  named  ipom  this 
number.  Now,  because  also  that  which  was  the  greatest, 
was  metaphorically  by  some  at  first  called  decumamis,  there- 
fore whatsoever  passed  imder  this  name,  was  literally 
conceived  by  others  to  respect  and  make  good  this  number. 

The  conceit  is  also  Latm ;  for  the  Grreeks,-t©  express  tiio 
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greatest  wave,  do  use  the  number  of  three,  that  is,  the  word 
rptKvfila,  which  is  a  concurrence  of.  three  waves  in  one, 
whence  arose  the  proverb,  rpiKvfila  KaK&v,  or  a  trifLuctuation 
of  evils,  which  Erasmus  doth  render,  inahrttrnfiuctm  decvr 
Tnanugj  And  thus  although  the  terms  be  very  different,  yet 
jwe  they  made  to  signify  the  self-same  thing :  the  number 
of  ten  to  explain  the  number  of  three,  and  the  single  number 
of  one  wave  the  collective  concurrence  of  more. 
:  3.  The  poison  of  Parysatis,^  reported  from  Ctesias  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  (whereby,  anointing  a 
knife  on  the  one  side,  and  therewith  dividing  a  bird,  with 
the  one  half  she  poisoned  Statira,  and  safely  fed  herself  on 
the  other),  was  certainly  a  very  subtle  one,  and  such  as  our 
ignorance  is  well  content  it  knows  not.  But  surely  we  had 
£scovered  a  poison  that  would  not  endure  Pandora's  box, 
could  we  ibe  satisfied  in  that  which  for  its  coldness  nothing 
could  contain  but  an  ass's  hoof,  and  wherewith  some  report 
that  Alexander  the  Great  was  poisoned.  Had  men  derived 
so  strange  an  effect  from  some  occult  or  hidden  qualities, 
they  might  have  silenced  contradiction;  but  ascribing  it 
unto  the  manifest  and  open  qualities  of  cold,  they  must 
pardon  our  belief;  who  perceive  the  coldest  and  most 
Stygian  waters  may  be  included  in  glasses ;  and  by  Aris- 
totle,  who  saith  that  glass  is  the  perfectest  work  of  art,  we 
understand  they  were  not  then  to  be  invented. 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poison.will  break  a  Venice 
glass,®  yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 
Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  preservative  for 
princes  ai^  persons  exalted  unto  such  fears ;  and  surely  far 
oett«9  l^iifZL  ^diis^rs^Low  in  use.  And  though  th«  be^  of 
China  dishes,  and  such  as  the  emperor  doth  use,  be  thought 
by  some  of  infallible  virtue  unto  this  effect,  yet  will  they 
not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  elude  the  mischief  of  such  intentions. 
And  "^oiigh  als6  it  be  true,  that  God  made  all  things 
dou1bl4  •and  that  if  we  look  upon  the  works  of  the  Most 

7  The  poiaon  of  PanyscUii*']  This  is  treated  as  &buloi]8  by  Paris  and 
Fonblanque,  in  the  20th  vol.  of  whofle  Medical  Jwiaprudenoe,  p.  181, 
&c.  vtM  be  found  a  long  article  <m  poisons. 

^  poi90nMiU.break4i  Vemice  j^^msaJ]  Such  is  the  venom  of  some  spiders 
that  they  will  crack  a  Venice  glass,  cu  I  have  seen  ;  and  Scaliger  doth 
"witness  the  same— however  the  dmtar  detii«»  U.'^JBow,  Arc,  146.      ' 
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High,  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against  another ;  that  one 
contrary  hath  another,  and  poison  is  not  without  a  poison 
unto  itself;  yet  hath  the  curse  so  far  prevailed,  or  else  our 
industry  defected,  that  poisons  are  better  known  than 
their  antidotes,  and  some  thereof  do  scarce  admit  of  any. 
And  lastly,  although  unto  every  poison  men  have  delivered 
many  antidotes,  and  in  every  one  is  promised  an  equality 
imto  its  adversary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  fail  in  their 
effects :  moly  will  not  resist  a  weaker  cup  than  that  of  Circe ; 
a  man  may  be  poisoned  in  a  Lemnian  dish ;  without  the 
miracle  of  John,  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  earth  of 
Paul  ;*  and  if  it  be  meant  that  no  poison  could  work  upon 
him,  we  doubt  the  story,  and  expect  no  such  success  from 
the  diet  of  Mithridates. 

A  story  there  passeth  of  an  Indian  king,  that  sent  unto 
Alexander  a  fair  woman,  fed  with  aconites  and  other 
poisons,  with  this  intent,  either  by  converse  or  copulation 
complexionally  to  destroy  him.  For  my  part,  although  the 
design  were  true,  I  should  have  doubted  the  success.* 
For,  though  it  be  possible  that  poisons  may  meet  with 
tempers  whereto  they  may  become  aliments,  and  we 
observe  from  fowls  that  feed  on  fishes,  and  others  fed  with 
garlick  and  onions,  that  simple  aliments  are  not  always  con* 
cocted'  beyond  their  vegetable  qualities ;  and  therefore  that 
even  after  carnal  conversion,  poisons  may  yet  retain  some 
portion  of  their  natures;  yet  are  they  so  redacted,  cicurated,^ 
and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  first  and  destructive 
malignities.  And  therefore  [to]  the  stork  that  eateth 
snakes,  and  the  stare  that  feedeth  upon  hemlock,  [these] 
though    no    commendable    aliments,  are  not  destructive 

*  Terra  MdUea, 

^  8wce88.'\  Hee  that  remembers  how  the  Portuguez  mixing  with  the 
women  in  the  eastern  islands  founde  such  a  hot  overmatching  com- 
plexion in  them,  that  as  the  son  puts  out  a  candle,  soe  itt  quentcht  their 
hot  luste  with  the  cold  gripes  of  deathe ;  may  easilye  conceive,  without 
an  instance,  what  a  quick  effect  such  yenemous  spirits  make  by  a  con- 
tagious transfusion.  Kor  is  there  the  same  danger  in  eatinge  of  a  duck 
that  feeds  on  a  toade,  as  in  the  loathsome  copulation  with  those  bodyes, 
whose  touch  is  formidable  as  the  fome  of  a  mad  dog,  the  touch  whereof 
has  been  found  as  deadly  to  some,  as  the  wound  of  his  teeth  to 
others. —  Wr. 

*  cicurated,]    Tamed :— a  J?row»MTO. 
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poisons.*  Per,  animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these 
poisons,  become  antidotal  unto  the  poison  digested. 
And  therefore,  whether  their  breath  be  attracted,  or  their 
flesh  ingested,  the  poisonous  relicks  go  still  along  with  their 
antidote ;  whose  society  wiU  not  permit  their  malice  to  be 
destructive.  And  therefore  also,  animals  that  are  not  mia- 
chieved  by  poisons  which  destroy  us,  may  be  drawn  into 
antidote  agamst  them ;  the  blood  or  flesh  of  storks  against 
tlie  venom  of  serpents,  the  quail  against  hellebore,  and 
the  diet  of  starlings  against  the  draught  of  Socrates.^ 
Upon  like  grounds  are  some  parts  of  animals  alexiphar- 
mical  unto  others ;  and  some  veins  of  the  earth,  and  also 
whole  regions,^  not  only  destroy  the  life  of  venomous  crea- 
tures, but  also  prevent  their  productions.  Por  though 
perhaps  they  contain  the  seminals  of  spiders  and  scorpions, 
and  such  as  in  other  earths  by  suscitation^  of  the  sun  maj 
arise  unto  animation ;  yet  lymg  under  command  of  their 
antidote,  without  hope  of  emergency  they  are  poisoned  in 
their  matrix  by  powers  easily  hindering  the  advance  of 
their  originals,  whose  confirmed  forms  they  are  able  to 
destroy. 

5.  The  story  of  the  wandering  Jew  is  very  strange,  and 
will  hardly  obtain  belief;  yet  is  there  a  formal  account 
thereof  set  down  by  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  report  of  an 
Armenian  bishop,*  who  came  into  this  kingdom  about  four 

*  [to]  [these]  these  words  seem  indispensable  to  complete  the  sensa 
evidently  intended. 

2  Socrates,'\    That  is,  henbane.— TTr. 

^  wJiole  regions.]  As  Ireland  and  Crete  neither  breede  nor  brooke 
any  venemous  creature^  which  was  a  providence  pf  God,  considerii^ 
that  noe  creature  can  be  worse  than  the  natives  themselves. —  Wr, 

Is  this  remark  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  Christiaa 
minister  ?  ^ 

*  STAScitation,]    Excitement. 

^  Arfneniam  bishop.]  And  that  reporte  of  a  wandering  bishop  is  the 
gronnd  of  this  absurd  figment:  for  what's  become  of  him  ever  since 
that  time  ?  But  'tis  noe  wonder  to  finde  a  wandring  Jew  in  all  partes 
of  the  world ;  for  what  are  all  the  nation  but  wanderers  1  Inmates  to 
the  world,  and  strangero  noe  where  soe  much  as  in  their  owne 
countrye. —  Wr, 

"  This  fable  of  the  wandering  Jew,  once  almost  generally  believed, 
probably  suggested  the  £ftbrication  of  the  tale  of  the  wandering  Gentile 
in  later  times  :  they  are  both  included  in  a  work,  entitled  News  from 

VOL.  II.  T 
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hundred  years  ago,  and  had  often  entertained  tliis  wan- 
derer at  Ms  table.  That  he  was  then  alive,  was  first  called 
Cartaphilus,  was  keeper  of  the  judgment  hall,  whence 
thrusting  out  our  Saviour  with  expostulation  for  his  stay, 
was  condemned  to  stay  until  his  return;*  was  after  bap- 
tized by  Ananias,  and  by  the  name  of  Joseph ;  was  thirty 
years  old  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  remembered  the  saints 
that  arose  with -him,  themaking  of  the  apostles'  creed,  and 
their  several  •  peregriiiationst  Stirely  were  this-  true,  he 
might  be  an  happy  aititrator  in«  many  Christiari  contro- 
versies; but  must  unpardonably  condemn  the  obstika<yy  of 
the  Jew*,  who  can  contemn  the  rhetofick  of  such  miracles, 
and  blindly  behold  so  living  and  lasting  conversions. 

6.^  Clearer  confirmations  muftt  be  drawn  for  the*  history 
of  Pope  Joan,  who  succeeded  Leo>  the  Fourth,  and  pre- 
ceded Benedict'  the  Third,  than  many  we  yet  discover. 
And  since  it  is  delivered  mth  aiunt  ^lxiA  ferunt  hj  taBJij ; 
since  the  learned  Leo  Allatius  hath' discovered t  that  ancient 
copies  of  Martinus  Polonus,  who  is  chiefly  urged  <for  it, 
had  not  this  story  in  it  j  since  not>on!ly  the  stream  of  Latin 
historians  have  omitted  it,  but  Photius  the  Patriarchy 
Metrophanes  Smymfieus,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks  have 
made  no  mention  of  it,  but  conceded  Benedict  the  Third  t<5 
be  successor  unto  Leo  the  Fourth ;  he  wants  not  grounds 
that  doubts  it.7  -  .         -; 

*   Vxbd^  ^id  iMmris  S  ego  vddo',  iu  cmtem  .^TUtrore  diofi^  wnuh 

f  ConfutcUiofaMce  de  Joarma  Papissa  cum  Nvbuaio.       .  •  « 

HoUamd;  or  a  short  relation  of  two  witnesses,  now  living,. of  the  suifer- 
ing  and  passion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  the  one Wng  a  Gentile, 
the  other  at  Jew,"  &c.  in  High  Dutch.  Amsterdam,  1647,  London,  16t8, 
4to.  See  HuttmarCi  Life  ofOhruff^  ^:  07.  The  iSpwniard,  who  wrolfe  onS 
of  the  most  amuding  of  critiques  on  John  3uU;  undiir  the  title  of  Don 
Mamtd  Alvariei^BfprieUa^s Letters  from  EngUmd,  has  enlivtoed  hk  narra- 
tive of  the  wandering  Jew  with  the  following  incident :  ."  The  Jew  had 
awai*d&d  his  preference  to  gpain  above  all  the  countries  he  had  seen ;'  as 
perhaps  " — ^ingeniously  remarks  the  soi-disant  SpcmUik  narrator—"  a 
man  would  who  had  really  seen  all  the  world."  But  on  being  f^minded 
that  it  was  rather  extraordinary  that  a  Jew  should  prefer  the  countiy 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  ready  rogue  answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  shake 
of  the  heacl,  "  that  it  was  loiig  before  Christianity  when  he  last  visited 
Spain,  and  that  he  should  not  return  till  long  after  it  was  all  over." 

^]    The  remainder  of  the  chapter  was  first  added  in  2nd  edition. 

'  the  history  of  Pope  Joan.]  Not  only  the  final  catastrophe  of  this 
lady's  career,  as  recorded  in  the  well-known  Latin  line,  '*  Papa,  pater 
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Many  things  historical,  which  seem  of  clear' concession, 
want  not  affinnations  and  negations,  according  to  divided 
pens :  as  is  notoriously  observable  in  the  story  of  Hildebrand 
or  Gregory  the  Seventh,  repugnantly  deliiei<ed  by  the  im- 
perial and  papal  party.  In  such  divided  records,  partiality 
hath  much  depraved  history,  wherein  if  the  eijiiity  of  the 
reader  do  not  correct  the  iniquity  of  the  writer,  he  w^l  be 
much  confounded  with  repugnancies,  and  often  find;,  iiy  the 
same  ^person,  ISTuma  and  Nero.  In  things  of  this  natoe 
nloderatioii  must  intercede;  and  so  charity  may  hope  th^t 
Eoman-  readea^s  wiU  construe  many  passages  in  Bdlsec, 
Payus,  Schlusdelberg,  and  Coohlaeus.  ■■-'■. 

7.  Every  ear  is  filled  with  the  story  of  Friar  Bacon, 
that  made  a  brazen  head  to  speak-  these  words,  time  is,^ 
Which  though  (there  want  not  the  like  relations,*^is  BVaely 
too  literally  received,  aiid  was  but  a  mystical  iuble  concern- 
ing the  philosopher's  great'  work,  wherein  he  eminently 
laboured:  implying  no  more  by  the  copper  head,  than 
tjie  vessel  wlJerein  it  was  wrought,  and  by  the  words  it 
spake,  than :  the  dpportunity  to  be  watdied,  about  the 
tempus  oriueyOt  birth  of  the  mystical  child,  or  philosophical 
king  of  Lallius ;  the  rising  of  the  terra  foliata  of  Arnoldmy 
when  the  earth,  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  water, 
ascendeth  white  and  splendent.  Which  not  observed,  the 
work  is  irrecoverably  lost,  'according  to  that  of  Petrua 
Bqiius:  Hi  est  ^eris  perfeciio  aut  annihilatio;  qtwmam 
ipsd  diCy  vnvmo  hord,  oritmtur  elementa  simplicia  depurata, 
qua  egent  statim  ccfrnpositume^  emtequam  volent  ah  igne.^ 

'  Now  letting  slip  this  critical  opportunity,  he  missed  the 
intended  treasure,  which  had  he  obtained,  he  might  have 
made  out  the  tradition  of  making  a  brazen  w«dl  about 
England :  that  is,  the  most  powerful  defence,  and  strongest 
fortification  which  gold  could  have  effected. 

8.  Who  can  but  pity  the  virtuous  Epicurus,  who  is  com- 
monly conceived  to  have  placed  his  chief  felicity  in  pleasure 

*  Margarita  preUosa. 

patrwm,  peperit  Papissa  papUluMf" — ^buteven  her  very  existence  itself 
seems  now  to  be  universal^  rejected  by  the  best  authorities,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  as  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end. 

•  a  hrazen  head.]  This  ridiculous  story  was  originally  imputed,  not 
to  Boger  Bacon,  but  to  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

t2 
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and  sensual  deligMs,  and  hath  therefore  left  an  infamous 
name  behind  him  ?  How  true,  let  them  determine  who  read 
that  he  lived  seventy  years,  and  wrote  more  books  than  any 
philosopher  but  Chrysippus,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred, 
without  borrowing  nom  any  author :  that  he  was  contented 
with  bread  and  water ;  and  when  he  would  dine  with  Jove, 
and  pretend  unto  epulation,  he  desired  no  other  addition 
than  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  cheese :  that  shall  consider  the 
words  of  Seneca,^  Non  dico,  qitod  pleriqvs  nostrorum,  sectam 
Epicuri  flagitiorum  magistrvm  esse:  sed  illud  dico,  male 
audit,  infamis  est,  et  immerito :  or  shall  read  his  life,  his 
epistles,  his  testament  in  Laertius,  who  plainly  names  them 
calumnies,  which  are  commonly  said  against  them. 

The  ground  hereof  seems  a  misapprehension  of  his  opinion, 
who  placed  his  felicity  not  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  but. 
the  mind,  and  tranquillit^r  thereof,  obtained  by  wisdom  and 
virtue,  as  is  clearljr  determined  in  his  epistle  unto  Menseceus. 
Now  how  this  opmion  was  first  traduced  by  the  Stoicks,  how 
it  afterwards  became  a  common  belief,  and  so  taken  up  by 
authors  of  all  ages,  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Clemens,  Ambrose, 
and  others,  the  learned  pen  of  Gassendus  hath  discovered,*^ 


CHAPTER   XVm. 

More  h'iefly  of  some  others,  vmj.  .*  tJuU  ike  Army  of  Xerxes  dramk  whole 
Rivers  dry ;  that  ffcvn/nibal  eat  throttgh  ^  Alps  wUk  Vinegar;  of 
Archimedes,  his  bumithg  the  Ships  ofMarceUtts  ;  of  the  Fahii  tJiat  were 
all  slain;  of  the  Death  of  JEschylm  ;  of  the  Cities  of  Ta/rsus  and  An- 
chiale  huUt  in,  one  day  ;  of  the  great  Ship  Syracusia  or  Alexcmdria  ; 
of  the  Spartan  Soys, 

1.  Othbb  relations  there  are,  and  those  in  very  good 
authors,  which  though  we  do  not  positively  deny,  yet  have 
*  J)e  vita  et  moribus  JEpicwri, 

•  TTiat  shall  consider  the  words  ofSeneca."]  That  is,  ''let  them  deter- 
mine the  words  of  Seneca,"  &c. 

*  Who  cam,  hut  pity,  <fcc.]  Ross  is  immercifiil  in  his  reprobation  of  our 
anther's  defence  of  Epicurus.  Yet  some  of  those  who  were  among  the 
opponents  of  that  philosopher's  doctrines, — for  example,  Cicero,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Seneca,  have  awarded  him,  in  reference  to  the  particular 
charges  here  spoken  o(  the  same  acquittal  which  Browne  has  pro- 
nounced. 
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they  not  been  unquestioned  by  some,  and  at  least  as  im- 
probable truths  have  been  received  by  others.  Unto  some 
it  hath  seemed  incredible  what  Herodotus  reporteth  of  the 
great  army  of  Xerxes,  that  drank  whole  rivers  dry.  And 
unto  the  author  himself  it  appeared  wondrous  strange,  that 
they  exhausted  not  the  provision  of  the  country,  rather  than 
the  waters  thereof.  Eor  as  he  maketh  the  account,  and 
Buddeus  de  Asse  correcting  their  miscompute  of  Valla 
delivereth  it,  if  every  mau  of  the  army  had  had  a  clienix  of 
com  a  day,  that  is,  a  sextary  and  a  half,  or  about  two  pints 
and  a  quarter,  the  army  had  daily  expended  ten  hundred 
thousand  and  forty  medimnas,  or  measures  containing  six 
bushels.2  Which  rightly  considered,  the  Abderites  had 
reason  to  bless  the  heavens,  that  Xerxes  eat  but  one  meal  a 
day,  aud  Pythius,  his  noble  host,  might  with  less  charge  and 
possible  provision  entertain  both  him  and  his  army ;  and  yet 
may  all  be  salved,  if  we  take  it  hyperbolically,  as  wise  men 
receive  that  expression  in  Job,  concerning  behemoth  or  the 
elephant,  "  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river  and  hasteth  not ; 
he  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  moutl^." 

2.  That  Hannibal  ate  or  brake  through  the  Alps  with 
vinegar  may  be  too  grossly  taken,  and  the  author  of  his  life 
annexed  unto  Plutarch,  affirmeth  only  he  used  this  artifice 
upon  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains.  Eor  as  it 
is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  cut  a  passage  for  his  army 
through  those  mighty  mountains,  it  may  seem  incredible, 
not  only  in  the  greatness  of  the  effect,  but  the  quantity  of 
the  efficient,  and  such  as  behold  them  may  think  an  ocean  of 
vinegar  too  little^  for  that  effect.^    'Twas  a  work  indeed 

*  ImkeU.']  But  th^wonder  is  not  soe  much  how  they  could  consume 
soe  much  come,  as  where  they  could  have  it  soe  sodenly.  But  it  seemes 
the  learned  author  heere  mistooke  his  accompte.  For  1,000,000  quarts, 
(allowing  for  every  one  in  his  army  a  quarte,  and  16  quartes  to  a 
bushell),  amount  to  noe  more  then  62,499  bushels,  or  10,416  medimnas, 
which  would  not  loade  1000  wagons,  a  small  baggage  for  so  great  an 
army  not  to  be  wondered  at. — Wr. 

3  €m  ocean,  <fcc.]  There  needed  not  more  than  some  few  hogsheads 
of  vinegar,  for  having  hewed  downe  the  woods  of  firr  growing  there, 
and  with  the  huge  piles  thereof  calcined  the  tops  of  some  cliffes  which 
stood  in  his  waye ;  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  poured  on  the  fired 
glowing  rocks  would  make  them  cleave  in  sunder,  as  is  manifest  in 
calcined  flints,  which  being  often  bumed>  and  as  often  quentcht  in 
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ntbertobb  .ex|>eote4  from-  earthquakes  and  iiuindatioBfi, 
tium  any  corroBiye  waters^  and  much  condenmelii  the  judg* 
ment  of  Xerxes,  that  wrought  through  Mount  Athos  wi3i 
mattocks. 

d.  That  Archimedes  burnt  the  ships  of  Maicellufi,  with 
speculums  of  parabolical  figures,  at  thiee  fiirlonga,  or  as 
some  will  have  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  sounds  hard 
unto  reason  and  artificial  experience,  and  therefore  justly 
questioned  by  Kireherus,  who  after  long  enquiry  could  find 
but  one  made  by  Maofiredus  Septalius*  that  fired  at  fifiieen 
paces.  And  therefore  more  probable  it  is  that  tha^  the 
ships  were  nearer  the  shore  or  about  some  thirty  paees,  at 
which  distance  notwithstanding  the  effect  was  very  great. 
But  whereas  men  conceive  the  ships  were  more  easily  set  on 
fiame  by  reason  of  the  pitch  about  them,  it  seemeth  no 
advantage ;  since  burning  glasses  will  melt  pitch  or  make  it 
boil,  not  easily  set  it  on&*e. 

4.  The  atory^  of  the  Eabii,  whereof  three  hundred  and  six 
marching  against  the  Yeientes  were  all  slain,  and  one  child 
alone  to  support  the  family  remained,  is  surely  not  to  be 
*  De  luce  et  wnlbnt. 

vinegar,  will  in  fine  tnxne  into  an  impalpable  powder,  as  is  tmly  ex- 
perimented, and  is  dayly  manifest  in  the  lime  kunea.— .fTn 
.  Dr,  Mc  ^eever,  in  a  paper  in  the  5th  voL  of  the  Annals  of  PhUosophi/, 
N.  5. 'discusses  this  question,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  sJl 
probability,  the  expansive  operation  of  the  fire  on  the  Water  'ii^hich  had 
been  percolating  through  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  ro^ks,  oocasioBed 
the  deta(^ment  of  large  portions  of  it  by  explosion,  just  as  nuisses  of 
rock  are  frequently  detached  from  clifib,  and,  precipitated  int^  adjoii^ 
iiig  valleys,  by  a  similar  physical  cause.  '  Dr.  M.  notices  the  annual 
disruption  of  icebergs  in  the  ^olar  seas,  on  the  return  of  summer,  as  a 
phf^nom^no)^  bearing  considerable  analogy  to  the  preceding.  Mr. 
^rayley  supposes  that.  Hannibal  might  h&ye  used  vinegar  to  dissolve 
partially  a  pkrticular  ma^  of  limestone,  which  might  impede  his  passage 
-^irough  some  inarrow  pass.  Dr.  ^.  suggests  that  he  might  attribute 
to  the  vinegar  and  fire  wha^  the  latter  iM^ually  effected  by  its  action  on 
the  water,  .and  ^ould  have  .^fff^ted  just  IV3.  well  without  the  vinegar. 
But  perhaps  aiffcer  all  the  only  vinegar  employed  might,  be  pyrolignepui^ 
acid,  produced  from  the  wood  by  its  combination,-  without  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Hannibal,  though,  its  presence  would  very  naturally 
have  been  attributed  to  design  by  the  ignorant  ^pectators  of  his  opera- 
tions, which,  on  this  theory,  may  be  supposed  to  ha.ve  been  oonducted 
on  a  frill  knowledge  of  the  effects  they  would  produce,  in  .the  explosive 
"^moval  of  the  obstacles  which  obstructed  his  advance. .    ....  _     v^. 
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paralleled,  nor  easy  to  be  conceiyed, except  we  canimagine  that 
of  .three  hundred  and  six,  but  one  had  children  below  the 
service  of  war,  that  the  rest  were  aU  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
but  of  one  impregnated.^ 

6.  The  received  Btory  of  Milo,  who  by  daily  lifting  a  calfj 
attained  an  ability  to  carry  it  being  a  bull,  is  a  witly  conceit^ 
and  handsomely  sets  forth  the  efficacy  of  assuefaction.  Sut 
surely  the  account  had  been  more  reasonably  placed  ufxnl 
Bome  person  not  much  exceeding  in  strength,  and  auph  a  qbo 
as  without  the  assistance  of  custom  coidd  never  hoveper- 
formed  that  act,  which  some  may  presume  that  MUo,  without 
precedent,  artifice,  or  any  other  preparative,  had. strength 
enough  to  perform.  Por  as  relations  declare,  >  he  was  th^' 
most  pancratical  man  of  Greece,  and  as  Galen  reporteth,  and 
Mercurialis  in  his  Qymnasties  representeth,  he  was  able  ^to 
persist  erect  upon  an  oiled  plank,  and  not  to  be  reiPQved  by 
the  force  or  protrusion  of  three  men.  And  if  that  be  true 
which  Athemeus  reporteth,  he  was  little  beholding  to  custom 
for  his  ability ;  for  m  the  Olympic  games,  for  the  space  of  a 
furlong,  he  carried  an  ox  of  four  years*  upon.hia  shouldewjj 
and  the  same  day  he  carried  it  in  his  JbeUv ;  for  as  it  is 
there  delivered,  he  eat  it  up  himself. .  Surely  he  had  been  a 
proper  guest  at  Grandgousier's  feast,  •  and  might  have 
matched  his  throat  that,  eat  six  pilgrims  for  a  salad.*  .  i 

6.  It  much  disadvantageth  the  pJEmegyrick  of  Sy]iesius,t 
and  is  no  small  disparagement  unto  baldness,  if  it  be'  tr»^ 
what  is  related  by  mlian  concerning  ^schyli^s,  whose  baU 
pate  was  mistaken  for  a  rock,  and  so  was  brained  by  a  tortoise 

•  In  Rahdais. 
f  Who  writ  in  the  praise  of 'l)aldnes8.    An  argpiment  or  instancifc 
against  the  motion  of  the  earthy  •  /     '  t. 

*  3.]  This  and  the  following  paragraph,  as  well  as  §  12,  were  firflit 
added  in  2nd  edition.  ./*:•: 

^  anox,  dsc.]  An  ox  of  4  years  in  Greece  did  not  aequal  on0  with  us 
of  2  ;  whereof  having  taken  out  the  bowels  and  the  h^Q  and'thQ<hide, 
and  the  feete  and  all  that  which  thej  call  the  ofbU,  we  .may  wellthinke 
the  four  quarters,  especially  yfihe.greata  bones  were  all  taken  out, 
could  not  weigh  much  above  a  lOOlb.  weight.  Now  the:gr6ater  wonder 
is  how  he  could  eate  so^much,  then  to  carry  itt.  .Itt  is  noe  newes  for 
men  in  our  dayes  to  carry  above  400  weight  ;r  but  few  men  can  eate 
ilQO.  weight,  excepting  they  ^ had  ^nch.a.  gyant-like  bulke  as  hee 
had. —  Wr. 
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which  an  eagle  let  fall  upon  it.  Gertainly  it  was  a  very 
great  mistake  in  the  perspicacy  of  that  animal.  Some  meu 
critically  disposed,  would  from  hence  confute  the  opinion  of 
Copenucus,  never  conceiving  how  the  motion  of  the  earth 
below,  should  not  wave  him  from  a  knock  perpendicularly 
directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

7.  It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Eome  might  well  be  built 
in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  which  is  traditionally  related  by 
Strabo;  that  the  great  cities,  Anehiale  and  Tarsus,^  were 
built  by  Sardanapalus,  both  in  one  day,  according  to  the 
inscription  of  his  monument,  Sardanapalus  Anacyndaraxia 
Jllius,  AnchiaUm  et   Tarsvm  und  die  ad^cavi,   tu  autem 

hospesy  ede,  hde^  hibe,  Sfc.  Which  if  strictly  taken,  that  is, 
for  the  finishing  thereof,  and  not  only  for  the  beginning ;  for 
an  artificial  or  natural  day,  and  not  one  of  DaniePs  weeks, 
that  is,  seven  whole  years ;  surely  their  hands  were  very 
heavy  that  wasted  thirteen  years  in  the  private  house  of 
Solomon.  It  may  be  wondered  how  forty  years  were  spent 
in  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  no  less  than 
an  hundred  in  that  famous  one  of  Ephesus.  Certainly  it 
was  the  greatest  architecture  of  one  day,  since  that  great  one 
of  six ;  an  art  quite  lost  with  our  mechanics,  a  work  not  to  be 
made  out,  but  like  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  such  an  artificer 
as  Amphion. 

8.  It  had  been  a  sight  only  second  unto  the  ark  to  have 
beheld  the  great  Syracusia,  or  mighty  ship  of  Hiero,  described 
in  Athenaeus ;  and  some  have  thought  it  a  very  large  one, 
wherein  were  to  be  found  ten  stables  for  horses,  eight  towers, 
besides  fish-ponds,  gardens,  tricliniums,  and  many  fair  rooms 
paved  with  agath  and  precious  stones.    But  nothing  was 

^  AnehiaLe  cmd  Ta/rmi.'\  A  single  fortress,  as  that  of  Babell,  is  cialled 
a  city.  Genes,  zi.  4.  In  imitation  whereof  built  by  Nimrod,  the  first 
Assyrian  Monarch,  itt  is  possible  that  Sardanapalus,  the  last  Monarch, 
but  withall  the  greatest  in  power,  and  purse,  and  people,  might  easily 
raise  such  a  for^sse  in  a  daye,  having  first  brought  all  the  materials  in 
place,  and  if  one,  he  might  as  well  have  built  ten  in  several  places. 
Now  these  cityes  were  about  4  hundred  miles  distant,  Tarsus  on  the 
banke  of  Sinus,  Issicus  in  Cilicia,  and  Anchiala  on  the  banke  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  in  Pontus,  both  border  townes,  dividing  Natolia  on  the 
lesser  Asia  from  the  greater  Asia,  and  were  the  2  frontire  townes  of  the 
Assyrian  Monarchie,  and  were  built  for  the  ostentation  of  his  vast 
spreading  dominions,  and  both  in  a  day  raised,  for  ostentation  of  bis 
power. —  Wr, 
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impossible  unto  Arcliimedes,  the  learned  contriver  thereof; 
nor  shall  we  question  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he  finds 
an  immoveable  base  to  place  his  engine  unto  it. 

97  That  the  Pamphiuan  sea  gave  way  unto  Alexander,  in 
his  intended  march  toward  Persia,  many  have  been  apt  to 
credit,  and  Josephus  is  willing  to  believe,  to  countenance  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Eed  Sea.  But  Strabo, 
who  writ  before  him,  delivereth  another  account ;  that  the 
mountain  climax,  adjoimng  to  the  Pamphilian  sea,  leaves  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  sea  and  it ;  which  passage  at  an 
ebb  and  quiet  sea  all  men  take ;  but  Alexander  coming  in 
the  winter,  and  eagerly  pursuing  his  affairs,  would  not  wait 
for  the  reflux  or  return  of  the  sea ;  and  so  was  fain  to  pass 
with  his  army  in  the  water,  and  march  up  to  the  navel  in  it. 

10.  The  relation  of  Plutarch,  of  a  youth  of  Sparta  that 
suffered  a  fox,  concealed  under  his  robe,  to  tear  out  his 
bowels  before  he  would,  either  by  voice  or  countenance, 
betray  his  theft;  and  the  other,  of  the  Spartan  lad,  that  with 
the  same  resolution  suffered  a  coal  from  the  altar  to  bum 
his  arm ;  although  defended  by  the  author  that  writes  his 
life,  is  I  perceive  mistrusted  by  men  of  judgment,  and  the 
author,  with  an  aiunt,  is  made  to  salve  lumself.  Assuredly 
it  was  a  noble  nation  that  could  afford  an  hint  to  such  inven- 
tions of  patience,  and  upon  whom,  if  not  such  verities,  at 
least  such  verisimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed.  Were  the 
story  true,  they  would  have  made  the  only  disciples  for 
Zeno  and  the  Stoicks,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
suaded to  laugh  in  Phalaris  his  bull. 

11.  If  any  man  shall  content  his  belief  with  the  speech  of 
Balaam's  ass,  without  a  belief  of  that  of  Mahomet's  camel, 
or  Livy's  ox ;  if  any  man  makes  a  doubt  of  Giges'  ring  in 
Justinus,  or  conceives  he  must  be  a  Jew  that  believes  the 
sabbatical  river^  in  Josephus ;  if  any  man  will  say  he  doth 

^  9.}    First  added  in  the  6th  edition. 

^  the  sdhbcUical  riverJ]  A  singular  discrepancy  exists  on  this  point 
between  the  statement  of  Josephus  and  that  of  Pliny.  The  former 
{De  Bell.  Jud,  lib.  vii.  c.  24)  saying  that  the  river  flows  on  sabbath,  but 
rests  on  every  other  day : — while  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.  xxxi.  §  13)  relates 
that  it  flows  most  impetuously  all  the  week,  but  is  dry  on  the  sabbath. 
All  the  Jewish  rabbinical  authorities  adopt  the  latter  as  the  feet,  in 
opposition  to  Josephus,  whose  account  is  so  singular,  that  several  of  his 
commentators  have  not  hesitated  to  suppose  a  transposition  to  have 
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not  apprehend  how  the  tail  of  aa  AMcan  Wether  oat*v«igh? 
eth  the  hodj  of  a  good  calf,  that  is,  an  hundred  pounds, 
according  unto  Leo  AMcanus,^  or  desires,  before  belief,  to 
behold  such  a  creature  as  is  the  ruck^  in  Faulus  Yenetos, — 
for  my  part  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  his  incredulity. 

12.  If  any  one  shall  receive,  as  stretched  or  &bulous  ac^ 
counts,  what  is  delivered  of  Cocles,  Scsevola,  and  Curtius, 
the  sphere  of  Archimedes,  the  story  of  the  Amazons,  the 
taking  of  th^  city  of  Babylon,  not  known  to  some  therein  in 
thre^  days  after,  that  the  nation  was  deaf  which  dwelt  at  the 
^  of  Nilus,  the  laughing  and  weeping  humour  of  Heradi? 
tus  mi  Democritus,  with  many  more,  he  shall  not  want 
apmot  jeasou  and  the  authority  of  Lanccdotti.* 

13/  Xf  any  man  doubt  of  the  strange  antiquities  delivered 
by  historians,  as  of  the  wonderful  corpseof  Ant»us  untombed 

•  FarfdOoni  ffittwiei. 

occurred  in  his  text,  producing  the  error  in  question.  Our  poetical 
'Walton  alludes  to  this  marvellous  liyer,  but  he  has  adopted  the  proposed 
correction,  citing  Josephus  as  his  authority,  but  giving  th^  Plinian  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  doubtless  .thinking  it  most  fit  that  the  ,riyer  should 
allow  the  angler  to  repose  on  Sunday,  and  afford  him,  during  the  six 
other  days,  "choice  recreation."  The  classical  authorities  declare  that 
the  rivdr  has  long  since  vftnished.  But  recently,  a  lei»tied  J6v,  Babbi 
iBdrehi,  has  anno^nced.a  work,  asserting  the  discovery  of  the  lost  rivei:, 
but  affirming  it  to  be  a  rwer  of  aemdJ  .  This  is  apt  to  recal  to  ii^iiixd  an 
old  proverb  about  "  twistihff  a  rope  of  sand  1 " 

'  As  for  the  "  marvellbus  of  the  story,  it  strikes  me,  that— only  grant 
the  etistence  of  wtUer-cotn-mills  in  tiie  time  of  the  Emperor  Titus 
<which.it  is  not  for  me  to  deny), — and  the  whole  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  mills  had  been  at  work  during,  'the  week,  keeping  up  a  head  of 
water  whicl\  had. rushed  along  with  a  velocity  (as  J]o8ephus  describes  it) 
sufficient  to  carry  with  it  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks.  On  sabbatl^ 
day  the  iniller  "  shut  down,"  and  let  all  the  water  run  through,  by 
whic^h  means  the  river  was  Ikid  ahnofet  »dry.  What  should  hinder,  in 
these  days  of  hypothesis,  our  adopting  so  ready  and  .wtirfactory  a 
solution  ?  •  ...  .      ,  :  .  , 

^  Leo  Africawus.]  What  weights  Leo  Africanus  meanes  is  doubtfulL 
Some  have  been  brought  hither, >hat  being  &tted,  isoulde  scarcely  vaiye 
iheir  tayles  ;  though  I  know  not,  why  nature,  that  hung  such  a  weight 
behinde,.  shoulde  not  enablp  the  creature  to  drag  itt  i^e^  him  by  the 
strength  of  his  backe,  as  the  "stag  to  oaiye  as  gr«at  weight  on  his  heade 
only.— TTr. 

*  ruckJ]  Surely  the  rue  was  but  one,  like  the  phoenix,  but  revives 
not  like  the  phoenix. — Wr, 

The  roc  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  conjectured  to  have  originated  in  the 
American  condor. 
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a  thonsaad  years  itftcr  hk  d^otiL  hf  Serfcortuft;  .whether  there 
were  no  deceit  in  those  firagmeixts  pf  the  ark,  ao  comino:!^  to 
be  seen  in  the  dnjs  of  BeroBus;.- whether  the  pillar  which 
Josephus  beheld  long  ago,  Tertullian  long  after,  and  !Baiv 
tholomeua  de  Sal^gniaco  and  Boc^acdiis  long  since,  be  the 
sam^  with  that  of  Lot's  wife ;  wh^ttief  this  were  the  hand  erf 
PapJ^iorfthat  which  is  comHwnly^  showji  the  h^ad  of  Peter; 
if  any  doubt,  I  shall  not  much  disp^ite^  wit^  their  suspicion^ 
If  any  man  shall  not  bQheYe-.the^turp^ntine-trqe.bQjjwix:^ 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  iinder  which  the  Virgin^  suxjkle^ 
our  Savionr  as  she  passed  between  ethqse^  cities ;  .op  ^e  fig- 
tree  of  Bethany,  showed  to  this  day,  whereon  Zi^Qc^e^s  ai^ 
cended. to  behold  our  Sayiour ;  i  cannot  tell  how  tQ  enforce 
his*belief,  nor  do  I  think  it  requisite  to  attempt  it.  For,  as 
it  is.  no  reasonable  proceeding  to  compel  a  r^hgion,  or  thn^ 
to  enforce  our  own  belief  uppn  another,  .who  ciannpt  without 
the  concurrence  of  Gk)d'BSpirit  hatye  any  iipidnbitab]f  ^y^d^ncp 
of  tbptgs  that  are  obtruded,  sot  is.  it  also  in  msvtt)e;rs  of  po^i- 
mon  bdief ;  whereunto  neither  can  we  iudubitably  assenlj, 
without  the  co-c^eration  of  our  sense>  ov  reason,  .wherein 
consist  the  tpruiciples  of  per9uasion.  For,  as  the  habit  of 
faith  in  div^:uty  is  an  argumenle^f  things  unseen,  and  a  stably 
assent  unto  ithings  ineyident,  upon  authority  of  the  Piyinp 
Eeyealer,  —  so  the  belief  of  ;jtDan, ,  .yrhich  depends  upp|i 
human  testimon^r,  ,i^  but  a  vsteggei^g  assent  unto  .,  the 
^rmatixe,  not  without  some  fear^of  .th^,npga1;iyp.  Apd  as 
there  is  required  the  "Word  of  Godj  pr  juil^di  il^^hft^^Pg 
unto  the  one,  so  must  the  actual  sensation  of  our  senses^ 
at  least  the  non-opposition  of. -our  reasons,  procure  our 
assent  and  acquiescence  in  the  other.  So  when  Eusebius, 
an  holy  writer,  affinq'^h,  there  gi^pw  a  strange  and  imknown 
plant  near  the  statue  of  Christy  erected  by  his  hsemor- 
rhoidal  patient'  in  the  gospel,  -^hich  attaiiiin^  unto  the  hem 
of  his  yesture,  acquired  a  sudden  faculty  to,  cuxse  allidis- 
eases ;  although,^  ^he  saith,  he  dp>w  thp  statue  in  his  day^, 

'  senses,']  And  that  this  was  not  wanting  to  stalce  good  the  stozye  in 
parte,  is  evident  in  the  very  next  section. — Wr, 

^  aUh(mgh,  Ac]  Why  may  wee  not  beleave  ^at  there  was  such  a 
plant  at  the  foote  of  that  statue  upon  the  report  of  the  ecdesiastiok 
fitory,  publisht  in  the  third  ecumenical  council  at  Bphesus,  as  wel  as..tltee 
statue  itselfe  upon  the  report  of  Eusebius  at  the  ^t  ecumenical  .coun- 
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yet  hath  it  not  found  in  many  men  so  much  as  human 
belief.  Some  believing,  others  opinioning,  a  third  suspect- 
ing it  might  be  otherwise.  Eor  indeed,  in  matters  of  belief, 
the  understanding  assenting  unto  the  relation,  either  for 
the  authority  of  the  person,  or  the  probability  of  the 
object,  although  there  may  be  a  confidence  of  the  one,  yet 
if  there  be  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  other,  there  will  arise 
suspensions  ;  nor  can  we  properly  believe  until  some  argu- 
ment of  reason,  or  of  our  proper  sense,  convince  or  deter- 
mine our  dubitations. 

And  thus  it  is  also  in  matters  of  certain  and  experi- 
mented truth.  For  if  unto  one  that  never  heard  thereof, 
a  maa  should  undertake  to  persuade  the  affections  of  the 
loadstone,  or  that  jet  and  amber  attract  straws  and  light 
bodies,  there  would  be  little  rhetorick  in  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  or  any  other.  Thus  although  it  be  true 
that  the  string  of  a  lute  or  viol  will  stir  upon  the  stroke  of 
Bn  unison  or  diapason  in  another  of  the  same  kind ;  that 
alcanna  being  green,  will  suddenly  infect  the  nails  and 
other  parts  with  a  durable  red;  that  a  candle  out  of  a 
musket  will  pierce  through  an  inch  board,  or  an  urinal  force 
a  nail  through  a  plank ;  yet  can  few  or  none  believe  thus 
much  without  a  visible  experiment.  "WTuch  notwithstand- 
ing falls  out  more  happily  for  knowledge ;  for  these  relations 
leaving  unsatisfaction  in  the  hearers,  do  stir  up  ingenuous 
dubiosities  unto  experiment,  and  by  an  exploration  of  all, 
prevent  delusion  in  any. 


CHAPTEE  XIX.  ' 

Of  some  Relations  whose  truth  we  fear. 

Lastly,  as  there  are  many  relations  whereto  we  cannot 
assent,  and  make  some  doubt  thereof,  so  there  are  divers 

oil  at  Nice ;  who  sayes  he  saw  the  statue,  but  repeates  the  storye  of 
the  plant  out  of  Africanus,  who  lived  within  the  200th  yeare  of  Christ: 
and  out  of  Tertullian,  who  lived  within  120  yeares  after  this  miracle 
was  wrought  upon  the  hsemorroidall  that  erected  the  statue.  For  though 
the  plant  lived  not  till  his  time,  yet  itt  was  as  fresh  in  memorye  in  the 
«>»ui-ch  as  when  it  first  grewe. —  Wr, 
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others  whose  verities  we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were 
no  truth  therein. 

1.  It  is  an  insufferable  affront  unto  filial  piety,  and  a 
deep  discouragement  unto  the  expectation  of  all  aged  pa- 
rents, who  shall  but  read  the  story  of  that  barbarous  queen, 
who,  after  she  had  beheld  her  royal  parent's  ruin,  lay  yet 
in  the  arms  of  his  assassin,  and  caroused  with  him  in  the 
skull  of  her  father.  Eor  my  part,  I  should  have  doubted 
the  operation  of  antimony,  where  such  a  potion  would 
not  work ;  'twas  an  act,  methinks,  beyond  anthropophagy, 
and  a  cup  fit  to  be  served  up  only  at  the  table  of  Atreus,* 

*  harharous  queen,  dscl  If  this  relates  to  the  story  of  Alboin,  it  is 
not  correctly  noticed.  I  give  it  from  La/rd/n^8  Cyclopcedia, — £uro^ 
during  the  Middle  Ages, 

"  Few  dynasties  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  that  of  the  Lombards. 
Alboin,  its  founder,  had  not  wielded  the  sceptre  four  years,  when  he 
became  the  victim  of  domestic  treason :  the  mapner  is  worth  relating, 
as  characteristic  of  the  people.  During  his  residence  in  Pannonia,  this 
valiant  chief  had  overcome  and  slain  Cunimond,  king  of  the  Grepidse, 
whose  skull,  in  conformity  with  a  barbarous  custom  of  his  nation,  he 
had  fitshioned  into  a  drinking  cup.  Though  he  had  married  Bosamond, 
daughter  of  Cunimond,  in  his  festive  entertainments  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  forego  the  triumph  of  displaying  the  trojphy.  In  one 
held  at  Verona,  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  invite  his  consort  to  drink  to 
her  father,  while  he  displayed  the  cup,  and,  for  the  first  time,  revealed 
its  history  in  her  presence.  His  vanity  cost  him  dear :  if  she  concealed 
her  abhorrence,  it  settled  into  a  deadly  feeling.  By  the  coimsel  of  Hel- 
mich,  a  confidential  officer  of  the  court,  she  opened  her  heart  to  Pere- 
deo,  one  of  the  bravest  captains  of  the  Lombards  ;  and  when  she  could 
not  persuade  him  to  assassinate  his  prince,  she  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient, v^hich  proves,  that  in  hatred  as  in  love,  woman  knows  no  measure. 
Personating  a  mistress  of  Peredeo,  she  silently  and  in  darkness  stole  to 
his  bed  ;  and  when  her  purpose  was  gained,  she  threatened  him  with 
the  vengeance  of  an  injured  husband,  unless  he  consented  to  become  a 
regicide.  The  option  was  soon  made  ;  accompanied  by  Helmich,  Pe- 
redeo  was  led  to  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  king,  whose  arms  had  been 
previously  removed  ;  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  deed  of  blood  was 
consummated.  The  justice  of  heaven  never  slumbers  :  if  Alboin  was 
thus  severely  punished  for  his  inhumanity,  &te  avenged  him  of  hia 
murderers.  To  escape  the  suspicious  enmity  of  the  Lombards,  the 
queen  and  Helmich  fled  to  Bavenna,  which  at  this  period  depended  on 
the  Greek  empire.  There  the  exarch,  coveting  the  treasures  which  sha 
had  brought  from  Verona,  offered  her  his  hand,  on  condition  she 
removed  her  companion.  Such  a  woman  was  not  likely  to  hesitate. 
To  gratify  one  passion  she  had  planned  a  deed  of  blood — ^to  gratify 
another,  her  ambition,  she  presented  a  poisoned  cup  to  her  lover. 
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2.  Whie  we  laugh  at  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  and 
receive  as  a  fable  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  statue ;  we  can- 
ftot  but  fear  it  may  'be  true,  what  is  delivered  by  Herodotus 
concerning  the  Egyptian  pollincton^,  or  such  as  anointed 
the  dead ;  that  some  thereof  were  found  in  the  act  of 
carnality  with  them.  Prom  wits  that  say  ^  itiore  than 
iricontinency  for  Hylas  to  sport  with  Hecuba,*  aiid  youth  to 
fliime  in  the  frozen  embraces  of  age,  we  require  a  name  for 
this :  wherein  Petronius  or  Martial  cannot  relieve  us. 
The  tyraiiny  of  Mezentius*  did  never  eqiial  the  vitiosity  of 
this  incubus,  that  could  embrace  corfajition,  and  Stiake  a 
mistress  of  the  grave ;  that  could  not  resist  the  dead  pro- 
vocations of  beauty,^  verbose  ^uiok  iiltit^Bients^K^arcefexiSuSse 
submission.  Surfely,  if  such  de^^ravities  there  be  yet  alive," 
deformity  nee^  not  ^ospair;  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be' 
ever  s]ipet;ranniiated,  *  since  death  hath  spurs,  and  carcasses 
have  been  courted. 

3.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  wish  it  weve  not  tme,  what 
to  the  dishohour  of  Chiistiiihify  is  affirmed  of  the  Italian ; 
who  after  he  had  inveigled  his  enemy  to  disclaim  his  faith 
for  the  redemption  of.  his  life,  did,  presently  poiniard  him, 
to  prevent  repentance,  and  assure  his  eternal  death. 
The  villany  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecution  of 
heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so  longimanoust  as  to 
reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies,  or  to  extend  unto  an  exile 
of  their  elyaiums.  And  though  the  blindness  of  some 
ferities  have  savaged  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been 
so  injurious  unto  worms,  as  to  disinter  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased,  yet  had  they  therein  no  design  upon  the  soul ; 
and  have  been  so  far  £rom  the  destruction  of  that,  or  de- 
sires of  a  perpetual  death,  that  for  the  satia&ction  of  their 
revenge  they  wish  them  many  souls,  and  were  it  in  their 
power  would  have  reduced  them  unto  life  again.  It  is  a 
great  depravity  in  our  natures,  and  surely  an  affection  that 
somewhat  savoureth  of  hell^  to  desire  the  sodefy,  orcamfoit 

*  Who  tied  dead  and  living  bodies  together.  f  Long-handed. 

in  the  bath.  After  drinking  a  portion,  his  suspicions  were  kindled, 
and  he  foroed  her,  under  the  nused  sword,  to  drink  the  rest.  The 
same  hour  ended  their  guilt  and  lives.  Peredeo,  the  third  culprit,  fled 
to  Constantinople,  where  a  fiite  no  less  tragical  awaited  him." 

*  dead  prwocaticns  of  beatUy.']    Provocations  of  dead  beauty. — Wr. 
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ourselves  in  the  fellowship  of  others'  that  suffer  with  us ; 
"but  'to  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those  extremities, 
wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  iio  societj  ourselves,  is 
methinks  a  strain  above  Lucifer,  and  a  project  beyond  the 
primary  seduction  of  hell. 

4.  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  and  some  indeed  have  probably 
denied,  what  is  recorded  of  the  monk  that  poisoned 
Henry  this  enipe^ror'  in  a  'draught  of  the  holy  Eucharist. 
'Twas  a  ^candaloiis  wound  linto  the  Christian  religion,  and 
I  hiopiB  "all  Pagans  will  forgive  it,  when  they  shall  read  that 
a  Christian  was  poisoned  in  a  cup  of  Christ,  and  received  his 
bane  in  a  draught  of  his*  salvation:^  Hacd  he  believed 
transubstantiation,  he  Would  have -doubted  the  effect ;  and 
surely  the  sin  itself  received' ah  aggravation  in  thaf  opinion. 
It  much  cotnmendeth'ijhe  innocency  bf  olrf  forefathers,  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  tiiiies,  whose  laws  could  never 
dream  so  high  a  crinXe  as  parricide :'  whereas  this  at  the  least 
may  seem  to  out-reach  that  £act,  and  to  exceed  the  regular 
distinctions  of  murdef.  '  I  will  Hot  -say  what  sin  it  was  to 
act  it ;  yet  may  it  seem  a  kind  of  martyrdom  'to  suffer  by  it. 
Eor,  \alth6ugh'i]^nowingly,  he  died  fot  Christ  his  sake, 
and  lost  IAa  ^Hfe  in*  the*^  ordain:ed  testimony  of  his  death. 
Certainly  had  they  known  it, .  some  noble .  zeals  would 
scarcely  have  refused  it ;"  rather  adventuring  their  own 
death;  thaai  refusing  th6  memdrial  of  his/'  •  , 
•  Many  other  accounts  like  these  'We  'meftt  sometimes  in 
history,  scandalous  unto  Christianity,  and  even  tinto  huma- 
nity; whose  verities  hot"  only,  but  whose  delations,  honest 
minds  do  deprecate.  Eor  of  sins  heteroclital,  and  such  as^ 
want  either  name  or  precedent,  there  is  oft-times  a  sin  6veh 
in  their  histories,    We  desire  ho  ^records  of  such  e'hor- 

'  ^  *Twa8  a  aocmddlouB  wound,  dErc]  It  ifi  daid  that  Ganganellf^  Pope 
asiem^t  XIY.  was  thna  despatohed  by  the  Jesuitic  In  the  Zkiivena^ 
Maffffzme,foT\77^„7o\.  ▼..p.  ^15,  pocimi  an  aoooi;nt  of  that  poispning 
of  the  sacramental  ydne  at  Zurich,  by  a  grave-digger,  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  communicants  lost  their  lives. 

^  Than  refummg,  tkc]  Itt  had  been  a  very  foolishe  zeale,  and  little 
less  than  selfe  murder  to  have  taken  that  sacrame^tall,  wherin  they 
had.  knowne  poyson  to  have  been  put.  The  rejection  of  that  particuLir 
cup  hid  not  been  any  reftisal  of  remembring  his  death.  This  therefore 
needs  an  index  exptirgatorius,  and  a  deleatur,  and  soe  wee  have 
according  canceld  itt. — Wr, 
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mities ;  sins  should  be  accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be 
esteemed  monstrous.  They  amit  of  monstrosity  as  they 
fall  from  their  rarity ;  for  men  count  it  venial  to  err  with 
their  forefathers,  and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in 
its  society.  The  pens  of  men  may  sufficiently  expatiate 
without  these  singularities  of  villany ;  for,  as  they  increase 
the  hatred  of  vice  in  some,  so  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of 
wickedness  in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may  make 
latter  ages  worse  than  were  the  former;  for,  the  vicious 
examples  of  ages  past  poison  the  curiosity  of  these  present, 
affording  a  hint®  of  sm  unto  seducible  spirits,  and  solicit- 
ing those  unto  the  imitation  of  them,  whose  heads  were 
never  so  perversely  principled  as  to  invent  them.  In  this 
kind  we  commend  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Galen,  who 
would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  subtle  a  theory  of 
poisons ;  imarming  thereby  the  malice  of  venomous  spirits, 
whose  ignorance  must  be  contented  with  sublimate  and 
arsenic.  For,  surely  there  are  subtler  venerations,  such  as 
wiU  invisibly  destroy,  and  like  the  basilisks  of  heaven. 
In  things  of  this  nature  silence  commendeth  history :  'tis 
the  veniable  part  of  things  lost ;  wherein  there  must  never 
rise  a  PanciroUus,*  nor  remain  any  register,  but  that  of 
hell. 

And  yet,  if,  as  some  Stoicks  opinion,  and  Seneca  himself 
disputeth,  these  unruly  affections  that  make  us  sin  such 
prodigies,  and  even  sins  themselves  be  animals,  there  is  a 
history  of  Africa  and  story  of  snakes  in  these.  And  if  the 
transanimation  of  Pythagoras,  or  method  thereof  were 
true,  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrated  into  species 
answering  their  former  natures;  some  men  must  surely 
live  over  many  serpents,  and  cannot  escape  that  very  brood, 
whose  sire  Satan  entered.  And  thougn  the  objection  of 
Plato  should  take  place,  that  bodies  subjected  unto  corrup- 
tion must  fail  at  last  before  the  period  of  all  things,  and 
growing  fewer  in  number  must  leave  some  souls  apart  unto 

*  Who  writ  De  aaUiquis  dqi&rditis,  or  of  inyentioiis  lost. 

®  Affording,  <fec.]  Itt  is  noe  doubte  but  that  some  casuists  have  much 
to  answere  for  that  sinn  of  curiosity,  who  by  proposing  some  qusestions 
to  the  confitents  teach  them  to  knowe  some  siims  wherof  they  would 
"never  have  thought. — Wr, 
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themselves,  the  spirits  of  many  long  before  that  time  wiU 
find  but  naked  habitations ;  and,  meeting  no  assimilables 
wherein  to  re-act  their  natures,  must  certainly  anticipate 
such  natural  desolations. 


I^Hmm  sapientue  gradm  est,  falsa  intelligere, — ^Lactant, 
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EELIGIO  MEDICI. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

TO  RELIOIO  MEDICI« 


When  and  where  Eeligio  Medici  was  written — Surreptitiously  printed 
in  1642 — ^Two  impressions  of  that  edition  in  the  same  year — Au- 
thorized edition  of  1643 — Observations  by  Sir  K.  Digly — Boss's  Medicus 
Medicatm — Avmotations  on  the  obscv/re  Passages — Supposed  author 
of  the  AnnataMons — Subsequent  Editions  of  Keligio  Medici — Trans- 
lations into  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  German,  &c. — Present  edition — 
Imitations  and  Works  with  a  similar  title. 

So  few  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  ns  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  life,  that  it  is  not  easy;  to  deter- 
mine precisely  at  what  period  he  composed  his  Eeligio  Medici, 
or  where  he  resided  at  the  time.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  it  was  written  in  London ; — ^but  internal  evidence 
exists  to  disprove  this.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  History  of  Halifax, 
mentions  that  "  he  was  said  to  have  fixed  himself,  as  a  physician, 
in  his  juvenile  years,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  and  to  have  written 
his  Eeligio  Medici,  in  1630,  at  Shipden-Hall,  near  Halifax."^ 
This  date,  however,  must  be  incorrect : — he  did  not  receive  his 
diploma  till  1633,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  fixed  himself 
in  auy  jjlace  as  a  physician,  three  years  before  that  event.  Besides, 
the  period  named  is  otherwise  disposed  of  iH  the  accounts  we  have 
of  lus  life ; — for  some  time  afber  ne  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  (June,  1629),  he  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
thence  to  have  proceeded  on  his  travels,  first  in  Lreland,  with  his 
father-in-law  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  and  afterwards  on  the  conti- 
nent, till  1633,  when  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  physick 
at  Leyden,  just  before  his  return.  His  residence  near  Halifax, 
then,  must  be  supposed  subsequent  to  his  return ;  and,  as  it  is 
clear  from  several  passages  in  Iteligio  Medici  that  it  was  written, 
also,  after  his  travels,  we  may  perhaps  safely  venture  to  assigjn 
the  same  period  to  both ; — and  conclude  that  he  composed  this 
celebrated  treatise,  in  the  seclusion  of  Shipden-Hall,  as  a  relaxa- 
tion in  the  intervals  of  his  professional  occupation  in  that  neigh- 
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bourHood,  between  the  years  1633  and  1635 ;— after  his  wander- 
ing had  terminated,  and  some  time  before  his  residence  at  Nor- 
wich commenced. 

There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
Browne's  declaration,  that  this  piece  was  composed  for  his  private 
exercise  and  satisfaction,  and  not  intended  for  publication.  Some 
years  had  elapsed  since  its  completion-^and  Lis  attention  very 
probably  wad  already  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  a  larger 
undertaJdng--when  th«  a^^arance,  in  1642,  of  an  anonymous 
and  surreptitious  edition  of  hiis  first  work,  together  with  th^ 
notice  it  attracted  from  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  determined  him  to  aekno'vdedge  and  revise  it  for  the 
press.  Johnson,  in  his  notice  of  this  circumstance,  seems  to 
suspect  the  author  (though  he  professes  to  acquit  him)  of  having 
contrived  the  anonymous  publication  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
try  iiB  success  with  the  publick ;  ohservin||^  (in  aUusi<»i  to  the 
aiixhor's  complaint  diat  md  '*  broken  and  imperfect  copy"  he 
had  lent  had  suffered  **  by  frequent  tnuueription,'*)  that  "  a  long 
treatise,  however,  degant^  v  not  oflen  ocfpied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity."  No  one,  however,  aoqiiainted  with  Bnnme's  character 
would  hesitate  to  repel  this  insinuation : — ^it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted  that  he  was  capable  of  using  audi  means  to  obtain 
literary  fame; — and  certainly,  if  he  had,  be  would  not  haye 
xsdced  his  character  <»i  an  edition  so  incorrect  as  to  deserve 
immediate  suppression.  In  reply  to  the  alleged  improbability 
of  transcription,  may  be  pleaded  the  fact,  that  there  is  ample 
proof  af  tiie  work  having  been  repe<gtedl^  transcribed  while  in 
mmnuicript  ;--^two  oomnCte  cc^ies  are  in  my  own  possession  i — 
a  third  exists  in  the  Bookian,  and  part  of  a  fourth  m  the  British 
Moseom  i—none  of  them  ^anstsripts  cfoM  existing  edition.  One 
of  these  (MS.  W.),  though  so  nearly  appzoaching  the  edition 
of  1642,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had  a  common  origin, 
is  clearly  not  a  copy  iraai  it :  M&8,  W,  2  and  R,  differ  from  it 
still  more  widely,  but  resemble  each  other  sufficiently  to  be  o<m- 
sidared  as  the  aescendants  of  a  second  original  manuscript :  the 
other  ( Jf&  X.)  is  a  fragment,  but  it  is  interesting,  both  as  pos- 
sessing a  date  three  years  earlier  than  the  spurious  edititm  (1639), 
and  as  ccmtaining  some  curious  variatioBB  from  eveaj  other 
maauseript  and  eoitimi.  I  am,  therefcare,  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  seyeral  originals  written  by  his  ovm 
hand,  differing  from  «ach  other.  This  opinion  is  confirmed, — by 
the  mformation  of  those  who  knew  him, "  that  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  make  repeated  copies  of  his  compositions,"— as  well 
as  bjr  an  examination  of  his  remaining  manuscripts.  There  are, 
in  his  common-plaGe  books,  many  ^afies  occupied  by  passages, 
which,  with  slight  yariations,  occur  inhis  printed  worics— espe- 


ciaH J  m  Hydiio^alua,  QniaoimT,  and  Pkisdaa  Monk,— • 
beflioes  aeveral  of  ^  Traels  eiulare,  and  of  ike  Biimpton  Urns 
two  eopie0»  botk  difieriiig  irom  tke  printed  copy.  Tnere  is  snf- 
fieuffiat  evideiKe  too,  that  he  was  rerj  willing  to  l^d  out  his 
works,  in  xnanawcript ;  and  some  of  Im  lesser  pieces  were  er^i 
composed  at  ike  request  of  Lis  friends  and  for  their  nse.  It  is 
therefore  easify  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  those  copies  of  Eeiigio 
Medici,  which  he  had  Leuat,  found  its  way  ''  without  his  assent  or 
pliiracy,**  to  the  press. 

When  ike  work  had  thus  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance, 
it  must  have  struck  the  author  thi^  his  name  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  speedily  connected  with  it  i — at  the  same  time,  its  recep- 
tion (though  under  the  disadTaxitage  of  gross  inaccuracy)  was  so 
flattearing,  that  he  probably  felt  little  hesitation  in  determining 
to  anticipate  discovery  by  avowai,  and  thus  secure  to  himself  the 
aceiixt  and  adran^e  oi  the  work,  together  with  the  power  of 
giinng  it  sncii  revision  as  he  wi^ed.  In  doing  this,  it  was 
QAdoubtedly  his  object,  not  only  to  o(Hnect  the  clerical  and  iyrM)- 
graphieal  eixors  with  idlich  the  spurious  edition  abounded,  but 
to  iBodiiy  or  espmiee  certain  passages  not  suited  to  the  temper 
of  the  t]jmefi,  or  whidii  his  more  cautious  feelings,  or  altered 
opinions,  made  him  wish  to  supporess :  he  was  desirous,  also,  of 
making  sudi  additions  as  might  justify  his  haying  called  the 
former  copy  **  broken  and  imperfect."  In  short,  he  wished  to 
supersede,  and  altogether  to  disown,  Ihat  edition,  and  in  all 
probability  took  care  to  remoye  eyeiy  trace  of  its  original ; — for 
ecaroely  a  ^fingment  oi  Ihe  work  jemains  amongst  the  Manu- 
addpts  he  has  kH;.  But  while  the  edition  of  164i3  is  to  be 
xegarded  as  that  which  he  intended  for  the  public  eye — ^I  am 
persuaded,  from  eomparing  the  alterations,  additions,  andcniis- 
sions  it  exhilnts,  with  the  Manuscripts  and  surr^titious  editions, 
that  these  not  only  haye  an  equal  claim  to  rank  as  his  compo- 
sition, but  that  they  alone  magt  be  conud^red  to  exhibit  the 
work  at  wiameM-y  composed  "  iGor  his  own  priyate  exercise  and 
Mrfisfaction.  In  all  the  manuscript  oc^ies  are  to  be  found, 
without  esmtion,  those  jwssiu^es  of  the  suraeptilioaB  editLim 
which  have  been  omitted  in  that  of  1643,  but  not  one  of  the 
numeious  additions  nor  of  ^e  most  important  alteraticms  it  con- 
tains.— Now,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  those  manusmpt  copies 
most  probaHy  lejiresent  three  (iislanflt  ori^als,  their  remark- 
able agreement  with  the  surreptitious  editioio,  where  it  differs 
from  the  gmrnne,  strimiply  fayours  the  opinion  that  the  latter 
was  not  pointed  from  an  existing  and  more  perfect  manuscript, 
but  from  a  copy  then  first  prepared,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
pub]icati<m. — The  former,  m  short,  contains  his  priyate  solilo- 
quies, the  latte  his  published  oprniona. 
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In  tKe  mean  time,  the  surreptitious  edition  appears  to  We 
been  rapidly  sold,  and  a  second  impression  of  it  was  printed. 
iN'either  of  these  has  a  printed  title-page,  but  both  hare  an 
engraved  frontispiece,  by  Marshall,  representing  a  figure,  which 
a  hand  from  the  clouds  has  caught  by  the  arm,  in  the  act  of 
falling  from  a  rock  into  the  sea;  the  motto  a  coelo  salusk 
engraved  by  the  side  of  the  figure,  and  Beligio  Medici  below  it ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  plate,  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  1642. 
WilL  Marshall  sou,  ^oth  impressions  are  in  very  small  octavo-^ 
the  one  has  190  pp.,  the  other  159  pp. ; — ^the  latter  has  a  larger 
page  of  type,  but  is  much  more  accurately  and  better  printed, 
and  probably  is  the  later  of  the  two.  luese  impressions  are 
extremely  rare,  especially  the  former,  of  which  my  copy  is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen.  In  some  of  the  following  notes,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  Ed.  1642,  ^T.—the  other,  as  Ed,  1642,  C. 

Whether  the  engraved  frontispiece  had  any  other  origin  than 
the  fancy  of  Marshall  the  engraver,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
seems  to  have  pleased  Browne ;  for  it  appears  at  the  head  of  his 
first,  and  has  accompanied  everv  suosequent,  edition.  The 
author's  frontispiece  however  differs  from  the  former,  in  not 
having  Religio  Medici  in  the  -  middle  of  the  design,  nor  the 
engraver's  name ;  it  has  at  foot  the  following  words :  — 
A  true  and  full  copy  of  that  which  was  most  imperfectly  and 
surreptitiously  printed  before  under  the  name  ofHeligio  Medici, 
Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  1643. 

In  the  same  year  appeared.  Observations  upon  Beligio  Medici^ 
occasionally  written  by  Sir  Kenelome  Digby,  Knight ;  printed  in 
the  same  size,  and  containing  124  pages.  A  second  edition  came 
out  in  1644 ;  the  third  was  published,  in  1659,  with  the  fifth 
edition  of  Eeligio  Miedici,  to  which  work  it  has  ever  since  been 
appended,  though  written  with  reference  to  the  surreptitious 
edition. 

In  1645,  that  remarkable  personage,  Alexander  Eoss,  made 
an  attack  on  both  parties,  in  his  Medicus  Medicatus :  or  the 
Physicians  Religion  cured,  by  a  lenitive  or  gentle  Potion :  with 
some  a/nimadversions  upon  Sir  Kenelme  Digby's  Observations  on 
Beligio  Medici,  pp.  112,  very  small  8vo.  Browne's  too  great 
lenity  towards  Papists,  his  too  free  use  of  "rhetorical  phrase" 
in  religious  subjects,  his  apparent  leaning  to  judicial  astrology 
and  other  heresies,  and  the  far  too  measured  terms  in  which  he 
questioned  certain  opinions  which  Eoss  roundly  condemns, — 
&rm  the  general  subject  of  his  remarks ;  which,  thoilgh  often 
absurd,  and  sometimes  ludicrous,  are  by  no  means  devoid  either 
of  spirit  or  shrewdness, — ^though  not  remarkable,  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  candour.  In  his  animadversions  on  Sir  Xenelm, 
which  constitute  a  third  of  his  book,  he  chiefly  attacks  the 
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metaphysicks  of  the  knight  and  his  Catholicism.  Some  curious 
proors  of  Soss's  belief  m  certain  of  the  vulgar  superstitions 
of  his  day  will  be  found  in  the  notes,  at  pp.  132  and  133. 
The  work,  however,  was  not  called  into  a  second  edition ;  nor 
did  it  provoke  any  other  reply  from  Dr.  Browne,  than  a  fresh 
edition  of  his  Eeligio  Medici,  m  that  year,  1645 ;  which  differs 
from  the  first  only  in  having  the  last  figure  of  the  date  altered 
in  the  plate,  and  the  correspondence  with  Digby  placed  before 
instead  of  after  the  work : — ^it  has  188  pages.  It  is  the  second 
authorized  edition,  but  should  rather  be  considered  the  Fourth 
edition. 

Among  the  editions  of  Eeligio  Medici  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Watt,  in  his  invaluable  work,  Bihliotheca  JSritannica,  is  one 
dated  1648 ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  it,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  was  not  reprinted  till  1656, 
when  the  **  fourth"  edition  came  out.  This  is  the  first  with 
a  printed  title-page  in  addition  to  the  frontispiece,  which  is  re.- 
touched,  and  has  the  words  **  JPourtk  Edition"  added.  But  it 
was  only  the  Third,  of  the  authorized  editions,  unless  there  was 
one  between  1645  and  1656 ;  if  there  was  not,  the  surreptitious 
editions  must  have  been  included,  but  reckoned  as  one.  In  the 
present  enumeration  it  is  called 

The  Fifth  Edition ;  is  in  very  small  8vo.,  and  the  title-page  as 
follows  :~^Ideligio  Medici,  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and 
amended,  with  Annotations,  never  before  published,  upon  all  the 
obscure  passages  therein,  London,  1656  :  after  16  pp.  of  Pre- 
faces, Ac.,  and  174  pp.  of  the  work,  follows  another  title-page :  — 
Annotations  upon  Religio  Medici,  Sfc,  then,  175 — 184,  The 
Annotator  to  the  Reader  :  and  the  Annotation's,  pp.  185 — 208. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Annotations 
were  written  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Keck  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Bodleian  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Edition  of  1643,  which  has  his 
name  on  the  cover,  together  with  this  memorandum,  "MS. 
Notes  by  Mr.  Keck  of  me  Temple,"  Brief  marginal  remarks 
are  scattered  through  the  volume,  at  many  of  those  passages  on 
which  there  are  "Annotations,"  and  the  same  authorities  are 
referred  to.  There  is  also  in  this  volume  a  very  neat  manuscript 
title,  thus : — Eeligio  Medici,  The  Second  Edition,  corrected 
and  amended,  with  Annotations  never  before  published  upon  all 
the  obscure  passages  therein,  by  T,  K,  London  :  Printed  for 
A,  CrooJee,  1654 :  this  agrees  exactly,  exc^t  the  initials,  with 
the  title  actually  printed.  He  probably  wrote  his  Annotations 
in  the  year  1644,  using  this  very  copy;  for  he  says  in  the 
preface  (which  bears  the  same  date  as  the  manuscript  title), 
•*  that  these  notes  were  collected  ten  years  ago."  There  is  also 
still  further  coincidence :  Mr.  Keck  was  a  lawyer ;  and  the 
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MBDotnior,  speaking  of  his  j^casion,  mvi»  "  I  deobce  am^ 
iliAt  I  am  cmu9€umm  aetor  meiioaris"  So  tihit,  on  the  imole, 
iiiere  seems  sufficiMit  eridenoe  to  leave  iiide  leason  fcnrhesitiition 
in  annonTWiTghim  as  liie  author  of  the  Anmoiaiions, 

The  Sixth  Edition  is  Ihe  first  that  iiras  pablished  in  eoniiuiB- 
taoBL  with  the  other  works.  It  aoeompamed  the  lliiEd  Edituni 
of  EBeudodaiaa  E]^deouca»  fol.  1669,  and  is  prmted  in  doahfe 
flokunos.  It  nnatains  neither  ihe  AnnotatioM,  nor  Digfoj's 
ObservaticMis,  nor  the  •correspondence  respecting  them.  It  is 
called  in  iiie  tiUe-page,  The  Last  £ditum,  eorrecied  and  enUuyfed 
hy  the  Author :  Printed  for  the  good  of  the  CommonweaUk  : 
and  contains  B4  pp.  with  title  snd  preface. 

The  Sevens  Edition.  Meligio  Mediei.  The  Ujfth  Edition, 
eorreeted  and  amended.  With  Annotations^  ^e,  AUo  Ob^erva- 
tieme  hy  Sir  KeneHan  Difhy,  mmo  newly  added,  London,  Printed 
hy  HMmaa  MUbomm  for  Andrew  Crook,  at  the  Green  Drayon 
in  Pauls  Chwrehywd,  i:6&9i*-small  Syo.  This  editioii  has  a 
mewly  engxaived  mntispreoe,  date  1060. 

The  £%hih  E^tbn  is  dated  1669,  and  is  eaS^^lud  Biadh. 
But  I  hare  ncTer  been  fortimate  eaoQ^toobtainaoo^,4ier 
any  other  desenptioA  of  it  than  tihe  fow>wiag  \wiei  Aote  in  the 
handwriting  of  its  proprietor,  since  dead  >-^BeUyio  MedAci-^ 
^h£dit,166».    It  IS  in  small  870. 

The  Nuith  Edition  is  with  Peeudodoxia  Epidemiea,  4*c.  the 
Bx^  and  last  Edition,  4to.  1672;  and  is  eaOed  The  Seventh 
Edition. 

The  Tenth  Editiem.  Bdiyw  MedieL  The  Seventh  Edition, 
^eorreeted  and  amended.  With  AnnotaHons,  Sfe,  AUo  Obeerva- 
tiom^  4%L  Lottden,  1^%,  small  8ro. 

TBub  Elevan^  Edition  is  precia^a  reprint  of  the  Tenlii— 
except  that  it  is  called  2%e  Eighth  Edition,  and  dated  1682. 
Mj  oopj  wants  the  frontispieoe.  Thoa  was  probably  the  last 
edition  published  dnring  the  author's  lile.  He  died  towards  the 
«lose of  the sameyear. 

The  Twelflbh  l!dition  Ibrms  part  of  the  cdlectiye  e<tition  of 
ihe  WorkM,  edited  br  Archbishop  Tenison,  fol.  1686.  It  is  sin- 
igylar  that  he  shoula  haT>e  taken  so  Ut^  pains  to  ascertain  how 
snaay  editkms  had  aotnaUy  appeared,  aa  to  allow  this  to  be  called 
The EigMh Edition.    Itw^tedl685. 

The  TlurteeaKth  Edition  is  called  A  New  Edition,  eorreeted 
tond  amended,  with  Notee  and  AnmUstiom^  never  hrfore  pith' 
Usked,  ujfon  aU  the  eheeuire  passayes  therein.  To  which  ie  added. 
The  Life  of  the  Author.  AUo  Sir  Kenelm  Diyhy'e  Observatione, 
London,  l/d6.  12skO.  It  has  a  newly  engraired  and  much  larger 
frontispiece.  This  is  the  first  editkm  with  a  Table  of  Contents. 
A  new  titie-pa@e  was  in  1738  attached  to  the  nnsi>ld  copies  of 
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title-p««e  kM  a  table  of  oontents  in  double  odiumi. 

Tke  Fourteenili  Edition  was  poblicdied  in  iiie  same  year  as 
the  pecedin^i  1736,  in  8to.,  but  without  notes.  I  haF«  neyer 
seen  it.  ' 

Hke  Ibieign  editions  may  next  be  mentioned. — The  edition  of 
1643  was  tvanslated  into  Laim  hy  John  Men^weath^,  ajid 
pciisted  at  Leaden,  in  1644,  by  Hadaus,  who  published  a  seocaKl 
edition  of  it  m  1650 : — tike  former  I  have  never  se^i ;  the  latter 
is  a  very  xkeatly  printed  Tcdmne,  in  very  small  l^no.  240  pp. 
with  ^gOLy^  titfe  only,  representing  tke  same  figure  as  the 
English  editions,  and  at  foot,  iMgd.  Batamrum,  op^  Fiwn. 
Sadmm,  Aa.  1650: — ihd  last  two  figure  altered.  The  trans- 
lator  visited  iiTorwich  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  au1iK>r,  and 
fgCBcmting  him  a  oojpy  of  this  seeond  edition, — as  wiU  be  seen  by 
a.  JMilmBee  to  his  lite. 

This  translation  was  reprinted,  at  Paris,  with  only  the  usual 
frontispieoe-title,  Rdiffio  Medici.  Jvxta^Exempl.Iiug.  JSaictwynem, 
1B4A^. — same  size, — ^178  pp. — In  this  reprint,  the  author's  and 
tKanslatDr's  prefaees  are  omitted,  and  one  substituted,  ia  which 
great  anziely  is  diown,  not  only  to  vindicate  the  authc»r  from 
tluBfihMges  of  iiapiety,  soepticism,  and  even  atheism,  wi(ii  whidi 
he  had  been  assaUed,  but  to  prove,  from  several  passages  of  his 
wodc,  thait  he  dad  not  even  deserve  iiie  duoneter  of  a  keretie  :-^ 
that  he  waa  a  memiber  of  the  Church  of  England  J&om  dire 
mmyeiif  alcme,  but  in  heart  a  Soman  Catholic : — "^ad  tectam 
jhsgUcamam  per  mm  maU^pfimm  mMivitatis  auiforimf^  prmter 
mdumiaimB  wimectumJ*  It  u  reaaiarkable  that  the  French  v^nes, 
in  §  rv.  Snstil,  are  omitted,  mA,  a  blank  is  left  in  tke  jnid(fie 
of  the  page. — Our  oopy  of  tkas  raze  litfle  volnme  has  been 
""JEk  libris  Mgrnast.  IwUatd  Tieromms,"  But,  notwithstanding 
tiie  aj:gasMBii*s  of  tiie  pre&ee,  we  find  ihe  fatal  epithet  "  hare' 
UtuA,"  written  at  the  root  of  ^e  engraved  ^tle. 

Ill  kSfiSn^peared,  at  Strasbuarg,  an  editioaL  of  Merry wea^iher's 
trcnslttftkoQ,  ia  small  8vo.,  494  i^.,  in  wkidh  the  text  is  abse- 
ixiteij  bniiMl  bensath  a  mass  <a  Latin  notes,  by  a  Grennaai 
mnned  ijmmm  Jlfl^ieolas  Moli&emus  (I^vin  Niool  von  Moltke). 
J&a  4iiis  cditisa  akhie  Parisian  preface  is  inserted,  in  order  to  db^w 
thati,  even  by  Soman  Catholios,  the  anilhor  was  acquitted  of 
i^HBeffTOSs  ermrs  of  opinioa  with  which  some  had  charged  him. 
The  omtiKV  JvjoiaeB  that  he  was  not  **  JPuritanismo  addietust 
aut  furpiittddma  independenUum  errorwmfoBdatws :"  and  excuses 
kis  ^raiMus  spdculations,  on  accooat  of  tibte  modest^r  with  which 
htR  'advanoef  them.  The  edition  was  reprinted  in  1666  and 
IBTTs 

In  1665  a  Dutdi  tranaktion  was  printed  at  Leyden«  in  very 
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Bxnall  12mOM  containing  365  pages,  and  14  of  title,  preface,  &c. 
It  has  a  spirited  copy  of  the  usual  cut.  This  translation,  toge- 
ther with  its  notes,  was  translated  into  French,  and  published 
in  1668,  in  same  size,  without  name  of  place.  M.  du  Petit 
Thouars,  in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  attributes  the  French 
version  to  Nicholas  Lefebvre,  and  says  it  was  printed  at  La 
Haye.  Who  was  the  Dutch  translator  may  be  questioned. 
Seyeral  continental  biblio^phers  call  him  Johan  Griindahl; 
but  there  occurs  a  note,  evidentljr  by  the  translator,  signed  J.  £. 
In  his  preface  he  mentions  having  met  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at 
Vorburg,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  having  then  beep  recom- 
mended by  the  author  to  read  his  work.  Of  this  visit  to  the 
continent,  which  must  have  taken  place  during  his  residence  at 
Norwich,  we  have  no  other  intimation  than  is  conveyed  in  this 
slight  notice.  The  preface  also  promises  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  comprising  Digby's  Observations,  which  accordingly 
made  its  appearance  at  JJeyden  in  1683,  with  additional  notes, 
and  in  the  same  size,  but  containing  above  500  pages. 

In  1746  a  German  translation  of  the  Eeligio  Medici,  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  was  printed  at  Prenzlail.  This  may  pro- 
bably be  that  attributed,  by  Jocher,  to  George  Yeuztky. 

An  Italian  translation  is  said  to  exist,  but  1  have  not  oeen  able 
to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Besides  these  separate  translations  of  Eeligio  Medici,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  included  in  a  Ihitch  edition  of  his 
Works,  translated  by  John  Grundal  (Grundahl),  at  Amsterdam, 
1668 — and  in  a  German  edition  of  them,  by  Christian  Knorr, 
Baron  of  Bosenroth  (calling  himself  Christian  Peganius),  in  4to. 
Leips.  1680,  which  are  announced  by  some  bibliographers,  but 
neither  of  which  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

It  now  only  remains  to  sketdh  the  plan  on  which  the  present 
has  been  edited.  The  text  is  that  of  1643,  compared,  and  in 
some  instances  cor^^ected,  by  others,  especially  Abp.  Tenison's : 
occasionally  a  readm^  has  been  adopted  from  one  of  the  MSS., 
but  always  inclosed  m  brackets  and  explained  in  a  note.  The 
few  side-notes  which  occur  in  the  original,  are  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  in  long  lines :  together  with  here  and  there  one 
from  the  margin  of  the  manuscripts.  The  variations  between 
the  manuscripts  and  the  editions  of  1642  and  1643  are  given. 
The  notes  consist  of  a  selection  from  thosfe  of  former  editors, 
some  of  my  own,  and  a  few  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  friends : 
to  each  is  added  an  indication  or  its  proper  author. 

As  the  Observations  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  have  accompanied 
all  the  former  editions  of  the  work,  since  1659,  they  are  added, 
with  the  correspondence  respecting  them.  The  reply  of  the 
author  to  Dr.  Browne  has  been  collated  with  an  origmal  in  the 
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Bodleian,  and  some  variations  noticed.  A  valuable  eorre- 
spondent,  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  has  pointed 
out  to  me  that  Morhof  translated  Digby's  Observations  into 
Latin,  and  illustrated  them  with  notes :  but  never  published 
them. 

The  continental  celebrity  of  this  work  was  gre&Hj  promoted 
by  Merry  weather's  Latin  translation  of  it.  The  foreign  Hterati 
almost  immediately  began  their  remarks  upon  it.  Guy  Patin  is 
one  of  the  earliest :  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  April  7th,  1645,  he 
thus  gives  his  opinion  of  it : — "  Parlous  d*autre  chose.  On  fait 
icy  grand  ^tat  du  livre  intitule  Religio  Medici.  Get  Auteur  a 
de  Fesprit.  II  y  a  de  gentilles  choses  dans  ce  livre.  C'est  un 
m^lancolique  agr^able  en  ses  pens^es ;  mais  qui  a  mon  jusement 
eherche  maitre  en  fait  de  religion,  comme  oeaucoup  dautres, 
et  peut-Stre  qu'enfin  il  n'en  trouvera  aucun.  II  faut  dire  de 
luy  ce  que  Philippe  de  Comines  a  dit  du  fondateur  des  Minimes, 
rfiermite  de  Calabre,  Fran9oi8  de  Paule,  II  est  encore  en  vie,  il 
peut  aussi  bien  emmirer  qu'amander.  La  pMpart  des  livres  que 
vous  m'indiqu^s  de  la  foire  de  Erancfort  ne  sont  pas  nouveaux. 
J'en  ay  plusieurs  chez  moi.*'* 

Several  of  the  German  critics  most  unceremoniously  (and  with 
about  as  much  sagacity  as  candour)  pronounced  th«  author  an 
athe  ist.  Yet  are  there  not  wanting  German  authorities  of  an 
opposite  opinion :  "  Herman  Conringius  was  wont  to  say,  that 
he  always  read  Religio  Medici  with  fresh  dehght ;  and  in  respect 
to  that  imputation  of  atheism,  or  indifferency  in  religion,  which 
had  been  circulated  with  such  industry  by  certain  supercilious 
critics,  he  exclaims :  *  Utinam  nemo  Medicorum,  imo  Theologo- 
rum,  iUo'homine  sit  minus  rehgiosus !' " — Conringiana, -p.  10, 
Frederick  Heister,  son  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Heister, 
thought  himself  obliged,  on  Buddeus's  pubHshing  his  Theses,  to 
vindicate  the  physicians  in  general,  and  our  author  in  particular, 
from  the  injurious  aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  that  work.^ 

It  is  not  wonderful  to  find,  that  at  Bome  Meligio  Medici  was' 
placed  in  the  Index  ExpurgatoritiSj  as  a  prohibited  book ; — ^for 
certainly  it  is  the  work  of  a  protestant,  though  of  one  remark- 
able for  his  charity  towards  others,  whether  papist  or  puritan  ;— 

>  Letires  de  Guy  Patin,  12mo.  Frankf.  1683,  p.  12.  See  also  Bayle, 
CEuvres  IHverses,  3  vols,  fol.,  vol.  i.  p.  25  : — ^Father  Nic6ron,  Memoires, 
dsc,  torn,  xxxiii.  p.  353 : — Acta  Eruditorunif  Swp.  vol.  i.  Leips,  1692. 

*  See,  for  example,  Reimmanni  Hist,  Atheismi,  p.  446,  448. — ^Tobias 
Wagner,  Eocam,  Elencktic.  Atheismi  Specidativi,  c.  v.  p.  11. — ^MuUer, 
Examen  Atheismi,  c.  vi.  §  34.  Beiser,  in  IHssertationelde  Atheinmo, 
p.  85.  Johan.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Swperatitione, 
p.  186,  or,  Traits  deVAih^ime,  &c.  Svo.     Anut  1740,  p.  88. 

»  See  hia  Apologia  ^Medicis:  §  19.  ATnstel.  1736,  Svo, 
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btit  it  does  indeed  excite  contempt  w  well  as  indignation,  to 
know  that  a  woric  whose  "  every  naffe  displays  the  ferrfMorof 
his  piety,  and  the  docility  of  his  Defief,**  shoold  hxve  indaoed 
any  man  to  rank  its  author  among  infidels  and  atheists.  Let  it 
pass  however ;  the  present  object  is  to  edit  the  work,  not  to 
offer  either  eology  or  criticism ;  those,  who  do  not  perceive  that 
it  contains  its  own  vindication,  are  referred  to  the  eloquent  and 
conclusive  observations  of  his  great  admirer  and  biographer, 
Dr.  Johnson. 

To  some  readers  it  ma;^  not  be  unacceptable  to  notice  sudi 
works,  as  have  appeared  similar  in  title  to  ^J^io  Medici,  and 
in  some  instances  avowedly  imftatums  of  it.  This  prefisce  shall 
therefore  ccmdude  with  the  following  list  of  t^m. 


The  first  to  be  noticed  is  Lord  Herbert's  treatise, 

De  Beliffione  Laid,  first  published  in  1646,  at  London,  with 
the  third  edition  of  his  De  Veritate. — It  was  intended  to  show, 
that  the  people  can  never  attain  to  any  satisfaction,  as  to  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  any  partionlar  reli^on,  and  had  better 
therefore  be  cont^t  with  that  which  his  lordship  had  marked 
out  for  them,  in  his  last-mentioned  work.    His 

De  Beligione  Ghntilium  was  puUished  after  his  death,  in 
1663,  4to.  It  was  written  to  prove  that  his  five  leadine-  prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Eeligion  were  inscribed  by  the  Almigni^,  as 
common  notices  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  had  been  admow- 
ledged  universall}r  in  all  nations,  ages,  and  reh^ons.  It  was 
reprinted  several  times,  and  pubhtdiea  in  En^ish,  m  1705. 

JReligio  JurigeonstdH :  London,  1649.  -^  This  curious  little 
book  is  No.  453  of  the  12mo.  Tracts,  in  the  Eoyal  Collection  of 
Pamphlets  in  the  Museum,  in  volume  252.  The  day  of  its  pub- 
lication is  marked  as  usual  by  the  collector's  hand,  ''Nou.**  9*' 
on  the  title-page.  A  2  contains  his  address  "  To  the  Seaders." 
A  3  a  curious  dedication,  and  summary  of  subjects,  together 
with  some  Latin  mottoes.  The  work  then  follows  in  69  pages, 
with  *'  Sic  cogitavit  J.  Botrie"  subscribed,  and  half  a  page  of 
"Errata."     W.mB, 

Medici  Catholicon,  London,  1657,  12mo.  —  A  curious  little 
Book,  written  evidently  in  imitation  of  Browne.    J.  C, 

Religio  Pkihsophi  Peripatetici  discutienda,  authore  P.  F. 
IVancisco  Davenporto,  vulgo,  a  Sancta  Clara.  Duaci,  Anno  1662, 
8vo.  162  pp.  beside  Indexes. — ^This  tract  was  written  on  occasion 
of  a  mizade  performed  by  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  year  1640. 
A  man's  leg  nad  been  amputated,  and  his  friends,  as  well  as 
himself;  were  one  morning  exeeedmgly  nrpriaed  to  find  it  had 
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heeaa.  restored  to  him,  and  that  he  had  two  IdgB  iiutead  of  ooe. 
The  book  is  written  to  show,  that  this  could  lut  haye  happened 
by  naitQral  means,  and  that  neither  asbnology,  nor  chemistry, 
nor  melandaoly,  nor  witdicraft,  nor  imagination,  nor  the  Devil 
himself,  could  do  such  a  thing  as  this : — efyo^  eoncluditur  esse 
miretcuhim.  It  is  a  cnrioos  l^k,  foil  of  cogressions,  and  odd 
stories.  J.  C. — ^The  aniiior,  Chlrist(H>her  Dayei^rt,  (Uias  Francis 
a  S.  Clara,  aUas  Francis  Hunt,  alicu  Francis  of  Corentry  (for  by 
all  these  names  he  was  known),  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Cheshire  fiunily,  and  bom  at  Coyentry,  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  After  spending  some  time  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he 
passed  into  the  communion  of  the  Churdiof  Some,  and  entered 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans  at  Ypres.  Afterwards  he  returned 
to  England,  as  a  Missionary,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Chaplains 
of  Henrietta  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First.  [During  the  protec- 
torate, M.  de  S.  Clara  absconded ;  but  returned  after  the  resto- 
ration, and  became  theologist  to  Catherina  of  Portugal,  consort 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  were 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  in  §  yols.  fol.  at  Doway,  an.  1666. 

I^  Beligion  of  a  Physician :  or.  Divine  'Meditations  on  the ' 
Grand  and  Lesser  Festiyals,_W  ildmund  Gayton,  or  De  Speeiosa 
Villa.    Lond.  1663.  4to.     Watt. 

Beligio  Stoici,  with  a  friendly  addresse  to  the  Phanaticks  of 
all  Sects  and  Sorts.  Edenburgh,  1665>  very  small  8yo.  pp.  144, 
and  24  of  prefaces,  &c. — ^This  quaint,  but  spirited  little  work, 
was  written  by  Sir  Greorge  Madcenzie.  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted  amongst  his  Essays  on  several  Moral  Subjects. 
Its  object  may  best  be  described  in  the  author's  own  words. 
See  p.  141.  "  My  design,  all  alongst  this  Discourse,  butts  at  this 
one  principle,  that  Speculations  in  Beligion  are  not  so  necessary, 
and  are  more  dtOMerous  than  sincere  practice.  It  is  m 
Beligion  as  in  Heraldry,  the  simpler  the  bearing  be,  it  is  so 
mum  the  purer  and  the  ancienter."  It  was  also  published  in 
London  under  the  following  title : 

"  The  Religious  Stoic ;  or,  a  Short  Disoonrse  on  Atheism, 
Superstition,  the  World's  Creation,  Etwnity,  Providence,  &c.&c. 
bySirG.M.    Lond.  1686." 

ReUgio  Clerici,  1681,  12mo.  pp.  231,  with  a  frontispiece,  by 
Van  tfove,  of  Christ  saving  Peter  from  drowning. — ^The  intent 
of  this  work,  which  is  written  by  a  Clergyman,  is  to  defend  the 
established  religion  against  theJSomamsts  and  Schismatics — ^to 
show  "that  we  never  shall  have  peaceable  days,  as  long  as 
bulkers  and  coblers  are  preachers,  and  couranters."    J,  M, 

Religio  Laid;  or,  A  Layman's  Faith.  An  Epistle,  by  John 
Dryden,  8vo.  Lond.  1682.— A  second  edition  was  published,  in 
1^3,  which  is  very  iBm.    In  the  same  year  ai^^eared 
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Beligib  Laid,  by  Charles  Blount,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Blount  of  Stafforcbhire. — He  has  inscribed  it  to  his  "  mnch- 
honoored  friend,  John  Dryden,  Esquire,"  to  whom  he  says,  in 
the  Epistle-dedicatory,  "  I  have  endeavoured  that  my  discourse 
should  be  only  a  continuance  of  yours ;  and  that,  as  you  taught 
men  how  to  believe,  so  I  might  instruct  them  how  to  live." 
Leland,  however,  says  that  tms  work  is  '*  little  more  than  a 
translation  of  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  of  the  same  name. 
The  additions  and  improvements  he  has  made  are  so  few,  and 
of  such  small  moment,  as  not  to  deserve  a  distinct  considera- 
tion." Dryden's  change  of  faith,  after  his  publication  oilteli^io 
Laid,  called  forth  an  attack  in  the  following  pamphlet,  in  which 
his  title  is  turned  against  him. 

Religio  Laid,  or  a  La3rman'8  Faith  touching  the  supreme 
and  infallible  guide  of  the  church,  by  J.  K.,  a  convert  of 
Mr.  Bayes.  In  two  letters  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  Licensed 
June  1,  1688. — ^It  is  said  to  be  replete  with  the  grossest  inso- 
lence, brutality,  and  ignorance. 

JReligio  Jurispmdentis :  Or  the  Lawyer's  Advice  to  his  Son. 
Li  Counsels,  Essays,  and  other  Miscellanies.  Calculated  chiefly 
to  prevent  the  miscarriages  of  youth,  and  for  the  orthodox  esta- 
blishment of  their  morSs  in  years  of  maturity.  Per  Philan- 
thropum.  Lond.  1685.  W,  M,  B.  —  This  is  an  anonymous 
treatise,  but  has  a  portrait  of  the  author,  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
which  are  those  of  the  Hildesley  family.  The  aut}ior  was,  as 
I  have  been  told,  Mark  Hildesley,  mentioned  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Butler's  Life  of  Bishop  Hiloesley. 
T.R, 

Religio  Militis :  or  The  Moral  Duty  of  a  Soldier,  showing 
how  he  ought  to  behave  himself  towards  Grod,  his  King,  ana 
country.  London,  1690.  W,H,B. — This  seems  to  have  been 
republished  in  1695,  4to.,  and  is  said  by  my  friend  Mr.,Crossley 
to  have  been  written  bjr  Morgan. 

The  Lawman's  Religion:  humbly  offered  as  a  Help  to  a 
Modest  ilnquiry  for  every  Man  into  his  own  Heart ;  both  as 
being  the  only  means  to  judge  and  save  himself,  and  the  best 
way  to  unite  us  all  against  our  Common  Enemies.  The  Second 
Edition,  London,  1690.— 38  pp.  in  small  4to.     W,  H,  B. 

The  Second  Bart  of  the  LmmanCs  Religion :  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  First.  The  Second  Edition,  London,  1690.—"  To  the 
Eeader,"  2  pp.  and  15  pp.  besides,  small  4to.     Tf".  H,  B. 

Religio  Bioli&pola,  by  Benjamin  Bridgewater,  Grent.,  1694, 
12mo. — Of  Mr. [Benjamin  Bridgewater,  who  was  one  of  Dunton's 
hacks,  Dunton  thus  speaketh  m  tliat  strange  rhapsody,  his  Life 
and  Errors,  p.  177.  "  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  M.A.  His  genius  was  very  rich,  and  ran  mutm  upon  poet^. 
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in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  in  part  author  of  Eeligio  Biblio- 
poise.  But  alas !  wine  and  love  were  the  ruin  of  this  ingenions 
gentleman."  Dunton,  in  1704,  enlarged  and  published  the  work 
under  the  following  title : 

JReligio  Bihliopola:  The  New  Practice  of  Piety,  writ  in 
imitation  of  Dr.  Browne's  Eeligio  Medici ;  or  the  Christian 
Virtuoso,  discovering  the  right  way  to  Heaven  between  all 
Extreams.  To  which  is  added,  a  Satyr  on  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
their  throwing  out  the  Bill  against  occasional  Conformity,  I704i> 
12mo.  70  pp.,  besides  Dedication  and  Preface.  —  There  are 
several  additions ; — a  long  rambling  Dedication,  and  a  preface 
and  introduction  and  conclusion,  aU  evidently  by  Dunton,  and 
which  are  none  of  them  in  the  former,  nor  in  the  reprints  of  it, 
in  1728  and  1750,  8vo.  The  Dedication  is  to  Mr.  Locke,  author 
of  the  Essay  upon  Human  Un4erstanding.  The  oddest  part  of 
the  story,  about  this  book,  is,  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  an 
entire  piece  of  patchwork  from  the  beginniDg  to  the  end.  In  a 
copy  of  mine,  I  once  took  the  pains  of  restoring  by  references 
one  half  of  the  book  to  its  proper  owners.  Whether  it  was  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Bndgewater,  or  the  ingenious  Mr.  John 
Dunton,  who  was  guilty  of  these  literary  larcenies,  I  know  not, 
but  certainly  a  more  extraordinary  and  flagrant  case  I  never  in 
the  course  of  my  readingmet  with.  Glanville  is  the  plaintiff  in 
several  instances,  so  is  Howell,  and  Norris,  and  Boyle.  J,  C — 
Another  edition  appeared  in  1705,  12mo.  with  a  portrait  of 
Dunton  prefixed,  ^d  in  1728,  a  reprint  in  8vo.  of  the  former 
work,  first  published  in  1694,  12mo. — its  title  runs  thus: — 
**  Religio  Btblio^ola :  or  the  Eeligion  of  a  Bookseller :  which 
is  likewise  not  improper  to  be  perused  by  those  of  any  other 
calling  or  profession.  Lend.  1728,"  8vo.  Ill  pp.  besides  8  pp. 
of  title^  preface,  &c.    This  was  again  reprinted  m  1750. 

JSvangelivm  Medici,  a  Bernardo  Conner,  Lond.  1697,  8vo.— 
A  work  of  very  curious  speculation ;  though  not  properly  an 
imitation  of  Eeligio  Medici.  The  most  extraordinary  part  ia 
that  iu^which  he  considers  the  resurrection,  and  how  it  is  to  b& 
accomplished ;  he  goes  through  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  decides  which  will  and  which  will  not  find  a  place  in  our 
bodies  when  glorified.  He  has  gone  more  minutely  into  thia 
than  Henry  More,  or  Burnet  of  the  Charter-House.    J.  C. 

The  "Religion  of  a  Trince  >  showing  that  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  Maxims  of  Government,  br 
William  Kichols,D.D.  London,  1704,  8vo. — ^Against  Machiavel, 
Hobbes,  4&c.  Watt, 

A  Gentleman' 9  Religion :  in  Three  Parts. — ^The  first  contains 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Beligion.  The  second  and  third  th^ 
Doctrines    of  Christianity,   both  as   to  Faith  and  Practice. 
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With  an  Appendix,  wiierein  it  is  proved,  that  nothing  contrary 
to  our  reason  can  possibly  be  the  objeet  of  our  belkf :  but  that 
it  is  no  iust  ezeeption  against  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, tnat  they  are  above  our  reason.  The  Fourth  Editkm. 
London,  1710^  pp.  301. — Communicated  by  an  ingenious  and 
reverend  friend,  who  adds,  "  This  is  a  vohime  of  small  meces, 
constituting  the  5th  volume  of  AxchlMBhop  Sruge's  Wocks, 
small  8vo."  W,  H.  B, — The  first  ediii<HL  was  pabnahed,  anony- 
mously, at  London,  16d8,  and  the  last  edition  st  tiie  Clarendon 
press,  Oxford,  in  1800,  with  the  name  of  the  anthor,  '*  The  most 
reverend  Edward  Synge,  DJ).,  Archbishop  of  Tnam." 

ReUgio  Libertini,  Bvo.  17l5.--By  Bem^.    J.  C. 

The  Bdigum  (f  the  Wits  at  Button's  n&ted,  &c  Li  a  cEa- 
logue  between  a  IPolitieian  and  a  Divine.  Land.  1716,  small  8va 
72  pp.    An  attack  on  some  of  the  infidd  Wits  of  the  day. 

Lad^*9  BeUgum :  in  two  parts,  London,  1748,  8va  Watt.-^ 
The  same,  in  12mo.  without  date.    T,M. 

Melipio  JPhUasopki  :  or.  the  Prmcmles  of  MoraHty  and 
Christianity  illustrated  from  a  Yiew  of  Iftie  Universe^  and  of 
Man's  Situation  in  it  By  William  fia^^,  Ssa.  The  Fourth 
Edition,  London:  1771.-^2  pp.  besides  tke  first  half  dieet. 
Of  this  excellent  wixfk,  tiie  author  says!,  in  a  short  prefiuse,  iJiat 
"  his  great  end  is,  by  rectifying  me&'s  ideas,  and  by  removing 
vulgar  prejudices,  to  fix  leugion  on  a  firm  basis."  In  the  ele- 
gant edition  of  lus  Works  (2  voL  4to.  1794),  this  Essay  ooen- 
pes  pp.  171— aOO  of  the  1st  vol.  I  find  that  the  first  edition 
was  in  1753 ;  the  second  in  1754 ;  and  the  third  may  have  been 
that  mentioned  by  Watt,  in  1760.  I  know  not  whether  the 
reprint  in  his  Woiks  was  the  last  or  not     W^  M.  B. 

Meliaio  Laid :  Second  Edition,  Loud.  1788,  dro.  96  pp.--* 
1^0  author's  name,  but  written  by  l^;^en  Teamest,  Esq.,  of 
!]%nMsewefi  in  Craven,  Toiicskire.  Hie  very  aeasiDle  tact  a£  a 
very  sensible  eoun^  gentUnum.  Yid.  Whittaker's  History  of 
Cnuren,  p.  88,  who  praaeeft  it,  but  mrt  mose  than  it  deserves. 
J.a--It  obtained  a  new  title-page  in  177%  calfing  it,  ^Thxtd 
edition." 

I^agmenium  Isaaci  Hanvkms  Browne,  Aim,  &mn  snt»-Boling- 
brokius ;  Liber  pnmns,  tnaalated  for  a  Sheond  SeUffi»  Medieiy 
by  Sir  Wm.  ifoowne,  late  Resident,  now  inther  oi  t^  CeUege 
of  Physieians,  and  F.E.  8.,  17C8^  4to.  Eragmentam  Isaaci 
Browne  (X)mpletum,1769,4fca---J!»&;Atiuofi'#JBto9rapA«aJlfee^ 
1799,  voL  i  p.  lea.    E,E.B. 

lie  Beliffion  qf  a  Lawyer,  a  Crazy  Tale  (in  Foot  Cantos) ;. 
aaudytieal  of  the  Xentish  Stmy  of  Breokbuid  Steepfta.  Londcm, 
1786^  8vo.  80  pp.— This  poem  is  indeed-^'  a  cmzrtide." 

JMigio  Cleriei,  a  Churchman's  Epia(3e.^The  iSeoondEditiim, 
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corrected.    London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1818. —  ^ 
On  the  title-page  of  the  Museum  copy  is  written  with  pencil, 
"  by  the  Eevd.  E.  Smedley."    The  work  is  a  poem  in  reply  to 
the  question,  "  Why  are  you  a  Church  of  England  Christian  P  " 
35  pp. 

A  Churchman's  Second  Epistle.  3j  the  Author  of  Religio 
Clerici.  "With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  London,  1819,  85  pp. — 
*A  curious  work,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  some  eood  strokes 
of  satire  amongst  the  bigotry.  W.  M.  B. — "  In  the  latter  nart," 
the  author  says,  "  he  h^  tnoo^ht  it  his  dut^  to  expreas  nrmly 
tkoodi  he  hopes  not  unoharitaDly,  his  opinion  of  the  perils  to 
whicli  the  Established  Churck  is  exposed  dy  the  rapid  proeresa 
of  modem  Puritanism."  A  characteristick  specimen  of  this 
gentlemaa's  religion,  as  well  as  ef  his  charity,  is  afforded  by  the 
concluding  Hues  of  Ms  poem,  where  he  desires  to  have  it  recorded 
in  his*  epitaph,  that 

"  He  loved  estaifalished  modBS  of  seizing  God, 
Preached  from  a  pulpit  rather  than  a  tub, 
And  gave  no  guinea  to  a  Bible  Club  t'*' 

JSeiigio  Ckrittimm^  a  Ghnrc^nuai'a  AnMrer  toiRisfigio  Gkrid^ 
1818,  8to. 

JSiliffio  AGUUs}  or  ChriatiazLity  for  the  Camp. — ^Lond.  1827,. 
ISmo.  pp.  151. 

I%e  Jteliffion  of  a  Church  of  JSn^land-Man,  12mo.  T.  JR.— 
Thiff  brief  notice  wmr  furnished,  I  beHove  from  memory,  by 
Mr.  Eodd,  of  Newport-Street,  and  was  without  date. 

S.W. 
Noifmeh,'Oct.dO,l92Q, 
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THE  ANNOTATORi  TO  THE  READER. 


A.  Gellius  (Nbct.  Attic,  1.  xx.  cap.  ult.)  notes  some 
books  that  had  strange  titles ;  Pliny  (Frwfat,  Nat,  Hist.) 
speaking  of  some  such,  could  not  pass  them  over  without  a 
jeer ;  so  strange  (saith  he)  are  the  titles  of  some  books,  Ut 
multos  ad  vadimonium  deferendtim  compellant.  And  Seneca 
saith,  some  such  there  are.  Qui  patri  obstetricem  pa/rturienti 
JtlicB  accersenti  moram  injicere  possint.  Of  the  same  fate 
this  present  tract  Eeligio  Medici  hath  partaken :  exception 
hy  some  hath  been  taken  to  it  in  respect  of  its  inscription, 
which,  say  they,  seems  to  imply,  that  physicians  have  a 
religion  by  themselves,  which  is  more  than  theology  doth 
warrant :  but  it  is  their  inference,  and  not  the  title  that  is 
to  blame ;  for  no  more  is  meant  by  that,  or  endeavoured  to 
be  proved  in  the  book,  than  that  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  unlearned)  physicians  have  religion  as  well  as  other 
men. 

For  the  work  itself,  the  present  age  hath  produced  none 
that  hath  had  better  reception  amongst  the  learned  ;  it  hath 
been  received  and  fostered  by  almost  all,  there  having  been 
but  one  that  I  know  of  (to  verify  that  books  have  their  fate 
frond  the  capacity  of  the  reader)  that  hath  ha4  the  face  to 
appear  against  it ;  that  is  Mr.  Alexander  Eosse  ;^  but  he  is 
dead,  and  it  is  uncomely  to  skirmish  with  his  shadow.  It 
shall  be  sufficient  to  remember  to  the  reader,  that  the  noble 
and"  most  learned  knight,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  has  delivered 
his  opinion  of  it  in  another  sort,  who  though  in  some  things 
he  differ  from  the  author's  sense,  yet  hath  he  most  candidly 
and  ingenuously  allowed  it  to  be  a  "  very  learned  and 

'  Though  a  selection  only  of  Mr.  Keek's  notes  has  been  given  in  the 
present  ecUlion,  yet  it  has  been  thought  right  to  preserve  his  preface, 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  introductory 
observations. — £d. 

'  In  his  Medicue  MediccOus, 
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excellent  piece ;"  and  I  think  no  scholar  wiU  say  there  can 
be  an  approbation  more  authentick.     Since  the  time  he 


published  his  observations  upon  it,  one  Mr.  Jo.. Merry- 
weather,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
hath  deemed  it  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  universal  language, 
which  about  the  year  1644  he  performed ;  and  that  hath 
carried  the  author's  name  not  omy  into  the  Low  Countries 
and  France  (in  both  which  places  the  book  in  Latin  hath 
since  been  printed),  but  into  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in 
Germany  it  hath  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  nation^  (of  his  name  he  hath  given  us  no  more  than 
L.  N.  M.  E.  N.)  who  hath  written  learned  Annotations 
upon  it  in  Latin,  which  were  printed  together  with  the  book, 
at  Strasbourg,  1652.  And,  for  the  general  good  opinion 
the  world  had  entertained  both  of  the  work  and  author,  this 
stranger  teUs  you  :^  "  Inter  alios  auctores  incidi  in  librum 
cui  titulus  Eeligio  Medici,  jam  ante  mihi  innotuerat  lec- 
tionem  istius  libri  multos  prseclaros  viros  delectasse,  imo 
occupasse.  Non  ignorabam  librum  in  Anglia,  Gallia,  Italia, 
Belgio,  Germania,  cupidissime  leg^;  constabat  mihi  eum  non 
solum  in  Anglia,  Batavia,  sed  et  Parisiis  cum  praB&tione,  in 
qua  auctor  magnis  laudibus  fertur,  esse  typis  mandatum. 
Compertum  mihi  erat  multos  magnos  atque  erudites  viros 
censere  auctorem  (quantum  ex  hoc  scripto  perspici  potest) 
sanctitate  vitsB  ac  pietate  elucere,  &c."  But  for  the  worth 
of  the  book  it  is  so  well  known  to  every  Englishman  that  i& 
fit  to  read  it,  that  this  attestation  of  a  foreigniBr  may  seem 
superfluous. 

The  German,  to  do  him  right,  hath  in  his  annotations 
given  a  fair  specimen  of  his  learning,  showing  his  skill  in  the 
languages,  as  well  ancient  as  modem ;  as  also  his  acquaint- 
ance with  all  manner  of  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
out  of  which  he  hath  amassed  a  world  of  quotations :  but 
yet,  not  to  mention  that  he  hath  not  observed  some  errors  of 
the  press,  and  one  or  two  main  ones  of  the  Latin  translation, 
whereby  the  author  is  much  injured ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  he  hath  passed  over  many  hard  places  untouched,  that 
might  deserve  a  note;  that  he  hath  made  annotations  on 

^  That  he  was  a  Gennan  appears  by  his  notes,  page  85,  where  he 
nseth  these  words,  IhUcimma  nostra  Cfermania,  &c, 
*  In  PnjsfaU  ArmotcU, 
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soKxte,  wheoe  no  aaed  was ;  in  the  explication  xii  <0tbe9S  liath 
gone  besides  the  true  Bense. 

And  were  fae  free  fixBQ  aU  these,  jet  one  great  fndt  iltfie 
is  lie  iiiaT  be  justly  daarged  with,  that  is,  that  he  eaxunot 
ffuumm  de  t^Aiia  even  in  mattero  the  most  obvioius;  wfaieh 
is  an  affeetation  iU-becoming  a  sdicdar;  witness  the  nost 
learned  anaotator,  '*  Claud.  Minos.  iDdvion.  m  fsa&t.  eoan- 
mentac  Aleiat.  Emldemat.  prs^.  ^ssstat  (sai^  lie) 
brevins  ^wmia  ^rsequi,  et  le?iter  attingere  qvie  n^asini  eeae 
ignota  snspiean  possint,  quam  quasi  f a^«ii[^£lK,  perfoe  lacos 
42ommunes  identidem  ezpatiftii." 

I  go  not  aboni;,  by  finding  faiilt  with  his,  obliqudj  to  com- 
m^id  Off  own.;  I  aim  as  far  fi>om  tiia>t,  as  'tis  possible  others 
w£Q  be :  all  I  seek  by  this  prefaee^  next  to  aoqiaftwitiing  tbe 
raider  with  the  iKacbus  eaatertaboaeDit  -of  the  book,  is^  that 
he  would  be  adreridsed,  that  these  notes  were  ^olleeted  ten 
years  sinoe,^  long  before  the  German's  were  written: ;  «o  that 
I  jun  no  pkigiary  (as  who  peniseth  his  notes  and  mjae  will 
msaty  perceive),  and  in  the  second  place,  thu^  I  maie  ^im 
recueil  merely  for  mme  own  entertauunent,  and  not  with 
any  inteation  to  ^vulge  it ;  truth  is  my  witness,  the  publica- 
tion proceeds  merely  finsm  the  importunity  of  the  bookseller 
{my  special  fiieod),  who,  being  acquainted  with  what  I  had 
done,  and  about  to  set  oiAt  another  edidaon  of  ihe  book,  wemld 
not  be  denied  these  notes  to  attex  to  it ;  'tis  he  (not  I)  tlmt 
dii^ulgeth  it,  :and  whatever  the  success  he,  he  alone  is  con- 
cerned in  it :  I  only  say  for  myself  what  my  am^stations 
bear  in  the  fixjntispiece. 

JTec  Bflitis  est  vnlgauMe  fidflm 

that  is,  that  it  wss  not  enough  to  all  persons  (though  pre- 
tenders to  leanxing)  tfhat  our  physician  had  published  his 
creed,  because  he  wanted  an  exposition.     I  say  ftirther,  that 

the  German's  is  not  fiill ;  and  that  ( quicquii  sum  ego 

qttamvis  4f^a  LttcilU  centum  ingeniwnq  ^ )  my  expEca- 

tions  do  in  many  things  illustrate  the  text  of  my  author. 

24  Warm,  165*. 


^  Excepting  two  or  three  particulars,  in  which  refei^Qnce  m  made  to 
some  books  that  came  over  since  that  time. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN  D».  M«>WNE  AND  SIR  KEISTELM  DIGBY. 


A  Letter  sent  upon  the  mformation  of  ammadversioTis  to  come  forth,  vpon 
the  imperfect  amd  mrreptitwue  copy  of  Religio  Medici,  whilst  this  true 
one  wpu  going  to  press, 

Ho^fOUBABLS  Sib, — «&ive  your  serviont,  who  hafch  ever 
honeured  ^oii,  leave  to  take  motice  of  a  bode  at  present  in 
the  press,  ioiatuled  (as  I  am  iii&^iiQed)  Anisoadversioiis  upon 
a  Treatke  lately  pimied  imder  Che  naaoe  q£  *^  Beligio  Me- 
dici;'* hereof,  lam  advertised,  you  have  desoended  to  be 
the  aiii^or.  Worthy  Sir,  permit  yoio*  aervAnt  to  affirm  these 
is  icontaiaed  thereia  oothmg  IhaA,  can  deserve  the  reas(Hi  of 
your  coatcadictiQUfl,  mmii  less  the  candour  ef  your  animad- 
versioais ;  aad  to  ceriifjr  the  lanith  thereof,  that  book  (whereof 
Ido  a^uowledgpe  myaelf  the  author)  was  penned  many  years 
past,  and  {what  cannot  escape  your  apprehension)  with  no 
intention  for  the  press,  or  the  least  desire,  to  oblige  the  faitli 
of  any  man  to  its  assertionB.  But  what  hath  more  especially 
emboldened  my  f&a.  unto  you  at  present  is,  that  the  aame 
piece,  contrived  m  my  private  study,  and  as  an  exercise  unto 
myself,  rather  thaa  ezercitation  for  any  other,  havmg  jpast 
&om  my  hand  under  a  broken  and  imp^^fSeet  copy,  by  fre- 
quent transcription  it  still  run  forward  into  fX>miption,  aad 
after  the  addition  of  same  things,  omission  of  c^^»,  and 
tranapositiDn  of  many,  without  my  assent  or  prii^aey  ihe 
liberty  of  these  times  committed  it  unto  the  proas ;  wnenee 
it  issued  £0  disguised,  the  author  without  distincticm.  could 
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not  acknowledge  it.  Having  thus  miscarried,  within  a  few 
weeks  I  shall,  Grod  willing,  deliver  unto  the  press  the  true 
and  intended  original  (whereof  in  the  meantime  your  worthy 
self  may  command  a  view),  otherwise  whenever  that  copy 
shall  be  extant,  it  will  most  cleariy  appear  how  far  the  text 
hath  been  mistaken,  and  all  observations,  glosses,  or  exerci- 
tations  thereon,  will  in  a  great  part  impugn  the  printer  or 
transcriber,  rather  than  the  author.  If,  after  that,  you  shall 
esteem  it  worth  your  vacant  hours  to  discourse  thereon,  you 
shall  but  take  that  liberty  which  I  assume  myself,  that  is, 
freely  to  abound  in  your  sense,  as  I  have  done  in  my  own. 
However  ye  shall  determine,  you  shall  sufficiently  honour  me 
in  the  vouchsafe  of  your  refiite,  and  I  oblige  the  whole  world 
in  the  occasion  of  your  pen. 

Your  Servant, 
Norwich,  Maroh  3, 1642.  T.  B. 


"WoBTHT  Sib, — Speedily  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  third  current,  I  sent  to  find  out  the  printer  that  Mr. 
Crook  (who  delivered  me  yours)  told  me  was  printing  some- 
thing under  my  name,  concerning  your  treatise  of  Religio 
Me^ci,  and  to  forbid  him  any  further  proceeding  therein ; 
but  mj  servant  could  not  meet  with  him ;  whereupon  I  have 
left  with  Mr.  Crook  a  note  to  that  purpose,  entreating  him 
to  deliver  it  to  the  printer.  I  verily  believe  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  information  given  you,  and  that  what  is 
printing  must  be  from  some  other  pen  than  mine  ;  for  such 
reflexions  as  I  made  upon  your  learned  •and  ingenious  dis- 
course, are  so  far  from  meriting  the  press,  as  they  can  tempt 
no  body  to  a  serious  reading  of  them ;  they  were  notes 
hastily  set  down,  as  I  suddenly  ran  over  your  excellent 
piece,  which  is  of  so  weighty  subjects,  and  so  strongly 
penned,  as  requireth  much  time,  and  sharp  attention,  but  to 
comprehend  it ;  whereas  what  I  writ  was  the  employment 
but  of  one  sitting;  and  there  was  not  twenty-four  hours 
between  my  receiving  my  Lord  of  Dorset's  letter  that  occa- 
sioned what  I  said,  and  the  finishing  mj  answer  to  him ; 
and  yet  part  of  that  time  was  taken  up  m  procuring  your 
book,  which  he  desired  me  to  read,  and  give  him  an  account 
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of;  for  till  then  I  was  so  unhappy  as  never  to  have  heard  of 
that  worthy  discourse.  If  that  letter  ever  come^  to  your 
view,  you  will  see  the  high  value!  set  upon  your  great 
parts :  and  if  it  should  be  thought  I  have  been  something 
too  bold  in  differing  from  yoiu?  sense,  I  hope  I  shall  easily 
obtain  pardon,  when  it  shall  be  considered,  that  his  lordship 
assi^ed  it  me  as  an  exercitation  to  oppose  in  it,  for  enter- 
tainment, such  passages  as  I  might  judge  capable  thereof; 
wherein  what  liberty  I  took  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  private  letter,  and  to  my  not  knowing  (nor  my 
lord's)  the  person  whom  it  concerned. 

But,  sir,  now  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  that  know- 
ledge, I  dare  assure  you,  that  nothmg  shall  ever  issue  from 
me,  but  savouring  of  all  honour,  esteem,  and  reverence, 
both  to  yourself,  and  that  woi-thy  production  of  yours.  If 
I  had  the  vanity  to  give  myself  reputation  by  entering  the 
lists,  in  publick,  with  so  eminent  and  learned  a  man  as  you 
are,  yet  I  know  right  well  I  am  no  ways  able  to  do  it ;  it 
would  be  a  very  unequal  congress :  I  pretend  not  to  learn- 
ing :  those  slender  notions  I  have  are  but  disjointed  pieces 
I  have  by  chance  gleaned  up  here  and  there :  to  encounter 
such  a  sinewy  opposite,  or  make  animadversions  upon  so 
smart  a  piece  as  yours  is,  requireth  a  solid  stock  and  exer- 
cise in  school  learning.  My  superficial  besprinkling  will 
serve  only  for  a  private  letter,  or  a  familiar  discourse  with 
lady-auditors.  With  longing  I  expect  the  coming  abroad 
of  the  true  copy  of  that  book,  whose  Mse  and  stolen  one 
hath  already  given  me  so  much  delight.  And  so,  assuring 
you  I  shall  deem  it  a  great  good  fortune  to  deserve  your 
favour  and  friendship,  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  rest. 

Tour  most  humble  Servant, 

Kenelm  Digbt.   . 
^    Winchester-House, 

March  20,  1642. 


^14  ju^MOirxTicrsr. 


"MeUgio  Medici  was  more  BoaaxMliy  pviiiiBhed,  wHh  aa  adnuaoation 
prefixed  'to  lAoae  «i4«  htme  orjikaU  jptrvM  Ike  n^aenfrntions  vpon,  ajormr 
cofrrupt  copy;  *  in  which  there  is  a  severe  censurQ,  not  upon  Digbt,  who 
was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  hut  upon  the  Observator  who  had 
nsurped  his  name ;  nor  was  this  inyective  written  bj  Db.  Bbowive, 
who  wsB  'suppoa^  te  be  satisfied  with  his  oppenent's  apology ;  but  by 
some  officious  fiasad  zealcras  for  his  honour,  widbbout  his  consent." — Dr. 


To  tueh  €U  ham,  or  shall  peruse  t^  OhservoHoms  upon  a  former  corrupt 
ixpy  0/  this  booL 

Thees  are  some  meu  tli^it  Politian  speaks  o^  Cm  quam 
recta  vumuf,  tmmfuai  etjacilis :  And  it  seems  the  author  to 
the  Obserrations  upon  this  hook  would  arrogate  as  much  to 
himself  for  they  were,  by  his  own  confession,  but  the  con- 
ceptions of  one  night ;  a  hasty  birth ;  and  ^o  it  proves :  for 
what  is  really  coDtrollable  be'generaJly  omitteth,  Bxid  what 
is  false  upon  the  errour  of  the  copy,  he  doth  not  always  take 
notice  of;  and  wherein  he  would  contradict,  he  mistaketh, 
or  traduceth  the  intention,  and  (besides  a  parenthesis  some- 
times upon  the  author)  only  meddleth  with  those  points 
&om  whence  he  takes  an  hint  to  deliver  his  prepared  con- 
ceptions. But  the  gross  of  his  book  is  made  out  by  dis- 
courses collateral,  and  digressions  of  his  own,  not  at  all 
emergent  from  this  discourse ;  which  is  easily  perceptible 
unto  the  ijiteUigent  reader.  Thus  much  I  thought  good  to 
let  thee  understand  without  the  author's  knowledge,  who, 
slighting  the  refute,  hath  inforcedly  published  (as  a  sufficient 
confutation)  his  own  book ;  aad  in  this  I  shaft  not  make  so 
.bold  witii  hm,  at  the  observator  hath  done  with  that  noble 
knight,  whose  name  he  hath  wrongfully  prefixed,  as  I  am 
informed,  to  slight  animadversions :  but  I  leave  him  to 
rep*entance,  and  thee  to  thy  satisfaction.     Earewell. 

Yours,  A.  B.    i 


TO  mi  READER. 


CsBTAisxT  tbait  nrnia  were  greedy  of  lUe,  who  BkouM 
desiire  to  Izve  wli^L  «11  the  world  weoe  «t  «ql  end ;  and  he 
must  jieeds  be  reij  iaapat^ni;,  who  would  repine  at  desth  in 
the  society  of  aE.  thiags  tbat  fiuSier  imder  it.  Had  not 
ahD£)6t  eyerj  man  su&ved  by  ihe  press,  or  were  not  the 
tyraismy  iihesreof  beconie  vDMYmial,  I  had  not  wftnted  reason 
£or  eoiBplamt::  hut  isi  times  whea^em  I  have  lired  to  behold 
the  highest  perrersiDn  of  that  exeell^it  inyentioD,  the  name 
(^  his  Mi^ty  df&med,  the  honcnsr  of  Parliament  deprared, 
the  writic^  of  bo&  deprsvedfy,  aaiticiiatiFeiy,  eounterfeitly, 
imfoiiLted:  fiQni|xlsintB  nxay  seem  ridiculous  in  private  per- 
sons ;  juod  men  <tf  my  exmditioii  ma^  be  as  incapable  of 
affronts,  as  hopekss  of  their  re^aratians.  And  iivly  had 
not  the  dxdy  I  osm  unto  the  importunity  of  j&iezds,  and  the 
aUogiazice  I  maj»t  ever  adbiowJedge  uiEito  truth,  prevailed 
with  me ;  the  iaaaetivity  of  my  disposition  might  have  made 
these  su£gexmg8  ean!thimal,xmd  tome,  that  brings  other  Ihings 
to  li^ht,  dbouM  ha^  satisfied  me  in  the  remedy  of  its 
obUvion.  But,  because  things  evidently  Mse  are  not  only  . 
printed,  butmaaariyngs  of  truth  most  Msely  set  forth ;  in 
this  latter  I  could  not  but  think  myself  engaged :  for,  though 
we  have  m^yower  to  redress  the  former,  yet  in  the  other  the 
reparation  being/ within  ourselves,  I  have  at  present  repre- 
sented unto  the  wx«id  a.fidl  and  intended  copy  of  that  piece, 
which  was  most  imperfectly  and  suxxeptitioufily  published 
before. 

This  I  confess,  about  seyen  years  past,  with  some  others 
of  afl&nity  thereto,  for  my  privt^te  exercise  and  satisfaction,  I 
had  jgit  leisurable  hours  composed ;  which  being  communi- 
cated unto  one,  it  became  common  unto  many,  and  was  by 
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transcription  successively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived  in  a 
most  depraved  copy  at  the  press.  He  that  shall  peruse  that 
work,  and  shall  take  notice  of  sundry  particulars  and  per- 
sonal expressions  therein,  will  easily  discern  the  intention 
was  not  publick :  and,  being  a  private  exercise  directed  to 
myself,  what  is  delivered  therein  was  rather  a  memorial  unto 
me,  than  an  example  or  rule  unto  any  other :  and  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  singularity  therein  correspondent  unto  the 
private  conceptions  of  any  man,  it  doth  not  advantage  them ; 
or  if  dissentaneous  thereunto,  it  no  way  overthrows  them. 
It  was  penned  in  such  a  place,  and  with  such  disadvantage, 
that  (I  protest),  from  the  first  setting  of  pen  unto  paper,  I 
had  not  the  assistance  of  any  good  book,  whereby  to  pro- 
mote my  invention,  or  relieve  my  memory ;  and  therefore 
there  might  be  many  real  lapses  therein,  which  others  might 
take  notice  of,  and  more  than  I  suspected  myself.  It  was 
set  down  many  years  past,  and  was  the  sense  of  my  concep- 
tions at  that  time,  not  an  immutable  law  unto  my  advancing 
judgment  at  all  times ;  and  therefore  there  might  be  many 
things  therein  plausible  unto  my  passed  apprehension,  which 
are  not  agreeable  unto  my  present  self.  There  are  many 
things  delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  therein 
merely  tropical,  and  as  they  best  illustrate  my  intention ; 
and  therefore  also  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  in  a 
soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called  unto  the  rigid 
test  of  reason.  Lastly,  all  that  is  contained  therein  is  in 
submission  unto  maturer  discernments;  and,  as  I  have 
declared  [I],  shall ^  no  further  father  them  than  the  best 
and  [most]  learned^  judgements  shall  authorize  them :  under 
fevour  of  which  considerations,  I  have  made  its  secrecy 
publick,  and  conunitted  the  truth  thereof  to  every  ingenuous 
reader. 

Thomas  Bbowite. 

*  [/]  ahaU,  <fcc.  .  .  .  \most\  learned,  <fcc.]  Conjecturally  inserted^  and 
therefore  inclosed  within  brackets ; — a  distinction  which  will  be  care- 
fully observed  throughout  the  present  edition,  in  the  (very  few) 
instances  which  may  occur  of  .the  slightest  deviation  firom  preceding 
editions. — £d* 


RELIGIO  MEDICr. 


Fob  my  religion,  thougli  there  be  several  circumstances  **[ 
that  might  persuade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all, — as  the 
general  scandal  of  my  profession,^ — ^the  natural  course  of  my 
studies,^ — the  indifferency  of  my  behaviour  and  discourse  in 
matters  of  religion  (neither  violentlv  defending  one,  nor 
with  that  common  ardour  and  contention  opposing  another), 
— ^yet,  in  despite  hereof,  I  dare  without  usiirpation  assume 
the  honourable  style  of  a  Christian.  Not  that  I  merely  owe 
this  title  to  the  font,  my  education,  or  the  clime  wherein  I 
was  bom,  as  being  bred  up  either  to  confirm  those  principles 
my  parents  instilled  into  my  unwary  understanding,  or  by  a 
general  consent  proceed  in  the  religion  of  my  country ;  but 
that  having,  in  my  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment,  seen 
and  examined  all,  I  &id  myself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of 

^  scandal  of  my  profession.]  Physicians  do  commonly  bear  ill  in  this 
behalf.  It  is  a  common  speech,  Ubi  tres  medid  dw>  oJQid,  The  reasons 
why  those  of  that  profession  (I  declare  myself  that  I  am  none, 
but  cavisarwm,  acA&r  mediocns,  to  use  Horace  his  phrase)  may  be  thought 
to  deserve  that  censure,  the  author  rendereth,  §  19. — K. 

*  the  natwal  cowrse  of  my  studies^]  The  vulgar  lay  not  the  impu> 
tation  of  atheism  only  upon  physicians,  but  upon  philosophers  in 
general ;  who,  for  that  they  give  themselves  to  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  calumniate  them,  as  though  they  rested  in  the  second 
causes,  without  any  respect  to  the  first.  -Hereupon  it  was,  that  in  the 
tenth  age  Pope  Silvester  the  Second  passed  for  a  magician,  because  he 
understood  geometry  and  natural  philosophy.  Ba/ron.  Anna!,  990.  And 
ApuleiuB,  long  before  him,  laboured  of  the  same  suspicion,  upon  no  better 
ground.  He  was  ai^cused,  and  made  a  learned  apology  for  himself;  and 
in  that  hath  laid  down  what  the  ground  is  of  such  accusations.  fApul,  m 
Apolog.  And  it  is  possible  that  those  that  look  upon  the  second  causes 
scattered,  may  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther,  as  my  Lord  Bacon,  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  observeth  :  but  our  author  tells  us  there  is  a  true 
philosophy,  from  which  no  man  becomes  an  atheist,  §  48. — JC, 
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grace,  and  the  law  of  mine  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other 
name  but  this :  neither  doth  herein  my  zeal  so  far  make  me 
forget  the  general  charity  I  owe  unto  humanity,  as  rather  to 
hate  than  pity  Turks,  Infidels,  and  (what  is  worse)  Jews ; 
rather  contenting  myself  to  enjoy  that  happy  style,  than 
maligning  those  who  refuse  so  ^onoaa  atiitle. 

Quousque  patiere,  bone  Jesu  ! 

Judaei  te  Bomel,  ego  ssepius  crucifixi ; 
nii  in  Asia,  ego  in  Britai^ia, 

Gallia^  Germania; 
Bone  JeBu^  miserere  mei,  et  Judseorum.' 

Sect.  n. — ^But,  because  the  name  of  a  Chdstian  ia  becs(»&e 
too  general  to  express  our  faitk, — there  being  a  geog»phy 
of  religion^  as  well  as  lands,  and  ey&ry  cixme  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  its  law»  and  lindte,  b«Kt  circuioscribed  by  its 
doctnnes  and  rules  of  fiu^ — to  be  partieular,  lam  of  that 
reformed  new-east  religion,  wherein  I  dialike  SiOthiiag  but 
the  name  y  of  the  same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apostles 
dissCTdinated,  the  fath^s  authorized,  and  the  martyrs  eon- 
firmed;  but^  by  the  sinister  ends  of  pirinees^iiie  ambitioxk 
and  aTariee  of  prdstes,^  and  the  fatal  cem^^a  of  times 
80  decayed,  impaired,  and  fiiUen  from  its  uatLve  beauty,  that 
it  required  the  carefiil  and  charitaMe  bands  of  these  times 
to  restoire  it  to  its  primitive  latBgnty.  Now^  the  accidi^Qtal 
occasion  whereupon,  the  slender  means  whereby,  the  low 
and  abject  condition  of  the  person  by  whom,  so  good  a  work 
was  set  on  foot,*  which  in  our  adversaries  beget  contempt 

3  This  verse  is  inserted  from  tire  MSB.  L,  A  W.  %—Ed, 

*  a  ffesgrapky  ef  rdigim.']  That  is,  ef  ChrisliBB  reUgioa^  wkioh 
you  may  see  deseri{>ed  in  Mr.  Brereirood's  im^Tses. — JT, 

Bnasertiin  in  Enropa  inter  Ghristiaaieff ;  vide  Buper  Amttaimiauai 
editnm  lifteHum,  eiQas  aveior  Bendiardm  YareniaB^  J>e  JHvemkH,  €fmt. 
JSeHghn.  In  Asia  tamen»i  Afrida  magiMtftiHn  rcd^ieinBa  divcraltUMSl : 
et  id  non  solum  inter  Ettraieoer, — ut  8«o<t  GfaincuMeB  ao  JapoB«aBe%< — 
(vide  Trigaut,  Be  Exped,  Christy  apud  €^mt  et  Sen^^  Vaimi,  in  DmoHp- 
time  Bggwi  JapomcB,) — sed  etiora  inter  Tlfalnimetaaoe,  nt  addiscaann  ez 
Leone  Africano,  Bb.  viii.  cap.  25. — M, 

^  prdates.]  Both  the  scirreptHiime  edl^ons  (of  1€^,  witb  tiMr  MISS* 
W,  <fc  JR,  read,  preHf^ten. — Ed. 

'  «>  pooc2  a  mfrk  vsw  aa  en  frnt.]  This  i»  gMf^hieidly  ctescriM  1^ 
Thuantis,  in  his  history :  birt,  beeanse  his  words  are  too  laige  fM' 
this  purpose,  I  shall  give  it  yoa  semewiMit  move  briefly,  acosrdm;  to> 


and  scom^.  fill  iBue  with  wonder^  and  are  the  yery  samer 
objections  the  insolent  pagans  ^t  casst  at  Clixiait  and  Ids 
diseiples. 

Sbct.  hi. — ^Yet  I  hme  noi£  so  sl^iikexk  hands  wi^"^  tho8& 

the  relation  of  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  oouncil  of  Treat.  The 
occasion  was  the  neeessity  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  by  his  profusion 
had  so  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  church,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
haye  recourse  to  the  publishing  of  indulgences'  to  raise  monies ;  some 
of  which  he  had  destined  to  Ms-  own  treasury,  and  other  part  to  Mb 
allies,  and  particularly  to  his  shfter  he  ganw  sU  the  mtooey  that  should 
be  raised  in  Saxony  ;  and  she,  that  she  might  make  the  best  profit  of 
the  donation,  commits  it  to  one  Aremboldus,  a  bishop,  to  appoint 
tceasurer?  for  these  indulgencies.  "Now  the  custom  was,  that,  when- 
seerer  these  indulgences  w«re  sent  into  Saxony,  they  were  to  be 
di^vulged  by  the  friaxB  ErcmiteB,  of  which  order  Luther  then  was :  but 
Areaaboldus  hisagients  thought  with  iSaemselvefl  that  the  friars  Eremites 
were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  trade  tiiat,  if  the  business,  should 
be  left  to  them,  they  themselyes  should  either  be  abfe  to  give  so  good^ 
an  account  of  ti^eir  negotiation,  or  get  so  much  by  it,  as  they  might  do  in 
case  the  business  were  otHiimitted  te  soother-  order.  They  thereupon 
recommended  it  to  (and  the  business  was  undertaken  by)  the  Dominican 
fiiars,  who  performed  it  so  ill,  that,  tire  seandal  arising  both  from  thence, 
and  from  the  ill  liVes  of  those  that  set  them  at  woi^,  stirred  up  Luther 
to  write  against  the  abuses  of  these  indulgencies :  wimti  was  all  he  did 
at  first ;  but  then,  not  long  after,  being  provoked  by  some  sermons  a^d 
small  discourses  that  had  been  published'  agalnet  what  he  had  written, 
he  rips  up  the  business  from  the.  beginnings  and  publishes  xcv  theses 
against  it  at  Wittenburg.  Against  these,  Tekel,  a  Dominican,  writes ; 
then  Luther  adds  an  ex|dieatioa  to  his.  Eekaua  and  ^neiioa,  Bomiol- 
cansy.  thererupen  -take  up  the  controveiaiy  agfmifit  Mm .::  and  now  Luther 
bfigina  to  be  hot ;  and  beeause  has  ad-^rersaries  could  mtfixnd  thenuiliter 
of  indulgeacee  upon  other  ftiundatibna  than  the.  Pepe'apePiPBr  and  in.- 
MisbiH^,.  tint  bcgetv  a  disputBti<»  betwixt  themeoaoemn^  tb6:p€4>e?s 
power,  wl^eh  ImSmt  ijosKts  upoaaBiofeidort&thaitof  agoDssalcccuieil ;; 
amd  so  fay  d^jpees  heoame  aa  teoppose  the-pepish  doctniics  of  leBOiissiies 
of  asas,  penances;  and  puvgatory ;  and  by  raason  of  Cardhiai  Gi^etan'ai 
iBfpavdeiit  maju^cne&t  at  tioe.  cadbmwe  he  had  witit  hdoi^  it  oaste  to 
pass  that  hercgectad  the' whole  body  q£  po|)ish  dacfenM.  S»i3iatby 
this  werBisy  see  what  wm  the  aocidaatal  oeaatba  wherdn,.  tiie  doder 
xmeaBB  whegrel^,.  and  tiie  atjeet  coaditiQa  ef  the  penan  by  whem^  ikm. 
work  af  lefbrmatioii  ef  religion*,  was  set  oa-lbopt.>— is. 

^  ^taken  hcmds  with  ....  €L8  to  stand  in  diameter  and  snoonPa^pami 
VNtk  ttam.}  These  word»  are  rendered  by  Mr.  MenTWcather,  iMme6 
adimg9  »  .  .  .  .  «to  «<  Otdem  as  diiametm^  repvtffmt^:  whereis  he 
hath  tae  maiAi  played  the  sdielar,.  aad.  shewed  himself  te  be  mere^ 
skilM  in  fiiceigB  and  aadent  cnsteant  thaa  in.  the  venaeoiar  practice 
aadaaageofthekngaafgvel  hi»  ewnoisatiy  :  iir  aJthoias^  amoagsC 
the  Lataa^  paatoUM  w  ef  fte  luaad  waa  a  syaibol  and  aiga  e<  peace  an  A 
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desperate  resolutions  ^ho  liad  rather  venture  at  large  their 
decayed  bottom,  than  bring  her  in  to  be  new-trimmed  in 
the  dock, — who  had  rather  promiscuously  retain  all,  than 
abridge  any,  and  obstinately  be  what  they  are,  than  what 
they  have  been, — as  to  stana  in  diameter  and  sword' a  point 
witn  them/  We  have  reformed  from  them,  not  against 
them:  for,  omitting  those  improperations^  and  terms  of 
scurrility  betwixt  us,  which  only  difference  our  affections, 
and  not  our  cause,  there  is  between  us  one  common  name 
and  appellation,  one  faith  and  necessary  body  of  principles 
common  to  us  both ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  scrupulous  to 
converse  and  live  with  them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defect 
of  ours,  and  either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I  could 
never  perceive  any  rational  consequence  from  those  many 
texts  which  prohibit  the  children  of  Israel  to  pollute  them- 
selves with  the  temples  of  the  heathens ;  we  being  all 
Christians,  and  not  divided  by  such  detested  impieties  as 
might  profane  our  prayers,  or  the  place  wherein  we  make 

concord; — ^as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  "Manum  vero  protendere, 
pacem  peti  significabat,"  Gen.  JHer.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ult.  ;  which  also  is  con- 
firmed by  Cicero,  Pro  D^otaro,  and  Csesar,  2>e  BeUo  OaUico,  lib.  ii ; — 
and  was  used  in  their  first  meetings,  as  appears  by  the  phrase,  "  jungere 
hospitio  dextras,"  and  by  that  of  Virgil, 

"  Oremus  pacem,  et  dextras  tendamus  inermes," 

and  many  like  passages,  that  occur  in  the  poets,  to  which  I  believe  the 
translator  had  respect ;  yet,  in  modem  practice,  especially  with  us  in 
England,  that  ceremony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieus  as  in  the  first 
congress  ;  and  so  the  author  meant  in  this  place,  by  saying  that  he  had 
not  shaken  hands  ;  that  is,  that  he  had  not  so  deserted  or  bid  fitreweU 
to  the  Bomanists,  as  to  stajid  at  sword's  point  with  them  ;  and  then  he . 
gives  his  reasons  at  those  words,  "for  omitting  those  improperations, 
&c."  So  that,  instead  of  memet  adjtmgo,  the  translator  should  have 
used  some  word  or  phrase  of  a  clean  contrary  signification.  And  instead 
of  ex  diametro  r^fniffne/U,  it  should  be  ex  diametro  rqfmgnem. — K,  . 

U  semble  que  le  translateur  en  Latin  n'a  pas  bien  compris  cette  fi&^on 
de  parler,  se  servant  au  lieu  de  cela,  memet  adjtmgo.  Shaken  hands  sert 
ordinairement  quand  on  prend  son  cong^  de  quelqu'un,  et  qu'on  dit. 
adieu. — Fr,  Tr, 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  Keek's  quotation  from  Viigil  is 
inapplicable;  he  might  more  properly  have  adduced  the  following 
passages  .—jEn,  1.  i.  408,  614  ;  vi.  697  ;  viii.  124,  164,  467.— ^d. 

^  improperaUona.']  From  improperOf  to  reproach,  to  taunt ;  see  in 
Plant.  Bud.  3,  4.  MS.  B.  has  a  blank  in  place  of  the  word ;  and  in 
MS.  L.  it  stands,  impropriations,  MS,  W.  2  reads  improper  action^^-r^Bd* 
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them ;  or  that  a  resolved  conscience  may  not  adore  her 
Creator  anywhere,  especially  in  places  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  where,  if  their  devotions  offend  him,  mine  may  please 
him ;  if  theirs  profane  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.  Holy  water  ^ 
and  crucifix  (dangerous  to  the  common  people)  deceive  not 
my  judgment,  nor  abuse  my  devotion  at  all.  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, naturally  inclined  to  that  which  misguided  zeal  terms 
superstition:  my  common  conversation  I  do  acknowledge 
austere,  my  behaviour  full  of  rigour,  sometimes  not  without 
morosity ;  yet,  at  my  devotion  I  love  to  use  the  civility  of 
my  knee,  my  hat,  and  hand,  with  all  those  outward  and 
sensible  motions  which  may  express  or  promote  my  invisible 
devotion.  I  should  violate  my  own  arm  rather  than  a 
church  ;  nor  willingly  deface  the  name  of  saint  or  martyr.*^ 
At  the  sight  of  a  cross,  or  crucifix,  I  can  dispense  with  my 
hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  or  memory  of  my  Saviour. 
I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity,  the  fruitless  journeys  of 
pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condition  of  friars  ;  for, 
though  misplaced  in  circumstances,  there  is  something  in  it 
of  devotion.  I  could  never  hear  the  Ave-Mary  bell* 
without  an  elevation,^  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  because 
they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err  in  all, — that 
is,  in  silence  and  dumb  contempt.  Whilst,  therefore,  they 
directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  GTod ; 
and  rectified  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  ordering 
mine  own.  At  a  solemn  procession  I  have  wept  abun-  J 
dantly,  while  my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  preju- 

*  A  church-bell,  that  tolls  every  day  at  six  and  twelve  of  the  clock  ; 
at  the  hearing  whereof  every  one,  in  what  place  soever,  either  of  house 
or  street,  betakes  himself  to  his  prayer,  which  is  commonly  directed  to 
the  Virgin.* 

°  /  should  violate  my  ovm  arm  rcUher  than  a  church  ;  nor  wiUvngly^  <£rc.] 
The  two  editions  of  1642  and  MSS.  W,  A  R.  have  this  sentence  thus  : 
I  should  cut  ofif  my  arm,  rather  than  violate  a  church  window,  than 
de&ce  or  demolish  the  memory  of  a  saint  or  martyr." — Ed. 

'  devotion.']  Occasion,  in  the  edition  of  1642  and  MSS.  W.  R. ;  oration 
in  MS.L.—£d. 


"  Cette  coustnme  n*est  pas  seulement  en  usage  parmi  les  papistes, 
mais  aussi  parmi  les  Luth^riens  ;  mais  ceux-cy  ne  font  p^  leurs  pri^res 
en  rhonneur  de  Marie. — Fr,  Tr. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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dice,  have  fallen  into  an  excess  of  scorn  and  laogbter. 
I  There  are,  questionless,  both  in  G-reek,  Boman,  and  African 
churches,  solemnities  and  ceremonies,  whereof  the  wiser 
zeab  do  make  a  Christian  use  j  and  which  stand  condemned 
by  us,  not  as  evil  in  themselves,  but  as  allurements  and 
baits  of  superstition  to  those  vulgar  heads  that  look  asquiDt 
on  the  face  of  truth,  and  those  imstable  judgments  that 
cannot  consist  in  the  narrow  point  and  centre  of  virtue 
without  a  reel  or  stagger  to  the  circumference. 

Sect.  iv. — As  there  were  many  reformers,  so  likewise 
many  reformations ;  every  country  proceeding  in  a  particular 
way  and  method,  according  as  their  national  interest,  together 
with  their  constitution  and  clime,  inclined  them:  some 
angrily  and  with  extremity  ;2  others  calmly  and  with  medio- 
crity, not  rending,  but  easily  dividing,  the  community,  and 
leaving  an  honest  possibility  of  a  reconciliation; — ^which, 
though  peaceable  spirits  do  desire,  and  may  conceive  that 
revolution  of  time  and  the  mercies  of  God  may  effect,  yet 
that  judgment  that  shall  consider  the  present  antipathies 
between  the  two  extremes, — their  contrarieties  in  condition, 
affection,  and  opinion,^ — ^may,  with  the  same  hopes,  expect 
a  union  in  the  poles  of  heaven. 

Sect.  v. — But,  to  difference  myself  nearer,  and  draw  into 
a  lesser  circle;  there  is  no  church  whose  every  part  so 
squares  unto  my  conscience,  whose  articles,  constitutions, 
and  customs,  seem  so  consonant  unto  reason,  and,  as  it  were, 
framed  to  my  particular  devotion,  as  this  whereof  I  hold  my 
belief — the  church  of  England ;  to  whose  faith  I  am  a  sworn 
subject,  and  therefore,  in  a  double  obligation,  subscribe  unto 
her  articles,  and  endeavour  to  observe  her  constitutions  :^ 
whatsoever  is  beyond,  as  points  indifferent,  I  observe,  according 
to  the  rules  of  my  private  reason,  or.  the  humour  and  fashion 
of  my  devotion;    neither    believing  this  because   Luther 

*  with  their  constituHon  and  clime,  <fc(?.]  The  Lansdowne  MS,  reads, 
**  with  their  constitution  and  temper,  inclined  them  :  some  with  extre- 
mity and  fury,  &c." — £d. 

^  opinion, — ]  In  the  Lansdowne  MS,  the  paragraph  is  thus  con- 
cluded :  "  — and  will  not  easily  despair  of  so  happy  an  effect^  may  as 
easily  conceive  an  union  with  the  poles  in  heaven." — £d, 

*  comtittUions,]  The  surreptitious  editions  and  the  MSS,  W,  JR,  <fe  X. 
insert  here  the  following  clause: — "no  man  shall  reach  my  &ith  unto 
another  article,  or  command  my  obedience  to  a  canon  more." — £d. 
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aflHrmed  it,  nor  disapproving*  that  because  Calvin  hath  dis- 
avouched  it.  I  condemn  not  all  things  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  nor  approve  all  in  the  synod  of  Dort.  In  brief,  where 
the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  church  is  my  text ;  where  that 
speaks,  'tis  but  my  comment ;  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both,  I  borrow  not  the  rules  of  my  religion  from  Eome  or 
Geneva,  but  from  the  dictates  of  my  own  reason.  It  is  an 
unjust  scandal  ^^  ^^^  adversaries,  and  a  gross  error  in  our- 
selves, to  compute  the  nativity  of  our  religion  from  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  who,  though  he  rejected  the  Popcj  refused  not 
the  faith  of  Rome,^  and  effected  no  more  than  what  his  own 
predecessors  desired  and  essayed  in  ages  past,^  and  it  was 
conceived  the  state  of  Venice  would  have  attempted  in  our 
days.®    It  is  as  uncharitable  a  poiut  in  us  to  fall  upon  those 

'  disapproving,]  Thus  in  MS.  R, :  MS.  L.  has,  disaUovring :  MS.  W. 
and  all  the  editions  read,  disproving;  but,  without  doubt,  incor- 
rectly.— Ed. 

•  who,  though  he  rejected  the  Pope,  revised  not  the  faith  of  JRome.']  So 
much  Buchanan,  in  his  own  life,  written  by  himself,  testifieth  ;  who, 
speaking  of  his  coming  into  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  that  king's 
time  saith,  ''  sed  ibi  turn  omnia  adeo  en^nt  incerta,  ut  eodem  die  ac 
eodem  igne  (very  strange !)  utriusque  fitctionis  homines  cremarentur, 
Henrico  viii.  jam  seniore  suae  magis  securitati  quam  religionis  puritatl 
intento."  Opera  Onmia,  cur.  Rvddim^irmo.  Edin.  1716,  p.  3.  And, 
for  confirmation  of  this  assertion  of  the  author,  yide  Stat.  81  Hen.  YJII. 
cap.  xiv. — K. 

See  also  Hvme,  History  of  England,  chap.  81,  anno  1534. — Lingard, 
Hist,  of  England,  Hen.  VIII.  chap.  8.  1631,  May  4.— Ibid.  chap.  iv. 
§  3. — Henry,  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britain,  vol.  xii.  p.  71. 

Instead  of  refused,  the  Editions  of  1642  read,  confuted. — Ed. 

'  artd  effected  no  nwre  tkom  what  his  ovm  predecessors,  ittc]  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  illustrate  this  allusion  by  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  long  and  repeated  struggles  maintained  against  papal  tyranny  by 
many  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  espe- 
cially by  William  Rufiis,  and  Henry  I.  &  II.  against  Anselm  and 
Becket,  and  John  against  Pope  Innocent  III.  But  these  contests  ever 
ended  in  the  advancement  of  the  claims  and  power  of  Bome,  and  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  king  and  government.  Nor  will  this  result  surprise 
us,  if  we  consider  the  direct  tendency  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place,  to  produce,  by  the  alternate  appeals  of  all  parties  to  the  Pope, 
the  extension  of  his  power  ;  and  if  we  estimate,  still  further,  the  im- 
mense effect  which  papal  Eliminations  must  have  produced  on  a  mass 
of  population  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition.  On  this 
snbject  see  the  graphical  description  of  Hume :  History  of  England, 
chap.  12,  anno  1207.— Ed. 

^  and  it  was  conceived  the  ataie  of  Venice  woM  have  aitmpted  in  owr 
t2 
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popular  scurrilities  and  opprobrious  scoffs  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kome,  to  whom,  as  a  temporal  prince,  we  owe  the  duty  of 
good  language.  I  confess  there  is  a  cause  of  passion  between 

days,]  This  expectation  was  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  who, 
by  excommunicating  that  republic,  gave  occasion  to  the  senate  to  banish 
all  such  of  the  clergy  as  would  not,  by  reason  of  the  pope's  command, 
administer  the  sacraments  ;  and  upon  that  account  the  Jesuits  were 
cast  out,  and  never  since  received  into  that  state. — K.^ . 

The  assertion  in  this  note,  that  "  the  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Venice,  have  never  again  been  tolerated  there,"  was  made  by  the 
Annotator,  in  whose  time  it  was  true  ;  and  I  have  been  recently  assured 
by  a  member  of  that  Society  (through  the  medium  of  a  friend),  that  it 
is  still  true.  I  find,  however,  that  the  statement  is  no  longer  strictly 
correct.  The  Jesuits,  though  under  considerable  restrictions,  did  obtain 
readmission  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  in  1657, — ^by  the  influence 
of  Pope  Alexander  YII.  and  in  consideration  of  assistance  rendered  by 
that  pontifi^  to  the  Venetians,  in  permission  to  levy  taxes  on  their  clergy, 
and  in  a  donation,  to  the  republic  and  the  &mi^  of  Chigi,  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  subscribed  by  tiie  Jesuits  themselves. — See  Sacine  Ahrige 
de  mistoire  EccUsiastique,  p.  40,  ffistoire  GSnSrcU  de  la  naisaance  et  des 
progr^  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jems,  4  vols.  12mo.  1761,  t.  L  p.  409 — 412. 
Daru,  Hutoire  de  VenUe,  t.  iv.  670—572. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  account  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  that  the  government  or  people  of  Venice  had  ever  any  serious 
intention  of  changing  their  religrious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  always  been  distinguished  as  the  most  zealous  cathoHcs  of  Italy, 
and  consequently  the  most  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  either  Calvin  or 
Luther.  But  it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  their  government 
(the  most  despotic,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed  imder  the  name  of  a 
republic),  to  suffer  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  in  the 
administration  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  disposal  of  offices,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.  ''  Pour  6tre  par&itement  assur^e  centre  les  envahisse- 
mens  de  la  puissance  eccl^siastique,  Venise  conmnenfa  par  lui  6ter  toute 
pr^texte  d'intervenir  dans  les  affaires  de  I'^tat ;  die  resta  invariablement 
fid^e  au  dogme.  Jamais  aucune  des  opinions  novmUes  n'y  prit  la  moin* 
dre  favour;  jamais  aucun  h^r^iarque  ne  sortit  de  Venise."  Davu, 
TradviCtion  d'Uno  Discorso  Aristocratico  sopra  il  Govemo  de*  Signori  Ve- 
neziam.  And  we  find  that,  as  feur  back  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in 
1202,  the  Venetians  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  threats  of  excom- 
munication ;  when,  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  conducted  by  the  Doge  Dan- 
dolo  in  person,  at  ninety-four  years  of  age,  the  pope  declared  the  whole 
army  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the  holy  church,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  enterprise.  This  threat  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  the  French,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition,  were 
obliged  to  purchase  absolution  of  his  holiness  at  a  very  dear  and  morti- 
fying rate  ;  namely,  the  restoration  of  all  the  booty  they  had  obtained 
at  the  piUage  of  Zara.  Dandolo,  instead  of  soliciting  an  accommoda- 
tion, persisted  that  the  court  of  Borne  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
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US  :  by  his  sentence  I  stand  excommunicated ;  heretic  is  the 
best  language  he  affords  me  :  yet  can  no  ear  witness  I  ever 

measures  of  the    republic;    aud  was  supported  unanimously  in  his 
opinion  hj  the  senate,  council,  and  citizens  at  large. 

At  the  period  when  the  Jesuits  had  insinuated  themselves  into  almost 
all  the  courts  and  goyemments  of  Europe,  and,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, influenced  their  decisions,  Venice,  £uthful  to  its  principle  of 
excluding  eveiy  kind  of  ecclesiastical  interference,  expelled  them  from 
its  territory.  This  happened  upon  discovering  a  plan  which  the  society 
had  formed  to  influence  the  gondoliers  attached  to  persons  of  conse- 
quence in  the  state,  and  by  their  assistance  to  obtain,  through  indivi- 
duals, the  secrets  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  them 
to  the  councils  of  the  Vatican,  in  aid  of  the  views  of  Paul  V.  then  pope, 
whose  ideas  of  supremacy  amounted  to  governing,  universally,  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  concerns  of  Christian  princes.  Exas- 
perated in  no  small  degree  by  this  severity  towards  his  zealous  agents, 
and  shocked  at  the  want  of  respect  to  the  papal  dominion  plainly 
evinced  on  seversd  other  occasions,  Paul  directed  his  nuncio  to  make  a 
severe  remonstrance  to  the  Venetian  government,  and  to  delare  that 
"he  (the  holy  father)  would  be  happy  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  his  jurisdiction."  This  declaration  was  followed  up  by  a  most 
peremptory  bull,  dated  April  17,  1606  ;  in  which  his  holiness  set  forth 
that,  if  the  republic  should  not  make  a  proper  submission  in  the  coui*se 
of  twenty-seven  days,  it  should  receive  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Copies  of  this  bull  were  posted  up  by  order  of  the  nuncio  in  all  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  instantly  torn  down  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment. Kesentment  filled  the  breasts  of  every  class  of  citizens  against 
the  court  of  Kome  ;  offers  of  men  and  money  were  poured  daily  into 
the  senate,  to  resist  these  arbitrary  proceedings  ;  and  even  the  clergy, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  secret  agents  and  the  increasing  efforts  of 
the  nuncio,  disregarded  the  papal  authority,  and  continued  to  say  mass 
in  the  churches  as  before.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard 
offered  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  towards  the  general  defence  ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  most  unequivocal  spirit  was  manifested  by  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  except  the  immediate  agents  of  Kome,  to  support  the 
independence  of  their  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  nuncio 
had  recourse  to  entreaty ;  and  he  conjured  the  senate  to  offer  some 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  holy  father,  to  avert  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  :  but  the  doge,  in  the  following  reply,  as 
cited  by  Daru,  lefb  no  alternative  but  an  immediate  rupture  with  the 
holy  see.  "L'Europe,"  said  he,  "ne  pourra  que  d^aapprduver  la 
rigueur  que  le  pape  veut  employer  centre  un  peuple  qui  a  toujours 
montr^  tant  de  zMe  pour  la  religion,  et  tant  de  d^vouement  au  saint 
sidge.  Vous  conseillez  la  paix ;  mais  c'est  ^  ceux  qui  la  troublent  que 
vous  devez  offrir  vos  conseils.  Vous  nous  exhortez  k  ne  pas  nous  ex- 
poser  ^  de  plus  grandes  dangers.  11  en  est  un  trfes-grand,  que  le  pape 
aurait  a  craindre,  si  la  r^publique,  moins  fiddle  k  ses  principes,  n*^cou- 
tait  que  son  juste  ressentiment ;  ce  serait,  qu'eUe  se  separdt  die-mime  de 
Vob^issance  du  saint  siige,  d  Vimitation  de  tcmt  depewplea  qui  en  orU  dofm^ 
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returned  to  bim  the  name  of  antichrist,  man  of  sin,  or  whore 
of  Babylon.  It  is  the  method  of  charity  to  suffer  without 
reaction:  those  usual  satires  and  invectives  of  the  pulpit 
may  perchance  produce  a  good  effect  on  the  vulgar,  whose 
ears  are  opener  to  rhetoric. than  logic;  yet  do  they,  in  no 
wise,  confirm  the  faith  of  wiser  believers,  who  know  that  a 
good  cause  needs  not  be  patroned  by  passion,  but  can  sus- 
tain itself  upon  a  temperate  dispute. 

Sect.  yi. — I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon 
the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment 
for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  fix)m  which,  perhaps,  mtii- 
in  a  few  days,  I  should  dissent  myself.®  I  have  no  gpnius 
to  disputes  in  religion :  and  have  ofben  thought  it  wipdom 
to  decline  them,  especially  upon  a  disadvantage,  or  when  the 
cause  of  truth  might  suffer  in  the  weakness  of  my  patronage. 
"Where  we  desire  to  be  informed,-  'tis  good  to  contest  with 

recemmeni  rtxemple.  Faites  sentir  ce  danger  au  saini-pbre  ;  engagez-le 
k  ^couter  des  conseils  plus  pacifiques.  Mon  &ge  et  mon  experience 
m'autorisent  k  vous  parler  aiosi." — ^After  this  formal  answer,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  was  recalled  from  Borne,  and  the  nundo  received  orders 
to  quit  Venice.  The  most  violent  manifestoes  were  published  on  each 
side  of  the  question :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  courts  of  Europe  were, ' 
either  voluntarily  or  at  the,  request  of  the  pope,  involved  in  the  dispute ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year  (1607) 
that  an  accommodation  was  efifected,  through  the  mediation  of  the  court 
of  France,  which  for  a  time  covered  the  embers  of  animosity,  without 
entirely  extinguishing  them.  No  rejoicings,  however,  took  place  on 
the  occasion.  Eveiy  application  for  tiie  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  was 
peremptorily  refused  ;  and  in  Venice  they  have  never  again  been  tole- 
rated. It  is  a  curious  feict,  that  Paul  V.  when  only  a  cardinal,  once  being 
in  conversation  with  Leonard  Donate,  at  that  time  ambassador  of  Venice 
at  the  court  of  Bome,  declared  that,  if  he  were  pope,  and  the  republic 
should  give  him  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  he  would  not  lose  his  time  in 
manifestoes  and  negotiations,  but  would  immediately  issue  his  interdict 
against  it.  **  And  I,"  returned  Donate,  "  if  I  were  doge,  would  despise 
your  anathemas."  Each  of  them  had  his  determination  put  to  the 
proof,  by  the  events  which  took  place. — Ed. 

^  orhe  cmgry  with  his  jvdgmentf  <£rc.]  I  cannot  think  but,  in  this 
expression,  the  author  had  respect  to  that  of  that  excellent  l^reaach 
writer,  Monsieur  Montaigne,  in  whom  I  often  trace  him.  "  Combien 
diversement  jugeons-nous  de  choses  ?  Combien  de  fois  changaptos-nous 
nos  &ntasies  ?  Ce  que  je  tiens  aujourd*hui,  et  ce  qiie  je  crois,  je  le  tiens 
et  le  crois  de  toute  ma  croyance,  mais  ne  m'est-il  pasadvenu,  non  une 
fois,  mais  cent,  mais  mille,  et  tons  les  jours,  d'avoir  eml^rass^  quelque 
autre  chose  H"  Montaigne,  JSssais,  liv.  ii.  chap.  12. — JT.  See  note  6, 
p.  10,— Ed. 
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men  above  ourselves;  but,  to  confirm  and  establi&h  our 
opinions,  'tis  best  to  ax^g^^  with  judgments  below  our  own, 
that  the  firequ^it  apoils  and  victories  over  their  reasons  may 
settle  in  oiu^elves  an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our 
own.  Bweiy  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  nor  fit 
to  imke  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity ;  many,  from 
the  ignorance  of  these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal 
unto  truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error*  and 
remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies  of  truth.  A  man  may 
be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth  as  of  a  cify,  and  yet  be 
forced  to  surrender ;  'tis  therefore  far  better  to  enjov  her  with 
peace  than  to  hazard  her  on  a  battle.  If,  therefore,  there 
rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do  forget  them,  or  at  least 
defer  them,  till  my  better  settled  judgment  and  more  manly 
reason  be  able  to  resolve  them ;  for  I  perceive  every  man's 
own  reason  is  his  best  CEdipus,  and  will  upon  a  reasonable 
tanice,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds  wherewith  the  subtle- 
ties of  error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tender 
judgments.  In  philosophy,  where  truth  seems  doublefaced, 
there  is  no  man  more  paradoxical  than  myself:  but  in 
divinity  I  love  to  keep  the  road ;  and,  though  not  in  an  im- 
plicit, yet  an  humble  faith,  follow  the  great  wheel  of  the 
church,  by  which  I  move ;  not  reserving  any  proper  poles, 
or  motion  jfrom  the  epicycle  of  mjr  own  bram.  By  this 
means  I  leave^  no  gap  for  heresy,  schisms,  or  errors,  of  which 
at  present,  I  hope  I  shall  not  injure  truth  to  say,*  I  have  no 
taint  or  tincture.  I  must  confess  my  greener  studies  have 
been  polluted  with  two  or  three ;  not  any  begotten  in  the 
latter  centuries,  but  old  and  obsolete,  such  as  could  never 
have  been  revived  but  by  such  extravagant  and  irregular 
heads  as  mine.^     For,  indeed,  heresies  perish  not  with  their 

I  ixirsiue,]  Thus,  MSS.  W.  R.  &  L,  The  two  EdU,  of  1642  read, 
agree, — Ed, 

'  m<my,  from  the  ignorcmce  of  these  Tnaxims,  ^kc.']  MS,  L,  gives  the 
foUowing  reading  of  this  clause: — "many,  out  of  zeal  unto  truth, 
more  conscious  of  their  desires  than  abilities,  have  too  rashly  charged 
the  taroope  of  errour." — Ed, 

»  Ua»e,'\  Thus  aU  the  MSS,  and  EdH»,  1642,  1643,  1645,  and  1686  :— 
thoee  of  1669,  1672,  1678,  1682,  aUd  1736,  read,  have,'-Ed. 

♦  of  vMehcapreteiU,  cfec]  Edts.  1642  and  the  MSS.  except  MS,  W,  2, 
read,  **  of  which  at  present  I  shall  injure  truth  to  say,  &c." 

,  *  mme,]    The  remaining  part  of  this  section  is  not  in  MS,  L, — Ed, 
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authors ;  but,  like  the  river  Arethusa,  though  they  lose  their 
currents  in  one  place,  thev  rise  up  again  in  another.*     One 

•  heresies  perish  not  with  their  aiUhors ;  biU,  like  the  n'ver  Arethusa,  <tT.] 
Who  would  not  think  that  thia  expression  were  taken  from  M.  Mon- 
taigne, pi.  2.  des  Ess.  cap.  12,  where  he  hath  these  words,  "Nature 
enserre  dans  les  termes  de  son  progr^  ordinaire,  comme  toutes  autres 
choses,  aussi  les  cr^anoes,  les  jugements  et  opinions  des  hommes  ;  elles 
ont  leur  revolutions  ;"  and  that  Montaigne  took  his  from  Tully  :  "  Non 
enim  hominum  interitu  sententisB  quoque  occidunt."  TvU,  De  Nat. 
Deorum,  lib.  i.  c.  6. — K. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  Mr.  Keek's  opinion ;  and  on 
the  very  best  grounds : — we  have  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  authority  for 
asserting  that  his  opinions,  however  similar  to  those  of  the  celebrated 
French  essayist,  were  not  borrowed  from  his  writings.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  papers  of  our  author,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  the  following  passage,  in  his  own  handwriting.  ''Some  con- 
ceits and  expressions  are  common  unto  divers  authors  of  different 
countries  and  ages ;  and  that  not  by  imitation,  but  coincidence,  and 
concurrence  of  imagination,  &ncy,  and  invention,  upon  harmony  and 
production.  Divers  plants  have  been  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  some 
one  countiy  ;  yet,  upon  better  discovery,  the  same  have  been  found  in 
distant  regions,  and  under  all  community  of  parts.  Scaliger  observes 
how  an  I^ian  poet  fell  upon  the  same  verse  with  another ;  and  that 
one  who  had  never  read  Martial  fell  upon  a  verse  in  him.  Thus  it  is 
less  strange  that  Homer  should  Hebraize,  and  that  many  sentences  in 
human  authors  should  seem  to  have  their  original  in  Scripture.  In  a 
piece  of  mine,  published  long  ago,  the  learned  annotator  hath  paralleled 
many  passages  with  others  in  Montaigne's  Essays ;  whereas,  to  deal 
clearly,  when  I  penned  that  piece  I  had  never  read  these  leaves  in  that 
author,  and  scarce  any  more  ever  since." — £d. 

Of  the  river  Arethusa,  thus  Seneca :  ''  Yidebis  celebratissimum  car- 
minibus  fontem  Arethusam  nitidissimi  ac  perlucidi  ad  imum  stagni, 
gelidissimas  aquas  profundentem :  sive  illas  ibi  primum  nasoentes  in> 
venit,  sive  immersum  terris  flumen  integrum  subter  tot  maria,  et  a 
confusione  pejoris  undee  servatum,  reddidit."  Senec,  De  ComoUu.  ad 
Martiam,  cap.  17. — K. 

The  annotator  might,  more  aptly  for  the  illustration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  allusion,  have  quoted  Seneca,  Naiural  Quest,  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 
See  also  Strabo,  Hb.  vi.  cap.  2.  §  4.  Swinborne,  in  his  Travds  in  the 
Two  Sicilies,  vol.  ii.  p.  830,  describes  the  situation  of  the  fountain 
Arethusa ;  but  remarks  that  ''rubbish  chokes  up  its  wholesome  sources; 
the  waves  have  found  a  passage  through  the  rocks,  which  repeated 
earthquakes  have  split ;  and  not  a  fish  is  to  be  seen  in  it.  Sometimes, 
after  an  earthquake,  it  has  been  left  dry,  and,  at  other  times,  the  whole 
mass  of  its  waters  has  been  tainted  with  subterraneous  effluvia.  Its 
fountain-head  probably  lies  among  the  neighbouring  hills.  Not  Are- 
thusa alone,  but  all  the  surrounding  objects,  imprint  a  melancholy  sen- 
sation on  the  mind,  while  it  draws  a  comparison  between  the  present 
humble  state  of  things  and  their  once  flourishing  condition." — £d. 
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general  council  is  not  able  to  extirpate  one  single  heresy : 
it  may  be  cancelled  for  the  present ;  but  revolution  of  time, 
and  the  Kke  aspects  from  heaven,  will  restore  it,  when  it 
will  flourish  till  it  be  condemned  again.  Por,  as  though 
there  were  a  metempsychosis,  and  the  soul  of  one  man  passed 
into  another,  opinions  do  find,  after  certain  revolutions,  men 
and  minds  like  those  that  first  begat  them.  To  see  ourselves 
again,  we  need  not  look  for  Plato's  year  :*  every  man  is  not 
only  himself;  there  have  been  many  Diogeneses,  and  as 
many  Timons,  though  but  few  of  that  name ;  men  are  lived 
over  again ;  the  world  is  now  as  it  was  in  ages  past ;  there 
was  none  then,  but  there  hath  been  some  one  since,  that 
parallels  him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  his  revived  self. 

Sect.  vii. — Now,  the  first  of  mine  was  that  of  the 
Arabians;^  that  the  souls  of  men  perished  with,  their 
bodies,  but  should  yet  be  raised  again  at  the  last  day: 
not  that  I  did  absolutely  conceive  a  mortality  of  the  soul, 
but,  if  that  were  (which  faith,  not  philosophy,  hath  yet 
thoroughly  disproved),  and  that  both  entered  the  grave 
together,  yet  I  held  the  same  conceit  thereof  that  we  all  do 

*  A  revolution  of  certain  thousand  years,  when  all  things  should 
return  unto  their  former  estate,  and  he  be  teaching  again  in  his  school, 
as  when  he  delivered  this  opinion. 

^  NoWf  the  first  of  mine  was  that  of  the  Arahia/ns.]  For  this  heresy, 
the  author  here  showeth  what  it  was  ;  they  are  called  Arabians  from 
the  place  where  it  was  fostered,  and  because  the  heresiarch  was  not 
known.  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Nicephorus,  do  all  write  of  it. 
The  reason  of  this  heresy  was  so  specious,  that  it  drew  Pope  John  XXII. 
to  be  of  the  same  persuasion. — K. 

**  It  was  not  only  in  the  point  now  mentioned,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  suffered,  at  this  time,  from  the  erroneous  Ancles  of  wrong- 
headed  doctors.  For  there  sprang  up  now,  in  Arabia,  a  certain  sort  of 
minute  philosophers,  the  disciples  of  a  master  whose  obscurity  has  con- 
cealed him  from  the  knowledge  of  after-ages,  who  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  believed  that  it  perished  with  the  body ;  but  maintained, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  to  be  recalled  to  life  with  the  body,  by  the 
power  of  God.  The  philosophers,  who  held  this  opinion,  were  called 
Arabians,  from  their  countiy.  Origen  was  called  from  Egypt,  to  make 
head  against  this  rising  sect ;  and  disputed  against  them,  in  a  full  council, 
with  such  remarkable  success,  that  they  abandoned  their  erroneous 
sentiments,  and  returned  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church.'* 
Mosheim,  Eccl.  J^ist,  vol.  i.  ch.  5.  §  16.  p.  307.  Such  is  the  brief  account 
which  Mosheim  gives  of  this  heresy.  For  the  account  of  its  adoption 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  see  Bower's  History  of  ^  Popes,  vol.  \i.  p. 
441.— -fia. 
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of  the  bodj,  that  it  should  rise  again.  Surely  it  is  bat  the 
merits  of  our  unworthy  natures,  if  we  sleep  in  darkness 
until  the  last  alarm.  A  serious  reflex  upon  my  own  un« 
worthiness  did  make  me  backward  from  challenging  this 
prerogative  of  my  soul :  so  that  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour 
at  the  last,  I  could  with  patience  be  nothing  almost  unto 
eternity.  The  second  was  that  of  Origen;^  that  God 
would  not  persist  in  his  vengeance  for  ever,  but,  after  a 
definite  time  of  his  wrath,  would  release  the  damned  aouls 
from  torture ;  which  error  I  fell  into  upon  a  BBOomn  <S0B« 
templation  of  the  great  attribute  of  Gbd,  his  laen^;  and 
did  a  little  cherish  it  in  myself^  beeaofle  I  found  th^in  no 
malice,  and  a  x'Oftdy  weight  to  Bway  me  from  the  other 
extrffloe  of  desfwir,  whereunto  melancholy  and  contem- 
^a^e  natures  are  too  easily  disposed.  A  third  there  is, 
which  I  did  never  positively  maintain  or  practise,  but  have 
often  wished  it  had  been  consonant  to  truth,  and  not 
offensive  to  my  religion  ;^  and  that  is,  the  prayer  for  the 
dead;^  whereunto  I  was  inclined  &om  some  charitable  in- 
ducements, whereby  I  could^  scarce  contain  my  prayers  for 
a  Mend  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  behold  his  corpse  without 
an  orison  for  his  soul.     'Twas  a  good  way,  methought,  to  be 

^  The  second  was  that  of  Origen.]  Beddes  Sauit  Aqgustioe,  Epi- 
phanius  and  Saint  Hierom  r^ate  that  Origen  held  that,  not  only  the 
souls  of  men,  but  'the  devils  themselves,  sho^d  be  discharged  firom  tor- 
tares  after  -a  certain  time  :  but  Genebrard  endeavours  to  clear  bim  of 
this.    Vide  Coqwgvm,  in  Aug,  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xxi.  c.  17. — K. 

For  Origen,  the  Editions  of  1642  read,  the  ChiUoit;  MSS^  W,,  W,  2, 
^  L,  read;  ike  ChiUatts  ;  and  MS.  L.  the  Origenitts  cmd  ChiUasts, — Ed. 

^  and  not  ojfmtive  to  my  rdigion,"]  This  clause  is  in  MS8.  W,  t& 
W.  2,  but  not  in  MS.  R^Ed. 

^  prayer  for  the  dead.]  The  De  Proftmdis  of  the  Boman  church.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  evidently  inclined  to  our  author's  sentiments  on  this  bead, 
and  remarks  that  the  prayer  for  the  dead  is  proper,  if  it  be  once  esta- 
blished that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory.  When  we  read  the  remarkable 
prayer  of  Johnson  for  his  deceased  wife,  recorded  by  Boswell,  vol.  i. 
p.  214,  and  some  passages  in  the  Commonplaoe-Book  of  the  same 
ai^thor,  we  may  readily  believe  that  he  had  often  in  view  the  opinions 
of  Browne,  as  well  as  his  style. — Ed. 

'  from  some  charitaJble  imduoemente,  whereby  I  could.']  Instead  of  this 
clause  I  find  the  following,  in  the  Edts.  1642  and  MSS.  W.  L.^R; 
viz.  "  by  an  excess  of  charity,  whereby  I  thought  the  number  of  the 
living  too  small  an  object  of  devotion,  I  could" — ^with  only  this  variation ; 
that  MSS.  L.  A  R.  reaAfor  my  devotUm.Sd, 
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remembe^d  by  posterity,  and  far  morfe  noble  tban  a  histoiy. 
These  opinions  I  never  maintained  with  pertinacity,  or  en- 
deavoured to  inveigle  any  man's  belief  unto  mine,  nor  so 
much  as  ever  revealed,^  or  disputed  them  with  my  dearest 
friends;  by  which  means  I  neither  propagated  them  in 
others,  nor  confirmed  them  in  myself:  but,  suffering  them 
to  flame  upon  their  own  substance,  without  addition  of  new 
fuel,  they  went  out  insensibly  of  themselves;  therefore 
these  opinions,  though  condemned  by  lawful  councils,  were 
not  heresies  in  me,  but  bare  errors,  and  single  lapses  of 
my  understanding,  without  a  joint  depravity  of  my  will. 
Those  iaiave  not  only  depraved  understandings,  but  diseased 
sS&ddimMy  which  oamiot  esijoy  a  singularity  without  a 
heresy,  or  be  the  mithor  of  an  opinion  wiliiout  itey  be  a£ 
a  sect  also.^  This  was  the  villany  of  the  first  sefaiflm  of 
Lucifer ;  who  was  not  content  to  err  alone,  but  drew  into 
his  faction  many  legions  of  spirits;  and  upon  this  ex- 
perience he  tempted  only  Eve,  well  understanding  the  com- 
municable nature  of  sin,  and  that  to  deceive  but  one  was 
tacitly  and  upon  consequence  to  delude  them  both. 

SfiOT.  Tin.^ — That  heresies  should  arise,  we  have  the 
prophecy  of  Christ ;  but,  that  old  ones  should  be  abolished, 
we  hold  ^o  prediction.  That  there  must  be  heresies,  is 
true,  not  only  in  our  church,  but  also  in  any  other :  even 
in  the  doctrines  heretical  there  will  be  superheresies ;  and 
Arians,  not  only  divided  &om  the  <;hurch,  but  also  among 
themselves :  for  heads  that  are  disposed  unto  schism,  and 
complexionally  prepense  to  innovation,  are  naturally  in- 
disposed for  a  communitv ;  nor  will  be  ever  confined  unto 
the  order  or  economy  of  one  body;  and  therefore,  when 
they  seiparate  fipom  others,  they  mit  but  loosely  among 
themselves ;  nor  contented  with  a  general  breach  or  dicho- 
tomy with  their  church,  do  subdivide  and  mince  themselves 
almost  into  atoms.  'Tis  true,  that  men  of  singular  parts, 
and  humours  have  not  been  free  from  singular  opinions  and 
conceits  in  all  ages ;  retaining  something,  not  only  beside 
the  opinion  of  their  own  church,  or  any  other,  but  also  any 

'  nor  80  m/wdk  as  ever  revealed.^    Not  in  MS.  R. — Ed, 
^  of  a  sect  alao,]    In  MS.  L.  the  section  ends  here. — Ed, 
'Sect,  vm.]    This  section  is  not  in  EdU.  1642,  nor  in  MSS,  W.  B. 
4k  L.—Ed. 
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particular  author ;  which,  notwithstanding,  a  soher  judgment 
may  do  without  offence  or  heresy ;  for  there  are  yet,  after 
ail  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  niceties  of  the  schools, 
many  things,  imtouched,  unimagined,  wherein  the  liberty  of 
an  honest  reason  may  play  and  expatiate  with  security,  and 
far  without  the  circle  of  a  heresy. 

Sect.  ix. — As  for  those  wingy  mysteries  in  divinity,  and 
airy  subtleties  in  religion,  which  have  unhinged  the  brains 
of  better  heads,  they  never  stretched  the  pia  mater  of  mine. 
Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for 
an  active  faith :  the  deepest  mysteries  ours  contains  have 
not  only  been  illustrated,  but  maintained,  by  syllogism  and 
the  rule  of  reason.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery ;  to 
pursue  my  reason  to  an  O  altitudo  !  'Tis  my  solitary  re- 
creation to  pose  my  apprehension  with  those  involved  enigmas 
and  riddles  of  the  GWnity — incarnation  and  resurrection. 
I  can  answer  aU  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious 
reason  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learned  of  Tertullian,* 
Certum  est  quia  impossihile  est,  I  desire  to  exercise  my 
faith  in  the  difficultest  point ;  for,  to  credit  ordinary  and 
visible  objects,  is  not  faith,  but  persuasion.  Some  believe 
the  better  for  seeing  Christ's  sepulchre;  and,  when  they 
have  seen  the  Eed  Sea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle.^  Now, 
contrarily,  I  bless  myself,  and  am  thankful,  that  I  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles ;  that  I  never  saw  Christ  nor  his 
disciples.  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  those  Israelites 
that  passed  the  Eed  Sea ;  nor  one  of  Christ's  patients,  on 
whom  he  wrought  his  wonders:  then  had  my  faith  been 
thrust  upon  me ;  nor  should  I  enjoy  that  greater  blessing 
pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not.  'Tis  an  easy 
and  necessary  belief,  to  credit  what  our  eye  and  sense  hath 
examined.  I  believe  he  was  dead,  and  buried,  and  rose 
again ;  and  desire  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  rather  than  to 

^-  TertvUiam.']  An  author  in  whose  works  Browne  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  read,  and  whom  he  strongly  resembles. 

^  amd  when  they,  due.'}  Those  that  have  seen  it  have  been  better 
infoimed  than  Sir  Henry  Blount  was :  for  he  tells  us  that  he  desired  to 
view  the  passage  of  Moses  into  the  Bed  Sea  (not  being  above  three 
days'  journey  off),  but  the  Jews  told  him,  the  precise  place  was  not 
known  within  less  than  the  space  of  a  day's  journey  along  the  shore ; 
''  wherefore  (saith  he)  I  left  that,  as  too  uncertain  for  my  observation." 
— BUywmts  Voyage  mto  the  Levant, — K. 
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contemplate  him  in  his  cenotaph  or  sepulchre.  Nor  is  this 
much  to  believe ;  as  we  have  reason,  we  owe  this  faith  unto 
history :  they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble 
faith,  who  lived  before  his  coming,  who,  upon  obscure  pro- 
phesies and  mystical  types,  could  rai^e  a  belief,  and  expect 
apparent  impossibilities. 

Sect.  x. — 'Tis  true,  there  is  an  edge  in  all  firm  belief, 
and  with  an  easy  metaphor  we  may  say,  the  sword  of  faith ; 
but  in  these  obscurities  I  rather  use  it  in  the  adjunct  the 
apostle  gives  it,  a  buckler ;  under  which  I  conceive  a  wary 
combatant  may  lie  invulnerable.  Since  I  was  of  under- 
standing to  know  that  we  know  nothing,  my  reason  hath 
been  mqre  pliable  to  the  will  of  faith  :  I  am  now  content  to 
understand  a  mystery,  without  a  rigid  definition,  in  an  easy 
and  Platonic  description.  That  allegorical  description  of 
He^es*  pleaseth  me  beyond  all  the  metaphysical  definitions 
of' divines.  Where  I  cannot  satisfy  mv  reason.  I  love  to 
humour  my*  fancy :  I  had  as  lieve  you  tell  me  that  anima  est 
angelvs  kominis,  est  carpus  Dei,  as  iyreXix^ia ; — lux  est  umbra 
JDei,  as  actus  jperspicui.  Where  there  is  an  obscurity  too 
deep  for  our  reason,  'tis  good  to  sit  down  with  a  descrip- 
tion, periphrasis,  op  adumbration ;  for,  by  acquainting  our 
reason  how  unable  it  is  to  display  the  visible  and  obvious 
efiects  of  nature,  it  becomes  more  humble  and  submissive 
unto  the  subtleties  of  faith  :^  and  thus  I  teach  my  haggard  and 
unreclaimed  reason  to  stoop  unto  the  lure  of  faith.  I 
believe  there  was  already  a  tree,  whose  fruit  our  unhappy 
parents  tasted,  though,  in  the  same  chapter  where  G-od 
forbids  it,  'tis  positively  said,  the  plants  of  the  field  were 
not  yet  grown ;  for  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth.*  I  believe  that  the  serpent  (if  we  shall  literally 
understand  it),  from  his  proper  form  and  figure,  made  his 
motion  on  his  belly,  before  the  curse.^     I  find  the  trial  of 

*  "  Sphsera  cujus  centmin  ubique,  drcumferentia  nuUibi." 

•  subtleties  of  faith,]  The  rest  of  the  section  is  not  in  MS,  L. — Ed, 
'  for  God  hnd  not  caused  it  to  rain  vpon  the  earth.']  St.  Augustine, 
De  Genes,  ad  Literam,  cap.  5,  6,  salves  that  expression  firom  any  incon- 
venience ;  but  the  author,  in  Pseudodox.  Epidemic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1,  shows 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  confident  that  this  fruit  was  an  apple. — K, 
'  /  hdieve  that  the  serpent  (if  we  shall  UteraUy  understand  it),  from  his 
proper  form  and  figure,  made  his  motion  on  his  belly  before  the  curse,] 
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the  pucelage  and  yirginity  of  women,  which  G-od  ordamed 
the  Jews,  is  very  fallible.  Experience  and  history  informs 
me  that,  not  only  many  particular  women,  but  likewise  whole 
nations,  have  escaped  the  curse  of  childbirth,  which  God 
seems  to  pronounce  upon  the  whole  sex ;  yet  do  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  true,  which,  indeed,  my  reason  would  persuade 
me  to  be  false :  and  this,  I  think,  is  no  vulgar  part  of  faith, 
to  believe  a  thing  not  only  above,  but  contrary^,  reason, 
and  against  the  arguments  of  our  proper  "senses. 

Sect.  xi. — ^In  my  solitary  and  retired  imagination  (neque 
enim  cunt  porticus  aut  me  lectulus  accepit,  desum  miht)  I 
remember  I  am  not  alone;  and  therefore  forget  not  to 
contemplate  him  and  his  attributes,  who  is  ever  with  me, 
especially  those  two  mighty  ones,  his  wisdom  and  eternity. 
With  the  one  I  recreate,  with  the  other  I  confound,  my 
understanding :  for  who  can  speak  of  eternity  without  a 
solecism,  or  think  thereof  without  an  ecstasy  ?  *  Time  we 
may  comprehend;  'tis  but  five  days  older  than  ourselves, 
and  hath  the  same  horoscope  with  the  world  ;2  but,  to 
retire  so  far  back  as  to  apprehend  a  beginning, — to  give 
Such  an  infinite  start  forwards  as  to  conceive  an  end, — in 
an  essence  that  we  affirm  hath  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  it  puts  my  reason  to  St.  Paul's  sanctuary:  my 
philosophy  dares  not  say  the  angels^  can  do  it.  Gt>d  hath 
not  made  a  creature  that  can  comprehend  him ;  'tis  a  pri- 
vilege of  his  own  nature :  '*  I  am  that  I  am  "  was  his  own 
definition  unto  Moses ;  and  'twas  a  short  one  to  confound 
mortality,  that  durst  question  God,  or  ask  him  what  he  was. 

Yet  tbe  author  himself  showeth,  in  Paeudodox.  Epidemic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1, 
that  the  form  or  kind  of  the  serpent  is  not  agreed  on  :  yet  Gomestor 
affirmed  it  was  a  dragon  ;  Engubinus,  a  basilisk  ;  Belrio,  a  viper  ;  and 
others,  a  common  snake  :  but,  of  what  kind  soever  it  was,  he  showeth 
in  the  same  volume,  lib.  v.  cap.  i,  that  there  was  no  inconvenience  that 
the  temptation  should  be  performed  in  this  proper  shape. — K. 

^  without  an  ecstasy.']  MS.  L.  reads,  "vmder  an  ecstasy  ;'*  in  the 
sense  of  *'with  Un  than  an  ecstasy." — Ed. 

*  wiik  the  roorld.]  These  words  not  in  Edta.  1642,  nor  MSS.  W.  4s  R. 
but  they  are  in  MS.  W.  2.-^Ed. 

*  the  angeU.]  So  the  authorized  editions  and  MS.  W. ;  Edta.  1642 
read,  the  apostles;  MS.  R.  reads,  that  angels;  MS.  W.  2,  reads  '^that 
angels  cannot  do  it.'' — Ed, 
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Indeed,  he  only  is ;  all  others  have  and  shall  be  ;^  but,  in  / 
eternity,  there  is  no  distinction  of  tenses ;  and  therefore  i 
that  terrible  term,  predestination,  which  hath  troubled  so  \ 
many  weak  heads  to  conceive,  and  the  wisest  to  explain,  is  i 
in  respect  to  God  no  prescious  determination  of  our  estates  / 
to  come,  but  a  definitive  blast  of  his  will  already  fulfilled, ' 
and  at  the  instant  that  he  first  decreed  it ;  for,  to  his : 
eternity,  which  is  indivisible,  and  altogether,  the  last  trump 
is  already  sounded',  the  reprobates  in  the  flame,  and  the 
blessed  in  Abraham's  bosom.     St«  Peter^  speaks  modestly^ 
when  he  saith,  "  a  thousand  years  to  God  are  but  as  one 
day ;"   for,  to  speak  like  a  philosopher,   those  continued 
instances  of  time,  which  flow  into  a  thousand  years,  make 
not  to  him  one  moment.     What  to  us  is  to  come,  to  his 
eternity  is  present  ;^  his  whole  duration  being  but  one  per- 
manent point,  without  succession,  parts,  flux,  or  division. 

Sect.  xn. — ^There  is  no  attribute  that  adds  more  difficulty 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  where,  though  in  a  relative 
way  of  Father  and  Son,  we  must  deny  a  priority.  I  wonder 
how  Aristotle  could  conceive  the  world  eternal,  or  how  he 
could  make  good  two  eternities.  His  similitude,  of  a 
triangle  comprehended  in  a  square,  doth  somewhat  illustrate 
the  trinity  of  our  souls,  and  that  the  triple  uiiity  of  God ; 
for  there  is  in  us  not  three,  but  a  trinity  of,  souls  ;^  because 
there  is  in  us,  if  not  three  distinct  souls,  yet  diflering 
faculties,  that  can  and  do  subsist  apart  in  different  subjects, 
and  yet  in  us  are  thus  united  as  to  make  but  one  soul  and 

*  he  <mly  w,  <kc.]  Edts.  1642,  and  MSS.  W.,  W.2d:R.  read  thus ; 
''he  only  is  what  others  have  and  shall  be." — Hd. 

*  St,  Peter.]  So  all  the  JEdts,  The  MSS,  all  erroneously  read,  St. 
Paul.— jSa. 

?  preaent.]  peat  in  MS.  L, — Ed. 

"^  there  is  in  v>s  not  three,  but  a  trinity  of,  soiUs.']  The  Peripatetics 
held  that  men  had  three  distinct  souls  :  whom  the  hereticks,  the  Ano- 
maei,  and  the  Jacobites,  followed.  There  arose  a  great  dispute  about 
this  matter  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1276  ;  and  it  was  then  dettBimined 
agaipst  Aristotle.  Danama  Christ.  Eth.  Aih.  i.  cap.  4;  a,nd  Suarez,  in 
his  treatise  Ik  Causa  FormaU,  qucest.  An  dMmlwr  plures  formce  in  tmo 
c&mposito  f  affirmeth  there  was  a  synod  that  did  anathematize  all  who 
held  with  Aristotle  on  this  point. — K. 

MS,  W,  reads,  "  not  three  distinct  souls,  but,"  &c. — Ed. 
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sabstance.  If  one  soul  were  so  perfect  as  to  inform  three 
distinct  bodies,  that  were  a  petty  trinity.^  Gonceive  the 
I  distinct  number  of  three,  not  divided  nor  separated  bj  the 
/  intellect,  but  actually  comprehended  in  its  unity,  and  that  is 
a  perfect  trinity.  I  have  often  admired  the  mystical  way  of 
IVthagoras,^  and  the  secret  magick  of  numbers.^  "  Beware 
.  of  philosophy,"  is  a  precept  not  to  be  received  in  too  large  a 
sense  :^  for,  in  this  mass  of  nature,  there  is  a  set  of  things 
that  carry  in  their  front,  though  not  in  capital  letters,  yet  in 
stenography  and  short  characters,  something  of  divinity ; 
which,  to  wiser  reasons,  serve  as  luminaries  in  the  abyss  of 
knowledge,^  and,  to  judicious  beliefs,  as  scales  and  rundles 
to  mount  the  pinnacles  and  highest  pieces  of  divinity.  The 
severe  schools  shall  never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hermes,  that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the 
invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly,  but 
in  equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real  sub- 
stance in  that  invisible  fabrick. 

Sect.  xiii. — That  other  attribute,  wherewith  I  recveate 
my  devotion,  is  his  wisdom,  in  which  I  am  happy ;  and  for 
the  contemplation  of  this  only  do  not  repent  me  that  I  was 
bred  in  the  way  of  study.  The  advantage  I  have  of  the 
vulgar,  with  the  content  and  happiness  I  conceive  therein, 
is  an  ample  recompense  for  all  my  endeavours,  in  what  part 
of   knowledge  soever.^    Wisdom  is  his    most  beauteous 

«  petty  trinity. '\  So  MS.  R—Edts.  1642,  and  MS.  W.  read,  pretty 
trinity. — Ed. 

*  /  have  often  admired  the  mystical  way  of  Pytluigoraa.]  "  On  peat 
lire  en  Plutarque,  J)e  fside,  et  Osiride,  comment  Pythagore  nommoit  et 
ezpliquoit  le  chiffi«  avec  les  noms  des  Dieuz  :  on  pent  lire  aassi,  com- 
ment il  apprenoit  k  sea  disciples  k  jurer  par  le  chiffire,  dans  ces  fictions 
ou  sentences  dor^s  qu'il  nous  a  laiss^es." — Fr.  Tr. 

*  aaid  the  secret  magick  ofnvmbers.']  Moltkenius  refers  this  to  algebra 
and  cabbala ;  and  after  quoting,  on  the  latter  subject,  several  authors^ 
concludes  thus :  "  Optime  de  ea  scripsit  Rabbi  Joseph  Bar  Abraam,  in 
libro  cui  titulus,  JSortus  Noce.  De  hac  numerorum  magia  vide  et  Rob. 
Flud.  in  Hist.  Microscosmi  ;  tractat  ibi  multis,  de  magnis  numerorum 
mysteriis." — M. 

See  the  aii^icle  Cabbala  in  the  EncyclopSdie  M4thodiqv^. — Ed. 
«  in  too  large  a  sense.]    Edts.  1642  and  MSS.  W.  L.  &  K  read,   "in 
a  narrow  sense."— -Si. 

*  luminaries  in  the  abyss  of  knowledge.]  "Luminaries  in  the  ABC 
of  knowledge,"  in  MS.  L.—Ed. 

*  hnowUdge  soever,]    The  whole  of  the  succeeding  passage,  as  fiur  as 
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attribute :  no  man  can  attain  unto  it :  yet  Solomon  pleased  ^  I 
God  when  he  desired  it.  He  is  wise,  because  he  knows  all  ' 
things ;  and  he  knoweth  all  things,  because  he  made  them 
all :  but  his  greatest  knowledge  is  in  comprehending  that 
he  made  not,  that  is,  himself.  And  this  is  also  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  man:  Eor  this  do  I  honour  mj 
own  profession,  and  embrace  the  coimsel  even  of  the  devil 
himself:  had  he  read  such  a  lecture  in  Paradise  as  he  did 
at  Delphos,*  we  had  better  known  ourselves ;  nor  had  we 
stood  in  fear  to  know  him.  I  know  God  is  wise  in  all ; 
wonderful  An  what  we  conceive,  but  far  more  in  what  we 
comprehend  not :  for  we  behold  him  but  asquint,  upon 
reflex  or  shadow ;  our  understanding  is  dimmer^  than 
Moses's  eye ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  back  parts  or  lower 
side  of  his  divinity ;  therefore,  to  pry  into  the  maze  of  his 
coimsels,  is  not  only  folly  in  man,  but  presumption  even  in 
angels.^  Like  us,  they  are  his  servants,  not  his  senators  -J 
he  holds  no  counsel,  but  that  mystical  one  of  the  Trinity,  * 
wherein,  though  there  be  three  persons,  there  is  but  one 
mind  that  decrees  without  contradiction.  Nor  needs  he 
any  ;  his  actions  are  not  begot  with  deliberation ;  his  wis- 
dom naturally  knows  what's  best :  his  intellect  stands  ready 
iraught  with  the  superlative  and  purest  ideas  of  goodness  : 
consultation  and  election,  which  are  two  motions  in  us, 
make  but  one  in  him :  his  actions  springing  from  his  power 
at  the  first  touch  of  his  will.  These  are  contemplations 
metaphysical :  my  hiunble  speculations  have  another 
method,  and  are  content  to  trace  and  discover  those  expres- 
sions he  hath  left  in®  his  creatures,  and  the  obvious  eftects 
of  nature.  There  is  no  danger  to  profound^  these  mys- 
teries, no  scmctum  sanctorvm  in  philosophy.^  The  world 
*  Vv&di  ffiavTov.    Nosce  teipsiiin. 

the  corresponding  reference,  is  omitted  in  Edts.  1642,  and  in  MSS,  W, 
&  R.—Ed. 

«  diminer.^    So  in  MSS,  W.&R;  but  Edts.  1642  read,  divtTier.—Ed, 

*  in  cmgds.]    After  these  words,  MS.  L.  adds  the  following  clause  : 
"  there  is  no  thread  or  line  to  guide  us  in  that  labyrinth." — Ed. 

■^  not  his  seruitors,]    EdU.  1642  alone  read,  not  aervators. — Ed. 
®  expressions  he  hath  Uft  in."]    So  all  the  Editions.     The  passage 
stands  thus,    "  impressions  he  hath  left  on, "  in  the  MSS.  W.  L.  <fe  JK. — Ed, 
^  profound.]    EdU.  1642  and  the  MSS.  read,  propound.— Ed. 

*  scmctum  sanctorum,  <fec.]    MS,  L.  reads,   *'  salvation  in  philosophy, 
—Ed, 
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was  made  to  be  inhabited  bj  beasts,  but  studied  and  con- 
templated by  man  :^  'tis  the  debt  of  our  ^ason  we  owe 
unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not  being  beasts. 
Without  this,  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been, 
or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth  day,  when^  as  yet  there  was 
not  a  creature  that  could  conceive  or  say  there  was  a  world. 
The  wisdom  of  Gtod  receives  small  honour  from  those  vulgar 
heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity 
admire  his  works.  Those  highly^  magnify  him,  whose 
judicious  enquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research  into 
his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and,  learned 
admiration.^    Therefore, 

Search  while  thon  wilt ;  and  let  thy  reason  go. 

To  ransoiu  truth,  e*en  to  th'  abyss  below  ; 

Bally  the  scattered  causes ;  and  that  line 

Which  nature  twists  be  able  to  untwine. 

It  is  thy  Maker's  will ;  for  unto  none 

But  unto  reason  can  he  e'er  be  known. 

The  devils  do  know  thee  ;  but  those  danm'd  meteors 

Build  not  thy  glory,  but  confound  thy  creatures. 

Teach  my  endeayours  so  thy  works  to  read, 

That  learning  them  in  thee  I  may  pirooeed. 

Give  thou  my  reason  that  instructive  flight, 

"Whose  weary  wings  may  on  thy  hands  still  light. 

Teach  me  to  soar  aloft,  yet  ever  so. 

When  near  the  sun,  to  stoop  again  below. 

Thus  shall  my  humble  feathers  safely  hover, 

And,  though  near  earth,  more  than  the  heav'ns  discover. 

And  then  at  last,  when  homeward  I  shall  drive, 

Bich  with  the  spoils  of  nature,  to  my  hive. 

There  will  I  sit,  like  that  industrious  fly, 

Buzzing  thy  praises  ;  which  shall  never  die 

Till  death  abrupts  them,  and  succeeding  glory 

Bid  me  go  on  in  a  more  lasting  story. 

And  this  is  almost  all  wherein  an  humble  creature  may 

*  The  worldf  <kc.]  In  MS.  L.  this  clause  is  thus :  ''  The  world  was 
made  not  so  much  to  be  inhabited  by  men,  as  to  be  contemplated, 
studied,  and  known,  by  man." — Ed, 

'  Of  it  was  hefore  the  aixth  day,  when.]  EdU,  1642  read,  "as  it 
was  before,  at  the  first,  when."  MSS.  W.,  W.Ti  A  R,  r^  "as  it  was 
before  the  first,  when." — Ed. 

*  Those  %%.]    ThoM  ordy,  in  MS.  W.,  W.2A  R.—Ed. 

^  and  learned  admircUion^  The  succeeding  verses  and  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  section  are  not  in  Edts.  1642,  nor  in  the  MSS,  W.,  L. 
<fe  R.—Ed. 
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endeavour  to  requite,  and  some  way  to  retribute  unto  hia 
Creator :  for,  if  not  he  that  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  the  Eather,  shall  be  saved,  certainly  our 
wills  must  be  our  performances,  and  our  intents  make  out 
our  actions ;  otherwise  our  pious  labours  shall  find  anxiety 
in  our  graves,  and  our  beat  endeavours  not  hope,  but  fear, 
a  resurrection. 

Sect.  xrv. — There  is  but  one  first  cause,  and  four  second 
causes,  of  all  things.^  Some  are  without  efficient,  as  Q-od ; 
others  without  matter,  as  angels ;  some  without  form,  as 
the  first  matter:  but  ererj  essexice,  created  or  uncreated, 
hath  its  final  cause,  and  some  positive  end  both  of  its 
essence  and  operation.  This  is  the  cause  I  grope  after  in 
the  works  of  nature ;  on  this  hangs  the  providence  of  God. 
To  raise  so  beauteous  a  structure  as  the  world  and  the 
creatures  thereof  was  but  his  art ;  but  their  sundry  and 
divided  operations,  with  their  predestinated  ends,  are  from 
the  treasury  of  his  wisdom.  In  the  causes,  nature,  and 
affections,  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  there  is 
most  excellent  speculation  ;^  but,  to  profound  farther,  and 
to  contemplate  a  reason  why  his  providence  hath  so  dis- 
posed and  ordered  their  motions  in  that  vast  circle,  as  to 
conjoin  and  obscure  each  other,  is  a  sweeter  piece  of  reason, 
and  a  diviner  point  of  philosophy.  Therefore,  sometimes, 
and  in  some  things,^  there  appears  to  me  as  much  divinity 
in  Galen  his  books,  De  Usu  Partium,  as  in  Suarez's  Meta- 
physicks.  Had  Aristotle  been  as  curious  in  the  enquiry  of 
this  cause  as  he  was  of  the  other,  he  had  not  left  behind 
him  an  imperfect  piece  of  philosophy,  but  an  absolute  tract 
of  divinity. 

Sect.  xv. — Natura  nihil  agit  frtistra,  is  the  only  indis- 
putable axiom  in  philosophy.     There  are  no  grotesques  in 

^^ The/re  it  hut  one  first  cause,  cmd  fcwr  second  causes,  of  aU  thinffs.] 
Namely,  eglcient,  material,  fomud,  Bxid  final :  to  which,  as  Keck  remarks 
in  his  note  on  this  passage,  Plato  adds,  for  a  fifth,  exemplao'  or  idea. 
See  also  Baethvus  De  Consdatione,  lib.  iii.  met.  9,  and  St  Augustine,  lib. 
Ixxxiii.  qusBst.  46.  Mr.  Nat.  Carpenter,  in  his  Philosophia  Libera, 
affirmeth,  there  is  no  such  cause  as  that  which  they  call  HhefifMl  coMse, 
— See  Carpenter,  Philosophia  Libera,  Decad.  iii.  Ezercit.  b.-^Ed, 

^  moet  exodUmt  specuUxtion.'\  Add,  ''  and  most  sweet  philosophy  ;  " 
from  MS.  L^—Ed. 

wmetimes,  and  in  some  things,]    Not  in  MSS,  W.  ds  R, — Ed, 
z2 
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nature ;  not  any  thing  framed  to  fill  up  empty  cantons,  and 
unnecessary  spaces.  In  the  most  imperfect  creatures,  and 
such  as  were  not  preserved  in  the  ark,  but,  having  their 
seeds  and  principles  in  the  womb  of  nature,  are  every 
where,  where  the  power  of  the  sun  is, — ^in  these  is  the  wis- 
dom of  his  hand  discovered.  Out  of  this  rank  Solomon 
chose  the  object  of  his  admiration;  indeed,  what  reason 
)  may  not  go  to  school  to  the  wisdom  of  bees,  ants,  and 
spiders  ?  What  wise  hand  t^acheth  them  to  do  what 
reason  cannot  teach  us  ?'  S.uder  heads  stand  amazed  at 
those  prodigious  pieces  of  nature,  whales,  elephants,  drome- 
daries, and  camels ;  these,  I  confess,  are  the  colossnses  and 
majestick  pieces  of  her  hand ;  but  in  these  narrow  engines 
there  is  more  curious  mathematicks ;  and  the  civility  of 
these  little  citizens  more  neatly  sets  forth  the  wisdom  of 
their  Maker.  Who  admires  not  E^egio  Montanus  his  fly 
beyond  his  eagle  ;^  or  wonders  not  more  at  the  operation 
of  two  souls  in  those  little  bodies  than  but  one  in  the 
trunk  of  a  cedar  ?^  I  could  never  content  my  contempla- 
tion with  those  general  pieces  of  wonder,  the  flux-  and 
reflux  of  the  sea,  the  increase  of  Nile,  the  conversion  of 
th^  needle  to  the  north ;  and  have  studied  to  match  and 
parallel  those  in  the  more  obvious  and  neglected  pieces  of 
nature  which,  without  farther  travel,  I  can  do  in  the  cosmo- 
graphy of  myself.  We  carry  with  us  the  wonders  we  seek 
without  us ;  there  is  all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  in  us. 
We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of  nature,  which 

^  WkcU  wise  hand  teadietk,  <£rc.]  This  sentence  is  omitted  in  MS. 
L.—Ed. 

^  Who  admires  not,  tSsc]  Ihi  Bartas  celebrates  the  eagle  and  fly  of 
Kegio  Montanus,  in  his  poem;  6"*  jour,  6"*'  BenMdne. — Ed. 

'  or  tDonders  not  more  at  the  operation  of  two  toiils  in  those  UUU  bodies 
than  bvi  one  in  the  trunk  of  a  cedar.]  That  is,  the  vegetative  ;  which, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  is  supposed  to  be  in  trees,  though 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoicks  would  not  aUow  any  soul  in  plants  ;  hut 
Empedocles  and  Plato  allowed  them  not  only  a  vegetative  soul,  but 
affirmed  them  to  be  animals.  The  Manichees  went  fieirther,  and  attri- 
buted so  much  of  the  rational  soul  to  them,  that  they  accounted 
it  homicide  to  gather  either  the  flowers  or  fruit,  as  St.  Augustine 
reports. — K. 

In  MS.  L.  this  clause  is  added  ;  "  or  what  wise  man  teacheth  them 
to  do,  what  nature  cannot  teach  us  ? " — Ed. 
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he  that  studies  wisely  leams,  in  a  compendium,  what  others 
labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  and  endless  volume. 

Sect.  xvi. — Thus  there  are  two  books  from  whence  I  col- 
lect my  divinity.  Besides  that  written  one  of  Q-od,  another 
of  his  servant,  nature,  that  universal  and  publick  manuscript, 
that  lies  expansed^  unto  the  eyes  of  aU.  Those  that  never 
saw  him  in  the  one  have  discovered  him  in  the  other :  this 
was  the  scripture  and  theology  of  the  heathens;  the  natural 
motion  of  the  sun  made^hem  more  admire  him  than  its 
supernatural  station  did  the  children  of  Israel.^  The  ordi- 
nary effects  of  nature  wrought  more  admiration  in  them 
than,  in  the  other,  all  his  miracles.  Surely  the  heathens 
knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these  mystical  letters 
than  we  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these 
common  hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from 
the  flowers  of  nature.  Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore 
the  name  of  nature  ;  which  I  define  not,''vrith  the  schools, 
to  be  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  but  that  straight  and 
regular  line,  that  settled  and  constant  course  the  wisdom 
of  Gtod  hath  ordained  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  according 
to  their  several  kinds.  To  make  a  revolution  every  day  is  i 
tbe  nature  of  the  sun,  because  of  that  necessary  course  | 
which  God  hath  ordained  it,  from  which  it  cannot  swerve 
but  by  a  faculty  from  that  voice  which  first  did  give  it 
motion.  Now  this  course  of  nature  God  seldom  alters  or 
perverts  ;  but,  like  an  excellent  artist,  hath  so  contrived  his 
work,  that,  with  the  self-same  instrument,  without  a  new 
creation,  he  may  effect  his  obscurest  designs.  Thus  hef 
sweeteneth  the  water  with  a  wood,^  preserveth  the  creatures 
in  the  ark,^  which  the  blast  of  his  mouth  might  have  as  easily 
created ; — for  God  is  like  a  skilful  geometrician,  who,  when 
more  easily,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  compass,  he  might 
describe  or  divide  a  right  line,  had  yet  rather  do  this  in  a 

3  expcmsed,]    Thus,  in  MS.  W.  ;  exposed,  in  Edts,  1642  and  in  MS, 
L.  ;  eoapoimded  in  MS.  R.  ;  expanded  in  MS.  W.  2. — Ed. 

*  did  the  children  of  Israel.]    MS.  L.  gives  this  very  singular  read- 
iflg,  *'  did  the  wHd  Israelites." — Ed. 

*  with  a  wood^    See  Eocod.  xv.  25.     In  MS.  R.  the  words  vfith  a 
wood  are  omitted,  Ed^.  1672  and  78  read  word. — Ed. 

^  ark.]    See  Gen.  vii.  viii. — Ed. 
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circle  or  longer  way,  according  to  the  constituted  and  forelaid^ 
principles  of  his  art :  yet  this  rule  of  his  he  doth  some- 
times pervert,  to  acquaint  the  worid  with  his  prerogative, 
lest  the  arrogancy  of  our  reason  should  question  his  power, 
and  conclude  he  could  not.*  And  thus  I  call  the  effects  of 
nature  the  works  of  God,  whose  hand  and  instrument  she 
only  is  ;  and  therefore,  to  ascribe  his  actions  unto  her  is  to 
devolve  the  honour  of  the  principal  agent  upon  the  instru- 
ment; which  if  with  reason  we  may  do,  then  let  our 
hammers  rise  up  and  boast  they  have  built  our  houses,  and 
our  pens  receive  the  honour  of  our  writings.  I  hold  there 
is  a  general  beauty  in  the  works  of  God,  and  therefore  no 
deformity  in  any  kind  of  species  or  creature  whatsoever. 
I  cannot  tell  by  what  logick  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or  an 
elephant  ugly ;  they  being  created  in  those  outward  shapes 
and  figures  which  best  express  the  actions  of  their  inward 
forms ;  and  having  passed  that  general  visitation  of  God, 
who  saw  that  all  that  he  had  made  was  good,  that  is,  con- 
formable to  his  will,  which  abhors  deformity,  and  is  the  rule 
of  order  and  beauty.  There  is  no  deformity  but  in  mon- 
strosity; wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  kind  of 
\  beauty;  nature  so  ingeniously  contriving  the  irregular 
\  parts,  as  they  become  sometimes  more  remarkable  than  the 
principal  fabrick.  To  speak  yet  more  narrowly,  there  was 
never  anything  ugly  or  mis-shapen,  but  the  chaos;  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no  deformity, 
i  because  no  form ;  nor  was  it  yet  impregnate^  by  the  voice  of 
God.  Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art  with 
nature;  they  being  both  the  servants  of  his  providence. 
Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were  the  world  now  as  it 
was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath 
made  oi^e  world,  and  art  another.  In  brief^  all  things  are 
artificial ;  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God.^ 


*  fordaidJ]  Thus  in  MS.  W, ;  foresaid,  in  MS,  L, ;  ctforesaid  in  Edts, 
1642.— jE-d. 

*  cotdd  not.']  The  remainder  of  this  section  is  wanting  in  MS. 
L.—Ed, 

*  nor  was  it  yet  impregiidte.'X  In  Edts.  1642,  these  words  are  omitted. 
In  MSS.  W,  <fc  R,  there  is  a  blank  instead  of  them ; — thus  :  "  because 
no  form by  the  voice  of  God." — Ed, 

'  for  nature  is  the  aH  of  Qod,"]    Hobbes  has  adopted  these  very  words 
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'  Sect.  xtii. — ^This  is  the  ordinary  and  open  way  of  his 
providence,  which  art  and  industry  have  in  good  part  dis- 
covered ;  whose  effects  we  may  foretell  without  an  oracle. 
To  foreshow  these  is  not  prophecy,  but  prognostication.^ 
There  is  another  way,  full  of  meanders  and  labyrinths, 
whereof  the  devil  and  spirits  have  no  exact  ephemerides : 
and  that  is  a  more  particular  and  obscure  method  of  his 
providence ;  directing  the  operations  of  individual  and  single 
essences :  this  w©  call  fortune ;'  that  serpentine  and  crooked 
line,  whereby  he  draws  those  actions  his  wisdom  intends  in 
a  more  unknown  and  secret  way ;  this  cryptic  and  involved 
method  of  his  providence  have  I  ever  aamired ;  nor  can  I 
relate  the  history  of  my  life,  the  occurrences  of  my  days,  the 
escapes,  or  dangers,  and  hits  of  chance,  with  a  hezo  las  manos 
to  Fortune,  or  a  bare  gramercy  to  my  good  stars.  Abraham 
might  have  thought  the  ram  in  the  thicket  came  thither  by 
accident :  human  reason  would  have  said,  that  mere  chance 
conveyed  Moses  in  the  ark  to  the  sight  of  Pharoah's  daughter. 
What  a  labyrinth  is  there  in  the  story  of  Joseph !  able  to 
convert  a  stoick.  Surely  there  are  in  every  man's  life  certain 
rubs,  doublings,  and  wrenches,  which  pass  a  while  imder  the 
effects  of  chance  ;  but  at  the  last,  well  examined,  prove  the 
mere  hand  of  Gt)d.  'Twas  not  dumb  chance  that,  to  dis- 
cover the  fougade,  or  powder  plot,  contrived  a  miscarriage 
in  the  letter.^  I  like  the  victory  of  '88  the  better  for  that 
one  occurrence  which  our  enemies  imputed  to  our  dishonour^ 
and  the  partiality  of  fortune ;  to  wit,  the  tempests  and  con- 
in  the  first  line  of  his  introduction  to  Leviathan  ;  or  the  Matter,  Fomty 
<md  Power,  of  a  Commomoeakh,  <fec. — Ed, 

^  prognostication.]    **  A  bare  prognostication"  in  MS.  L. — Ed. 

*  'Twoi  not  dvmh  chcmce  that,  to  discover  the  fougade,  or  powder  plot, 
contrived  a  miscarriage  in  the  letter."]  In  the  Edts.  1642,  and  MSS.  W. 
<b  R,,  this  sentence  stands  thus :  " '  Twas  not  a  mere  chance  to  discover 
the  or  powder  treason,  by  a  miscarriage  of  the  letter."    MS.  W, 

2,  reads,   "  'TVas  not  a  mere  chance  to  discover  the  or  powder 

treason,  contrived  by  a  miscarriage  of  the  letter," — ^but  this  is,  no  doubt, 
a  Mae  reading.  The  author  meant  to  say  Twas  not  dumb  chance  that, 
to  discover  the  fougade  or  powder  plot,  contrived  a  (i.e.  its)  miscarriage 
in  (i.e.  hp  means  of)  the  letter. 

The  term  fougade  is  thus  explained  in  Todd's  Johnson  :  "  a  sort  of 
little  mine  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  scarce  more  than  ten  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  deep,  dug  under  some  work  or  fortification,  and  charged  with 
barrels  or  sacks  of  gunpowder  to  blow  it  up,  and  covered  over  with 
earth."— j5a. 
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trariety  of  winds.  King  Philip  did  not  detract  from  the 
nation,  when  he  said,  he  sent  his  armada  to  fight  with  men, 
and  not  to  combat  with  the  winds.  Where  there  is  a  mani- 
fest disproportion  between  the  powers  and  forces  of  two 
several  agents,  upon  a  maxim  of  reason  we  may  promise  the 
victory  to  the  superior:  but  when  unexpected  accidents 
slip  in,  and  unthought-of  occurrences  intervene,  these  must 
proceed  from  a  power  that  owes  no  obedience  to  those 
axioms ;  where,  as  in  the  writing  upon  the  wall,  we  may 
behold  the  hand,  but  see  not  the  spring  that  moves  it.  The 
success  of  that  petty  province  of  Holland  (of  which  the 
Grand  Seignior  proudly  said,  if  they  should  trouble  him,  as 
they  did  the  Spaniard,  he  would  send  his  men  with  shovels 
and  pickaxes,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea)  I  cannot  altogether 
ascribe  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people,  but  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  hath  disposed  them  to  such  a  thriving 
genius ;  and  to  the  will  of  his  providence,  that  dispenseth 
his  favour^  to  each  country  in  their  preordmate  season.  All 
cannot  be  happy  at  once ;  for,  because  the  glory  of  one  state 
depends  upon  the  ruin  of  another,  there  is  a  revolution  and 
vicissitude  of  their  greatness,  and  must  obey  the  swing  of 
that  wheel,^  not  moved  by  intelligences,  but  by  the  hand  of 
God,  whereby  all  estates  arise  to  their  zenith  and  vertical 
points,  according  to  their  predestinated  periods.  For  the 
lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  commonwealths  and  the  whole 
tV^orld,  run  not  upon  a  helix  that  still  enlargeth ;  but  on  a 
circle,  where,  arriving  to  their  meridian,  they  decline  in 
obscurity,  and  fall  under  the  horizon  again. 

Sect,  xviii. — These  must  not  therefore  be  named  the 
effects  of  fortune^  but  in  a  relative  way,  and  as  we  term  the 
works  of  nature.  It  was  the  ignorance  of  man's  reason  that 
begat  this  very  name,  and  by  a  careless  term  miscalled  the 
providence  of  God :  for  there  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to 

*  dispenseth  his  favour.]  Thus  MS.  R,  ds  L.  It  is  evidently  the 
better  reading  ;  and  is  therefore  adopted,  though  against  MS.  W.  and 
all  the  editions,  which  have,  ''disposethher  favour."  MS.  W,  2,  reads, 
"  dispenseth  her  favour," — Ed. 

*  jOTf  because  the  glory,  <kc.]  In  MS.  L,  the  passage  stands  thus : 
''for,  besides  that  the  gloiy  of  one  state  depends  upon  the  ruin  of 
another,  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  their  greatnest^  which 
must  obey  the  swing  of  that  wheel." — Ed. 

^  fortune.]  Nature,  in  Edts.  1642,  and  in  MSS.  W.  <fc  Ji.—Ed, 
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Operate  in  a  loose  and  straggling  way ;  nor  any  effect  what- 
soever but  hath  its  warrant  from  some  universal  or  superior 
cause.  "lis  not  a  ridiculous  devotion  to  say  a  prayer  before 
a  game  at  tables ;  for,  even  in  sortileges®  and  matters  of 
greatest  uncertainty,  there  is  a  settled  andpreordered  course 
of  effects.  It  is  we  that  are  blind,  not  fortune.  Because 
our  eye  is  too  dim  to  discover  the  mystery  of  her  effects,  we 
foolishly  paint  her  blind,  and  hoodwink  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty.  I  cannot  justify  that  contemptible  proverb, 
that  "fools  only  are  fortunate;'*  or  that  insolent  parodox, 
that  "  a  wise  man  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune ;"  much  less 
those  opprobrious  epithets  of  poets, — ^whore,  bawd,  and 
strumpet.*  'Tis,  I  confess,  the  common  fate  of  men  of 
singular  gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those  of  fortune ; 
which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the  spirit  of  wiser  judgments 
who  thoroughljr  understand  the  justice  of  this  proceeding ; 
and,  being  enriched  with  higher  donatives,  cast  a  more  care- 
less eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a  most  unjust 
ambition,  to  desire  to  engross  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty, 
not  to  be  content  with  the  goods  of  mind,  without  a  posses- 
sion of.  those  of  body  or  fortune :  and  it  is  an  error,  worse 
than  heresy,  to  adore  these  complimental  and  circumstantial 
pieces  of  felicity,  and  undervalue  those  perfections  and 
essential  points  of  happiness,  wherein  we  resemble  our 
Maker.  To  wiser  desires  it  is  satisfaction  enough  to  deserve, 
though  not  to  enjoy,  the  favours  of  fortune.  Let  providence 
provide  for  fools :  'tis  not  partiality,  but  equity,  in  G-od,  who 
deals  with  us  but  as  our  natural  parents.  Those  that  are 
able  of  body  and  mind  he  leaves  to  their  deserts ;  to  those 
of  weaker  merits  he  imparts  a  larger  portion ;  and  pieces  out 
the  defect  of  one  by  the  excess  of  the  other.  Thus  have  we 
no  just  quarrel  with  nature  for  leaving  us  naked ;  or  to  envy 
the  horns,  hoofs,  skins,  and  furs  of  other  creatures ;  being 
provided  with  reason,  that  can  supply  them  all.^  We  need 
not  labour,  with  so  many  arguments,  to   confute  judicial 

^  8(yrtilege8,]  See  this  subject  treated  in  a  masterly  manner^  in 
Gataker's  treatise  on  Lots. — J.  C. 

^'muck  leu,  dec]  In  MS.  L.  the  passage  stands  thus,  "much  less 
that  scurrilous  language  of  poets,  that  Fortune  is  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a 
strumpet." — Ed. 

*  ihoA  can  supply  them  cbU.]    Here  terminates  MS.  L. — Ed. 
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astrology ;  for,  if  there  be  a  truth  therein,  it  doth  not  injure 
divinity.  If  to  be  bom  under  Mercury  disposeth  us  to  be 
witty  ;  under  Jupiter  to  be  wealthy ;  I  do  not  owe  a  knee 
unto  these,  but  imto  thafc  merciful  hand  that  hath  ordered 
my  indifferent  and  uncertain  nativity  unto  such  benevblous 
aspects.  Those  that  hold,  that  all  things  are  governed  by 
fortune,  had  not  erred,  had  they  not  persisted  there.  The 
Bomans,  that  erected  a  temple  to  Fortune,  acknowledged 
therein,  though  in  a  blinder  way,  somewhat  of  divinity  ;  for, 
in  a  wise  supputation,  all  things  begin  and  end  in  the 
Almighty.  There  is  a  nearer  way  to  heaven  than  Homer's 
chain  ;^  an  easy  logick  may  conjoin  a  heaven  and  earth  in 
one  argument,  and,  with  less  than  a  sorites,^  resolve  all 
things  to  G-od.  For  though  we  christen  eflSscts  by  their 
most  sensible  and  nearest  causes,  yet  is  Gh>d  the  true  and 
infallible  cause  of  all ;  whose  concourse,  though  it  be  general, 
yet  doth  it  subdivide  itself  into  the  particular  actions  of 
every  thing,  and  is  that  spirit,  by  which  each  singular  essence 
not  only  subsists,  but  performs  its  operation. 

Sect.  xix.  The  bad  construction  and  perverse  comment 
on  these  pair  of  second  causes,  or  visible  hands  of  Gk)d,  have 
perverted  the  devotion  of  many  unto  atheism;  who,  for- 
getting the  honest  advisoes  of  faith,  have  listened  unto  the 
conspiracy  of  passion  and  reason.  I  have  therefore  always 
endeavoured  to  compose  those  feuds  and  angry  dissensions 
between  affection,  faith,  and  reason :  for  there  is  in  our  soul 
a  kind  of  triumvirate,  or  triple  government  of  three  com- 
petitors, which  distracts  the  peace  of  this  our  commonwealth 
not  less  than  did  that  other^  the  state  of  Eome. 

As  reason  is  a  rebel  unto  faith,  so  passion  unto  reason. 
As  the  propositions  of  feith  seem  absurd  imto  reason,  so 
the  theorems  of  reason  imto  passion  and  both  unto  reason ; 
yet  a  moderate  and  peaceable  discretion  may  so  state  and 
order  the  matter,  that  they  may  be  all  kings,  and  yet  make 
but  one  monarchy :  every  one  exercising  his  sovereignty  and 

•  ffomer's  cham.']  See  ffomer*8  Iliad,  viii.  18. — PlaJton,  ITveat,  vol. 
ii.  p.  71.     Ed.  Bipont.  Luei<mi  Jup.  Trag,  46. — Ed. 

'  a  sorUe^  Thus  in  Ed.  1642,  O.  and  in  the  authorized  editions : — 
Ed.  1642,  W^  has  it  Astmtes. 

A  8<mtea  is  an  argument  where  one  proposition  is  accumulated  on 
another. — Ed. 

*  ngtUas  than  did  thxU  Mer.]    Vide  Flor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. — Ed, 
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prerogative  in  a  due  time  and  place,  according  to  the 
restraint  and  limit  of  circumstance.  There  are,  as  in  phi- 
losophy, so  in  divinity,  sturdy  doubts,  and  boisterous  objec- 
tions, wherewith  the  unhappiness  of  our  knowledge  too 
nearly  acquainteth  us.  More  of  these  nd  man  hath  known 
than  myself;  which  I  confess  I  conquered,  not  in  a  martial 
posture,  but  on  my  knees.*  For  our  endeavours  are  not 
only  to  combat  witn  doubts,  but  always  to  dispute  with  the 
devil.  The  villany  of  that  spirit  takes  a  hint  of  infidelity 
from  our  studies  ;  and,  by  demonstrating  a  neutrality  in  one 
way,  makes  us  mistrust  a  miracle  in  another.  Thus,  having 
perused  the  Archidoxes,  and  read  the  secret  sympathies^  ci 
things,  he  would  dissuade  my  belief  from  the  miracle  of  the 
brazen  serpent  ;^  make  me  conceit  that  image  worked  by 
sympathy,  and  was  but  an  Egyptian  trick,  to  cure  their 
diseases  without  a  miracle.  Again,  having  seen  some 
experiments  of  bitumen,^  and  having  read  far  more  of 
naphtha,^  he  whispered  to  my  curiosity  the  fire  of  the  altar 

^  knees.']  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  wanting  in  EdU.  1642,  and 
inMSS.  W,d!E.'^Ed, 

*  Thus,  hamng  perused,  <£;c.]  Paracelsus,  and  many  others,  have  writ 
upon  this  subject,  and  pretended  to  cure  wounds  by  anointing  the  instru- 
ment that  made  them  with  a  certain  ointment.  Our  countryman.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  entitled, 
A  JHseowrte  upon  the  Sympathetic  Powder,  wherein  he  relates  very  many 
strange  stories  of  its  wonderful  effects. — Edit,  1736. 

^  he  would  dissuade  my  belirf,  i&c]  See  Coqucsvim,  m  Aug,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  8. — K, 

•  bitum^en.]  The  common  asphaltum,  or  Jew's  pitch,  is  proper 
bitumen;  It  is  commonly  used  for  paying  the  seams  of  vessels  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  Levant ;  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
embalming  mummies,  as  we  shall  take  another  occasion  to  observe. — Ed. 

^  naphma.]  Naphtha  is  a  bituminous  oil,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
thin,  fluid,  light,  transparent,  odoriferous,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and 
very  inflammable.  By  long  exposure  to  air,  and  other  circumstances, 
it  passes  into  a  second  variety,  called  petrolium. — Ed. 

"  ]p)Ue  pent  de  loin  attirer  le  feu  k  soi,  enflammant  tout  ensemble  I'air, 
qui  est  Ub  aux  environs  ;  et  m^me  elle  pent  brCLler  au  milieu  de  Teau. 
C'^toit  la  coutume  de  s'en  servir  en  Sicile  dans  les  lanternes,  au  lieu 
d'huile.  Plutarque  raconte,  dans  la  Yie  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,  que  les 
Babyloniens  lui  y  voulant  &ire  voir  la  force  de  ce  naphtha,  en  avoient 
seme  ou  jet^  quelques  gouttes  dans  quelques  rues  de  la  ville,  et  princi- 
palement  aux  environs  de  sou  palais,  et  que  venant  Ik  aupr^s  avec  un 
flambeau,  il  commen9a  k  brdler  et  k  s'enflammer  tellement,  que  toutes 
les  rues  qui  en  ^toient  parsem^  toutes  paroissoient  en  feu  et  en 
flammes."— iiV.  Tr. 
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might  be  natural,  and  bade  me  mistrust  a  miracle  in  Elias, 
when  he  intrenched  the  altar  round  with  water :  for  that 
inflammable  substance  yields  not  easily  imto  water,  but 
flames  in  the  arms  of  its  antagonist.^  And  thus  would  he 
inveigle  my  belief  to  think  the  combustion  of  Sodom  might 
be  natural,^  and  that  there  was  an  asphaltick  and  bituminous 
nature  in  that  lake  before  the  fire  of  Gomorrah.^  I  know 
that  manna  is  now  plentifully  gathered  in  Calabria;  and 
Josephus  tells  me,  in  his  days  it  was  as  plentiful  in  Arabia. 
The  devil  therefore  made  tne  query,  **  where  was  then  the 
miracle  in  the  days  of  Moses  ?  "  The  Israelites  saw  but  that, 
in  his  time,  which  the  natives  of  those  countries  behold  in 
ours.  Thus  the  devil  played  at  chess  with  me,  and,  yielding 
a  pawn,  thought  to  gain  a  queen  of  me ;  taking  advantage 
of  my  honest  endeavours ;  and,  whilst  I  laboured  to  raise 
the  structure  of  my  reason,  he  strove  to  tmdermine  the 
edifice  of  my  faith. 

Sect.  xx. — Neither  had  these  or  any  other  ever  such 
advantage  of  me,  as  to  incline  me  to  any  point  of  infidelity 
or  desperate  positions  of  atheism;  for  I  have  been  these 
many  years  of  opinion  there  was  never  any.  Those  that 
held  religion  was  the  difference  of  man  from  beasts,  have 
spoken  probably,  and  proceed  upon  a  principle  as  inductive 
as  the  other.  That  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  that  denied  the 
providence  of  God,  was  no  atheism,  but  a  magnificent  and 
high-strained  conceit  of  his  majesty,  which  he  deemed  too 
sublime  to  mind  the  trivial  actions  of  those  inferior  creatures. 
That  fatalnecessity  of  thestoicks  is  nothing  but  the  immutable 
law  of  his  will.  Those  that  heretofore  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  condemned  but  as  hereticks  ; 
and  those  that  now  deny  our  Saviour,  though  more  than 
hereticks,  are  not  so  much   as  atheists :  for,  though  they 

*  cmd  hade  me  mistrust  a  mmicle  in  Mias,  <kc.]  The  history  is  1  Kings 
zviii.  It  should  be  Elijah.  The  author,  in  Pseudodox.  lib.  vU.  cap. 
15,  showeth  it  was  not  performed  naturally  ;  it  was  (as  he  saith)  a  per- 
fect miracle. — K, 

•  ike  comJbmtion  of  Sodom  might  be  ntttwral.]  Oen,  xix.  24. — ^Vide  et 
Strdbonem,  1.  xvi.  jToc.  Hist,  lib.  y.  ch.  7.  Solimmn,  Ed.  ScUmas,  c.  86, 
L*Itvnerario  di  Lwdov.  di  BarihemM,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. — Ed, 

i  Utumiawus  nature  vn  tha4  lake  before  thejiref  <kcJ]  Strabo,  in  his  16th 
chapter,  says,  "It  was  reported  that  this  lake  was  not  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  followed  by  an  earthquake." — Ed, 
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deny  two  persons  in  the  Trinity,  they  hold,  as  we  do,  there 
is  but  one  God. 

That  villain  and  secretary  of  hell,  that  composed  that 
miscreant  piece  of  the  three  impostors,  though  divided  from 
all  religions,  and  neither  Jew,  Turk,  nor  Christian,  was 
not  a  positive  atheist.  I  confess  every  country  hath  its 
Machiavel,  every  age  its  Lucian,  whereof  common  heads  must 
not  hear,  nor  more  advanced  judgments  too  rashly  venture 
on*  It  is  the  rhetorick  of  Satan ;  and  may  pervert  a  loose 
or  prejudicate  belief. 

Sect.  xxi. — I  confess  I  have  perused  them  aU,  and  can 
discover  nothing  that  may  startle  a  discreet  belief;  yet  are 
their  heac^s  carried  off  vrith  the  wind  and  breath  of  such 
motives.  I  remember  a  doctor  in  physick,  of  Italy,  who 
could  not  perfectly  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
because  Galen  seemed  to  make  a  doubt  thereof.  With 
another  I  was  familiarly  acquainted,  in  France,  a  divine, 
and  a  man  of  singular  parts,  that  on  the  same  point  was 
so  plunged  and  gravelled  with  three  lines  of  Seneca,^  that 
all  our  antidotes,  drawn  from  both  Scripture  and  philosophy, 
could  not  expel  the  poison  of  his  error.  There  are  a  set  of 
heads  that  can  credit  the  relations  of  mariners,  yet  ques- 
tion the  testimonies  of  Saint  Paul:  and  peremptorily 
maintain^  the  traditions  of  ^lian  or  Pliny ;  yet,  m  his- 
tories of  Scripture,  raise  queries  and  objections  :  believing 
no  more  than  they  can  parallel  in  humane  authors.  I  con- 
fess there  are,  in  Scripture,  stories  that  do  exceed  the  fables 
of  poets,^  and,  to  a  captious  reader,  sound  like  Oaragantua 

*  three  lines  of  Seneca.]  viz. — 

An  toti  morimur !  nullaque  pars  manet 

Nostri, 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaqne  mors  nihil. 

Mors  individua  est  noxia  corpori, 

Nee  parcens  animse.  * 

^  ^peremptorily  maiaUam,  <&€.]  See  this  aigument  used  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  towards  the  close  of  the  dedication  of  his  Dwine  Zegaium. 

—J.  a 

4  there  a/re,  in,  Scripture,  stories  that  do  exceed  the  f  aides  of  poets.]  So 
the  author  of  Itdig,  LaSci,  **  Certe  mira  admodum  in  S.  S.  plusquam 
in  reliquis  omnibus  historiis  traduntur ; "  (and  then  he  concludes  him- 
self, with  the  author)  "Sed  qu»  non  retundunt  intellectum,  sed 
exercent. — K, 
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or  Bevis.*  Search  all  the  legends  of  times  past,  and  the 
fabulous  conceits  of  these  present,  and  'twill  be  hard  to 
find  one  that  deserves  to  carry  the  buckler  unto  Sampson ; 
yet  is  all  this  of  an  easy  possibility,  if  we  conceive  a  divine 
concourse,  or  an  influence  but  from  the  Kttle  finger  of  the 
Almighty.  It  is  impossible  that,  either  in  the  discourse  of 
man  or  in  the  infallible  voice  of  Gh)d,  to  the  weakness  of 
our  apprehensions  there  should  not  appear  irregularities, 
contraictions,  and  antinomies :  myself  coidd  show  a  cata- 
logue of  doubts,  never  yet  imagined  nor  questioned,  as 
I  know,  which  are  not  resolved  at  the  first  hearing ;  not 
fantastick  (queries  or  objections  of  air;  for  I  caonot  hear  of 
atoms  in  divinity.  I  can  read  the  historf  of  the  pigeon 
that  was  sent  out  of  the  ark,  and  returned  no  more,  yet  not 
question  how  she  found  out  her  mate  that  was  left  behind : 
that  Lazarus  was  FBiaed  from  the  dead,  yet  not  demand  where, 
in  the  interim,  his  soul  awaited;  or  raise  a  law-case, 
whether  his  heir  might  lawfully  detain  his  inheritance 
bequeathed  unto  him  by  his  death,  and  he,  though  restored 
to  life,  have  no  plea  or  title  urfbo  his  former  possessions. 
"Whether  Eve  was  framed  out  of  the  left  side  of  Adam, 
I  dispute  not ;  because  I  stand  not  yet  assured  which  is  the 
right  side  of  a  man ;  or  whether  there  be  any  such  dis- 
tinction in  nature.  That  she  was  edified  out  of  the  rib  of 
Adam,  I  believe  ;  yet  raise  no  question  who  shall  arise  with 
that  rib  at  the  resurrection.*  Whether  Adam  was  an  her- 
maphrodite, as  the  rabbins  contend  upon  the  letter  of  the 
text ;  because  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  there  should  be  an 
hermaphrodite  before  there  was  a  woman,  or  a  composition 
of  two  natures,  before  there  was  a  second  composed.^ 
Likewise,  whether  the  world  was  created  in  autumn,  sum- 
mer, or  the  spring  ;^  because  it  was  created  in  them  all : 

*  Oaragantua  or  Bevu."]  For  the  former  see  RaJbdais  ;  for  the  latter, 
Syr  Bern  of  Southampton. — Ed. 

^  Thai  she  was  edxHed^  Ac.'\  This  sentence  is  wanting  in  Edts,  1642, 
and  in  M88.  W.  <fc  R, 

On  the  subject,  see  Pseudodoxia  Bpidemica,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. — Ed, 

^  as  the  rabhms,  <fec.]    Wanting  in  MS.  R. — Ed, 

^  whether  the  world  was  created  i/n  autumnf  summer  or  the  spriiiff.'] 
Two  learned  poets  of  antiquity  are  of  opinion  that  it  begins  in  spring  ; — 
Lucretms,  lib.  v.  800,  816  ; —  VirffU.  (horg.  lib.  ii.  336.  But  there  is  a 
difference  respecting  it  among  church  doctors  ;  some  agreeing  with  these 
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for,  wbatsoever  sign  the  sun  possesseth,  those  four  seasons 
are  actually  existent.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  luminary  to 
distinguish  the  several  seasons  of  the  year;  all  which  it 
makes  at  one  time  in  the  whole  earth,  and  successive  in  any 
part  thereof  There  are  a  bundle  of  curiosities,  not  only  in 
philosophy,  but  in  divinity,  proposed  and  discussed  by  men 
of  most  supposed  abilities,  which  indeed  are  not  wortny  our 
vacant  hours,  much  less  our  serious  studies.  Pieces  only 
fit  to  be  placed  in  PantagruePs  library,®  or  bound  up  with 
Tartaretus,  De  Modo  Caccmdi,^ 

Sect.  xxii. — These  are  niceties  that  become  not  those 
that  peruse  so  serious  a  mystery.  There  are  others  more 
gen^erally  questioned,  and  called  to  the  bar,  yet,  methinks, 
of  an  easy  and  possible  truth. 

'Tis  ridiculous  to  put  off  or  drown  the  general  flood 

poets,  and  some  affirming  the  time  to  be  autumn.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
was  not  crated  in  any  one,  but  in  all,  of  the  seasons,  as  the  author  saith 
here,  and  hath  shown  at  large,  Psefudodox.  Epid.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. — K. 

®  m  PemtagrrteVs  library7\  That  of  St.  Victor,  described  by  Panta- 
gruel,  MaJbd,  torn.  ii.  cap.  7. — Ed, 

*  or  hound  wp  wUh  Tartarettis,  De  Modo  Cacandi.]  The  work  here 
alluded  to,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  imagmary  work  here 
alluded  to,  Is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  French  commentator  on  the  works  of 
Babelais.  *'  (Pierre  Tartaret).  II  &udroit  recourir  aux  regltres  de  la 
Sorbonne  pour  pouvoir  dire  au  juste  en  quel  terns  vivoit  ce  docteur,  dont 
tout  le  m^rite  consista  autrefois  k  raffiner  encore  et  k  ench^rir  sur  les 
ridicules  subtilit^z  de  Jean  Scot,  dans  nne  infinite  de  questions 
quodlibitaires  et  autres  matibres,  oil  Tartaret  s'ezeT9a  avec  tant  de 
t^m^rit^,  souvent  mdme  avec  tant  d'impi^t^,  que  H.  Etienne  met  le 
Sorbbniste  Tartaret  au  nombre  de  ces  malheureuz  qui  avec  le  terns 
avoient  £ut  revivre  par  leurs  Merits  le  detestable  ivcmgUe  itemd  qu'an- 
ciennement  les  moines  mendians  oppos^nt  aux  Yaudois  et  k  lemr 
doctrine.  Les  Contes  d'Eutrapel,  chap.  26,  parlent  d'une  dispute  de 
ce  Tartaret  avec  Mandeston,  autre  quodlib^taire  de  cette  matson,  sur 
la  prononciation  du  mot  miMf  laquelle  dispute  ftit  assoupie  par  le  gram- 
mairien  Oaillard.  Seroit-ce  par  rapport  aux  ordures  et  aux  blasphemes 
qui  ^toient  sortis  en  si  grand  nombre  de  la  plume  et  de  la  bouche  de 
Tartaret,  ou  k  propos  de  la  vicieuse  cofltume  qu'avoit  peut-dtre  oe 
docteur,  de  dire  et  d'^crire  chi  pour  hi  dans  le  mot  mihi,  que  Eabelais 
lui  attribue  un  livre  d*uu  sujet  si  yilain  ?  L'un  et  Tautre  est  possible  ; 
mais  selon  moi  I'auteur  Vj  considbre  principalement  comme  disciple  de 
ce  mdme  Jean  Scot  qu  etL  egard  aux  iscandaleuses  mati^res  par  lui 
remu^es,  le  peinti-e  Holbein  avoit  d^jlh  plaisamment  represents,  comme 
rendant  Tame  par  la  bouche,  sous  la  figure  d'un  en&nt  gttUta^  cac(mti» 
logicalia."  Les  oeuTres  de  Pierre  Tartaret  furent  rSimprim^s  in  8yo.  k 
Lyon,  Tan  1621, ^Babdais,  torn.  ii.  cap.  7.  Anut.  1711»—Ed. 
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of  Noah,  in  that  particular  inundation  of  Deucalion.* 
That  there  was  a  deluge  once  seems  not  to  me  so  great  a 
miracle  as  that  there  is  not  one  always.^  How  all  the  kinds 
of  creatures,  not  only  in  their  own  bulks,  but  with  a  com- 
petency of  food  and  sustenance,  might  be  preserved  in  one 
ark,  and  within  the  extent  of  three  hundred  cubits,  to  a 
reason  that  rightly  examines  it,  wiU  appear  very  feasible.^ 
There  is  another  secret,  not  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
which  is  more  hard  to  comprehend,  and  put  the  honest 
Father  to  the  refuge  of  a  miracle  ;^  and  that  is,  not  only 
how  the  distinct  pieces  of  the  world,  and  divided  islands, 
should  be  first  planted  by  men,  but  inhabited  by  tigers, 
panthers,  and  bears.  How  America  abounded  with  beasts 
of  prey,  and  noxious  animals,  yet  contained  not  in  it  that 
necessary  creature,  a  horse,  is  very  strange.*  By  what  pas- 
sage those,  not  only  birds,  but  dangerous  and  unwelcome 
beasts,  came  over.  How  there  be  creatures  there,^  which 
are  not  fo\md  in  this  triple  continent.  All  which  must 
needs  be  strange  unto  us,  that  hold  but  one  ark ;  and  that 
the  creatures  began  their  progress  from  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.7     They  who,  to  salve  this,  would  make  the  deluge 

*  *Ti8  ridiculous,  dfcc]  Lucian's  description  of  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
80  strikingly  accords,  in  its  particulars,  with  the  Mosaick  account  of  the 
deluge,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  refer  the  two  narrations  to  the  same 
event. — Ed. 

'  seems  not  to  me,  <fcc.]  II  n'est  pas  besoin  de  douter,  qu'en  plusieurs 
places  du  monde  la  mer  est  plus  haute  que  laterree-ferme  ;  de&con  que 
c'est  une  merveille,  qu'on  n'entende  pas  parler  davantage  de  (Mluges : 
notre  Hollande  est  si  basse,  qu'elle  pourroit  6tre  enti^rement  engloutie  en 
peu  de  temps  de  la  mer,  si  elle  n'en  6toit  emp6ch6e  par  les  dunes  de 
sable,  les  digues,  les  moulins,  et  les  boluses. — Fr.  Tr. 
'  8  /awiftic]  On  the  contrary,  EdU,  1642  read  diffic^iJUt ;  and  MSS.  W, 
A  R,  read,  dijkile. — JSd. 

*  cmd  jmt  the  honest  Father  to  the  refuge  of  a  miracle,]  This  honest 
&.ther  was  St.  Augustine,  who  delivers  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
miraculously  done,  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  7 ;  but  saith  not  that 
it  could  not  be  done  without  a  miracle. — K. 

^  is  very  strange.']  These  words  are  omitted  in  Edts.  1642  and  MS. 
W.i  W.2ds  R—Ed. 

*  How  there  be  crefUwres  there.]  In  Edts.  1642  and  MS.  W.  the  passage 
is  thus  :  "  How  thereby  creatures  are  there." — Ed. 

^  There  is  (mother  secret,  tkc]  The  diffusion  of  the  animal  creation 
over  the  &ce  of  the  earth  does  indeed  involve  a  most  interesting  and 
difficult  inquiry.   Whence  camie  the  innumerable  tribes  of  human  beings^ 
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particular,  proceed  upon  a  principle  that  I  can  no  way 
grant ;  not  only  upon^tlie  negative  of  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
of  mine  own  reason,  whereby  I  can  make  it  probable  that 
the  world  was  as  weU  peopled  in  the  time  of  Noah  as  in 
ours ;  and  fifteen  hundred  years,  to  people  the  world,  as 
full  a  time  for  them  as  four  thousand  years  since  have  been 
to  us.®  There  are  other  assertions  and  common  tenets 
drawn  from  Scripture,  and  generally  believed  as  Scripture,^ 
whereunto,  notwithstanding,  I  would  never  betray  the 
liberty  of  my  reason.  'Tis  a  postulate  to  me,  that  Methu- 
salem  was  the  longest  lived  of  all  the  children  of  Adam ; 
and  no  man  wiU  be  able  to  prove  it ;  when,  from  the  pro- 
cess of  the  text,  I  can  manifest  it  may  be  otherwise.* 
That  Judas  perished  by  hanging  himself,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  Scripture :  though,  in  one  place,  it  seems  to  afl&rm 

diversified  in  form,  complexion,  and  character,  which  inhabit  every 
continent  and  island  of  our  globe  ?  Whence  the  myriads  of  animals, 
and  birds,  and  lesser  creatures,  which  everywhere  teem  in  the  most 
astonishing  profusion  and  variety  ;  peopling  its  mountains,  and  plains^ 
and  forests,  and  glittering  on  its  surface  ?  Who  can  solve  the  problem  ? 
Who  will  undertake  to  make  out  successive  returns  of  this  mighty  popu- 
lation, to  mark  out  the  progress  of  its  migrations,  and  trace  back  its 
genealogies  through  a  succession  of  4000  years,  up  to  its  cradle,  the 
ark,  reposing  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,  amidst  the  silence  of  universal 
desolation  ?  It  is  a  question  about  which  so  little  is  known,  and  so 
much  must  depend  on  conjecture,  that  it  seems  rather  calculated  for  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  even  the  indulgence  of  scepticism,  than  likely 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  truth.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
to  us  the  difficulty  seems  the  same,  whether  the  deluge  existed  or  not ; 
whether  we  suppose  the  migration  to  have  pi-oceeded  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Ararat  or  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  French  translator  quaintly  remarks  :  "H  y  a  eu  beaucoup  de 
personnes  qui  ont  brouill^  beaucoup  de  papier,  pour  trouver  la  verity  de- 
cette  affaire ;  mais  il  n'y  a  personne  qui  en  ait  pu  jamais  trouver  une 
par&ite  assurance,  pu  certitude." 

Moltkenius  quotes  TostcttuSj  in  Qem,  cHap.  8. 

Among  the  principal  writers  of  our  own  country  on  the  deluge,  and 
questions  connected  with  it,  we  may  enumerate  Delany,  A.  Fuller, 
Cockbum,  Burnet,  Whiston,  Bryant,  Catcott,  Cumberland,  Hurdis, 
Hutchinson,  Ray,  Shuckford,  &c. — Ed. 

See  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  and  Works,  vol.  viii. 
p.  279. 

*  and  fifteen  hwndred  years,  <fcc.l   SeePseudod.  Epid,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. — K. 

^  gmerally  believed  as Scriptwre.}  j!fotm  MS,  R  butin  Jf^S^.^T.  2,— Ed, 

'  'Tis  a  postulate  to  me,  that  MethuscUem,  <fcc.]  See  Psevdod.  Epid^ 
lib.  vii.  cap.  3. — K, 

TOL.  II.  2  A 
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it,  imd,  by  a  doubtful  word,  hath  given  occasion  to  traaislate 
it ;  yet,  in  another  place,  in  a  more  punctual  description, 
it  makes  it  improbable,  and  seems  to  overthrow  rt.^  That 
our  fathers,  after  the  flood,  erected  the  tower  of  Babel,^ 
to  preserve  themselves  against  a- second  deluge,  is  generally 
opinioned  and  believed ;  yet  is  there  another  intenticm  of 
tneirs  expressed  in  Scripture.  Besides,  it  is  improbable, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  place  ;  that  is,  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar.  These  are  no  points  of  faith ;  and  there- 
fore may  admit  a  free  dispute.  There  are  yet  others,  and 
those  familiarly  concluded  from  the  text,  wherein  (under 
favour)  I  see  no  consequence.^  The  church  of  Eome  con- 
fidently proves  the  opinion  of  tutelaiy  angels,  from  that 
answer,  when  Peter  knocked  at  the  door,  'Tis  not  he,  but 
his  angel ;  that  is,  might  some  say,  his  messenger,  or  some- 
body from  him;    for  so  the  original  signifies;  and  is  as 

'  7%at  Judas  periAed  hy  hanging  himadf,  tJiere  is  no  oertauUy  im^  Scrip- 
turct  <£7C.]  The  doubt  arises  firom  the  word  airiiy^arOf  in  Matthew 
xxyii.  6f  which  signifieth  suffocation  as  w^  as  ban^^g  ;  but  Erasmuft 
translates  it  ''  abi^is  laqueo  se  suapenditb"  The  words  in  the  Acts  are, 
"  When  he  had  thrown  down  himself  headlong,  he  burst  in  the  midst^ 
and  ail  his  bowels  gushed  out :"  which  seems  to  differ  much  from  the 
expression  of  Matthew,  yet  the  ancient  writers  and  fiithws  of  ike^ 
church  do  unanimously  agree  tbat  he  was  hanged.  Some  are  so  par- 
ticular, that  they  even  mention  that  it  was  with  a  cord,  on  a  %-tre^ 
the  day  after  the  kias,  &c.  ;  but  there  are  two,  that  is,  Euthymina  and 
CEcomenius,  who  assert  that  hanging  did  not  kill  him ;  but  that  either 
the  rope  broke,  or  that  he  wm  cut  down,  and  afterwards  cast  himself 
down  headlong,  as  it  is  related  in  the  before-mentioned  place  of  the 
Acts.  And  this  may  senre  to  reconcile  these  two  seemingly  disa^preeing 
Scriptures. — K. 

Keck,  in  quoting  from  the  Acts,  c.  i.  y.  18,  evidently  used  the  GeneTa 
translation,  which  diflfers  very  materially  from  the  commonly  used  ver* 
sion.  See  JUmnmUUer,  ScixjL  in  loa,  and  Psend.  ^id,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  11. — Ed. 

»  That  owf others f  after  ihejlaodf  erected  the  tower  of  B<xbd,'\  For  this 
see  what  the  author  saith  in  Ms  Pteud.  £pidemdc.  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. — J?^ 

JosephuB  tdmoigne,  Aniiquitatttm  Jvdaicarum,  lib.  i.  qu'ils  commen* 
cbrent  cat  ouvrage  afin  qu'un  nouveau  d^uge  ne  vint  pas  iL  les  en- 
dommager. — Fr.  Tr. 

^  ccmsequenoe.]  Add,  from  the  Edts.  1642,  and  MSS.  W,  &  H,,  the 
following  clause  :  "  as,  to  prove  the  Trinity  from  the  speech  of  God».  in 
the  plurai  number,— '/ocuMMU  hominem,  *  let  us  make  maa„'  vdiich  is 
but  the  common  style  of  princes  and  men  of  eminency, — ^he  that  shall 
read  one  of  his  nu^esty's  proclamations,  may  with  the  same  ogick  con- 
clude, there  be  two  kings  in  England." — Ed. 
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likely  to  be  the  doubtful  family's  meaning.  This  exposition 
I  once  suggested  to  a  young  divine,  that  answered  upon 
this  point;  to  which  I  remember  the  Franciscan  opponent 
replied  no  more,  but,  that  it  was  a  new,  and  no  authentick 
interpretation. 

Sect,  xxiii. — These  are  but  the  conclusions  and  fallible 
discourses  of  man  upon  the  word  of  G-od ;  for  such  I  do 
believe  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  yet,  were  it  of  man,  I  could 
not  choose  but  say,  it  was  the  most  singular  and  superlative 
piece  that  ha^jh  been  extant  since  the  creation.  Were  I 
a  pagan,  I  should  not  resfiraui  the  lecture  of  it ;  and  cannot 
but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy,  that  thought  not 
his  libnoy  complete  without  it.  The  Alcoran^  of  the 
Turks  (I  s^ak  without  prejudice)  is  an  ill-composed  piece, 
containing  in  it  vain  and  ridiculous  errors  in  philosophy, 
impossibilities,  fictions,  and  vanities  beyond  laughter, 
maintained  by  evident  and  open  sophisms,  the  policy  of 
ignorance,  deposition  of  universities,  and  banishment  of 
learning.  This  hath  gotten  foot  by  arms  and  violences 
that,  without  a  blow,  hath  disseminated  itself*  through  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  not  imremarkable,  what  Philo  first 
observed,  that  the  law  of  Moses  continued  two  thousand 
years  without  the  least  alteration;  whereas,  we  see,  the 
laws  of 'other  commonwealths  do  alter  with  occasions:  and 
even  those,  that  pretended  their  original  fi'om  some  divi* 
nity,  to  have  vanished  without  trace  or  memory.  I  believe, 
besides  Zoroaster,  there  were  divers  others  that  writ  before 
Moses  ;^  who^  notwithstanding,  have  auflered  the  common 

^  cmd  cannot  but  commend,  Ac]  In  MS,  JR,  a  blank  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  this  passage,  thus :  ''And  cannot  but  commend  the  judgement 
of  Ptolemy,  that  thought  the  Alcoran,  &o."    In  MS,  W, 

it  stands  thus,  "  And  cannot  but  comm^id  the  judgement  of  Ptolemy,, 
that  thought  the  Alcoran,  &c." — £cL 

^  bamshmemt  of  learning.  This  JuUh  gotten  foot  hy  arms  aiid  videnee  r 
that,  wvthovjt  a  blow,  hatii  disseminated  itself]  We  follow  MS.  W.  in 
placing  a  period  after  ''  learning  " — ;  but  have  yentured  to  differ  from 
all  the  editions  and  MSS  by  transposing  thaa  and  thait,  because  the  sense 
evidently  required  it.  The  reading  of  Edit,  1642,  doth  disseminate, 
might  perhaps  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  editions,  hath  dissemi^ 
TMUed,  though  we  have  not  adopted  it. — Sd. 

^  /  lelieve,  besides  Zoroeuter,  <fcc.]  Zoroaster  was  long  before  Moses, 
and  of  great  name  :  he  wafr  the  &ther  of  Ninus.  See  Justin,  lib.  ii. 
"  Si  quamlibet  modicum  emolumentmn  probaveritis,  ego  ille  sim  Can- 
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fate  of  time.  Men's  works  have  an  age,  like  themselves  ; 
and  though  they  outlive  their  authors,  yet  have  they  a  stint 
and  period  to  their  duration.  This  only  is  a  work  too  hard 
for  the  teeth  of  time,  and  cannot  perish  but  in  the  general 
flames,  when  all  things  shall  confess  their  ashes. 

Sect.  xiiv. — ^I  have  heard  some  with  deep  sighs  lament 
the  lost  lines  of  Cicero ;  others  with  as  many  groans  deplore 
the  combustion  of  the  library  of  Alexandria :  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  there  be  too  many  in  the  world ;  and  could 
with  patience  behold  the  urn  and  ashes  of  the  Vatican,  could 
I,  with  a  few  others,  recover  the  perished  leaves  of  Solomon.^ 
I  would  not  omit  a  copy  of  Enoch's  pillars,*  had  they  many 
nearer  authors  than  Josephus,  or  did  "not  relish  somewhat 
of  the  fable.^     Some  men  have  written  more  than  others 


nondas  vel  Damigeron,  yel  is  Moses,  vel  Joannes,  vel  ApoUonius,  vel 
ipse  Dardanus,  vel  quicunque  alius  post  Zoroastrem  et  Hostanem  inter 
magod  celebi-atns  est."    Apuleius  in  ApoU. — K, 

II  n'est  pas  besoin  de  douter  qu*il  n'y  ait  eu  plxisienrs  antres  anciens 
^riyains,  que  M^rse  ;  car  d'oti  aurolt-il  4i6  querir  lui-mdme  la  aagesse 
d'Egypte  l—Fr.  Tr. 

See  ITobbe^  Works,  p.  266.— Ed. 

*  recover  the  perished  leaves  of  Solonwn.]  It  is  very  certain  that  we 
have  not  many  things  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  32,  83.  Josephus  tells 
us,  besides,  that  Solomon  wrote  upon  witchcraft  and  the  manner  of 
casting  out  devils. — Antiquities,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. — Edt.  1736. 

^'Solomonem  De  Incantamentis  et  Formulis  Bsemones  Ejiciendi 
iibros  scripsisse  :  cui  tamen  parum  tribuendum  puto." — M. 

*  /  WQiUd  not  omit  a  copy  of  Enoch* s  pillars,  <fcc.]  For  this,  the  story 
is,  that  Enoch,  or  his  &ther  Seth,  having  been  informed  by  Adam^  that 
the  world  was  to  perish  once  by  water,  and  a  second  time  by  fire,  did 
•cause  two  pillars  to  be  erected ;  the  one  of  stone  against  the  water,  and 
another  of  brick  against  the  fire ;  and  that  upon  those  pillars  was 
engraven  all  such  learning  as  had  been  delivered  to,  or  invented  by, 
mankind  ;  and  firom  thence  it  came  that  all  knowledge  and  learning  was 
not  lost  by  means  of  the  flood,  by  reason  that  one  of  the  pillars  (though 
the  other  perished)  did  remain  after  the  flood  ;  and  Josephus  witnesseth, 
till  his  time,  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. — K. 

Vide  De  EnochiLUnis  Epist.  Judce.  et  August.  J)e  OivU,  Dei,  lib.  xviii. 
c.  38,  et  lib.  xv.  cap.  22.  ''Quod  ilia  tamen  merito  suspectahabeantur, 
qu8B  sub  tantae  antiquitatis  nomine  proferentur,  fiitetur  Augustinus  ;*' 
ifnd.—M. 

*  had  they  many  Tiearer .  authors  than  Josephus,  or  did  «o«  relish 
somewhat  of  the  fable.]  In  MSS.  W.  &  R.,  and  EdU.  1642,  thus  ;  "  had 
they  any  better  author  than  Josephus,  or  did  not  relish  too  much  of  the 
fable."— JFd. 
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have  spoken.  Pineda  quotes  more  authors,  in  one  work,* 
than  are  necessary  in  a  whole  world.  Of  those  three  great 
inventionst  in  Ghermany,  there  are  two  which  are  not  with- 
out their  incommodities.^  *Tis  not  a  melancholy  uiinam  of 
my  own,  hut  the  desires  of  hetter  heads,  that  there  were  a 
general  synod — not  to  unite  the  incompatible  difference  of 
religion,  but, — ^for  the  benefit  of  learning,  to  reduce  it,  as  it 
lay  at  first,  in  a  few  and  solid  authors  ;v  and  to  condemn  to 
the  fire  those  swarms  and  millions  of  rhapsodies,  begotten 
only  to  distract  and  abuse  the  weaker  judgments  of  scholars, 
and  to  maintain  the  trade  and  mystery  of  tjrpographers. 

Sect.  xxv. — I  cannot  but  wonder  with  what  exception 
the  Samaritans  could  confine  their  belief  to  the  Pentateuch, 

*  Pineda,  in  his  Mona/rchia  EccUsiastica,  quotes  one  thousand  and 
forty  authors.* 

t  Guns ;  printing  ;  the  mariner's  compass.    MS.  W, 

^  Of  ikose  three  great  inventions  in  Genmmy,  there' care  two  wlUchare 
not  witfbout  their  incommodities.]  Those  two,  he  means,  are  printing 
and  gunpowder,  which  are  commonly  taken  to  be  Grerman  inventions  ; 
but  artillery  was  in  China  above  1500  years  since,  and  printing  long 
before  it  was  in  Grermany,  if  we  may  believe  Juan  Gronzales  Mendoza, 
in  hia  History  of  China,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15,  16.  The  incommodities  of 
these  two  inventions  are  well  described  by  Samuel  Daniel,  lib.  vi.  of 
the  CivU  Wars.  For  the  other  invention,  the  Latin  annotator  doubts 
whether  the  author  means  church-organs  or  clocks?  I  suppose  he 
'  means  clocks ;  because  I  find  that  invention  reckoned  by  a  German, 
with  the  other  two,  as  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  by  Busbeqidus,  speaking 
of  the  Turks,  who  hath  these  words :  ''  Testes  majores  minoresque 
bombardse,  multaque  alia  quae  ex  nostris  ezcogitata  ipsi  ad  se  avertunt ; 
ut  libros  tamen  typis  excuderent,  horologia  in  publico  haberent,  nondum 
adduci  potuerunt."  Epist.  Legat.  Twcic,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  known 
any  invention  which,  next  to  the  other  two,  had  been  greater  than  this^ 
he  would  not  have  named  this ;  and  this  being  the  next  considerable, 
we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  but  the  author  meant  it. — K, 

There  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  invention  of  either  clocks- 
or  the  compass  is  of  German  origin.  The  former  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Saracens — the  latter  to  the  Chinese. 

After  vttcommodities,  add  from  the  Edts,  1642,  and  from  MSS.  W.  ^ 
R.,  this  clause  :  "  and  'tis  disputable  whether  they  exceed  not  their  use 
and  commodities." — Ed, 


■  He  that  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  reckon  the  number  of 
authors  quoted  by  Yoetiius,  in  his  Theological  Disputes,  will  find  they 
fax  surpass  the  number  of  Pineda. — Edit,  1786. 
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or  fiye  books  of  Moses.'  I  am  ashamed  at  the  rablmiiciil  iota- 
pietation  of  the  Jews  xxdod.  the  Old  Testament,^  as  nmdiB 
their  defection  from  the  New :  and  trulj  it  is  b^rond  wondei, 
how  that  contemptible  and  degenerate  issne  of  Jacob,  once 
,  so  deroted  to  etluiick  superstition,  and  so  easily  seduced  to 
the  idolahy  of  their  neighbours,  should  now,  in  such  aa 
obstinate  and  peremptoiy  belief^  adhere  unto  tliair  cm 
doctrine,  expect  impossibilities,  and  in  the  £ace  and  eye  of 
the  church,  persist  without  the  least  hope  of  eoiXTersian. 
This  is  a  vice  in  them,  that  were  a  wtue  inus :  for  obstinBcy 
in  a  bad  cause  is  but  constancy  in  a  good:  and  herein  I 
must  accuse  those  of  my  own  religion ;  for  there  is  not  I 
any  of  such  a  fugitire  nith,  such  an  unstable  belief  as  a  ' 
Christian ;  none  that  do  so  often  transform  themfielves,  not 
unto  several  shapes  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  same  species, 
but  unto  more  unnatural  and  contrary  forms  of  Jew  and 
Mahometan ;  that,  from  the  name  of  Saviour,  can  descend 
to  the  bare  term  of  prophet :  and,  from  an  old  belief  that 
he  is  come,  faU  to  a  new  expectation  of  his  coming.     It  is 
the  promise  of  Christ,  to  make  us  all  one  flock :  out  how 
and  when  this  imion  shall  be,  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  the  last 
day.  .  Of  those  four  members  of  religion  we  hold  a  alender 
proportion.^    There  are,   I  confess,  some  new  additions; 
yet  small  to  those  which  accrue  to  our  adversaries;  and 
those  onl^  drawn  from  the  revolt  of  pagans ;  men  but  of 
negative  impieties ;   and  such  as  deny  Christ,  but  because 
they  never  heard  of  him.     But  the  religion  of  the  Jew  is 
expressly  against  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan  against 
both ;  for  the  Turk,  in  the  bulk  he  now  stands,  is  beyond  all 
hope  of  conversion:  if  he  iisill  asunder,  there  may  be  ecm- 

'  /  caamot  InU  wmder,  <£«.]  Vide  Ckmasum  J)e  JRep,  BjAt,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  16.— Jf. 

*  I  am  ashamed  at  the  raihinieal  interpretation  of  the  Jews  v/pon  the 
Old  Tettament.]  De  Talmudicis  et  Scriptuariis,  vide  Seldeniwn  JDe  Anno 
Civil.  Veter.  Judasw.  cap.  2. — Scaliger  De  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  ii — M. 

^  of  those  fov/r  members  of  religion,  Ac."]  That  ia,  PagaoSy  Mahometans, 
Jews,  and  Christians :  yet,  even  when  Sir  Thomas  wrote,  Christians 
(including  the  Greek,  Pa^,  and  Protestant  communions),  were  more 
numerous  than  Jews ;  now,  the  proportion  is  still  larger.  The  popu- 
lation of  our  globe  has  been  estimated  at  one  ihwMmd  vUUionsz 
▼iz.  of  Pagans.  630— of  Mahometans,  188— of  Jews,  12— of  ChiistiaiiB, 
170.— j&df. 
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c&ved.  hopes ;  but  not  without  strong  improbabilities.  The 
Jew  is  olMstinate  in  all  fortunes ;  the  persecution  of  fifteen 
huadred  years  hath  but  confirmed  them  in  their  error. 
They  have  already  endured  whatsoever  may  be  inflicted : 
and  have  suffered,  in  a  bad  cause,  even  to  the  condemnation 
of  their  enemies.  Persecution  is  a  bad  and  indirect  way  to 
plant  religion.  It  hath  been  the  unhappy  method  of  angry 
devotions,  not  only  to  confirm  honest  religion,  but  wicked 
'heresies  and  extravagant  (pinions.  It  was^  the  first  stone 
and  basis  of  our  &ith.  None  can  more  justly  boast  of  per- 
secutions, and  glory  in  the  number  and  valour  of  ^  marfyrs. 
For,  to  speak  properly,  those  are  true  and  almost  only 
examples  of  fortitude.  Those  that  are  fetched  from  the 
field,  or  drawn  from  the  actions  of  the  camp,  are  not  oft^ 
times  so  truly  precedents  of  valour  as®  audacity,  and,  at  the 
best,  attain  but  to  some  bastard  piece  of  fortitude.  If  we 
shall  strictly  examine  the  circumstances  and  requisites  which 
Aristotle  requires^  to  true  and  perfect  valour,  we  shall  find 
the  name  only  in  his  ma^r,  Alexander,  and  as  little  in  that 
Eoman  worthy,  Julius  GsBsar ;  and  if  any,  in  that  easy  and 
active  way,  have  done  so  nobly  as  to  deserve  that  name,  yet, 
in  the  passive  and  more  terrible  piece,  these  have  surpassed, 
and  in  a  more  heroical  way  may  claim,  the  honour  of  that 
title.  'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  every  honest  faith  to  pro- 
ceed thus  for,  or  pass  to  heaven  through  the  flames.  Every 
one  hath  it  not  in  that  full  measure,  nor  in  so  audacious 
and  i^solute  a.  temper,  as  to  endure  those  terrible  tests  and 
trials ;  who,  notwithstanding,  in  a  peaceable  way,  do  truly 
adore  their  Saviour,  and  have,  no  doubt,  a  faith  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Siici.  XXVI. — Now,  as  all  that  die  in  the  war  are  not 
termed  soldiers,  so  neither  can  I  properly  term  sR  those 
that  suffer  in  matters  of  religion,  martyrs.  The  council  of 
Oooifitance  condemns  John  Huss  for  a  heretick ;  the  stories 
of  his  own  party  style  him  a  martyr.   He  must  needs  offend 

«  It  wfl».]    He  means  "  The  flufiering  of  it  was."— ^. 

7  ef.l    MS,  R,  reads  tkan.-^Ed. 

»  as.)  So  the  aathorized  ^(^.  and  all  the  MSS.;  Edis,  1642  read, 
'tmd. — Ed, 

*  tohich  Aristotle  requires^  dfec]  Voyez  Arutotd,  Ethic*  ad  Nicomou^ 
lib.  iii.  cap.  6.— i'V.  Tr, ' 
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the  divinii^  of  both,  that  says  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  otherJ  There  are  many  (questionless)  canonized  on 
earth,  that  shall  never  he  saints  in  heaven ;  and  have  their 
names  in  histories  and  martyrologies,  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  are  not  so  perfect  martyrs  as  was  that  wise  heathen 
Socrates,  that  suffered  on  a  iundamental  point  of  religion, 
— ^the  unity  of  God.     I  have  often  pitied  the  miserable 

'  He  mtist  needs  offend  the  divinity,  <(?<;.]  The  Edts,  1642  and  MS,  W. 
read,  "  It  is  &]se  divinity,  if  I  say  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. '^ 
MS.  R,  reads,  "  Is  it  £alse  divinity,  if  I  say  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other?" 

In  this  passage  (as  in  some  others),  the  author  seems  to  have  modified 
his  opinions  in  preparing  them  to  meet  the  public  eye.  The  reading  of 
MS,  R,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to  convey  what  the  au^or 
really  intended  to  express ;  viz.  a  doubt  of  the  claim  which  the  great 
Bohemian  teacher  possessed  to  be  enrolled  in  ''the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs." Feeling,  however,  some  reluctance  to  avow  this  doubt, — or,  let 
us  rather  hope,  perceiving  at  length  its  injustice,  our  author  has  changed 
the  sentence,  and  presented  us  with  this  truism, ;  "He  must  need» 
offend  the  divinity  of  both,  that  says  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other."  Poubtless ;  he  who  differs  in  opinion  from  both  parties,  agrees- 
with  neither  ;  but  it  would  require  fe.r  more  alignment  to  prove  that  John 
Hubs,  though  "  he  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any  one  doctrine  which 
at  that  day  was  called  heretical,"  did  not  lay  down  his  life  for  the  fiuth 
of  Christ :  "he  may,"  indeed,  to  use  again  the  words  of  Milner,  "justly 
be  said  to  have  been  a  martyr  for  holy  practice  itself."  Our  author 
seems,  for  want  perhaps  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  vHith  the  character 
and  history  of  John  Huss,  to  have  selected  him  for  the  illustration  of  a 
maxim  he  was  endeavouring  (somewhat  on  his  own  behalf)  to  establish  : 
"  that  a  Christian  is  not  reqidred  to  sacrifice  his  life  upon  points  of 
ceremony." 

The  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (corroborated  by  several  curious 
particulars  we  shall  give  in  his  Life)  abundantly  prove  how  powerful 
were  his  sympathies  towards  all  those  ceremonies  and  observances  which, 
he  says,  "misguided  zeal  terms  superstition."  This  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter gave  free  scope  for  the  display  of  that  fervent  and  admirable 
oharity  which  he  felt  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious 
profession ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it 
has  dictated  a  position  which  is  indeed  "false  divinity ; "  and  which,  had 
it  been  adopted  by  persecuted  Christians  in  every  age,  would  have 
robbed  the  church  of  the  very  "  first  stone  and  basis  of  her  fidth,"  the 
principle  that  Christians  are  bound,  even  in  the  smallest  points,  in- 
volving the  authority  of  their  Kedeemer,  to  obey  him ;  remembering 
his  injunction, — "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  Death."  For  the  martyrdom 
of  John  Huss,  we  refer  to  Milner's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Christy  vol.  iv. 
chap.  2. — Ed, 
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bkbop*  that  suffered  in  the  cause  of  antipodes  ;^  yet  cannot 
choose  but  accuse  him  of  as  much  madness,  for  exposing  his 
living  on  such  a  trifle,  as  those  of  ignorance  and  folly,  that 
condemned  him.  I  think  my  conscience  wiU  not  give  me  the 
lie,  if  I  say  there  are  not  many  extant,  that,  in  a  noble  way,, 
fear  the  face  of  death  less  than  myself ;  yet,  from  the  moral 
duty  I  owe  to  the  commandment  of  Grod,  and  the  natural 
respect  that  I  tender  unto  the  conservation  of  my  essence 
aud  being,  I  would  not  perish  upon  a  ceremony,  politick 
points,  or  indifferency :  nor  is  my  belief  of  that  untractable 
temper  as,  not  to  bow  at  their  obstacles,  or  connive  at 
matters  wherein  there  are  not  manifest  impieties.  The 
leaven,  therefore,  and  ferment  of  all,  not  only  civil,  but 
religious,  actions,  is  wisdom;  vnthout which, to  commit  our^ 

*  VirgiUus.  MS.  W, 

*  that  suffered,  <fec.]  The  suffering,  was,  that  he  lost  his  bishoprick  for 
denying  the  antipodes.     Vid.  Aventin,  in  Hist.  Bote. — K. 

*'  VirgiUus,  bishop  of  Saltzburg,  having  asserted  that  there  existed 
antipodes,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  him  a  heretick,  and  con- 
signed him  to  the  flames." — D'IsrcuiVs  Cur.  of  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

"  II  fiit  &it  ^vSque,  malgr^  lui,  vers  Tan  764.  Le  pape  Zacharie  le 
censnra  pnbliquement  pour  avoir  avanc^  qu'il  y  avoit  des  antipodes,  et 
d^lara  mdme  cette  opinion  h^r^tique.  Yirgile  mourut  le  27  Novembre, 
780.  Le  pape  Gr^goire  IX.  le  mit  au  rang  des  saints  ;  ce  qui  est  uoe 
raison  de  douter  qu'il  eut  €t6  repris  comme  h^r^tique  au  sujet  des 
antipodes." — MorSri,  Or.  Diet.  vol.  10. 

"  Virgilius  had  asserted,  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  globular  ; 
that  it  was  inhabited  all  round ;  and  that  the  parts  of  it  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other  had,  in  like  manner,  their  inhabitants  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other.  This  Boni&ce  could  not  comprehend ; 
&nd  therefore  wrote  to  the  pope,  charging  Virgilius,  as  if  he  had 
actually  taught  a  plurality  of  worlds.  T^is  Zachary  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  heresy,  and  therefore  wrote  to  Virgilius,-  summoning  him  to 
clear  himself,  at  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  see,  from  the  heresy  with 
which  he  was  charged.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  Zachary's  answer  to 
the  letter  of  Boniface.  But  what  was  the  issue  of  that  affair,  we  are 
nowhere  told.  However,  as  Virgilius  continued  to  preach,  and  indeed 
with  great  success,  the  gospel  in  Bavaria  aiid  Oarinthia,  and  was,  some 
yeao's  after,  preferred  to  Hve  see  of  SaJUsHmrg,  nay,  and  is  now  honoured 
by  the  church  of  Home  as  a  saint,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted  but  tha$ 
he  cleared  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  heresy,  to  the  fidl  satis&ction 
of  the  pope,  and  the  great  mortification  and  confusion  of  his  ignorant 
rival  and  accuser." — Botoer^s  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

Which  of  these  conflicting  statements  are  we  to  believe  %—Ed, 
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fldlves  to  the  flBines  is  homicida^  and  (I  &sr)  but  to  paas 
tJnongh  one  fire  into  another. 

'  SscT.  xxvu. — ^That  mindea  aie  oeaaed,  I  can  nei&er 
prove  nor  abaolutely  deny,  much  leaa  define  the  time  and 
peiiod  of  their  cessation.  That  they  surmed  Chxist  is 
numifest  upon  record  of  Scripture :  tnat  the^  outliyed  the 
apostles  also,  and  were  renyed  at  the  oomversion  o£  nations, 
many  years  after,  we  cannot  deny,  if  we  shall  not  question 
those  writers  whose  testimonies  we  do  not  oontroyert  in 
points  that  make  for  our  own  opinions :  therefore,  that  may 
naye  some  truth  in  it,  that  is  reported  by  the  Jesuits  oi 
their  miracles  in  the  Indies.^  I  coald  wish  it  were  true,  or 
had  any  other  testimony  than  their  own  pens.  They  may 
•easily  believe  those  miracles  abroad,  who  daily  conceive  a 
greater  at  home — ^the  transmutation  of  those  visible  ele- 
ments into  the  body^  and  blood  of  our  Saviour ; — ^for  the 
conversion  of  water  into  wine,  which  he  wrought  in  Cana, 
or,  what  the  devil  would  have  had  him  do  in  the  wild^ness, 
of  stones  into  Imad,  compared  to  this,  will  scarce  deserve 
the  name  of  a  miracle :  though,  indeed,  iK)  speak  properly, 
there  is  not  one  miracle  greater  than  another ;  they  oeing  tne 
ertraordinaiy  effects  of  the  hand  of  God,  to  which  all  things 
are  of  an  equal  fietcility ;  and  to  create  the  world  as  easy^  as  (me 
aingle  creature.  PorthisisalsoandEacle;  not  oidyto  produce 
^ects  against  or  above  nature,  but  before  nature ;  and  to 
create  nature,  as  great  a  miracle  as  to  contradict  or  trans- 
cend her.  We  do  too  narrowly  define^  the  power  of  Ood, 
restraining  it  to  our  capacities.  I  hold  that  Gk>d  can  do  all 
things  'J  how  he  should  work  contradictions,  I  do  not  under- 

'  tkca  is  nparUd  ly  ike  JmuAtt  of  their  nwrnim,  Ac.]  Mohkeniiis 
refera  to  Joseph  Acoeta,  «Bd  BftrtholomsBias  4e  las  Oasas.  fV>r  more 
DBoent  iflfoTmatiafii,  see  Charkvoix,  But,  (hn,  du  Paraguay  ;  3  vols.  4to. 
1756.— 2%e  9am€,  traiMUUed  tnto  Eaglith,  1769,— Azara'a  Truvds  ia 
BtmO,  America;  from  17S1  to  1801,  4Tok.  Svo.  1809,  and  eq>ecially 
Somthef/'s  ffitt.  ofBrtml,  8  vote.  4to.  l^l^'l^.—Ed, 

«  ^  hody.]  So  M8.  JB. v  SdiU,  1642aiid  MB,  W,  lead,  <<«he  visible 
body.— ia. 

«  imd  to  moAt  tke  wnid  aa  eaey,']  So  also  the  M8S,;  Bdits.  1642 
nad,  ea»Uy. — £d, 

*  d^lne.]    Gtynfim  in  MB,  R,—Ed, 

"^  cam,  do  oU  1kmg$,'\  Edte,  1642  nad,  "cannot  do  all  things  but 
sin."    MSB,  Tf.  <fc  R,  read,  "  can  do  all  thmgs  but  sin."— JSa. 
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stand,  yet  daze  not,  tterefore,  deny.®  I  cannot  see  wl^ 
the  angel  of  God  should  question  Esdras  to  recall  the  time 
past,  if  it  were  beyond  his  own  .power ;  or  that  God  shoidd 
pose  mortalit]^  in  that  which  he  was  not  able  to  perform 
himself.  I  mil  not  say  that  God  cannot,  but  he  will  not, 
perform  many  things,  which  we  plainly  affirm  he  cannot. 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  the  mamierliest  proposition ;  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  I  hold  no  paradox :  for,  strictly,  his  power 
is  the  same  with  his  will ;  and  they  both,  with  all  the  rest, 
do  make  but  one  God. 

Sbgt.  xxvin.^ — ^Therefore,  that  mirades  have  been,  I  do 
believe ;  that  they  may  yet  be  wrought  by  the  living,  I  do 
not  deny :  but  have  no  confidence  in  those  which  are  fathered 
on  the  dead.  And  this  hath  ever  made  me  suspect  the 
efficacy  of  relicks,  to  examine  the  bones,  question  the  habits 
and  appertenances  of  saints,  and  even  of  Christ  himself.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  the  cross  that  Helena  found,  and 
whereon  Christ  himself  died,  should  have  power  to  restore 
others  unto  life.^  I  excuse  not  Constantine  from  a  fall  off 
his  horse,  or  a  mischief  from  his  enemies,  upon  the  wearing 
those  nails  on  his  bridle  which  our  Saviour  bore  upon  the 
cross  in  his  hands.^  I  compute  among  your  pia  fraudesy 
JK>r  many  degrees  before  consecrated  swords  and  roses,  that 
which  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  returned  the  Genoese 
for  their  costs  and  pains  in  his  wars ;  to  wit ;  the  ashes  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Those  that  hold,  the  sanctity  of  their 
soiils  doth  leave  behind  a  tincture  and  sacred  faculty  on 
their  bodies,  speak  naturally  of  miracles,  and  do  not  salve 
the  doubt.  Now,  one  reason  I  tender  so  little  devotion  unto 
relicks  is,  I  think  the  slender  and  doubtfol  respect  I  have 
always  held  unto  imtiquities.  For  that,  indeed,  which  I  ad- 
mire, is  &r  before  antiquiiy ;  that  is,  Eternity ;  and  that  is, 
God  himself;  who,  though  he  be  styled  the  Ancient  of  Bays, 
cannot  receive  the  adjunct  of  antiquity,  who  was  before  the 

^  how  he  should  work  contradietions,  ire]  Montaigne  has  a  passage 
vary  similar  to  this  * — &mi8,  liv.  ii.  cap.  12. — K» 

^  Sect,  xxvm.]  This  section  is  not  in  SdUt.  1642,  nor  in  M8S.  W, 
ibR-^Ed, 

*  /  cannot  cmeevee  why,  «fec.]  Vide  iVtoga^ori  Hittorioa  JBedesiattioa, 
lib.  TOi.  cap.  29.— if. 

2  I  excuse  not  dmattmtine,  <fcc.]    H«c  de  re  videator  P.  IHac,  Mist. 
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-world,  and  shall  be  after  it,  yet  is  not  older  than  it :  for,  in 
his  years  there  is  no  climacter:  his  duration  is  eternity; 
and  far  more  venerable  than  antiquity. 

Sect.  xxix. — But,  above  all  tnings,  I  wonder  how  the 
curiosity  of  wiser  heads  could  pass  that  great  and  indis^ 
putable  miracle,  the  cessation  of  oracles  ;^  and  in  what  swoon 
their  reasons  lay,  to  content  themselves,  and  sit  down  with 
such  afar-fetched  and  ridiculous  reason  as  Plutarch  allegeth 
for  it.*    The  Jews,  that  can  believe  the  supernatural  solstice 

®  /  wonder  Jiow  ilt£  curiosity  of  wiser  heads  couid  pass  thai  greai  and 
indispuiaUe  miracle,  the  cessation  of  orades.']  There  are  three  opinions 
touching  the  manner  how  the  predictions  of  these  oracles  were  per- 
formed :  some  say,  by  vapour  ;  some,  by  the  intelligences  or  influences 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  others  say,  by  the  assistance  of  the  devils.  Now, 
the  indisputable  miracle  the  author  speaks  of  is,  that  they  ceased  upon 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  generally  so  believed :  and  the  oracle 
of  Delphos,  delivered  to  Augustus,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  this 
section,  is  brought  to  prove  it ;  which  is  this : — 

Me  puer  Hebrseus  divos  Deius  ipse  gubemans 
Cedere  sede  jubet,  tristemque  redire  sub  orcum. 
'  Aris  ergo  dehinc  tacitus  discedito  nostris. 

But  yet,  it  is  so  &r  from  being  true,  that  their  cessation  was  miraculous, 
that  the  truth  is,  there  never,  were  any  predictions  given  by  those 
oracles  at  all. 

That  their  cessation  was  not  upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  have 
luculent  testimony  out  of  Tully,  in  his  2nd  lib.  De  JHvvnat,,  which  he 
writ  many  years  before  Christ  was  bom  ;  who  tells  us,  that  they  were 
silent  (and,  indeed,  he  never  thought  they  were  otherwise)  long  before 
that  time,  insomuch  that  they  were  come  into  contempt :  "  cur  isto 
modo  jam  oracula  Delphis  non  eduntur,  non  modo  nostra  aetate  ;  sed 
jamdiujam  ut  nihil  possit  esse  contemptius  ? "  Sir  H.  Blount,  in  his 
LevamJtme  Voyage,  saith,  he  saw  the  statue  of  Menmon,  so  fiunous  of 
old  ;  he  saith  it  was  hollow  at  top,  and  that  he  was  told  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Jews  there  with  him,  that  they  had  seen  some  enter  there, 
and  come  out  at  the  pyramid,  two  bows-shoot  off*  then  (saith  he)  I  soon 
believed  the  oracle,  and  believe  all  the  rest  to  have  been  such  ;  which, 
indeed,  is  much  easier  to  imagine,  than  that  it  was  performed  by  any  of 
the  three  ways  before-mentioned. — K. 

On  the  subject  of  oracles,  see  our  author's  tract ;  of  which  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  much  more 
copious  MS,  than  that  from  which  Archbishop  Tennison  printed.  See 
also  Pseud,  Epid,  lib.  vii.  cap.  zii. — Ed, 

^  suck  a  fair-fetched,  dCrc]  It  was  thought  that  oracles  were  nourished 
by  exhalations  from  the  earth ;  and  that,  when  those  ceased,  the  oracles 
fiunished  and  died  for  want  of  siustenance.  This  was  Plutarch's  reason ; 
but  not  devised  by  him  ;  for  Cicero  scoffs  at  it :  ''  De  vino  aut  salsa- 
mento  putes  loqui,  qu»  evanescunt  vetustate."    De  JDveinaiume* — K, 
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of  the  sun  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  have  yet  the  impudence  to 
deny  the  eclipse,  which  every  pagan  confessed,^  at  his  death ; 
but  for  this,  it  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction :  the  devil 
himself  confessed  it.*  Certainly  it  is  not  a  warrantable 
curiosity,  to  examine  the  verity  of  Scripture  by  the  concor- 
dance of  human  history ;  or  seek  to  confirm  the  chronicle  of 
Hester  or  Daniel  by  the  authority  of  Megasthenes^  or  Hero- 
dotus. I  confess,  I  have  had  an  unhappy  curiosity  this 
way,  till  I  laughed  myself  out  of  it  with  a  piece  of  Justin, 
where  he  delivers  that  the  children  of  Israel,  for  being 
scabbed,  were  banished  out  of  Egypt.^  And  truly,  since  I 
have  understood  the  occurrences  of  the  world,  and  know  in 
what  counterfeiting  shapes  and  deceitful  visards  times 
present  represent  on  the  stage  things  past,  J  do  believe  them 
little  more  than  things  to  come.^  Some  have  been  of  my 
own  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  write  the  historv  of  their 
own  lives  ;  wherein  Moses  hath  outgone  them  all,  and  left 
not  only  the  story  of  his  life,  but,  as  some  will  have  it,^  of 
his  death  also. 

Sect.  xxx. — It  is  a  riddle  to  me,  how  this  storv  of  oracles 
hath  not  wormed  out  of  the  world  that  doubtful  conceit  of 

*  In  his  oracle  to  Augustus. 

®  which,  every  pagcm  confessed.]  Vid.  Euseb.  Chron,  ad.  An.  xv. 
Tibei-ii  ;  et  Origen  adv,  CeUum,  Ub.  ii.  — TertvM,  Apol.  cap.  21. — Au- 
gustinus  De  Civitate,  Dei.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. — M. 

^  Megasthenes.]  Est  liber  suppositious  ab  anno  Viterbiensi  in  lucem 
datus.  Megasthenes  fait  Eenim  Indicarum  scriptor,  et  8»pe  a  Flinio, 
Strabone,  Solino^  Josepho  oitatur.  Sed  nuUus  hujus  Megasthenis  De 
Bebus  Persicis  scribentis  meminit. — M. 

^  Jiutirit  wJiere  he  delivers,  <fcc.]  See  Justin,  Hist,  lib.  86.  Also 
Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  v.— JT. 

^  litde  more,  d:c.]  Ce  que  t6moigne  Carolovitius  est  digne  d'etre 
remarqu^,  lequel  ayant  ^te  lui-m6me  en  personne  dans  la  plupart  des 
assemblies  des  Boyaumes,  et  aprSs  venant  2i  lire  I'histoire  de  Johannes 
Sleydanus,  touchant  ces  afi&ires,  et  voyant  que  cet  homme  ^riyoit 
autrement  qu'il  n'^toit  en  v^rit^  dit ;  les  Merits  de  Johannes  Sleydanus 
font,  que  j'ai  de  la  peine  k  croire  aucun  des  anciens  ^rivains,  ou  his- 
toriographes :  un  certain  honnSte  bourgeois  de  Leyden  ayant  lu  presque 
tons  ceux  qui  avoient  ^rit  des  guerres  des  Pays-Bas,  disoit,  qu'il  ne 
s^avoit  ce  qu'il  en  diroit ;  &  cause  que  pas  un  de  tous  ne  s'accorde. — 
Fr.  Tr, 

*  as  some  mil  have  it,]  These  words  are  wanting  in  Edts.  1642,  and 
MSS,  TT.  dfc  JR,—Ed. 
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Bpiiits  and  witchea ;  how  so  many  learned  beads  shoidd  ao  far 
forget  their  metaphysicks,  and  destroy  the  ladder  and  scale 
of  creatures,  as  to  question  the  existence  of  spirits ;  £>r  my 
part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are 
witches.'  They  that  doubt  of  these  do  not  only  deny  them, 
but  spirits :  and  are  obK^uely,  and  upon  consequence,  a  sort, 
not  of  infidels,  but  atheists.  Those  that,  to  conftite  their 
incredulity,  desire  to  see  apparitions,  shall,  questionless, 
never  behold  any,  nor  have  the  power  to  be  so  much  as 
witches.^  The  devil  hath  made  them  already  in  a  heresy  as 
capital  as  witchcraft ;  and  to  appear  to  them  were  but  to 
oonvert  them.  Of  all  the  dehiaionff  wherewith  he  deceives 
mortality,  there  is  not  any  that  puEzleth  me  more  than  the 
legerdemain  of  changelings.^  I  do  not  credit  those  trans- 
formations of  reasonable  creatures  into  beasts,  or  that  the 

^  and  do  now  know,  that  there  care  wUches.]  Has  (sagas)  esse  probat 
gaotidiana  ezperientia.  Vide  Bodini  Demonjomcm,  —  Jac.  Anglice 
Mffia  DcemonMog. — Mairt.  DeMo  JHtqwrntionea  Mofficas, —  Wier,  de 
PrcBttigiia  Deem. — M. 

On  tiie  subject  of  witchoraft^  in  whioh  our  authol*  believed,  in  oommon 
with  Bacon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Bishop  Hall,  Bichard  Baxter,  Dr. 
Henry  More,  Br.  Willis,  Glanville,  Lavater,  &c.,  a  very  amusing  essay, 
by  Dr.  Ferriar,  appeared  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs. 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  Historical  Essay  on  Witchcraft  supplies  a  list  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  a  good  chronological  view  of  the  progress 
of  opinion  relative  to  it.  On  the  authority  of  this  writer  has  been 
related,  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  remaricable  opinion  which 
he  gave  in  court,  on  a  trial  of  witches,  before  Sir  M.  Hale. 

MS,  Jt,  reads,  "  that  there  are  now  witches."— ^(i. 

'  nor  have  thepower,  dee,]    See  Pliai,  Nat.  Mitt,  lib.  iii.  oap.  1. — K. 

'  the  Ugerdemaim  of  chimgelinsfs,]  "The  word  (changdmg)  arises 
from  an  odd  superstitious  opinion,  that  the  fiuries  steal  afway  children, 
and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and  stupid  in  their  |daces."~Vo]ifWO». 

"  And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left : 
Such  men  do  chamgdvngs  call,  so  chan^  by  fiiiries'  theft." 


Our  author  seems  scarcely  to  question  the  existence  of  these  fiuiy 
exchangee :  and  the  hypothesis  on  which  his  Grennan  editor  proposes  to 
account  for  them  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. — Ed, 

Forsan  potest  diabolns  ex  semine  et  sanguine  corpus  quoddam  in 
utero  sagse  conflare,  ex  eo,  postquam  saga  illud  peperit,  sugere  vel 
TOtius  lac  matemnm  furari,  loqui,  et  alia  infinitum  munia  prnstare. 
Furatur  et  interdum  aliis  matribus  sues  infimtes  et  illos  supponit. 
Sepe  etiam  infiiutes  fiJso  pro  supposititiis  habentur. — M,  See  Metro- 
^pwtweJicview,    New  Series,  ii.  21 6.—^. 
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devil  hath  a  power  to  tranepeciate^  a  maa  into  a  horse,  who 
tempted  Chnst  (as  a  trial  of  his  divinity)  to  conyert  but 
atones  into  bread.  I  could  belieye  that  spirits  use  with  man 
the  act  of  oamalitj ;  and  that  in  both  sexes.^  I  conceiye 
they  may  assume,  steal,  or  oontriye  a  body,  wherein  th^^e 
may  be  action  enough  to  content  decrepit  ;lu8t,  or  passion 
to  satisfy  more  active  veneries ;  yet,  in  both,  without  a  possi- 
bility oi  generation :  and  thererore  that  opinion,  that  Anti- 
christ fshould  be  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  by  conjunction 
with  the  devil,^  is  ridiculous,  and  a  conceit  fitter  for  a  rabbin 
than  a  Christian.  I  hold  that  the  devil  doth  really  possess 
some  men ;  the  spirit  of  melancholy  others  ;  the  spirit  of 
delusion  others  :  that,  as  the  devil  is  concealed  and  aenied^ 
by  some,  so  God  and  good  angels  are  pretended  by  others, 
whereof  the  late  defection^  of  the  maid  of  Germany*  hath 
left  a  pregnant  example. 

Sect.  xxxi. — ^Agam,  I  believe  that  all  that  use  soroe-^ 
ries,  incantations,  and  spells,  are  not  witches,  or,  as  we  term 
them,  magicians.  I  conceive  there  is  a  traditional  magick, 
not  learned  immediatelyirom  the  devil,  but  at  second  hand 
from  Jiis  scholars,  who,  having  once  the  secret  betrayed,  are 
able  and  do  empirically  practise  without  his  advice ;  they 
both  proceeding  upon  the  principles  of  nature;  where 
actives^  aptly^  conjoined  to  disposed  passives,  will,  under 
any  master,  produce  their  effects.  Thus,  I  think,  at  first, 
a  great  part  of  philosophy  was  witchcraft ;  which,  being 
afterward  darived  to  one  anotheor,  proved  but  philosophy^ 
and  was  indeed  no  more  than  tiie  honest  effects  of  nature  i — 

*  That  lived,  mthout  meat,  on  the  ssnell  of  a  voae^-^MS.  W. 

*  Trampeciate,]  So  also  M8,  M.;  Edits,  1642  and  MS.  W.  read, 
trwM^plamit. — Ed. 

^  leovM  believe,  Jkc,']  Yide  S.  CSurynstom.  in  Hem.  22,  in  Qtn. — Idem, 
CyriU.  lib.  ix.  oon^a  Jvl, — LacUmct.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. — Joseph,  Antiq, 
lib.  i.  cap.  4. — JvOtin  Martyr,  Apci.  ii. — M. 

^  that  Antichrist,  <£«.]  Vide  de  hoc  AvgusHn,  in  libro  De  Antichrists^ 
OyriU.  ffierosoL  Oatech.  16.— Jf. 

See  Augustin,  in  Levit,  — Aquin,  i,u.DeQ»,  78,  art.  ad  2.  — Justin 
Martyr.  Apol,  i. — K^ 

7  denied.]    So  MS.  W,  ;  Edts,  1642  read,  demed.—Ed. 

*  whereof  ^late  d^feOion,]    All  the MSS,  read  deteeticn,—Ed. 

>  where  actives,  apOy,']  In  Edts,  1642  and  MS.  W.  "their  actives^ 
actively."— ^rf. 
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what  invented  by  us,  is  philosophy ;  learned  from  him,  is 
magick.  We  do  surely  owe  the  discovery  of  many  secrets 
to  the  discovery  of  good  and  bad  angels.  I  could  never 
pass  that  sentence  of  Paracelsus  without  an  asterisk,  or 
annotation:  ascendem*  comtellatum  tnulta  revelat  qtueren- 
tibus  magnalia^  natura,  i.  e.  aper,a  Dei?  I  do  think  that 
many  mysteries  ascribed  to  our  own  inventions  have  been 
the  coiiteous  revelations  of  spirits;®  for  those  noble 
essences  in  heaven  bear  a  friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow- 
natures  on  earth ;  and  therefore  believe  that  those  many 
prodigies  and  ominous  prognosticks,   which  forerun  the 

*  Thereby  is  meant  our  good  angel,  appointed  as  from  our  nativity. 

'  magnolia.']    Animalia  in  £dts,  1642  and  all  the  MSS. — Ed. 

*  Dei.]  On  pent  trouver  cee  paroles  de  Paracelsus  en  son  Traits  des 
Images. — Fr.  IV. 

*  have  been,  <kc.]  Quod  etiam  dooent  Platonici.  Vide  laiMichum 
De  MysUriiSf  pp.  52,  53,  64,  55.  iMugdvmi,  1677 ;  et  Prod.  Lib.  De 
Anima  et  Dcemon.  —  Porjpkyr.  1.  2,  De  Divinis  atque  Damon.  Apulei. 
— De  Deo  SocraUs,  p.  331.  Ed.  Amstelodam,  Vide  et  Geminam  Dii- 
9ertat.  Maximi  Tyrii  De  Deo  Socraitis. 

Vide  Lactant.  1.  2,  c.  16,  et  Augvstin.  in  SolUoqu.  c.  27,  and  Sermon. 
46,  ad  Fra^'ea  in  Eremo,  Vide  Augwtin.  in  Psalm.  62. — Auctoi^in 
Tra^ctat.  De  DUigendo  Deo.  —  Porphyrint  in  lAbro  De  PhUoaopkia  Ora- 
culor,  Dooety  Deos  hominibus  indicare  quibus  capiantur  ac  gaudeant 
rebus  et  quaa  yitanda  habeant. — M. 

"Were  I  inclined  to  amuse  myself  with  this  controversy,"  says  a 
sensible  writer,  **  I  would  collect  all  writings,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  on 
this  subject)  and  summon  various  classes  of  writers  to  take  their  seTcral 
proper  shares;  and  what  remained  ofpv/re  revelation,  expounded  by  just 
reasoning,  should  be  my  fidth  on  this  article.  Pedantic  superstition,  in 
the  person  of  James  I.  would  load  away  sorcery,  witchcraft,  contracts, 
devils  by  wholesale.  Pagan  presumption  would  ship  off  hieroglyphics, 
astrology,  magic,  manicheism,  &c.  l^opeiy  would  claim  a  large  share 
of  angelography.  Vulgar  popular  observation  of  effects,  and  ignorance 
of  causes,  would  claim  a  very  large  proportion  of  small  talk  on  these 
occult  powers.  Fancy,  in  rhetorical  guise,  would  reduce  a  volume  of 
w^l-set  words  to  a  page  of  meaning :  the  volume  must  be  hers,  the 
paffe  mine.  Politicians  would  take  off  a  large  stock  of  the  tutelar 
tri  be.  Sound  reasoners  on  demonology  would  I'epresent  the  demoniacs 
of  the  New  Testament  as  diseased  people,  of  whom  the  good  physician, 
Jesus,  spoke  in  popular  style.  These  would  claim  many  a  text  from  the 
subject,  and  I  could  not  rationally  refuse  their  claim.  Bright  and  black 
wings,  and  rays,  horns,  and  cloven  feet,  would  fall  to  artists.  I  should, 
perhaps,  at  last  find,  that  the  best  guardian  angel  was  a  good  conscience, 
xuid  the  most  formidable  devils  my  own  depraved  passions."  —  CoUet's 
JRelics  of  Literature,  p.  302. 
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ruins  of  states,  princes,  and  private  persons,  are  the  chari- 
table premonitions  of  good  angels,^  which  more  careless 
inquiries  term  but  the  effects  of  chance  and  nature. 

Sect.  xxxn. — Now,  besides  these  particular  and  divided 
spirits,  there  may  be  (for  aught  I  know)  a  universal  and 
common  spirit  to  the  whole  worid.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Plato,^  and  it  is  yet  of  the  hermetical  philosophers. 
If  there  be  a  common  nature,  that  unites  and  ties  the  scat- 
tered and  divided  individuals  into  one  species,  why  may 
there  not  be  one  that  unites  them  all  ?  However,  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  common  spirit,  that  plays  within  us,  yet  makes 
no  part  of  us ;  and  that  is,  the  spirit  of  God ;  the  fire  and 
scintillation  of  that  noble  and  mighty  essence,  which  is  the 
life  and  radical  heat  of  spirits,  and  those  essences  that  know 
not  the  virtue  of  the  sun ;  a  fire  quite  contrary  to  the  fire 
of  hell.  This  is  that  gentle  heat  that  brooded  on  the 
waters,*  and  in  six  days  hatched  the  world ;  this  is  that 
irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists  of  hell,  the  clouds  of  hor- 
ror, fear,  sorrow,  despair ;  and  preserv^es  the  region  of  the 
mind  in  serenity.  "Whosoever  feels  not  the  warm  gale  and 
gentle  ventilation  of  this  spirit,  (though  I  feel  his  pulse) 
I  dare  not  say  he  lives ;  for  truly  without  this,  to  me,  there 
is  no  heat  unaer  the  tropick ;  nor  any  light,  though  I  dwelt 
in  the  body  of  the  sun. 

*  Spiritus  Domini  incubabat  aquis.  Gen,  i. — MS,  W. 

*  the  charitable  premonitioTis  of  good  angels.]  Here  again  we  are 
reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson's  coincidence  in  feeling  with  our  author  on 
questions  connected  with  the  immaterial  world.  The  following  passage 
from  Boswell's  Life, — ^though  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  reference  to 
what  Browne  calls  "good  angels,"  as  to  the  "angels"  of  good  men,  is 
yet  sufficiently  illustrative  of  our  position,  that  these  two  great  men 
thought,  as  well  as  wrote,  alike.  "  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he 
said,  '  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorized,  it  appears  to  me  that  *  the 
communion  of  saints '  in  the  Creed  means  the  communion  with  the 
saints  in  heaven,  as  connected  with  '  the  holy  Catholic  church.* '  He 
admitted  the  influence  of  evil  ^irits  upon  our  minds,  and  said, 
'Nobody  who  believes  the  New  Testament  can  deny  it.' "  —  Vol.  iv. 
p.  817. 

*  It  was  the  opmion  of  Plato,]  Vide  Platon,  m  Parmenide  et  Timceo, 
et  ProcL  in  Platon,  Theol,  1.  i.  c.  15.  —Virgil.  1.  vi.^c»CMi.  Vide  plura 
apud  Portam,  1.  i.  Mag,  Natur.  c.  6.  Veteres  Sinenses  fere  idem 
crediderunt.  Vide  Trigavi,  lib.  i.  c.  10,  de  Exped.  Christ,  apud 
Svnas, — M. 

VOL.  n.  2  B 
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As  when  the  labouring  san  hath  wvonght  his  track 

Up  to  the  top  of  loffy  Ganoer'a  haak. 

The  icy  ocean  cnck^  the  frozen  pole 

Thaws  with  the  heat  of  the  celestial  coal ; 

So  when  thy  at)8ent  beams  begin  t'  impart 

Again  a  solstice  on  my  frozen.heait^ 

My  winter  'a  o'er,  my  drooping  spirits  sing, 

And  every  part  reviyes  into  a  spring. 

But  if  thy  quickening  beams  awhile  decline. 

And  with  their  light  bless  not  this  orb  of  mine, 

A  chilly  frost  surpriseth  every  member. 

And  in  the  midst  of  June  I  &el  DMomber.^ 

Oh  how  this  earthly  temper  doth  debase 

The  noble  soul,  in.  this  her  humble^  place ! 

Whose  wingy  nature  ever  doth  aspire 

To  reach  that  place  whence  first  it  took  its  fire. 

These  ftMnes  I  fiMi,  which  in  my  heart  do  dwell, 

Are  not  thy  beams,  but  take  tbsir  fire  firam  hell. 

O  quench  them  all !  and  let  thy  Li^rht  divine 

Be  as  the  sun  to  this  poor  orb  of  mme  ! 

And  to  thy  sacred  Spirit  convert  those  fires. 

Whose  earthly  ftimes  choke  my  devout  aspires  ! 

Sect.  xmn. — ^Therefore,  for  sprnts,  I  am  so  fiup  fipom 
denying  their  existence,  that  I  could  easnty  b^eve,  ihaib  not 
only  whole  countries,  but  particular  persons,  hare  their 
tutelary  and  guardian  angels.  It  is  not  a  new  opinion  of 
the  Church  of  Borne,  but  an  old  one*  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato :^  there  is  no  heresy  in  it:  and  if  not  manifestly 
defined  in  Scripture,  yet  it  is  an  opinion  of  a  good  and 
wholesome  use  in  the  course  and  actions  of  a  man's  life  i 
and  woidd  serve  as  an  hypothesis  to  salve  many  doubts, 
whereof  common  philosophy  aflbrdeth  no  solution.  ITow,  if 
you  demand  my  opinion  and  metaphysicks  of  their  natures^ 
1  con&ss  them  veiy  shallow ;.  most  of  tbem  in  anegative 

«  Deoemher.]    Inseit,  £rem  JRite.  1642  and  MS8.   W.  S  JEL,  theio 
liiws:— 

Keep  stilTin  my  horizon,  fbr,  to  me, 

"Tis  not  the  sun  that  makes  tiie  day,  but  thee  I — Ed. 

7  humMe.]    JSdts.  1642  and  MSS.  W.&R.  read,  Uaoenly,^Ed, 
^  hwtcmold  one,]    These  words  are  omitted  in  MSS,  W,  A  R.—Sd, 
'  ItUnota  new  opinum  of  the  Chwreh  of  Rom/By  Ac.]  This  appears  by 
Apuleius,  a  Platonist,  in  his  book  i>e  Deo  Socratk,  and  elsewhere^     See 
Med9*s  Apo8t€uie  of  ihe  Latter  Timm,  where^   out  of  thia  aii#ei^r 
authors,  you  shall  see  collected  all  the  learning  de  Oeniis, — K. 
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waj,  like  that  of  Qoi ;  or  in  a  ccxmparatLve,  between  our» 
selves  and  fellow-creotuses:  for,  ihane  is  in  this  muverae 
a  stair^  or  manifest  scale,  of  oreatures^  riang  not  disorderly, 
or  in  Gonfuaion)  but  with  a  comely  method  and  proportion. 
[Between,  creatures  of  meve  existence  and  tlungs  of  life 
there  is  a  large  disjNrcyportion  of  nature :  between  plants 
and  animals,^  or  creatures  (£  a^use,  a  wider  difference :. 
between  them  and  man,  a  fas  greater :  and  if  the  proper^ 
tion  hold  on,  between  man  and  angek  there  should,  be  yetr 
a  greater:  We  do  not  oomprahaod  their  natures,,  who. 
retain  ihs  firet  definition  of  Poiphyiy;*  and  distinguish 
ihsm  from,  ourselves  by  immortsiuty :  for,  before  his  fall^ 
man  also  was  immortal :  yet  must  we  needs  affirm  l^iat  he: 
had  a  different  essence  from  the  angels^  Having,  therefore^ 
no  certain  knowledge  of  their  nature,  'tis  no  bad  method 
of  the  schools,  whatsoever  perfection  we  find  obscurely  in 
ourselves,  in  a  more  complete  and  absolute  way  to  ascribe 
unto  thenr.  I  believe  they  hava  an.  extemporary  know- 
ledge, and,  upon  the  first  motion  of  their  reason,  do  what, 
we  cannot  wathout  stfudy  or  deliberation:  that  they  know 
things  by  iiieir  forms,  and  define^  by  speeifical  difference,, 
what  we  describe  by  accidents  aod  properties :  and  there* 
fore  pnDbabihties  to  us  ma^  he  demonatraiaons:  unto  them.:, 
that  they  have  knowledge  not  only  of  the  spedfical,  but 
numeidcal,^  fbrms  of  inj&idnals,  and  understand  by  what 
reserved  difference  each  single  hypostatis  (besides  the  relsr 
tion  to  its  iqvecies)  becomes  its  numerical  self:  that,  as  the 
soiiil  hath  a. power  to  move  the  body  it  informs,  so  there's  a 
fiwulty  to  move  any,  though  injEarm  none :  ours  upon  restraint 
of  time,  place,  and  distance :  but  that  invisible  hand  that 
conveyed  Habakknk  to  the  lion's  den,^  or  Philip  to  Azotus, 
infringeth  this  rule,  and  hath  a  secret  conveyance,  where^ 
with  mortality  is  not  acquainted.  If  they  have  that  intui- 
tive knowledge,  whereby,  as  in  reflection,  they  behold  the 
thoughts  of  one  another,  I  cannot  peremptorily  deny  but 
*  EflMBtuB  nttionalia  immortailiB. — MS,  W. 

^  plants  and  animah.]  So  the  MSS.  W,  4i  R  ;£dtB,  1642  read,  "  two 
plantMHumAlst " — Md. 

<  numerieal.}  So  i^  JL  ;  MS.  Wi  saxdBits.  1642,  read,  natwraLSd. 

'  th/alamv^ StibaUguk  to  ike Iwdsfdm^  See  .Bi2.aod  Th€  J>ragon, 
ver.  86,  ke,—Ed». 

2  B  2 
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they  know  a  great  part  of  ours.  Thev  that,  to  refute  the 
invocation  of  saints,  have  denied  that  they  have  any  know- 
ledge of  our  affairs  below,  have  proceeded  too  far,  and  must 
pardon  my  opinion,  till  I  can  thoroughly-  answer  that  piece 
of  Scripture,  "  At  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  the  angels  in 
heaven  rejoice."  I  cannot,  with  those  in  that  great  father,^ 
securely  interpret  the  work  of  the  first  day,  fiat  lux^  to  the 
creation  of  angels;  though  I  confess  there  is  not  any 
creature  that  hath  so  near  a  glimpse  of  their  nature  as 
light  in  the  sun  and  elements :  we  style  it  a  bare  accident  ^ 
but,  where  it  subsists  alone,  'tis  a  spiritual  substance,  and 
may  be  an  angel  :^  in  brief,  conceive  ught  invisible,  and  that 
is  a  spirit. 

Sect,  xxxtv. — ^These  are  certainly  the  magisterial  and 
masterpieces  of  the  Creator  \^  the  flower,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  the  best  part  of  nothing;  actually  existiug,  what  we 
are  but  in  hopes,  and  probability.  We  are  only  that^ 
amphibious  piece,  between  a  corporeal  and  a  spiritual 
essence ;  that  middle  form,  that  links  those  two  together, 
and  makes  good  the  method  of  God  and  nature,  that  jumps 
not  from  extremes,  but  unites  the  incompatible  distances  by 
some  middle  and  participating  natures.  That  we  are  the 
breath  and  similitude  of  God,  it  is  indisputable,  and  upon 
record  of  Holy  Scripture :  but  to  call  ourselves  a  microcosm, 
or  little  world,  I  thought  it  only  a  pleasant  trope  of  rheto- 
rick,  till  my  near  judgment  and  second  thoughts  told  me 
there  was  a  real  truth  therein.  For,  first  we  are  a  rude 
mass,  and  in  the  rank  of  creatures  which  only  are,  and 
have  a  dull  kind  of  being,  not  yet  privileged  with  life,  or 

*  I  cannot,  vM  those,  d;c.']  AUudinff  probably  to  St.  Augustine,  2>c 
Vivit.  Dei,  lib.  xi.  cap.  9,  19,  32.  Keck,  however,  as  well  as  the  French 
transUtor,  considers  the  allusion  to  refer  rather  to  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
his  Homily  on  Genesis. 

All  the  MSS.  and  -£^^.'1642  read,  "with  that  great  fother."— jFcf. 

*  we  style  it  a  hare  accident.]  MSS.  TT.  <fc  IT.  2  read,  "while  we  style 
it,  &c. ;  "  JSdts.  1642  read,  "  while  we  style  a  bare  accident." — JSd. 

^  where  it  mbmts  alone,  'tis,  dsc]  Epicurus  was  of  this  opinion  ;  also 
St.  Augustine :  see  EnMrid.  ad  Lawrentium. — K. 

Vide  lUib.  Flmd.  in  Historia  Microcosmi,  tract,  i.  §  1,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3 : 
— et  MarsU.  Ficin.  in  lib.  de  Lu/mifM,  cap.  1,  6, 13. — M, 

7  GreaJtw,]    All  the  MSS.  and  EdiU.  1642  read,  crea;tw^e.^Ed. 

"  that.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  the.— Ed. 
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preferred  to  sense  or  reason ;  next  we  live  the  life  of  plants, 
the  life  of  animals,  the  life  of  men,  and  at  last  the  life  of 
spirits :  running  on,  in  one  mysterious  nature,  those  five 
kinds  of  existences,  which  comprehend  the  creatures,  not 
only  of  the  world,  but  of  the  universe.  Thus  is  man  that^ 
great  and  true  amphibium,  whose  nature  is  disposed  to  live, 
not  only  like  other  creatures  in  divers  elements,  but  in 
divided  and  distinguished  worlds  ;  for  though  there  be  but 
one  [world]  ^  to  sense,  there  are  two  to  reason,  the  one 
visible,  the  other  invisible ;  whereof  Moses  seems  to  have 
left  description,  and  of  the  other  so  obscurely,  that  some 
parts  thereof  are  yet  in  controversy.  And  truly,  for  the 
first  chapters  of  G-enesis,^  I  must  confess  a  great  deal  of 
obscurity;  though  divines  have,  to  the  power  of  human 
reason,  endeavoured  to  make  all  go  in  a  literal  meaning, 
yet  those  allegorical  interpretations  are  also  probable,  and 
perhaps  the  mystical  method  of  Moses,  bred  up  in  the 
hieroglyphical  schools  of  the  Egyptians.^ 

Sect.  xxxt. — Now  for  that  immaterial  world,  methinks 
we  need  not  wander  so  iar  as  the  first  moveable';*  for,  even 
in  this  material  fabrick,  the  spirits  walk  as  freely  exempt 
from  the  affection*  of  tune,  place,  and  motion,  as  beyond 
the  extremest  circumference.  Do  but  extract^  from  the 
corpulency  of  bodies,  or  resolve  thmgs  beyond  their  first 

»  Thus  M  mtm  thcUA  EdU,  1642  read,  "  this  is  man  the  .  .  .  ."—Ed^ 

»  [world.]    So  in  aU  the  MSS.—Ed. 

^  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,}    So  in  all  the  earlier  editions,  and  the- 
Latin^  French,  and  Dutch  translations  :  MSS.  IL  d:  W.  2  read,  "  fii*st . 
chapters  of  Moses ; "  MS.  W.  "those  last  chapters;"  JSate.  1642,  "the. 
last  chapter."    The  editions  of  1672,  1686,  and  1736,  all  read,  "  the 
first  chapter." — Ed. 

'  whereof  Moses,  dfec]  This  passage  is  not  very  clearly  expressed..' 
It  seems,  however,  to  allude  to  discussions  which  had  arisen  respecting 
the  Mosaic  descriptions  of  creation  — ^whether  they  were  to  be  received 
literally,  as  referring  to  the  visible  world  only ;  or  whether  they  might, 
not  be  intended,  also,  to  convey  an  allegorical  picture  o£  the  other  or 
invisible  world. — Ed. 

It  was  a  rule  among  the  Jewish  preceptors  that  their  disciples  should 
not  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,  nor  the 
latter  part  of  Ezekiel,  till  they  were  thirty  years  old.— Ed.  1736. 

"•  first  moveaJble.l  Prvmum  mobile. — M. 

*  exempt  frcm,  the  affection  of,  <fc(?.]  In  the  sense  of  Wit  affected 
hj. — Ed. 

^extract.]    Abstract,  in  MS,  W.^-Ed. 
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matter,  and  yon  cUeoover  the  habitation  of  angels  ;^  whidi 
if  I  call  the  ubiqmtaiy  and  omnipresent  essence  of  God, 
I  hope  I  shi^  not  omid  diyinity :  for,  before  the  ereation 
of  the  world,  Gk>d  was  re^y  all  things.  Eor  the  angels  he 
created  no  new  world,  or  determinate  mansion,  and  there- 
fore they  are  everywhere  where  is  his  essence^  and  do  live, 
at  a  dic^oe  even,  in  himself.  That  Ghd  made  all  things 
for  man,  is  in  some  sense  true ;  yet,  not  so  fur  as  to  anbor- 
dinate  the  creation  of  iAioae  purer  creatures  imto  onzs; 
though,  as  ministezing  fipiiits,  they  do,  and  are  willing  to 
fulfil  the  will  of  Ood  in  these  lower  and  suMunary  affiurs  of 
man.^  God  made  all  things  for  himself;  and  it  is  impos- 
jdble  he  should  make  them  for  tuoy  ot^ier  end  than  his  own 
^loiy :  it  is  all  he  can  TeoeiTe,  sna  aU  tint  is  without  hinh 
.self.  For,  honour  being  ^an  eternal  adjunct,  and  in  the 
honours  rstheor  than  in  the  person  honoiued,  it  was  neces- 
jswry  to  malse  a  creature,  &^am  whom  he  mig^t  receive  this 
homage :  and  that  is,  in  the  otiier  world,  angels,  in  this, 
man ;  which  when  we  neglect,  we  facget  the  very  end  of 
^our  creation,  and  may  justly  provoke  Gt>d,  not  only  to 
arepent  that  he  hath  made  the  world,  but  tiiat  he  hath 
3wom  he  would  not  destiw  it.  l^at  theoe  is  hut  one 
world,  is  a  condsisian  of  fSEuth ;  Jkristotle  with  aQ  his  philo- 
sophy hath  not  been  able  to  prove  it :®  and  as  weakly  that 
the  world  was  eternal ;  that  dispute  much  troubled  the  pen 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  Moses  decided  4iat  ques- 
tion, and  all  is  aalved  with  the  new  term  of  a  43:eation, — 
that  is,  a  productian  of  something  out  of  nol^iing.  And 
what  is  that? — ^whatsoever ^  is  opposite  to  something;  or, 
more  exactly,  that  whidh  is  truly  contrary  unto  God:  for 
•  he  only  is^  all  others  have  an  ezlstraioe  with  dependency,^ 


^  t^e  halntaHcm  of  aingeh^'l  BeiUflnun  leeo,  aiit  faidiitalioney  Vid. 
MalcUmfU.  Bt  AnffOk,  c.  16.>-nilf. 

^  That  God  made,  d:c.]  Sunt  qui  ad  probandum'eoa  (spiritoB)  BimuL 
cum  orbe  oondito-creaios  earn,  sfaitQuitt  hoBiinum  csua  ccaatos.  ^ide 
McUdonati  m' Tract,  de  Angd.  c.  3. — H, 

^  Arwtotle,  d&c]  Doeet  tamen  Ule,  piloses  luiud  eaae  xmrndos.  Tid. 
lib.  i.  Be  Coeh,  c.  8,  9.—M. 

*  And  what  ia  ^t  ?>~  Whats9ewr,  dm.]  All  the  If/SS'.  siid  Jtfte.  1642 
read,  "and  that  is  whatsoevei*,  &c." — Ed. 

>  dependency.]    All  the  MSS,sttid  JEdti.  16i2  read^  dtpen&mffir^£d. 
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and  are  something  but  "by  a  distinction.^  And  herein  is 
divinity  conformant  unto  philosophy,  and  not  only  genera- 
tion, founded  on  contrarieties,  bmt  also  creation.  God,  beiqg 
all  things,  is  contrary  unto  nothing ;  out  of  which  were 
made  all  things,  and  so  nothing  ^carne  something,  and 
omneity  informed^  nullity  into  an  essence.^ 

Sect,  xxxti. — ^The  whole  creation  is  a  mystery,  and  par- 
licularhr  that  of  man.  At  the  blast  of  His  mouth  were  the 
rest  or  the  creatures  made ;  and  at  his  bare  word  they 
started  out  of  nothing :  but  in  the  frame  of  man  (as  iHie 
text  describes  it)  he  played  the  sensible  operator,  and  seemed 
not  so  much  to  create  as  make  him.  When  he  had  separated 
the  materials  of  other  creatures,  there  consequently  resulted 

^  hya  distinction.']  MSS.  W.  &  R  and  £dt8.  1642  read,  "  by  distinc- 
tion." The  rest  of  the  section  is  omitted  in  these  and  in  MS.  W,  2.—£d, 

*  informed.']    In  the  sense  oiwrnnaUd, — Ed, 

^  Ood  being  aU  thdnffs,  ^fiv.]  The  following  remarks  on  this  pasnge 
lisve  been  pointed  out  to  vte,  by  my  obliging  friend,  £.  H.  Barker, 
Esq^ofThetfoid. 

'*  That  celebrated  philosopher,  shall  I  call  him,  or  atheist  ?  who  said 
that  the  assemblage  <rf  all  existence  constitnted  the  divine  essence,  who 
wonld  have  us  to  consider  all  corporeal  beings  as  the  body  of  the 
divinity,  published  a  great  extravagance,  if  he  meant  that  the  divine 
essence  consisted  pf  this  assembkge.  But  there  is  a  very  just  sense,  in 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  universe  is  the  body  of  the  Deity. 
As  I  call  this  portion  of  matter  my  body,  which  I  move,  act,  and  direct 
as  I  please,  so  God  actuates  by  his  will  every  part  of  the  universe— *iie 
obscures  the  sun — ^he  oahns  the  winds^— he  commands  the  sea.  But 
this  very  notion  excludes  all  corporeity  from  God,  and  proves  that  God 
is  a  spirit.  If  God  sometimes  represents  himself  with  feet,  with  hands, 
with  eyes,  he  means  In  the  portouts  rather  to  give  us  emblems  of  his 
attributes,  than  images  (properly  speaking)  of  any  parts,  which  he  poe- 
sesseth  ;  therefore  vAubsd.  he  attributes  these  to  himself  he  gives  te  them 
so  vast  an  extent,  that  we  easily  perceive  that  they  are  not  to  be  grossly 
understood.  Hath  he  hands?  They  are  hands,  which  'weigh  the 
mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,'  which  'measure  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  mete  out  the  heavens  with  a  span.' 
(Isai.  xl.  12.)  Hath  he  eyes?  They  are  eyes,  which  penetrate  the 
most  unmeasuxable  distances.  Hath  he  feet  ?  They  are  feet  which  reach 
from  heaven  to  earth  ;  for  '  the  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  is 
his  footstool.'  (xlvi.  1.)  Hath  he  a  Yoice  ?  It  is  as  'the  sound  of  many 
waters,  breaking  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  making  Mount  Sirion  skip  like 
an  unicorn,  and  the  hinds  to  calve.'  (Ps.  xxix.  3,  5,  6,  9.)" — Sawrin^a 
JHsGounea,  trcmd,  by  Bobert  BMMon* 

In  MSS,  R.^W,%  the  next  Sentence  is  omitted,  ("For  these  two, 
&c.")— i^C?. 
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a  form  and  soul ;  but,  having  raised  .the  walls  of  man,  he 
"was  driven  to  a  second  and  harder  creation, — of  a  substance 
like  himself,  an  incorruptible  and  immortal  soul.^  For  these 
two  affections 7  we  have  the  philosophy^  and  opinion  of  the 
heathens,  the  flat  affirmative  of  Plato,^  and  not  a  negative 
from  Aristotle.^  There  is  another  scruple  cast  in  by  divinity 
concerning  its  production,  much  disputed  in  the  German 
auditories,  and  with  that  indifferency^  and  equality  of  argu- 
ments, as  leave  the  controversy  imdetermined.^  I  am  not 
of  Paracelsus's  mind,  that  boldly  delivers  a  receipt  to  make 
a  man  without  conjunction  ;*  yet  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 

*  and  harder  creation,  <fcc.]  Vide  Augustinwaij  Ih  Animce  Imrmr- 
talkate,—M. 

'  ajlectiimsJ]  In  the  sense  of  propei'ties,  qtudities  ;  "  proprietates,"  in 
the  Latin  translation. 

«  For  these  two,  d:c,]  MS.  W.  &  Edts.  1642  read,  "For  the  two 
assertions  we  have  in  Philosophies  &c." 

Tiie  two  qualities  alluded  to  are  incorruptibility  and  immortality. — Ed. 

*  the  jUU  aMrmoHve  of  Plato.]  In  Phcedoney  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  183, 
JEd.  JBipont. ;  Timceo,  lb.  t.  ix.  p.  431,  432 ;  Phcedro,  lb.  t.  x.  p.  318, 
319,  821.— jFc?. 

*  not  a  negative  from  Aristotle.l  Vide  Ariatotd.  Be  Anima,  1.  ii.  text. 
4  et  19,  21,  22.  J)e  Generatione  Animal,  ii.  c.  3,  dicit,  "  Solammentem 
extrinsecus  advenire,  divinam  esse  solam,  neque  cum  ejus  acticne 
actionem  corporis  ullam  habere  communionem." — M. 

*  indifferency.]    In  the  sense  of  equipoise.— Ed. 

'  There  is  another  scruple,  <t'c.]  Namely,  "  An  ex  traduce  sint  animas 
acut  et  corpora?"  Augustin.  Q^tasstion.  Vet.  Test.  qu.  23. 

Vide  Tolet.  lib.  iii.  ;  Aristot.  Be  Anima,  c.  5,  qu.  17 ;  Burgesdicium, 
in  Coll.  Phys.  Bisputat.  29.— M. 

*  that  bddly  delivers  a  receipt,  <fcc.]  "  Paracelsus  has  revealed  to  us 
one  of  the  grandest  secrets  of  nature.  When  the  world  began  to  dispute 
on  the  very  existence  of  the  elementary  folk,  it  was  then  he  boldly 
offered  to  give  birth  to  a  fairy,  and  has  sent  down  to  posterity  the  recipe. 
He  describes  the  impurity  which  is  to  be  transmuted  into  such  purity, 
the  gross  elements  of  a  delicate  fiiiry,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial  in  faming 
dung,  will  in  due  time  settle  into  a  full-grown  fairy,  bursting  through 
its  vitreous  prison — on  the  vivifying  principle  by  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  hatched  their  eggs  in  ovens.  I  recollect  at  Dr.  Farmer's  sale 
the  leaf  which  preserved  this  recipe  for  making  a  fairy,  forcibly  folded 
down  by  the  learned  commentator ;  from  which  we  must  infer  the  credit 
he  gave  to  the  experiment.  There  was  a  greatness  of  mind  in  Para- 
celsus, who,  liaving  furnished  a  recipe  to  make  a  feiry,  had  the  delicacy 
to  refrain.  Even  Baptista  Porta,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  philo- 
sophers, does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  engendering  creatures,  which 
*at  their  full  growth  shall  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  mouse :'  but  he  adds 
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multitude  of  heads  that  do  deny  traduction,  having  no  other 
argument  to  confirm  their  belief  than  that  rhetoric^  sentence 
and  antimetathesk^*  of  Augustine,  creando  infunditwr,  in- 
fimdendo  creatwr.  Either  opinion  will  consist  well  enough 
with  religion :  yet  I  should  rather  incline  to  this,  did  not  one 
objection  haunt  me,  not  wrung  from  speculations  and  subtle^ 
ties,  but  from  common  sense  and  observation ;  not  pick'd 
from  the  leaves  of  any  author,®  but  bred  amongst  the  weeds 
and  tares  of  my  own  brain.  And  this  is  a  conclusion  from 
the  equivocal  and  monstrous  productions  in  the  copulation  of 
a  man  with  a  beast  'J  for  if  the  soul  of  man  be  not  trans- 
mitted and  transfused  in  the  seed  of  the  parents,  why  are  not 
those  productions  merely  beasts,  but  have  also  an  impression 
and  tincture  of  reason  in  as  high  a  measure,  as  it  can  evi- 
dence itself  in  those  improper  organs  ?  Nor,  truly,  can  I 
peremptorily^  deny  that  the  soul,  in  this  her  sublunary  estate, 
IS  wholly,  and  in  all  acceptions,^  inorganical :  but  that,  for 
the  performance  of  her  ordinary  actions,  is  required  not  only 
a  symmetry  and  proper  disposition  of  organs,  *but  a  crasis 
and  temper  correspondent  to  its  operations  ;  yet  is  not  this 
mass  of  flesh  and  visible  structure  the  instrument  and  proper 

*  Antamadasis.-^A  figure  in  rhetoric,  where  one  word  is  inserted 
upon  another. — MS.  W. 

that  '  they  are  only  pretty  little  dogs  to  play  with.*  Were  these  akin 
to  the  fairies  of  Paracelsus  ? " — D'Isi'adi's  Second  Series  of  Otmosities  of 
Literatv/re,  vol.  iii,  p.  14,  15. — Ed, 

^  antimetathesis.]  All  the  MSS,  and  EdU.  1642  read,  ''antana- 
clasis."*— ^d 

«  avih/yr.']    EdU.  1642  read,  other.— Ed. 

^  from  the  equivocal,  d:c.']  The  French  translator  not  only  refers  to 
several  authorities  for  the  existence  of  such  things,  but  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  one  himself.  "  Touchant  cette  affaire,  Jean  Baptiste,  Mag. 
Nai,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12,  raconte  ou  rapporte  quelques  exemples,  qu'il  a 
prises,  ou  tiroes  de  Plinius,  Plutarchus,  ^lianus,  et  autres.  Les 
^crivains  ou  auteurs  t^moignent,  que  cela  arrive  encore  aux  Indes  en 
plusieurs  endroits ;  etmoimdme  en  ai  vu  un  k  Leyden." 

Blumenbach  however  rejects  such  stories,  as  &bulous  tales  which  do 
not  need  contradiction. — Ed. 

8  peremptorily.]  So  in  MSS.  JR.  d:  W.  2  ;  MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642 
read,  redsonably. — Ed. 

^  and  in  all  acc^tiom.]  Omitted  in  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts, 
1642.— JSW. 
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-corpse  of  tibe  soul,  faot  ntiier  of  seanae,  and  tliat  the  hsod^ 
of  lesson.  In  our  study  of  anatomy  tkore  is  a  mass  of 
.mysterioiis  philosophy;  and  such  as  reduced  the  very  heathens 
to  divimty ;  yet,  amongst  all  those  rare  discoyeries  and 
curious  pieoes  I  &id  in  the  fabrick  of  man,  I  do  not  so  mucli 
4xmteBt  myself,  as  in  that  I  find  not, — ^tfaat  is,  no  organ  or 
instrument  for  the  votional  fioul ;  for  in  the  brain,  which  we 
term  the  seat  of  reason,  there  is  not  anything  of  moment 
more  than  IfOan  diseoFer  in  the  crany  of  a  beast :  and  this 
is  a  sensible  and  no  inconsiderable  argument  of  the  in- 
organity  of  the  soul,  at  least  in  that  sense  we  usually  so 
receive  it.^  Thus  we  are  men,  and  we  know  not  how ;  there 
is  something  in  us  that  can  be  without  us,  and  will  be  afber 
us,  thou^  it  is  strange  that  it  hal^  no  history  what  it  was 
before  us,  nor  cannot  t^  how  it  entered  in  us.' 
Sjsct.  xxxvn. — ^Now,  for  these  walls  of  flesh,  wherein  Uie 

>  the  hand,]     All  ihe  MJ^.   and  Mts.  16i2  read,    "the  nearer 

'  and  amis  a  aennhle,  «fec.]  This  ODXiflladiiig  part  of  the'eenteaoe  is 
omitted  in  all  the  MSS,  and  JBdU.  1642.—JU. 

•  /«  OMT  study  of  aaMUmy,  «fcc.]  **  What  a  contrast,"  says  Dr.  Brake, 
after  quoting  thisand  sereral  other aimikr  paflMges,  "do  tiieaeadmiimble 
quotations  form,  when  opposed  to  the  scepticism  of  the  jaesent  dagr>  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  physiological  materialists  of  the  school  of  Bichat !  A 
system  of  philosophy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  which,  should  it  ever  un- 
liappily  prevail  in  the  medical  world,  would  render  tixe  oft^t-iepeated, 
though  hitherto  Hl-feunded,  Barcasm  against  the  profession,  vi/i  ttu 
medici,  duo  Atkei,  no  longer  a  matter  of  calumny. 

"It  is,  however,  vriih  pride  and  Measure  that,  at  a  period  when 
scepticism  has  been  obtruded  upon  us  as  a  topic  of  distinctioti  and 
triumph,  and  even  taught  in  our  public  schools,  we  can  point  to  a  roll  of 
illustrious  names,  the  most  consummate  for  their  talent  among  those 
who  have  nrnde  the  study  of  life,  and  health  and  disease  their  peouliar 
profession,  who  have  pubfidy  borne  testnnony  to  their  firm  belief  in  the 
^existence  of  their  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  human  souL 
When  Gfllen,  meditating  on  the  structure  and  fbnctions  of  the  bodjr, 
%roke  forth  into  that  celebrated  dedaration,  Oompono  hicprpfeeto  OtrnH' 
cum  m  CreaUyri^wfOn  hmdem,  he  but  led  the  way  to  GomiliM-  but  still 
more  important  avowals  from  "^e  mighty  names  of  Boerfaasve  and  of 
Haller,  of  Sydenham  and  of  Browne,  and  of  Mead :  men  unrivalled  for 
their  professional  sagacity,  and  alike  impressed  with  the  deepest  oon- 
viction  of  one  great  first  cause  of  future  Doing  and  of  etemi^,  '  that 
ancient  source  as  well  as  universal  sepuldire.  of  worids  and  AgeGf,  in 
which  the  duration  of  this  globe  is  lost  as  that  of  a  day,  and  the  life  of 
man  as  a  moment.'"  JDra^s  Eiwnmgsin  AtOumn,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 — ^73. — JSd, 
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soul  doth  seem  to  be  imxaured  befiize  "the  TesurrectioB,  it  is 
notlimg  but  an  elemental  ccmipesition,  and  a  fabrick  tbat 
must^  fall  to  ashes.  "  All  fiesh  is  grass,"  is  not  only  meta- 
phoricallj,  but  KterallT,  true;  for  all  those  creatures  we 
behold  are  but  the  herbs  of  the  field,  digested  into  flesh  in 
them,  or  more  remotely  caxni&ed  in  ourselves.  Nay,  further, 
we  are  what  we  aU  abhor,  anihropaphagiy  and  caimibals, 
devourers  not  onfy  of  men,  but  of  ourselves ;  and  that  not 
in  an  aUegorr  but  a  positive  truth :  for  all  this  mass  of  flesh 
which  we  b^old,  came  in  at  our  mouths :  tbis  frame  we 
look  u|>on,  hath  been  upon  our  trenchers;  in  brief,  we  have 
devoured  ourselves.^  I  ^ssonot  believe  the  wisdom  of 
Pythagorfts  did  ever  podtkely,  and  in  a  literal  sense,  affirm 
his  metemp^chosis,  or  .impossible  transmigration  of  the 
souls  cf  men  into  beasts.^     Of  all  metamorphoses  or  trans- 


*  must.]    Mt8. 1642  read,  may,— Ed, 

^  Ncof,  further,  d^e.]  The  Latin  annotntor  is  not  content  to  receive 
this  Btngidsr  passage  literally,  as  the  author  dearly  intended  it.  He 
giv^  the  following  notes : 

**Ipn  (mtkropophagi  gimma,']  Ut  embiyones  in  utero  matris  ;  nam 
mater  ex  proprio  corpore  nutrimentum  illis  preebet :  nutriuntur  etiam 
postea  ex  ut^o  matris  egressi  lacte  foeminino. 

**  Bed  et  no$,  ipsos  d&v<mBu^.aol'iU^]  .Nam  moesti  et  invidi  preprium  cor 
•  oomedere  dicontnr. " — ISd, 

^  I  coMiothdievej  ^c]  The  metempeychoais  may  perhaps  be  supposed 
to  h«ve  arisen  out  «f  the  belief  wluoh  i^  nearly  pMlosophers  ado{£ed  of 
the  immortaHly  of  the  soul.  It  has  been  said  that  Pythagoras  not  only 
believed  in  ihSd  doctrine  <d  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally ;  but 
even  went  so  fiy:  as  to  assert  hisTecoUeotion  of  the  various  bodies  which 
hifi  own  soul  had  inhabited  ,*  attributing  his  remembrance  to  the  special 
grace  of  Mercury. 

"The  opinion  of  themetempsychoais  spread  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  earth  ;  and  it  4»iKfciniies  even  to  the  present  time,  in  all  its  foree 
amongst  diose  nations  who  -have  not  yet  embiaced  Christianify.  The 
people  of  Arraoan,  Pern,  Siara,  Camboya,  Tonquin^  Cochin-China, 
Japan,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  still  entertain  that'&n<)y,  which  also  forms 
the  chief  article  of  the  Chinese  religion.  The  Druids  believed  in  trans- 
migration. The  bardic  triads  of  the  Weledi  are  full  of  this  belief ;  and  a 
Welsh  antiquary  insists  that  by  an  emigration  which  formerhrtook 
plaoe,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Bramins  of  India  from  Wales  !  It  is  on 
this  system  of  transmigration  that  Talieasin  the  Welsh  bard,  who  wrote 
in  the  sixth  centuiy,  siv^s  a  recital  of  his  pretended  transmigrations. 
He  tells  how  he  had  been  a  serp^it,  a  wild  ass,  a  buck,  or  a  crane, 
&c.  ;  and  this  kind  of  reminisoence  of  his  fonner  state,  this  recovery  of 
memoiy,  was  a  proof  of  the  mortal's  advances  to  the  happier  circle.  For 
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migrations,  I  believe  only  one,  that  is  of  Lot's  wife ;  for 
that  of  Nabuchodonosor  proceeded  not  so  far.  In  ail  others 
I  conceive  there  is  no  further  verity  than  is  contained  in 
their  implicit  sense  and  morality.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
frame  of  a  beast  doth  perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state 
after  death  as  before  it  was  materialed  unto  life :  that  the 
souls  of  men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption ;  that 
thej  subsist  bejrond  the  body-,  ana  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  miracle : 
that  the  souls  of  the  mithful,  as  they  leave  earth,  take  pos- 
session of  heaven;  that  those  apparitions  and  ghosts  of 
departed  persons  are  not  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  but 
the  unquiet  walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us 
unto  mischief,  blood,  and  villany ;  instilUng  and  stealing  into 
our  hearts  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their 
graves,  but  wander,  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
But  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and  do  frequent 
cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches,  it  is  because  those 
are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead,  where  the  devil,  like  an 
insolent  champion,  beholds^  with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies 
of  his  victory  in  Adam.* 

to  forget  what  we  have  been^  was  one  of  the  curses  of  the  circle  of  evil. 
Aoconling  to  the  authentic  Glavigero,  in  his  history  of  Mexico,  we  find 
the  Pytlmgorean  transmigration  carried  on  in  the  west,  and  not  less 
fitncifiilly  Uian  in  the  countries  of  the  east.  The  people  of  Tlascala 
believe  that  the  souls  of  persons  of  rank  went  after  their  death  to 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  beautifid  and  tweet  singing  birds,  and  those  of  the 
nobler  quadrupeds  ;  while  the  souls  of  inferior  persons  were  supposed  to 
pass  into  weaads,  beetles,  and  such  other  meaner  animals,**  Ir Israeli's 
Otimosities  of  LUeraivre,  vol.  ii.  p.  49 — 52. — Ed, 

With  respect  to  the  real  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  on  this  subject,  see 
£ulstrode*s  Essay  on  Transmigration ;  Dr.  Stackhouse's  pre&ce  to  the 
Chinese  Tales;  and  Taylor's  tranidation  of  JambHchus's  Life  of 
Pythagoras.  On  the  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration, see  Stehdm's  Rabbinical  Literoitwre,  vol.  i.  p.  277 — 
838.—^.  H,  B, 

»  beholds.]    So  all  the  MSS, ;  SdJts,  1642  read,  holds.^Ed, 

"  that  those  apparitions  and  ghosts  of  depa/rted  persons,  <&c.]  Vide 
Chrysostomum,  in  ffomil,  29  in  MaMhamm;  AugusUn,  De  Cura  p7'o 
martuis,  c.  10,  16,  et  seqq. — M, 

See  Sir  K.  Digb/s  criticism  on  this  passage. 

Modem  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Schott,  Gafiarel,  &e.  have  a 
ready  solution,  in  their  Palingenesis,  for  the  apparitions  of  «.niTTn^.1g  as 
well  as  plants.     "  Thus  the  dead  naturally  revive  :  and  a  corpse  may 
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Sect,  xxxvm. — This  is  that  dismal  conquest  we  all 
deplore,  that  makes  us  so  often  cry,  O  Adam,  quid  fecisti  ? 
I  thank  6k)d  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments,  or  narrow 
obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  fife,  or  be  convulsed 
and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death.  Not  that  I  am  insensible 
of  the  dread  and  horror  thereof;  or,  by  raking  into  the 
bowels  of  the  deceased,  continual  sight  of  anatomies, 
skeletons,  or  cadaverous  relicks,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave- 
makers,  I  am  become  stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  apprehension 
of  mortality;  but  that,  marshalling  all  the  horrors,  and 
contemplating  the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  anything 
therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a^  man,  much  less  a 
well-resolved  Christian ;  and  therefore  am  not  angry  at  the 
error  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling  to  bear  a  part  of 
this  common  fate,  and,  like  the  best  of  them,  to  die ;  that  is, 
to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell  of  the  elements  ;  to 
be  a  kind' of  nothing  for  a  moment ;  to  be  within  one  instant 
of  a  spirit.^  "When  I  take  a  fiill  view  and  circle  of  myself 
without^  this  reasonable  moderator,  and  equal  piece  of 
justice,  death,  I  do  conceive  myself  the  miserablest  person 
extant.  "Were  there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the 
vanities  of  this  world  should  not  entreat  a  moment's  breath 
from  me.  Could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought.  I 
have  so  abject  a  conceit ^  of  this  common  way  of  existence, 
this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  cannot  think  this 

give  out  its  shadowy  reanimation,  when  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the 
earth.  Bodies  corrupted  in  their  graves  have  risen,  particularly  the 
murdered  ;  for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  their  victims  in  a  slight  and 
hasty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in  vapour  by  means  of  their  fer« 
mentation,  have  arranged  themselves  on  tiie  sur£>ice  of  the  eai-th,  and 
formed  those  phantoms,  which  at  night  have  often  terrified  the  passing 
spectator,  as  authentic  his|iory  witnesses.  They  have  opened  the  graves 
of  the  phantom,  and  discovered  the  bleeding  corpse  beneath  :  hence  it 
is  astonishing  how  many  ghosts  may  be  seen  at  night,  after  a  recent 
battle,  stan£ng  over  their  corpses ! "  jy Israeli's  Second  Series  of 
CvHosities  of  Literatvfl^,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. — Ed, 

»  one  instamt  of  a  spvrit.']  So  in  MSS,  R.  &W.2\  Edts,  1642  and 
MS.  W.  read,  "  in  one  instant  a  spirit." — Ed. 

1  wWumt.']  So  in  MS,  R.  ;  MS,  W,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  hut  with, 
MS.  W.  2  reads,  vntJfihut.—Ed, 

«  conceit.]  So  in  MSS.  R,  <fc  TT.  2 ;  Edts,  1642  andilf^.  W,  read, 
"     -Ed. 
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is  to  be  a  man,  oir  to  live  aooording  to  the  dignity  of 
humanity.^  In  expectation  of  a  better,  I  can  with  patiraice 
embrace  this  life ;  yet,  in  my  best  meditations,  do  often  d^ 
death.  [It  is  a  symptom  of  melancholy  to  be  afraid  of 
death,  yet  sometimes  to  desire  it ;  this  latt^  I  has^m  often 
discovered  in  myself,  and  think  no  man  ever  desked  life, 
as  I  have  sometimeB  desth;^]  I  honour  any  man  that 
contemns  it ;  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that  is  afraid  of  it : 
this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier,  and  honour  those 
tattered  and  contemptible  regiments,  that  will  die  at  the^ 
command  of  a  sergeant.  Eor  a  pagan  there  may  be  some^ 
motives  to  be  in  love  with  life ;  bvrt;,  for  a  Christian  to  be 
amazed  at  death,  I  see  not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma — 
tiiat  he  is  too  eensible  of  this  life,,  dv  hc^Iess*  of  the  life  to 
come/ 

Seot.  XXXIX. — 9ome  divines^connt  Adam  thirty  years  old 
at  his  creation,^  because  iiiey  suppose  hbn  created  in  the 
p^ect  age  and  statore  of  man :  and  surely  we  are  ail  out 
of  the  computation  of  our  age ;  and  evjery  man  i»  seme 
months  older  than  he  bethinks  him ;  for  we  uve,  move,  have 
a  being,  and  are  subject  to  the  actions  of  1^  elements,  and 
the  maJice  of  diseases,  in  that  other  wodd,  the  truest  miero- 
cosm,  the  womb  of  our  mother;  for  besides  that  genesaland 
common  existence  we  are  conceived  to  hold  in  our  chaos, 
and  whilst  we  sleep  within  the  bosom  of  our  causes,  we  enjoy 
a  being  and  life  in  three  distinct  worlds^  wherein  we  receive 
most  manifest  gradations.  In  that  obscure  world,  the  womb 
of  our  mother,  our  time  is  short,  computed  bjp^i^e  moon ; 
yet  longer  than  the  days  of  many  creatures  thdt  behold  ihe 

>  hmumitv.]    All  tbe  MSSf.  and  Bdit,  161^  TMkd,  m^  fuOm^* — :fi9. 

*  defy.]    AH  the  MSa,  and  Bdt9. 1642  wad,  dewre.— iW. 

'  It  is  a  syfn^?t<m,  ike,]  This  passage  is  Inseited  from  Jf^.  W.  %A 
jB.  /  it  is  not  in  any  edition. — Ed, 

*  hopdest.]    AU  the  M88;  and  Bdti.  ie'42  read,  careU88,^Bd. 

f  lihcmkQod,  due.]  ''To  arm  us  against  the  fears  of  dissolution, 
volumes  upon  volumes  have  been  ^written ;  but,  if  we  except  our  hal- 
lowed-Scriptures, Ikttow^ot  where,  in  a  style  so  oopdensed  and  str&ing, 
or  on  a  basis  more  truly  Christlftn,  we  can  finda better di'ssnasive,  under 
a  confessional  fonn  at  least,  against  the  Inordinate  love  of  lif&,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  death,  than  what  this  passi^  aflbrdff  us;"  DraJee^i 
Bvmmgsm  Avatwnmf  vol.  ii.  p.  92; — Ed. 

Some  divmeSf  d!C.]  Vide  Auffnstin.  1.  vi.  de  Omes.  ndlUer;  a  IS, — M. 


son ;  ourselYes  being  not  yet  without  life,  sense,  and  reason  ;^ 
thottgli,  for^  tke  manifestation  of  its  actions,  it  avwtstlie 
oppcrtunity  of  objects,  and  seems  to  li^e  th^:e  but  in  its 
root  and  soul  of  vegetation.  !l^tenng  afterwards  upon  tba 
scene  of  the  world,  we  rise  up  and  become  another  creature  ^ 
performing  the  reasonable  actions  of  man,  and  obscurely 
manifesting  that  part  of  divinity  in  us,^  but  not  in  complex 
ment  and  perfection^  till  we  have  onee  more  cast  our 
secundine,  that  is,  this  dough  of  flesh,  and  are  delivered  into 
the  last  world,  that  is,  thatinefiable  place  of  Paul,  l^at 
proper^  uhi  of  spirits.  The  smattering  I  kive  of  the  philo- 
sophers' stone  (which  is  something  move  than^  the  perfect 
exBltation^  of  gold)  hath  taught  me  a  grea^  deal  of  divinity^ 
and  instructed  my  belief,  how  that  ionnortal  spirit  and 
incorruptible  substance^f  my  soulmaylie  obscure,  audsle^ 
awhile^  within  th»  house  of  flesh.  Those  strange  and 
mystical  transmig^tions  that  I  ha^e*  observed  in  silbnrorms 
turned  my  philosophy  into  divinity.  There  is  in  these  works 
of  nature,  which  seem  to  pusKzle  reason^  something  divine; 
and  hath  more  in  it  thaot  l^e  ^e  of  a  common  spectator 
doth  discover. 

Sbot.  XL. — ^I  am  natuzally  bashfol ;  nor  hath  conversa- 
tion, age,  or  travel,  been  aMe  to  e&ont  or  enharden  me ; 
yet  I  Imve  one  pact  of  modesty^  whidi  I  have  sddom  dis-* 
covered  in  anothe^,  that  is  (to  speak  truly),  I  am  not  so 
much  a&aid  of  death  as  ashamed  thereof;  'tis  the  very 
disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  natures,  that  in  a  moment  can 
80  disfigure  us,  that  our  neaceat  friends,  wife,  and  children, 
stand'fl^id,  and  start^  at  us.    The  birds  and  beasts  of  the 

^  wa  wUhout  T^y  mam;  and  reoMW;]  In- perfect  ooxusistency  with  this 
opinion.  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  BkSbogue  helaoem  twe  iiffms  in  ike  wmb, 
respectmg  the  world  mto  which  they  were  goimg. — ^Alas !  we  have  hunted 
for  this  moreetm  in  vain ! — It  seenro  to  have  peiiritecL^-iSSc^. 

»  Omgh,  fw.'l    Not  in  Edte,  1642.— ^(i. 

'ttt.]    AU  the  ifS'^Sf.  and  JSZte.  1642  read,  «w.—irdL 

^proper,]    Not  in  Ji^te  1642.t~..£SI. 

«  Mmething  more  thoM.]  AU  the  MSS,  and  £cU8. 1642  read^  '*  no&ing^ 
ebebnt"— iM. 

^  exdUatum.']    In  the  sense  oi purificaHon. — Ed, 

«  oMkOB.]    So  m M8S. Mid:  W:  2.;  omitted  in  MS.  W.  and  A^to. 

'  start.^  So  aU  the  MSS, ;  Edts.  1642  read,  ttare.'-Ed. 
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field,  that  before,  in  a  natural  fear,  obeyed  us,  forgetting  all 
allegiance,  begin  to  prey  upon  us.  This  very  conceit  hath, 
in  a  tempest,  disposed  and  left  me  willing  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  waters,  wherein  I  had  perished  unseen, 
unpitied,  without  wondering  eyes,  tears  of  pity,  lectures  of 
mortality,  and  none  had  said.  Quantum  mutatua  ab  illo  !  JN^ot 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  anatomy  of  my  parts,  or  can 
accuse  nature  of  playing  the  bungler  in  any  part  of  me,  or 
my  own  vicious  life  for  contracting  any  shameful  disease 
upon  me,  whereby  I  might  not  call  myself  as  wholesome  a 
morsel  for  the  worms  as  any. 

Sect.  xli. — Some,  upon  the  courage  of  a  fruitful  issue, 
wherein,  as  in  the  truest  chronicle,  they  seem  to  outlive 
themselves,®  can  with  greater  patience  away  with  death. 
This  conceit  and  counterfeit  subsisting  in  our  progenies 
seems  to  me  a  mere  fallacy,  unworthy  the  desires  of  a  man, 
that  can  but  conceive  a  thought  of  the  next  world ;  who,  in 
Sk  nobler  ambition,  should  desire  to  live  in  his  substance  in 
heaven,  rather  than  his  name  and  shadow  in  the  earth.^  And 
therefore,  at  my  death,  I  mean  to  take  a  total  adieu  of  the 
world,  not  caring  for  a  monument,  history,  or  epitaph ;  not 
so  much  as  the  bare  memory  of  my  name  to  be  found  any- 
where, but  in  the  luiiversal  register  of  Q-od.  I  am  not  yet 
so  cynical,  as  to  approve  the  testament  of  Diogenes,*  ^  nor 
do  I -altogether  allow^  that  rodomontado  of  Lucan  ;^ 


• Ccdo  tegitur,  qui  wm  haJbet  umam. 

He  that  unburied  lies  wants  not  his  hearse  ; 
For  unto  him  a  tomb 's  the  universe. 


*  Who  willed  his  friend  not  to  bury  him,  but  to  hang  him  up  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  to  fright  away  the  crows. 

^  as  in  the  truest  chronicle,  d:cJ]  Eleganter  Cic,  1.  6,  De  Bepvhlica,  in 
Sommp  Scipionis. — M. 

9  rather  than,  <£?(;.]  This  clause  is  in  MS.  W.  2 ;  it  is  not  in  Edts. 
1642,  nor  in  the  text  of  MSS,  W.  &  jR.,  but  is  inserted  in  the  margin 

of  these  ifasf.—-ea. 

'  I  am  not  yet  so,  d&c]    This  clause,  with  the  note  at  "  Diogenes,"  is 

not'mMS,Ii.—Ed, 
«  aUow.}    £dts.  1646,  1669, 1672,  and  1686,  tqbA,  foUow.—Ed, 
»  Lucan.]     Pharsalia,   Ub.  vii.  819.  MS,  W.  and  JSdU,  1642  read, 

Lvtciom, — Ed. 
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but  commend,  in  my  calmer  judgment,  those  ingenuous 
intentions  that  desire  to  sleep  by  the  urns  of  their  fathers, 
and  strive  to  go  the  neatest^  way  unto  corruption.  I  do 
not  envy  the  temper^  of  crows  and  daws,^  nor  the  numerous 
and  weary  days  of  our  fathers  before  the  flood.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  astrology,  I  may  outlive  a  jubilee ;  *  as  yet  I 
have  not  seen  one  revolution  of  Saturn,t  nor  hath  my  pulse 
beat  thirty  years,  and  yet,  excepting  one,^  have  seen  the 
ashes  of,  and  left  under  ground,  all  the  kings  of  Europe ; 
have  been  contemporary  to  three  emperors,  four  grand 
fiigniors,  and  as  many  popes  :^  methinks  I  have  outlived  my- 

*  The  Jewish  computation  for  50  years. — MS.  W. 

t  The  planet  Saturn  maketh  his  revolution  once  in  30  years. — MS,  W, 

*  neatest.l  So  Edti,  1643,  1645,  1678,  1682,  1736,  and  the  foreign 
Edts,  All  the  MSS,  and  EdU.  1642,  1659,  1672,  and  1686,  read, 
nearest, — Ed, 

*  tempei\']    In  the  sense  of  temperament,  constitution. — Ed. 

^  I  do  not  envy,  <t*c.]  As  Theophrastus  did,  who,  dying,  accused 
nature  for  giving  them,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  of  any  concernment,  so 
large  a  life  ;  and  to  man,  whom  it  much  concerned,  so  short  a  one.  Clc» 
2\uc.  Qucest.  1.  iii.     How  long  daws  live,  see  Not.  ad  Sect.  41. — K. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  reference  to  a  note  about  daws,  as  well  as  from 
other  similar  evidences,  that  Keck  annoted  on  the  Edit.  1643  ;  for  in 
those  of  1642,  the  words,  "and  daws,"  do  not  occur.  The  note,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  found;  and  for  that  reason,  probably,  the  reference  to 
it  is  omitted  in  the  Edit.  1686.  Keck  perhaps  wrote  the  above  as  a 
memorandum  only,  with  the  intention  of  inserting  some  observations  on 
the  subject ;  but,  through  inadvertence,  neither  wrote  the  observations, 
nor  erased  the  reference. 

On  the  longevity  of  crows,  see  Pseud.  Epid.  book  iii.  ch.  9  J — Ed. 

Buffon  says  that  the  raven  lives  above  100  years.  Sonnini  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  Pliny  (1.  vii.  c.  48) ;  "  Hesiodus  .  .  ,  corni'ci 
novem  nostras  attribuit  setates  ;  quadruplum  ejus  cervis ;  id  triplicatum 
corvis ;" — which  he  proposes  to  reconcile  with  fact,  by  rendering  cetas, 
'year.*  The  crow  thus  is  said  to  attain  to  9  years  of  age,  the  stag  to 
Z6,  the  raven  to  108 ;  which  is  true.  See  Buffon  par  Sonnini,  tom. 
xliv.  p.  40. — Ed. 

^  exciting  one."]  Christiem  TV.  King  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  from 
1588  to  Ui7.—Ed. 

*  Tiave  been  contemporary  to,  <C?c.]  Rodolph  II.  Matthias,  and  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  Emperors  of  Germany ; — Achmet  I.,  Mustapha  I.,  Othman 
II.,  and  Amurath  IV.,  Grand  Signiors  ; — Leo  XI.,  Paul  V.,  Gregory 
XV.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  Popes. 

Our  author,  however,  in  reckoning  himself  contemporary  with  Leo 
XI.  must  have  proceeded  on  his  own  &nciful  principle  of  computation, 
laid  down  in  §  39, — "  that  every  man  is  some  months  older  than  hd 

VOL.11.  2   C 
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self,  and  begin  to  be  weajry  of  the  sun  ;^  I  have  sbakeB 
hands  with  delight^  in  my  warm  blood  and  canicular  dajrs; 
I  perceive  I  do  anlacipate^  the  yices  of  age;  the  wceld  to 
me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-du>w^  and  we  ail  therein  but 
pantaloons  and  anticks,  to  mj  severer  ccmtemplationfk 

SxoT.  XLJi. — ^It  is  not,  I  confess,  an  unlawful  prayer  to 
desire  to  surpass  the  days  of  our  Saviour,^  or  wish  to  ouiliYe 
that  a^  wherein  he  thought  fittest  to  die ;  yet,  if  (as  divinitj 
affirms)  there  shall  be  no  g^rey  hairs  in  heaven,  but  all  ^lali 
rise  in  the  perfect  state  of  men^  we  do  but  outlive  those  p^- 
fections  in  this  world,  to  be  recalled  unto^  them  by  a  great» 
miracle  in  the  next,  and  run  on  here  but  to  be  retrograde 
hereafter.  Were  there  any  hopes  to  outlive  vice,  or  a  point 
to  be  superamiuated  from  sin,  it  were  worthy  our  knees  to 
implore  the  days  oi  Methuselah.  But  age  doth  not  rectify, 
but  incurvate  our  natures,,  tumxng  bad  dispositions  into 
worser  habits,  and  (like  diseases)  brings  on  incurable  viees ; 
for  every  day,  as  we  grow  weaker  in  age,  we  grow  stronger 
in  sin,  and  the  numW  of  our  days  doth  but  make  our  sins 
innumerable.  The  some  vice,  committed  at  aixteai».  is  net 
the  same,  thooe^  it  agrees  in  all  other  GireumstaDeeSy  at 
forty ;  but  swens  and  cbubles  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
ages,  wherein,  besides  the  constant  and  inexcusable  habit  of 
transgreesiug:,  the  maturity  of  our  judgement  cuts  off  pre* 
t^ice  imto  excuse  or  pardon.  Every  nn,  the  oftenmr  it  is 
committed,  the  m<N*e  it  aequireth  in  the  ^uatitT  of  emdi  ;•  as 
it  succeeds  in  time,  so  it  proceeds  in  degrees  of  oadness;,  for 
as  they  proceed  they  ever  multiply,  and,  like  figures  in 
arithmetick,  the  last  stands  for  mare  than  all  that  w^it  before 
it.^    Andy  though  I  tbinkno  man  ean  live  weU  oi»e,  Wt  he 

bethinks  him  :"  aad  thiia  ho  mighti  as  well  have  counted  Jmf  Pop^,  ;~- 
for  aenent  YIIX.,  died  Tdsat^  3,  1^5 ;  Lea  XI.  was  orowued  on.  the 
26th  April ;  and  Paul  Y.  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same  your  ^-«1>oiit 
six  months  before  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wasbom.^— iSii. 

*  9un.]  same  in  aU  the  MSS,  and  Edta.  1642.— JS^c^. 

^  skakm  hamk  wkk  MighiA  ^  Taken  lea^e  of  it."-^iS'c2. 

*  atuictpatis.]  Soinif^.  W.  2  Ji  B. ;  JSdtg,  1042  andifS.  Wivead^ 

»  wUo.]    EdU,  1642  read,  hy.^Ed. 

^  hrfiKre  t&l  In  all  the  MSS^  and  ESta.  1642,  the  reooiainder  of  tiiis 
section  and  the  wiiole  of  the  next  are  omitted ;  and  the  foUewinff  pas* 
gage  oficnxa.  :-«'*  the  eoiuMb  and  order  of  my  life  would,  be  a  Tes;' death 
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tbat  could  lire  twice,  yet,  for  my  own  put,  I  would  iiot>  Eve 
over  my  hours  past,  of  begin  again  the  thread  .of  my  days ; 
not  upon  Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have  lived  them;  weU^f* 
but  £^  fear  I  should  live  th^n  worse.  I  find  my  growing 
ju^ment  daily  instruct  me  how  to  be  bett^  but  my  un<* 
tamed  aieetions  and  confirmed  mtioaity  make  me  daily  da 
worse.  I  find  in  my  eoi^rmed  age  the  same  sins  Idia- 
conrered  in  my  youth ;  I  committed  many  then  because  I  was 
a  child;  and,  because  I  commit  them  still,  I  am  yet  an 
infant.  Therefore  I  p^re^ye  a  m^an  may  be  twice  a  daild, 
before  the  days  of  dotage }  and  stand  in  need  of  iBson's  bath 
before  threescore.^ 

Sect,  xliti. — ^And  truly  there,  goes  a  deal  of  providence 
to  produce^  a ''man's  Hfe  unto  threeaeoxe;,  there  is  more 
required  than  an  able  temper^  ibr  those  ;^ears :  though  the 
radical  humour  contain  in  it  sufficient  col  for  seventy,  yet 
I  perceive-  in  some  it  gives  no  Kg^  past  thirty:  men  assign 
not  all  the  causes  of  long  Hfe,  that  write  whole  books 
thereof.  Th^that  found  themselves  on  the  radieal  balsam, 
(HT  vital  sulphur  of  the  parts,  determine  not  why  Abel  Mved 
not  so  long^as  Adaoa..  Th^re  i»  therefore  a  secret  ^om  or 
bottc»n  of  our  days.:  'twas  his  wisdom  to  detornune  them : 
but  his  perpetual  and  waking  providence  that  fuLfila  sad 
accconpliahe^  them ;  wherdn  iske  spirits,  ovrsehres,  and  all 
the  ereatures  of  Ged,  in  a  secret  and  dispated  way,  do  «re- 
cute  his  will.  Let  thraa  not  there&Hre  compkin  of  imma- 
turity that  die  about  thirty :  they  fall  but  bke  the  whole 
wozid,  whose  soiad  and  well-composed  substance  must  not 
expect  the  duratson  and  p^od  of  its  coiDstitiitkat :  when  all 
thingB  are  completed  in  it^  it&i^  ia  accomplished  -^  and  the 

to  oQien  7  I  use  myself  to  all  <Sets,  Etnsonra,.  airs,  hanger,  thirst,  cold» 
heat,  want,,  plenlij,  necessitj-,  dangera,  hasards:  when  I  am  odLd^  1 
cure  not  myself  by  heat,,  when  I  am  siek,  not  ligr  physiek ;  tfa4we  that 
know  how  I  live,  may  justly  say  I  regard  not  life,  nor  stand  in  fear  of 
death."— Jg'*^. 

^  deei^^M  grmttd,']  '^Qood  re&qnnm  est,  ie  soatent^  m«a  Tezentia, 
nt  potes,  honestissime  vixnntt%  fldnBrnmr."— C5tf.  J^piM,  liK  xxiv. 
ep.  24.—^. 

^  jEson'a  bath.]    See  Ovid.  Metam,  lib.  vii.— iT. 

^  prodnee,]  In  the  saiae  of  extend. — Md. 
'~  «  tem^per,]    In  the  sense  of  cmstUuitim;  see  it  used  with  th«  sane 
import,  §  41,  **  the  temper  of  crows  and  daws."— jFdI. 

2  c  2 
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last  and  general  fever  maj  as  naturally  destroy  it  before  six 
thousand,  as  me  before  forty.  There  is  therefore  some 
other  hand  that  twines  the  thread  of  life  than  that  of  nature : 
we  are  not  only  ignorant  in  antipathies  and  occult  qualities ; 
our  ends  are  as  obscure  as  our  beginnings ;  the  line  of  our 
days  is  drawn  by  night,  and  the  yarious  effects  therein  by  a 
pencil  that  is  invisible;  wherein,  though  we  confess  our 
ignorance,  I  am  sure  we  do  not  err  if  we  say,  it  is  the  hand 
of  God. 

Sect.  xliv. — ^I  am  much  taken  with  two  verses  of  Lucan, 
since  I  have  been  able  not  only,  as  we  do  at  school,  to  con- 
strue, but  understand : 

VictfiTosque  Dei  edant  ut  vivere  durent, 
Fdix  6896  mori,  ® 

We're  all  deluded,  vsdnly  searching  ways 
To  make  us  happy  by  the  length  of  days  ; 
For  cunningly,  to  make  's  protract  this  breath. 
The  gods  conceal  the  happiness  of  death. 

There  be  many  excellent  strains  in  that  poet,  wherewith 
his  stoical  genius  hath  liberally  supplied  him:  and  truly 
there  are  singular  pieces  in  the, philosophy^  of  Zeno,  and 
doctrine  of  the  stoics,  which  I  perceive,  delivered  in  a  pulpit, 
pass  for  current  divinity :  yet  herein  are  they  in  extremes, 
that  can  allow  a  man  to  be  his  own  assassin,  and  so  highly 
extol  the  end  and  suicide  of  Cato.  This  is  indeed  not  to 
fear  death,  but  yet  to  be  a&aid  of  life.  It  is  a  brave  act  of 
valour  to  contemn  death ;  but,  where  life  is  more  terrible 
than  death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  live :  and 
herein  religion  hath  taught  us  a  noble  example ;  for  all  the 
valiant  acts  of  Curtius,  ScaBVola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel, 
or  match,  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture  to 
the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death  itself,  like 
those  in  the  way  or  prologue  unto  it.  Umori  nolo,  sed  me 
esse  mortuum  nihil  curo;^  I  would  not  die,  but  care  not  to 

»  Victuro8qu6,  <fcc.]  PKarsalia,  lib.  iv.  619.— i?rf. 

*  in  tJi6 phUoiophy,  cfcc]  Edt.  1642,  TF.  reads,  "of  the  philosophy, 
&c."  £dLl642,  a  reads  "of  philosophy,  kc"—Ed, 

'  Emori  nolo^  <fcc.]  Referring  to  a  translation  in  Cicero,  of  a  line  in 
Epicharmus : — 

"Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  aestimo."    ThkuH,  Quoest. 
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he  dead.  Were  I  of  CsBsar's  religion,  I  should  be  of  Ms 
desires,*  and  wish  rather  to  go  off*  at  one  blow,  thun  to  be 
sawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating  torture  of  a  disease.*  Men 
that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides,  think  health  an 
appertenance  unto  life,  and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions 
for  being  sick ;  but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man, 
and  know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabrick  hangs, 
do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so  ;  and,  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  Q-od  that 
we  can  die  but  once.  'Tis  not  only  the  mischief  of  diseases, 
and  the  villainy  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end  of  us ;  we 
vainly  accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the  new  inventions  of 
death : — ^it  is  in  the  power  of  every  hand  to  destroy  us,  and 
we  are  beholden  unto  every  one  we  meet,  he  doth  not  kill 
us.  There  is  therefore  but  one  comfort  left,  that  though  it 
be  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  is 
not  in  the  strongest  to  deprive  us  of  death.  God  would 
not  exempt  himself  from  that;  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the 
flesh  he  undertook  not,  that  was  in  it,  immortal.^  Certainly 
there  is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh ;  nor  is  it  in 
the  opticks  of  these  eyes  to  behold  felicity.  The  first  day 
of  our  jubilee  is  death ;  the  devil  hath  therefore  failed  of 
his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death  than  we  should  have 
been  without  it :  there  is  no  misery  but  in  himself,  where 
there  is  no  end  of  miserv ;  and  so  indeed,  in  his  own  sense, 
the  stoic  is  in  the  right.^    He  forgets  that  he  can  die,  who 


'  Were  I  of  CcBsar^s  religion,  <C?c.]  Alluding,  veiy  probably,  to  the 
following  passage  from  Suetonius  ;  "  aspernatus  tain  lentum  mortis 
genus,  subitam  sibi  celeremque  optaverat.  Et  pridie  quam  occideretur, 
in  sermone  nato  super  coenam,  apud  M.  Lepidum,  quisnam  esset  finis 
vitas  commodissimus,  repentinum  inopinatumque  prsetulerat."  Sueton, 
in  Vit.  J.  Ccesar.  S7.—Bd. 

*  gooff.]    MSS,  W,  &  M,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  "be  tortured."— ^rf. 

^  disecueJ]  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  wanting  in  £dts,  1642, 
and  all  the  MSS.— Ed, 

^  he  tmdertook not,  <fcc.]  Eather,  "he  who  was  in  it  immortal,  under- 
took not."— Ed. 

7  the  stoic  isin^  right.]   In  adopting  sentiments  like  the  following  : 

" mors  ultima  psena  est 

Nee  metuenda  viris.-^" 
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oompiams  of  saiseiy:  we  «re  in  the  power  of  no^eriMnity 
wbile  death  is  in  our  «wn  * 

SscT.  XLT. — ^Now,  bendoB  iids  literal  and  pioeiliva  k»i«f 
deot^  i^re  are  oi^lam  whanof  diiTinea  nalce  mentiofi,  soA 
thoae,  I  think,  not  merefy  iftelipliorical,  «i  mortificBtko, 
dying  unto  vol  and  the  ^mrM.  Tbetefore,  I  Bay,  every  mm 
hath  a  doable  h^wosoope;  one  lof  his  kraBaaity, — ^hia  birth, 
mother  of  his  chnatianity, — ^hia  baptiflm :  aad  from  thk  do 
I  compute  or  caicuhute  my  nati^vity ;  not  redroning  time 
horw  'OomimgttB*  jukL  f>dd  days,  or  esteemkig  myself  anything, 
befoie  I-waiB  my  Saviour's  and  enroUed  in  we  regnfter  S 
Christ.  Whosoever  enjoys  not  this  hie,  I  count  him  btit  an 
apparition,  tiiough  lie  wear  aboist  him  the  'sensible  a£S&etions 
of  fiesh.  JjD.  these  moral  aoeeptions,  the  way  to  be  inHnoital 
is  to  die  daily ;  nor  can  I  think  I  have*  th©  true  theory  of 
death,  when  I  oontemplste  a  skull  or  behold  a  fikeleton  with 
those  vulgar  imaginations  it  casts  upon  us.^  I  have  theve- 
fore  enlarged  that  common  memenio  mori  into  a  moxe 
Christian  memorandmo,  memento  quaiuor  wmtuimm^ — ^tho« 
four  inevitable  points  of  us  all,  death,  judgment,  keaireB, 
and  hell.  Neitlunr  did  the  oontem^tions  of  the  beathras  ^ 
rost  in  thdr  graves,  without  a  further  thought,  of  lUnda- 
manili  or  some  judidai  proceedm^  after  death,  though  in 
another  way,  and  upon  mi^gestion  of  dieir  natural  iqmohs. 
I  cannot  but  morv^  &om  what  sibyl  or  oracle  they  stole 
the  prophecy  of  the  world's  destruction  by  fire,  or  whence 
Lucan  learned  to  say, 

OommwMS  mtmdo  wperest  regus,  onibm  eetra 

There  yet  remains  to  tV  world  one  common  fire,    . 
\Vlierein  our  bones  with  stars  shall  make  one  pjre.^ 


'    'I'  That  time  vlien  the  moon  is  m  oonjnndatm,  and  obBcured  by  line  sun, 
the  astrologers  call  horce  combmtcB,    MS,  W. — ^. 

*  while  death  is  in  owr  <yum,'\  Mflaning  that  death  is  in  our  own 
power,  because  no  one  can  deprive  us  of  it. — Ed, 

»  / have,']    All  the  MSS,  read,  "but  that  I  hxveJ'—Ed, 

'  imtiginatioiis  it  casts  vpon  us.]  All  the  MSS,  and  £dts.  1642  read, 
"  imaginations  cast  upon  It. " — Ed, 

'  whence  Lucam,  learned  to  say,  <fcc.]    Why,  Lucan  was  a  stoick,  and 
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I  beiieTe  the  world  pows  near  its  end ;  yet  is  neither  dd 
nor  decayed,  nor  will  ever  perish  upon  the  rains  of  ita  own 
piandples.^  As  the  workm  creaition  was  above  nature,  so  is 
its  adyersarr,  annihiiatkm;  without  which  the  wcnld  hath 
not  its  ond,  but  its  mutati(Hi.^  Now,  what  force  should  be 
abte  to  consume  it  thus  far,  without  the  breath  of  €h»d, 
Whi(^  is  the  tniesfc  conswHisg  flame,  my  philosophy  cannot^ 
inform  me.  Some^  belm«f  there  went  not  a  minute  to  the 
woiM^s  ereatixm,  nor  sfaaU  there  go  to  its  destroetion ;  those 
SIX  days,  so  puncubaally  described,  make  net  to  them^  one 
moment,  but  rather  seem  ix)  manifest  the  method  and  idea 
of  that  great  work  in^  the  intdSect  of  Gk>d  than  the  teanner 
how  he  proceeded  in  its  operation.  I  cannot  dream  that 
i^iere  should  be  at  the  last  day  any  such^  judicial  proceeding, 
or  calling  to  the  bar,  as  indeed  the  Scripture  seems  to 
imply,  and  the  literal  commentators  do  conceive :  for  un- 
speakable mysteries  in  the  Scriptures  are  often  deKvered 
in  a  vulgar  and  illustratiw  way,  and,  being  written  unto 
man,  are  deliyered,  not  as  l^iey  truly  are,  bat  as  they  may 
be  underebood ;  wh€«*ein,  notwithstanding,  the  different  in- 
lerppetations  according  to  diiierent  capacities  may  stand 


it  was  an  opiBMm  mmoBg  -tiieBB,  afaaoet  geneaniiy,  ihsA  the  irarM  dumld 
perifih  by  fire; — "Stoicis  constans  opinio  est^  quod consumpto  humore 
mimdus  hie  omnis  ignescat."  Mvwutms  in  Ockvo.  Bvit  MinTitiTiB  skotdd 
have  excepted  BoetMtts,  PoMnidovHiis,  Diogenes  Bal^ofiiitis,  and  Zeno 
Sidonras,  who  were  stRiickfl,  and  yet  <£d  w>t  ttiink  the  world  shoold  he 
destroyed  by  fire,  -or  yet  by  any  o4&er  ineain.<^-jr. 
For  the  passage  qiioted,  we  PkartaliOj  ^.  614. — £d, 
'  nor  wiU  ever  perish,  die]  Sir  K«ielm  Bigby  at^»da  thfs  pasnago, 
and  refers  to  the  as^gnments  and  propheeies  of  IRioiBas  White,  Tespect- 
ing  iSbe  end  of  the  werid.  But  ^  Thomas  n  only  <BontendJing  that  1^ 
world  will  not  undergo  annihilation,  but  only  mutsAion ; — 4ihittxtwiU 
nerer  perak. — Ed, 

*  ha  its  fMOatim.]  These  words  aro  in  »11  the  MSS,  hat  not  in  EtBte. 

*  cmmot.]    AU  the  MSS,  md  SOts.  1642  read  ^  can."-~£». 

«  Some them.]  t.  . .  <me,'*inafll^e  J!rSfir.«nd£»te.  1642.— J^ 

^  Seme  beUeve,  <*c.]  De  quo  ^e  ArngtiOm.  1.  iv.  />c  Genesi  ud  Uienm, 
a  cap.  22,  usque  ad  finem ;  «t  De  €Hvk,  Bei,  1.  ii.  c.  7. — M, 

*  "ffbost  great  woH:  in.]  I  hav«  adopted  this  rea*dii^  on  "tihe  am'tfcority 
of  the  MSS.  in  ^ppesilsan  to  lili  iiie  editions,  whioh  read,  ^the  great 
woA  of."— ^rf. 

»  such,]  This  word  is  wanting  in  all  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  1642.— -Erf. 
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firm  with  our  devotion,  nor  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  eaeh 
single  edification. 

Sect.  ilvi. — Now,  to  determine  the  day  and  year  of  this 
inevitable  time,  is  not  only  convincible  ana  statute  madness, 
but  also  manifest  impiety.^  How  shall  we  interpret  Elias's 
six  thousand  years,^  or  imagine  the  secret  communicated  to 
a  Eabbi  whicn  God  hath  denied  unto  his  angels  ?  It  had 
been  an  excellent  quaere  to  have  posed  the  devil  of  Delphos,* 
and  must  needs  have  forced  bun  to  some  strange  amphi- 
bology. It  hath  not  only  mocked  the  predictions  of  sundry 
astrologers^  in  ages  past,  but  the  prophecies'*  of  many  me- 
lancholy heads  in  these  present ;  who,  neither  understanding 
reasonably  things  past  nor  present,  pretend  a  knowledge  of 
things  to  come ;  beads  ordained  only  to  manifest  the  in- 
credible effects  of  melancholy,  and  to  fulfil  old  propbecies,t 
rather  than  be  the  authors  of  new.  "  In  those  days  there 
shall  come  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "^  to  me  seems  no 
prophecy,  but  a  constant  truth  in  all  times  verified  since  it 
was  pronounced.  ''  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  moon  and 
stars ;"  how  comes  he  then  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  when 
he  gives  an  item  of  his  coming  P  That  common  sign,  drawn  « 
from  the  revelation  of  anticmist,  is  as  obscure  as  any ;  in 

*  The  oracle  of  A^Ho.—MS,  W. 

t  In  those  days  there  shall  come  liars  and  fidse  prophets. 

*  Now  to  determine,  <fec.]  Our  Saviour's  words  are,  "But  of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  of  heaven."  Those  writers, 
therefore,  who  have  undertaken  to  fix  the  year  in  which  the  world  is  to 
terminate,  probably  consider  themselves  in  no  degroe  liable  to  the 
charge  of  impiety ;  and  as  little^  it  may  be  supposed,  to  that  of  *'  con- 
vincible and  statute  madness  ? " — £d. 

'  How  shall  we  interpret  Blias's  six  thxmsamd  years."]  Vide  in  Judaico 
^nudmude  Codice  Samhedrim,  cap.  Chelec;  et  Calixt,  in  lib.  dcExtremo 
Judicio,  p.  61. — M, 

This  passage  from  the  Talmud  is  quoted  in  Raymwndi  Pugvofive  Jidei, 
pars  n.  cap.  x.  §  1,  page  394,  Edit,  Lipsice  et  Framcofurt,  1687 ;  in 
which  no  particular  Babbi  is  named  to  whom  the  communication  was 
made,  but  only,  "  Traditum  est  a  domo  Elice  (i.  e.  a  discipulis  Ells) ; 
per  sex  miUia  amnorvm  erit  mtmdw,"  Ac, ;  but  as  the  tradition -is  handed 
down  by  the  disciples  of  Elias,  the  probability  is,  that  they  believed 
the  prophet  was  the  medium  of  information. — -J,  K, 

^  suaidry  cutrologers,]  YideRidUerin  Ax,  Ecdesiast,  Ax.  73,  p.  86. — M, 

*  propkecies,]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edits.  1642  read,  phUoso]^y. — Ed, 

*  wars  and  rmMmrs  of  wars.]  MS,  W,  2  reads,  "  liars  and  fsJse 
prophets."—^. 
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our  common  compute  lie  hath  been  come  these  many  years.; 
hut,  for  my  own  part,  to  speak  freely  [omitting  those  ridi- 
culous anagrams*],  I  am  hsdf  of  [Paracelsus' s]  opinion  [and 
think]  that  anticknst  is^  the  philosopher's  stone  in  divinity, 
for  the  discovery  and  invention  whereof,  though  there  De 
prescribed  rules,  and  probable  inductions,  yet  hath  hardly 
any  man^  attained  the  perfect  discovery  thereof.  That 
general  opinion,  that  the  world  grows  near  its  end,  hath 
possessed  all  ages  past  as  nearly  as  ours.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  souls  that  now  depart  canaot  escape  that  lingering  ex- 
postulation of  the  saints  under  the  altar,  quousque,  Domvne  ? 
how  long,  O  Lord  ?  and  groan  in  the^  expectation  of  the 
great  jubilee. 

Sect,  xlvii. — This  is  the  day  that  must  make  good  that 
great  attribute  of  G-od,  his  justice;®  that  must  reconcile 
those  unanswerable  doubts  that  torment  the  wisest  under- 
standings; and  reduce  those  seeming  inequalities  and  re- 
spective distributions  in  this  world,  to  an  equality  and  re- 
compensive  justice  in  the  next.  This  is  that  one  day,  that 
shall  include  and  comprehend  all  that  went  before  it; 
.«  wherein,  as  in  the  last  scene,  all  the  actors  must  enter,  to 
complete  and  make  up  the  catastrophe  of  this  great  piece. 
This  is  the  day  whose  memory  hath,  only,  power  to  make  us 
honest  in  the  dark,  and  to  be  virtuous  without  a  witness. 
Ipsa  9uipretium  virtus  sibi,  that  virtue  is  her  own  reward, 
is  but  a  cold  principle,^  and  not  able  to  maintain  our  variable 
resolutions  in  a  constant  and  settled  way  of  goodness.  I 
have  practised  that  honest  artifice  of  Seneca,^  and,  in  my 

*  Whereby  men  labour  to  prove  the  poJ)e  antichrist^  from  their  name 
making  up  the  number  of  the  beast.     AUtlie  MSS. 

^  is  as  obscwre,  ike."]  This  passage  is  not  in  EdU.  1642,  which  read, 
''the  revelation  of  antichrist,  the  philosopher's  stone,  &c." — ^The  words 
between  brackets,  and  the  note,  are  from  all  the  MSS. — Ed, 

7  hoardty  any  man.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "no  man."— ^(2. 

«  God,  hu  justice.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "  God's 
justice/'r— ^(i. 

^  is  but  a  cold  principle.]  It  is  a  stoical  principle.  "  Pretium  sui  est" 
Senec,  De  Vit.  beat.  c.  9.—K. 

Vide  Cicer.  Tusc.  Qucsst.  1.  ii.  et  v. ;  unde  Sil.  ItaZ,  lib.  xiii.  et  ClaU' 
dian  in  Cons.  Ma/niiwm, — M. 

^  tTuU  honest  ourtifice  of  Seneca.]  What  that  artifice  was,  is  to  be  seen 
in  Senec.  1.  i.  ep.  11.     "  Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  eligendus  est,  et  sem- 
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xofeBced  aad  aditpy  iiiingiiMiimiii^  to  deUia  me  fom  the 
IbiihiesB  of  Tioe,  hm¥e  fimcied  to  myseif  the  presence  of  mj 
dear  «iid  worduetfk  fiienclB,  before  irliom  I  sboold  lose  my 
head  ratker  than  be  Tidovs;  yefc  herein  I  feund  that  there 
was  sought  but  moral  honesiy ;  and  this  was  not  to  be 
wtaouB  lor  his  sake  who  must  rewaid  us  at  the  last.^  I 
hare  tried  if  I  couid  reach  i^at  great  resolution  of  his,  to  be 
honest  without  a  thought  of  heaven  or  hell ;  and,  indeed  I 
finind,  upon  a  natural  inchnation,  and  inbred  loyalty  xmto 
Tirtue,  l^at  I  eoidd  serre  her  without  a  liYeiy,  yet  not  in 
that  resolved  and  venerable^  way,  but  that  the  iraiity  €£  my 
nature,  upon  an  easy  temptation,  snght  be  induced  to  fo^et 
her.  The  life,  therefore,  and  spirit  of  all  our  actions  is  the 
resurrection,  and  a  stable  aq^prenension  that  our  ashes  shall 
en^y  the  firuit  of  our*  pious  endeavours ;  without  this,  all  re- 
ligion is  a  fallacy,  and  t^se  impiety  of  Locian,  Euripides, 
and  Julian,^  are  no  bhmhemies,  but  subtile  verities  j  and 
sttietsts  have  been  the  cnly^  philosophers. 

Sect.  XLYiii.-^How  shall  "^  dead  arise,  is  no  question  o£ 
my  faith ;  to  believe  only  possibilittes  is  not  faith,  but  mere 
philosophy.  Many  things  are  true  in  divinify,  whi^  are 
neither  indudlble  oy  reason  nor  eonfirmable  by  sense;  and 
many  things  in  plinosophy  confirmable  by  sense,  yet  not 
inducible  by  reason.  l%us  it  is  impossible,  by  any  solid  or 
dfimonstrative  reasons,  to  persiBMie  a  man  to  beliere  the 
eonversi(HL  of  the  needle  to  the  north ;  though  this  be  pos- 
sible and  true,  and  easily  <n!edible,  upon  a  siugle  experim^t 

per  ante  oculos  liabenduB,  ut  sic  tanquam  iUo  qtectante  vivamufi^  et 
omnia  tanquam  iUo  ^dente  &oiamiia.'*  Et  panlo  post ;  *^SXge  itaque 
Catonem  ;  si  hie  videtnr  tibi  nimis  rigidus,  elige  lemisslorisanimi  yirom 
Lelium,  &c./'  which  thoqgh,  as  the  author  saith,  it  be  an  honest  arti- 
£ce,  yet  cannot  I  but  commend  the  party,  and  prefer  the  directaon  of 
him  {whoever  he  were)  who  in  the  marg^  of  my  Seneca,  over  against 
those  words,  wrote  these :  "'Q^n  Beo  polinfl^  qui  semper  omnibus 
omnia  agentibus  non  tsnqusm  sed  re  ipsa  adest,  et  Tidet ;  ac  etism  ut 
testis,  yindez  et  punitor  est  male  agentis.'* — K. 

'  I  have  pracHsedf  ^c]  MS.  W,  2  reads,  **  I  have  practised  sofitaiy 
imaginations. " — £d. 

'  at  the  last.}  MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642,  read,  '«  at  Ito  Ust  day."~-^d. 

*  venerate.]    In  the  sense  of  rfBvereniti(d. — Ed. 

*  our.]    MS.  W.  2  reads,  thevr.—Ed. 

«  JvUem,]    Wanting  in  Edta.  1642  and  aU  the  JlfSSL— ^d. 
^  0%.]    MSS.  W.  2  A  A  read  hea.—Ed, 
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imto  the  sense.  I  bteAteve  that  our  estranged  sad  divided 
aflbes  li^alL  unite  sgam ;  that  our  separsted  dust,  aiAor  w> 
ZBflnj  pilgriioageB  jmd  txviisfbniiatioiis  into  the  parte  tk 
minerals,  plants,  jminnals,  dt^neoa^,  shall,  at  ihe  vmise  of 
Ood,  return  into  their  primitiTe  shapes,  and  jom  agaxa  to 
make  up  their  primaxy  aand  pedesimate  forais.  As  at  ^n 
n^  ikere  was  a  s^mratian  of  that  oonfiasec 


creation^  th^e  was  a  s^oratian  of  that  oonfiased  mass  into 
its  species ;  so  at  the  destruction  thereof  there  shall  be  a 
sepa^ition  into  its  distinct  individuals.  As,  at  ti^  4a%ation 
of  the  world,  all  the  distinct  species  that  we  behold  iakj 
involved  in  one  mass,  tiH  the  frmtful  voice  of  <xod  separated 
this  united  multitude  into  its  several  species,  so,  at  the  last 
day,  when  those  corrupted  relicks  shall  be  scati^red  in  the 
wild^ness  of  forms,  and  seem  to  have  forgot  their  proper 
babits,  God,  by  a  powerful  voioe,  vshall  command  tbem  baek 
into  their  pi*<£^  shapes,  and  call  them  out  by  their  single 
individuals.  Then  shall  appear  the  fertility  of  Adam,  and 
the  magick  of  that  sperm  mat  hath  dilated  into  so  many 
millions.^  I  have  often  b^eld,  as  a  miracle,  that  artificial  re- 
snirection  and  revivification  of  mercury,  how  being  mortified 
into  a  thousand  shapes,  it  assumes  again  its  own,  and 
i^ums  into  its  numerical  self  ^  Let  us  ^eak  naturally, 
and  like  philosopha».  The  fomis  of  alt^iMe  bodies  in 
these  sensible  oorruptioDS  perish  not ;  nor,  as  we  imagine, 
wholly  quit  their  mansions ;  but  retire  and  contract  them- 
selves into  their  secret  and  unacoessible  parts ;  where  tbey 
may  best  protect  themselves  &can  the  action  of  their  anta- 
gonist.  A  plant  or  vegetaMe  consumed  to  ashes  to  a  con«- 
templative  and  school-pbilosopher  seems  ntterly  destroyed, 

*  *  ereaHMn.'l    MS.  W,  ^  reads,  *'  crwriaoii  of  1*i©  irorfd."— iScZ. 

'  mmom.]  All  the  MS8.  aod  EeUs,  1642^  add  the  fo!k>wkig  passage 
fcere : — 

*'  Wkai  is  made  to  be  immortal^  imtixre  <»imot,  nor  wiil  the  -TOice  of 
God,  deetroy. 

**  Those  bodies  that  we  behold  to  perish,  were  in  their  created  natares 
immortal,  and  liaibie  mto  death  but  accidentally,  and  upon  forftnt ;  aoxd 
therefore  they  owe  not  that  natural  homage  unto  death  as  other  bodtes 
do,  but  may  be  restored  to  imiSK>rtality  with  a  leaser  mirade,  and  by 
a  hare  and  easy  revocation  of  coarse  return  immortal." — Ed. 

'  it  ^asawnea  ngaim^  ^tc]  Hinc  Oregorius  Nyssenus  putat,  a.  Dens 
pfennittat,  eorpomm  noste^rum  particulas  propter  mutunm  asnonem 
«ponte  iterum  ectttuias ;  proba/t  id  exemplo  arffrnti  mvi, — M, 
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and  the  form  to  have  taken  his  leave  for  ever;  but  to  a 
sensible^  artist  the  forms  are  not  perished,  but  withdrawn 
into  their  incombustible^  part,  where  thej  lie  secure  from 
the  action  of  that  devouring  element.  This  is  made  good  by 
experience,  which  can  from  the  ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the 
plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its  stalk  and  leaves 
again.^    What  the  art  of  man  can  do  in  these  inferior  pieces, 

«  atmsible.]  So  in  Edta.  1642,  and  MSS.  W.  2  ik  E.  ■;  MS.  W.  reads, 
subtile,— £d. 

'  incofnbustihle.]  So  in  MS.  TF.  2  ;  the  Mts.  1642  andifiS^.  W.  <£r  R. 
read,  combustible. — £d. 

*  This  is,  «fec.]  All  the  MSS.  ^nd  Edts.  1642,  read,  "  This  I  make 
good  by  experience,  and  can,  &c." 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  used  the  edit.  1642,  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
asserts  himself  io  have  made  good  the  experiment  spoken  of,  expresses 
his  doubt  of  its  success,  "  if,  under  the  notion  of  the  same,  he  compre- 
hendeth  all  the  accidents  that  first  accompanied  the  plants  ;  &c." 

The  French  translator  nutkes  the  following  observations'  on  this 
curious  passage.  *'  Jean  de  Brune  raconte,  en  sa  Pierre  d  aifjuiser  Us 
EspritSf  en  sa  quatri^me  principale  partie  de  son  premier  livre,  nn 
exemple  semblable  k  cela,  d'un  m^decin  k  Krakou,  lequel  assemble  les 
cendres  de  toutes  sortes  de  plantes,  qui  nous  sent  connues,  desquelles  il 
pouvait  faire  ressusciter  derechef  la  forme  des  fleurs  :  et  quoi  qu'il  y  ait 
beaucoup  de  personnes  qui  ne  le  croient  pas,  ou  qui  n'y  adjoutent  pas 
beaucoup  de  foi,  le  dit  de  Brune  dit  neanmoins  au  lieu  ci-dessus  aUegne 
ces  choses,  d present  ce  secret  n^est  pas  si  rare;  carpiusieurs  savants  chi- 
mistes  nova  en  font  voir  Urns  les  jowrs  despreuves :  ce  lieu  m^rite  bien 
d'etre  lu."— i^'r.  Tr. 

"De  quo,  tamen,"  says  Moltke,  "dubito.  Vidi  Romae  apnd  P. 
Athanasium  Kircherum  ejusmodi  plantam  (ut  ille  referebat,  si  bene 
memini)  e  cineribus  resusdtatam.  Puto  herbas,  ex  quibus  ilia  fuit,  non 
fuisse  combustas,  aut  in  cineres  redactas,  sed  solum  exsiccatas,  et  in 
pulverem  redactas.  Ejusmodi  aliquid  fieri  posse  ex  urticis  et  aUis  non 
est  dubium.  Fercepi  postea  dictum  Patrem  Adiantos  sive  capillos 
veneris,  partim  in  cineres  rede^sse,  partim  e  cineribus  sal  fecisse,  par- 
tim  e  capillis  illis  aquam  distillasse,  et  postea  omnia  ilia  in  phiala  longa 
ac  ventrem  habente  miscuisse,  collum  vitri  hermetice  clausisse,  et  col- 
locasse  in  loco  temperate:  exindeque  novam  resurrexisse  plantam, 
lubenter  id  experientia  explorassem,  sed  satis  capillorum  invenire  hie 
hand  potui.  Amicus  quidem  mens  voluit  id  ex  urticis  comperire,  sed 
nihil  exinde  resurrexit.  Habeo  adhuc  alia  secreta  quae  decent  quomodo 
ex  contusis  et  putrefactis  seminibus  nova  possit  resuscitari  plamta,  sed 
an  prsestent  ea  qu»  promHtunt,  nondum  hactenus  probavi." — M. 

In  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  will  be  found  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Henry  Power,  intreating  "an  experimental 
eviction"  of  "so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  viz.  the  re-indi- 
viduality of  an  incinerated  plant."    And  among  Dr.  P.'s  papers  in  the 
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what  blasphemy  is  it  to  affirm  the  finger  of  God  cannot  do 
in  those  more  perfect  and  sensible  structures?  'This  is 

British  Museum  {MSS.  Sloan.  1334,  f.  33)  is  preserved,  under  the  head 
of  "  Experiments  and  Subtilties/'  the  following ; 

"An  admirable  secret  of  representing  the  very  forme  of  plants  hy  their 
ashes  philosophically  prepared.  Spoken  of  by  QMrcetcmus  [Joseph  Du- 
chesne] and  Angelus  Sake, 

**  Tskke  (saith  hee)  the  salt,  both  the  fixed  and  the  volatile  also.  Take 
the  very  spirit  and  the  phlegme  of  any  herbe,  but  let  them  all  bee  rightly 
prepared ;  dissolve  them  and  coagulate  them,  upon  which  if  you  put 
the  water  stilled  from  May-dew,  or  else  the  proper  water  of  the  hearb 
you  would  have  appeare  ;  close  them  all  very  well  in  a  glasse  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  heate  of  embers  or  the  naturall  heate  of  ones  body, 
at  the  bottome  of  the  glasse,  the  very  forme  and  idaea  thereof  will  be 
represented  ;  which  will  suddenly  vanish  away,  the  heate  being  with- 
drawn from  the  bottome  of  the  glasse." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  passage  on  this  subject  fr^m 
D* Israelis  Owriosities  of  lAUraAure, 

'*  Never  was  a  philosophical  imagination  more  beautifril  than  that 
exquifflte  Palingenesis,  as  it  has  been  termed  from  the  Greek,  or  a  rege- 
neration ;  or  rather,  the  apparitions  of  animals  and  plants.  Schott 
Kircher,  Graffarel,  Borelli,  JJigby,  and  the  whole  of  that  admirable 
school,  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  plants  their  primitive  forms,  which 
were  again  raised  up  by  the  force  of  heat.  Nothing,  they  say,  perishes 
in  nature ;  all  is  but  a  continuation,  or  a  revival.  The  semina  of  resur- 
rection are  concealed  in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man  ;  the 
ashes  of  roses  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler 
than  if  they  had  been  planted :  unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they 
are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose-trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions  ; 
and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen  but  for  a  moment !  The  process  of 
the  PalingejiesiSf  this  picture  of  inmiortality,  is  described.  These  philo- 
sophers having  burnt  a  flower,  by  calcination  disengaged  the  salts  from 
its  ashes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  glass  phial ;  a  chemical  mixture  acted 
on  it,  till  in  the  fermentation  they  assumed  a  bluish  and  spectral  hue. 
This  dust^  thus  excited  by  heat,  shoots  upwards  into  its  primitive 
forms ;  by  sympathy  the  parts  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning  to  its 
destined  place,  we  see  distinctly  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  and  the  flower,  arise : 
it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower  coming  slowly  forth  from  its  ashes. 
The  heat  passes  away,  the  magical  scene  declines,  till  the  whole  matter 
again  precipitates  itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This  vegetable 
phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold  ashes,  till  the  presence  of  heat 
produced  this  resurrection — as  in  its  absence  it  returns  to  its  death." 

The  following  experiment  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  preserved  in  his 
handwriting  in  the  British  Mui^eum,  will  throw  light  on  the  real  cha- 
racter of  these  supposed  vegetable  resurrections. 

"  The  water  distilled  out  of  the  roote  of  bryonia  alba,  mixed  with  sal 
nitri,  will  send  forth  handsome  shootes.  Butt  the  neatest  draughts  are 
made  in  the  sand  or  scurvie  grasse  water,  if  you  make  a  thin  solution 
therein  of  sal  amoniac,  and  so  lett  it  exhale ;  for  at  the  bottom  wiU 
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that  mystical  philosc^hy,  from  whence  no  true  scholar 
becomes  an  atheist,  but  from  the  yisible  effects  of  nature 
grows  up  a  real  divine,  and  beholds  not  in  a  dream,  as 
Ihsekiel,  out  in  an  ocular  and  yisible  object,  the  types  of  his 
resurrection. 

Sbgt.  xlix. — ^Now,the  necessary^  mansions  of  our  restored 
selves  are  those  two  contrary  and  incompatible  places  we 
call  heaven  and  helL  To  deme  them,  or  strictly  to  deter- 
mine what  and  whese  these  are,  surpasseth  my  divinity. 
That  elegant^  apostle,  which  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
heaveDy  hatk  left  but  a  negative  desmj^n  thereof;  which 
neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard,  mnr  can  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man :  he  was  translated  out  of  himself  to  behold 
it ;  but,  being  returned  into  himself,  could  not  express  it, 
Sflont  John's  deacrq)tion  by  emeralds,  chrysolites,  and 
precious  stones,  is  too  weak  to  express  the  materiai  heaven 
we  behold.  Bneiy,  therefore,  wh^re  the  soul  hath  the  full 
measure  and  complement  of  happiness ;  where  the  boundless 
aj^etite  of  that  spirit  remains  completely  satisfied  that  it 
can  neither  desire  addition  nor  alteration ;  that,  I  think,  i& 
truly  heaven :  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  ezgojment  of  that 
essence,  whose  infinite  goodness  is  able  to  terminate  the 
desires  of  itself,  and  the  unsatiable  wishes  of  ours/  Wherever 
Gk)d  win  thus  manifest  himself,  there  ia  heaven,  though 
within  tiie  circle  of  this  sensible  world.  Tbus^  the  sonl^  of 
man  may^be  in  heav^i  anywhere,  even  within  the  Hmits  of 
his  own  proper  body ;  and  when  it  ceaseth  to  live  in  the  body 
it  may  remam  in  its  own  soul,  that  is,  its  Creator.  And 
thus  we  may  say  that  Saint  Paul,  whetiier  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  was  yet  in  heaven.    To  plaee  it  in  the 

xuBOBUk  wcM)da  and  zowes  of  fiHcular  sbaped  plants,  in  mi  •zqaiate  aoid 
aabtk  way  of  dratlghtv  modi  answAnng  ih«  figures  ia  tke  Btoaas  fsom 
the  East  IndiM."    MSS.  I^wuk.  ISit^-Xd. 
^  naeeauupy.]    Lt  the  sense  of  inevitabU. — &i^ 

''Deaib,.  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  06me"—Shahp, 

*  ikgtmL]    Menyweather  reada^  doqutiUammu,  and  the  Fv.  traas- 
latoT  afier  him  renden  it,  "  le  plus  eloquent." — JSd. 
^  euri.]    L  e.  mmdvea, — ^d. 


••J 
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empyreal,  or  beyond  the  tenth  sphere^  ia  to  forget  the  world's 
destruction ;  for  when  this  senau)le  world  shall  be  destroyed, 
all^  shaU  then  be  here  as  it  is  n0w  there,  an  empyreal  heanrcaat^ 
a  quasi  vacuity ;  when^  tc^  aak  where  hesren  is,  is  to  demand  / 
where  the  presenee  of  God  is>  or  where  we  have  the  glc»y  i 
of  that  happy  vision.  Moaes^  that  was  bred  up.  in  aS  th]e 
learning  of  the  Dgyptians^  eonumtted  a  gross  absurdity  in 
philosophy,  when  with  these  eyea  of  fleab  he  deaured  to  see 
God,  and  petitioned  his  Maker,  that,  is,  troth  itself,  to  a  con- 
tradiction. Those  that  imagine  heaven  and  heU  neighbours^ 
and  conceive  a  vicinity  between  those  two  extremes,  upon 
consequence  of  the  parable,  where.  Dives  discoursed  with 
Lazarus,  in  Abraham's  bosom^  do  too  grossly  conceive  of 
those  glorified  creatures,  whose  eyes  shall  easily  out-see  the 
Bun,  and  behead  without  perspective  the  extremeat  distances: 
for  if  there  shall  be,  in  our  glorified  eves,  the  £Eu:ulty  of 
sight  and  reception  of  objects,  I  could  think  the  visible 
species  there  to  be  in  as  yidimitablfi^  a  way  as  now  the 
intellectual.  I  grant  that  two  bodies  pkused  beyoud  the 
tenth  sphere,  or  in  a  vacuity,  according  to  Aristotle's  phir 
losophy,  could  not  behold  each  cither^  because  there  wants 
a  body  or  medium  to  hand^  and  transpc^  the  visible  rafs 
of  the  object  unto  the  sense  ;^  but  wnen  there  shaU  be  a 
general  defect.  aS  either  medbun  to  convey,  or  light  t&  preK 
pare  and  dispose  that  medhua,  and  yet  &  perfect  vision,  we 
must  suspend  the  ruks  q£  qodt  philosc^hy,  and  make  all 
good  by  a  more  absolute  piece  c^  opticks. 

Sscx.  I.. — I  cannot  tell  bow  to  say  that  fire  is  the  ess^ioe 
of  heU ;  I  know  no^  what  to  make  of  purgatory,  or  conceive 
a  fiame  that  can  either  psey  unon„Qsr^  pmdfy  the  substance 
of  a  souL^    Those  flames  oi  aalphuj^menitioned  in  the  seri^- 


»  oC.l  So  MSS.  W.  2<fcA;  M&  IT.and-Safc  1642  read^muLr-M. 

1  when.]    MSJ^,  W.2ikR,  read,  Uun^—Ed, 

>  wnlimUaMe.}    MS.  R  roads,  UfnUaiUe.--M. 

3  hami}   Tbe  MdtK  16^  bhhL  Aa««;-.£JL 

*  either  prey  ujpon,  w.]  MS8.  W.  ds  R,  read,  "neither  prey  upon,, 
nor."— -&d 

^  or  concme  afiasm,  4U.\  Upon  this  evoimd  PaeUus  H.  i.  Ih  Snargia. 
DcBTnonwn,  c.  7)  holds  thait  an^^  hsra  oodles  (though  he  grants  them 
to  be  as  pure  or  more  pure  thui  air  is)^  otiiecwise  he  could  nqtappre* 
hend  how  they  should  be  tarawntei  i&  \ksXL — £, 
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tures,  I  take  not  to  be  understood  of  this  present  hell,  hut 
of  that  to  come,  where  fire  shall  make  up  the  complement  of 
our  tortures,  and  have  a  body  or  subject  whereon  to  mani- 
fest its  tyranny.  Some  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
textuary  in  divinity  are  of  opinion  it  shall  be  the  same 
specifical  fire  with  ours.  This  is  hard  to  conceive,  yet  can  I 
make  good  how  even  that  may  prey  upon  our  bodies,  and  yet 
not  consume  us :  for  in  this  material  world,  there  are  bodies 
that  persist  invincible  in  the  powerfulest  flames ;  and  though, 
by  the  action  of  Are,  they  fall  into  ignition  and  liquation, 
yet  will  they  never  suffer  a  destruction.  I  would  gladly 
know  how  Moses,  with  an  actual  fire,  calcined  or  burnt  the 
golden  calf  into  powder :  for  that  mystical  metal  of  gold, 
whose  solary  and  celestial  nature  I  admire,*^  exposed  unto 
the  violence  of  fire,  grows  only  hot,  and  liquefies,  but  con- 
sumeth  not ;  so  when  the  consumable  and  volatile  pieces  of 
our  bodies  shall  be  refined  into  a  more  impregnable  and 
fixed  temper,  like  gold,  though  they  suffer  from  the  action 
of  fiames,  they  shdl  never  perish,  but  lie  immortal  in  the 
arms  of  fire.  And  surely,  if  this  frame  must  suffer  only  by 
the  action  of  this  element,  there  will  many  bodies  escape ; 
and  not  only  heaven,  but  earth  will  not  be  at  an  end,  but 
rather  a  beginning.  For  at  present  it  is  not  earth,  but  a 
composition  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air ;  but  at  that  time, 
spoiled  of  these  ingredients,  it  shall  appear  in  a  substance 
more  like  itself,  its  Bshes.  JPhilosophers  that  opinioned  the 
world's  destruction  by  fire,  did  never  dream  of  annihilation, 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  sublunary  causes ;  for  the  last 
and  proper^  action  of  that  element  is  but  vitrification,  or  a 
reduction  of  a  body  into  glass ;  and  therefore  some  of  our 
chymicks  facetiously  affirm,^  that,  at  the  last  fire,  all  shall  be 
crystalized  and  reverberated  into  glass,  which  is  the 
utanost  action  of  that  element.  Nor  need  we  fear  this  term, 
annihilation,  or  wonder  that  God  will  destroy  tho  works  of 
his  creation :  for  man  subsisting,  who  is,  and  will  then  truly 
Appear,  a  microcosm,  the  world  cannot  be  said  to  be  destroyed. 


"^  admire.']    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  adore.—Ed, 
'  properJ]    MS.  W.  2  reads,  powerfulest. — Ed, 

*  affia-Tfi.]    In  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642,  the  following  clause  is 
liAi*  aidded,  "yea,  and  urge  Scripture  for  it." — Ed, 
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Eor  the  eyes  of  God,  and  perhaps  also  of  our  glorified  selves,^ 
shall  as  really  behold  and  contemplate  the  world,  in  its 
epitome  or  contracted  essence,  as  now  it  doth  at  large  and 
in  its  dilated  substance.  In  the  seed  of  a  plant,  to  the  eyes 
of  God,  and  to  the  understanding  of  man,  though  in  an 
invisible  way,^  there  exist  the  perfect  leaves,  flowers,  and 
iruit  thereof ;  for  things  that  are  in  posse  to  the  sense,  are 
actually  existent  to  the  understanding.  Thus  God  beholds 
all  things,  who  contemplates  as  fully  his  works  in  their 
epitome  as  in  their  full  volume,  and  beheld  as  amply  the 
whole  world,  in  that  little  compendium  of  the  sixth  aay,^  as 
in  the  scattered  and  dilated  pieces  of  those  five  before. 

Sect.  li.  —  Men  commonly  set  forth  the  torments  of  hell 
by  fire,^  and  the  extremity  of  corporal  affictions,  and  describe 
hell  in  the  same  method  that  Mahomet  doth  heaven.  This 
indeed  makes  a  noise,  and  drums  in  popular  ears :  but  if 
this  be  the  terrible  piece  thereof,  it  is  not  worthy  to  stand 
in  diameter  with  heaven,  whose  happiness  consists  in  that 
part  that  is  best  able  to  comprehend  it,  that  immortal  essence, 

3  Kkes.l    MSS.  W.  2JeR,  read,  senses.— Ed. 

'  th&ugh  in  an  invisible  way,  <£;c.]  "  Mon  fidble  ami,  cet  espiit  bien 
exerc^  qu*on  fait  Tauteur  de  V Interest  de  la  Hollande,  ^tant  en  mon 
jardin,  sut  bien  me  dire,  avec  de  bonnes  raisons,  qu'on  pouvoit  voir  au- 
paravant  dans  le  coeur  de  I'oignon,  quelle  flenr  11  en  proviendroit ;  11 
parloit  pour  lors  des  tulipes.    J.  R." — Fr.  Tr. 

*  littls  compendium  of  the  sixth  day.]    i.  e.  man. — M. 

*  Men  commonly  set  forth  the  torments  of  hdl  by  fire.]  That  the 
punishments  of  the  next  world  are  to  consist  of  material  fire,  Is  a  posi- 
tion which  is  ably  controverted  by  the  learned  Protestant  Saurin  in  one 
of  his  Discourses  translated  by  Bobert  Eobinson.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
no  more  unfold  to  us  the  precise  nature  of  the  punishments,  which  we 
may  in  the  next  world  expect  for  our  offences  in  this  world,  than  they 
I'eveal  to  us  what  will  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  in  the  next  life.  Our  limited  understandings  may  be  as  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  one  as  the  other :  it  is  suJBBcient  for  the 
purposes  of  human  life  that  we  are  as  well  assured  of  the  one  as  the 
other.  If  the  joys  of  heaven  are  described  as  "  an  exceeding  weight  of 
glory,"  an  immortal  crown,  as  recumbency  in  "Abraham's  bosom, "and 
singing  hallelujahs  by  the  side  of  the  Lamb,  the  language  is  as  meta- 
phorical as  when  the  pains  of  hell  are  said  to  consist  of  "  a  worm  that 
never  dieth,"  a  "fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  a  "  burning  lake,"  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  similar  expressions.  If  the  torment  were  a  "worm," 
it  could  not  be  a  fire,  or  lake,  or  pit ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  figurative  language  in  the  one  case,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  same  mode  of  Interpretation  to  the  other. — E,  H.  B, 

TOL.II.  2  D 
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tiisb  tranftbted  dsfimtj  and  ookBj^  o£  6«d,  the  aosL^ 
Surdj,  tlioa^h  we  place  bell  under  entb,  tbe  deril's  watk 
and  psriieu  ia  about  it.  Mea  apeak  too  papvilaziy  who  place 
it  in  thoee  flandng  mountaiiu,  which  to  gromer  a|3|vehen^ 
sioiia  repieaent  hell.*  The  heart  of  maoa  ia  the  place  the 
darils  dwdft  in;  I  &el  sometimea  a  hell  within  mja^p 
Lnciifer  keeps  his  eouKt  in  my  breast ;  legion  is  reviv^  m 
ne.  There  are  as  mamj  hrila  as  AnaxMoraa  oonceited 
worlds.^  There  was  more  thaik  one  h^  in  Magdalene^  when 
Aere  wete  seren  devcila;  for  every  devil  is  an  hdl  unto  him* 
arif  ;^  he.  holds  enough  of  tintare  in  his  own  uti ;  and  needs 
not  the  nuoery  of  eircumferenee  to  afflict  him :  and  thus,  a 
distracted  cfmadence  here  is  a  shadow  or  introduction  unto 
hell  hawafter.  Who  can  but  pity  the  merciful  intention  of 
those  hands  thaife  do  destroy  themseiyea  ?  The  dml,  were 
it  in  his  p<ywer»  would  do  the  lake ;  which  bein^  imposnUe,. 
hifl  misenca  are  endless,  and  he  sn&rs  most  m  that  attri- 
bote'  wherein  he  is  impasaiblef  his  immortality. 

SscT.  ui. — I  thank  Gkxl,  and  with  joy  I  menti(m  it^I  was 
never  a&aid  of  hell,  nor  ever  grew  pale  at  the  description  of 
that  place.  I  have  so  &xed  my  confeemjplations  on  hetB^eOj 
that  I  have  almost  forgot  the  idea  of  hdl;  and  am  afiraid 


*  and  colony. ]  In  the  MSS,  W.  dt  R.  thflie  is  a  Ujnk  in  pkee  of 
these  words,  which  are  wanting  in  Edta^  1642. — Ed^ 

^  the  aakl.']  Tke  remainder  <ai  the  aeotion  is  waatias  in  all  the  ifiSSl 
and^JfialM2.--J». 

"  .^omiti^rmoiMiMMnr,  ^c.l  JBtea  and  VesiiTiBa ;  wkwh  in  thftpt^nkr 
supantitiieii  of  the  eoundbry  hav€b  been  snppoaad  the  meotlia  of  ItelL 
— la.  1736. 

7  Then  are  m  mamf  helh,  Jbc,]  I  aorasa  myself  thai  this  is  &Ia& 
printed,  and  tiMt  instead  of  Anazagorae  Lb  should  be  Anaaarckv& ;,  f^ 
Aimcragoaae  is  reekoBfld  aaBjOagst  those  philoeopliers  that  raaintaiaed  iSie 
unity  ef  tiie-  wocld,  but  Ana^ichus  (aeoordiag  ta  the  <^fnnioa  e<  Bpi- 
cnnis)  held  there  were  infiaite  wori^fu  This  iii  ke  that  eaiiaed  A]^- 
smder  to  wee|»  by  telling  hiin  that  there  were  infinite  worlds ;  whweby 
Aleaumder  it  seems  was  brong^  out  of  opinion,  of  his  ge<^praphy,  w^ 
befboe  that  time  thflmghi  thste  remained  iwthBBg,  or  net  mnd)^  b^trnd 
his  GOttcpapts. — JT. 

"  for  every  dewil  it  an  heU  «afl»  Aiouef/;]  S»  Milton  in  Poro^MB  JUot, 
i.  2M. 

The  Bund.  is  its  own  place^  and  ii»  ikse^ 
Can  maka  a  heareai  of  hell^  a  hell  of  heaven. 

E.U.R. 
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ratiier  to  lose  the  joys  of  ^b&  aive^  than  endure  the  zniseiy  of 
the  other :  to  be  depnred  of  theu  is  a  perfect  heU,  md  needs 
m^hinka  ik>  addition  to  eooftplete  our  afflictions.  That 
tezriUe  teem  hath  never  detained  lae  tram,  sin,  nor  do  I  owe 
any  good  aeticasi  to  the  nai&e  thereof.  I  fear  Gtod^  yet  am 
not  a&aid  of  him ;  his  mercies  make  me  ashamed  of  mj 
sins,  before  his  jadgments  afraid  thereof:  these  are  the^ 
forced  and  seccHidary  method  of  his  wisdom,  whieh  he  nseth 
but  aa  the  last  remedy,  a&d  upon  proivoeation ; — a  course 
rather  to  deter^  tiie  wicked,  than  mdte  the  yirtnons  to 
hia  worship.  I  can  haatdly  ti^mk  tha»e  was  erer  any  scared 
into  heaveiQ:  they  go  the  fairest^  way  to  heaven  that 
wonld  serve  OroA  wi^out  a  hell:  other  nBrcenaries,  that 
crouehnntohim  in  fear  of  hell,  though  &ey  term  themselves- 
tha  servants,  are  indeed  but  the  sikives,  of  the  Almighty. 

&BCT.  uii. — And  to  be  true,  and  speak  my  soul,  when  I 
survey  the  ocennrenoes  of  my  life,  and  call  into  acconnt  the 
finger  of  God,  I  can  perceive  xhothing  bnt  an  abyss  and  mass- 
of  merdes,  either  in  general  to  mankind,  est  in  particular  to- 
myself.  And,  wheth^  out  of  the  pcejudiee  of  mj  affeetiob,, 
GST  an  inverting  and^  partial  ocmceit  of  his  mercies,  I  know 
not, — but  those  winch  others  term  crosses,  afflieticms,  judg* 
ments,  misfortunes,  to  me,  who  inquire  fiirther  into  them 
than  their  visible  eSeeta^  they  both  appear,  and  in  event^ 
have  ever  proved^  the  secret  sjsid  dissembled  feivours  of  his 
affection.  It  is  a  singular  piece  of  wisdom  to  apprehend 
trul^,  and  without  passion,  the  works  of  Grod,  and  so  well  to 
distmgttish  his  justice  from  his  msatj  as  not  to  miscall  those 
noble  attributes  ^  yet  it  is  likewise  an  h<mest  piece  of  logidc 
so  to  dispute  and  argue  the  proeeedings  of  God  as  to  dis* 
tinguish  even  his  judgments  into  mercies.  For  God  is 
merciful  unto  all,  because  better  to  the  worst  than  the  best 
deserve;^  and  to  say  he  punisheth  none  in  this  world, 
though  it  be  a  paradox^  is  no  absurdity.    To  oae  that  ha^ 

9  deter.]    MSS.  W.  <fe  R,  and  EdU»,  1642  read,  detam.-^Ed, 

>  faimsL']    MSS.  W.^dtM,  read,  mrmL—EsL 

'  vwoerii/ng  and.}    These  words  are  not  in  MS.  R. — Ed* 

'  evtnt]    MS,  W.  S  Edta^  1642  read,,  effect.— Ed, 

«  htea/uM  letter  to;  <fe«.]  MS&  W.diJtaiDd  Sdts.  1642  read,  ''because 
ta  the  wocrt  thai  the  bent  desonre."  I»  MS,  TF.  2  is  a  bhmk  in  phuse 
of  the  passage. — Ed, 

2  d2 
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committed  murder,  if  the  judge  should  only  ordain  a  fine,  it 
were  a  madness  to  call  tms  a  punishment,  and  to  repine  at 
the  sentence,  rather  than  admire  the  clemency  of  the  judge. 
Thus,  our  offences  being  mortal,  and  deserving  not  onlj 
death  but  damnation,  if  the  goodness  of  God  be  content  to 
traverse  and  pass  them  over  with  a  loss,  misfortune,  or 
disease ;  what  frenzy  were  it  to  term  this  a  punishment, 
rather  than  an  extremity  of  mercy,  and  to  groan  under  the 
rod  of  his  judgments  rather  than  admire  the  sceptre  of  his 
mercies!  Therefore  to  adore,  honour, and  admire  him,  is 
a  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  obligation  of  our  nature, 
states,  and  conditions :  and  with  these  thoughts  He  that 
knows  them  best  will  not  deny  that  I  adore  him.  That  I 
obtain  heaven,  and  the  bliss  thereof,  is  accidental,  and  not 
the  intended  work  of  my  devotion ;  it  being  a  felicity  I  can 
neither  think  to  deserve  nor  scarce  in  modesty  to  expect. 
Por  these  two  ends  of  us  all,  either  as  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, are  mercifully  ordained  and  disproportionably  dis- 
posed unto  our  actions ;  the  one  being  so  far  beyond  our 
deserts,  the  other  so  infinitely  below  our  demerits. 

Sect.  liv. — ^There  is  no  salvation  to  those  that  believe 
not  in  Christ ;  that  is,  say  some,  since  his  nativity,  and,  as 
divinity  affirmeth,  before  also;  which  makes  me  much 
apprehend  the  end  of  those  honest  worthies  and  philosophers 
vmich  died  before  his  iacamation.  It  is  hard  to  place  those 
souls  in  hell,  whose  worthy  lives  do^  teach  us  virtue  on  earth. 
Methinks,  among  those  many  subdivisions  of  hell,  there 
might  have  been  one  limbo  left  for  these.  "What  a  strange 
vision  will  it  be  to  see  their  poetical  fictions  converted  into 
verities,  and  their  imagined  and  fancied  furies  into  real 
devils!  How  strange  to  them  vnll  sound  the  history  of 
Adam,  when  they  shall  suffer  for  him  they  never  heard  of ! 
"When  they  [that]  derive^  their  genealogy  from  the  gods, 
shall  know  they  are  the  unhappy  issue  of  sinfiil  man !  It  is 
an  insolent  part  of  reason,  to  controvert  the  works  of  God, 

^  whose  worthy  lives  cU).]  All  the  M8S,  and  Edts.  1642  read,  ''  whose 
Hfe  doih."—Ed. 

^  when  they  [tiKxt]  derive.]  That  is  inserted  on  the  authority  of  all  the 
MSS.  and  Sdts.  1642.  Edt,  1643  reads,  "when  they  derive  ;"  and  this 
evidently  erroneous  reading  is  followed  in  most  of  the  editions  ;  Bome 
insert,  who, — Ed. 
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or  question  the  justice  of  his  proceedings.  Could  humility 
teach  others,  as  it  hath  instructed  me,  to  contemplate  the 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  distance  betwixt  the  Creator 
and  the  creature;  or  did  we  seriously  perpend  that  one 
simile^  of  St.  Paul,  "  shall  the  vessel  say  to  the  potter,  why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  "  it  would  prevent  these  arrogant 
disputes  of  reason :  nor  would  we  argue  the  definitive  sen- 
tence of  God,  either  to  heaven  or  hell.  Men  that  live 
according  to  the  right  rule  and  law  of  reason,  live  but  in 
their  own  kind,  as  beasts  do  in  theirs ;  who  justly  obey  the 

S rescript  of  their  natures,  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably 
emand  a  reward  of  their  actions,  as  only  obeying  the  natural 
dictates  of  their  reason.  It  will,  therefore,  and  must,  at 
last  appear,  that  all  salvation  is  through  Christ ;  which 
verity,  I  fear,  these  great  examples  of  vrrtue  must  confirm, 
and  make  it  good  how  the  perfectest  actions  of  earth  have 
no  title  or  cla,im  unto  heaven.® 


^  simUe.]    MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  prmciple.--Ed. 

®  There  is  no  salvation,  <SscJ]  On  the  interesting  question  discussed  in* 
this  section^  viz.  "  what  will  be  the  fixture  state  of  those  who  have  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ?" — the  first  chapter  of  Mr. 
Gumey's  ObservcUiom  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  contains  so  interesting  a  train  of  argument,  that  we  shall  with- 
out hesitation  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Let  us  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the- 
breadth  of  that  foundation  in  religion,  'on  which  we  are  standing  in 
common  with  mankind  in  general.  God  is  the  Creator  and  merciful 
Father  of  us  all.  Christ  died  for  us  all.  A  measure  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens,  and,  if  obeyed,  would  save  us  all.  Upon 
these  successive  positions  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

''  The  attributes  of  God,  as  the  Ci'eator  and  Father  of  all  mankind, 
were  admirably  unfolded  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  phi- 
losophical Athenians  ;  Acts  xvil.  24 — 28."  "Let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  G^d  is  the  merciful  Father  of  all  mankind,  only  inasmuch  as  he 
makes  his  rain  to  &11,  and  his  sun  to  shine  for  them  all,  and  bestows 
upon  them  all  a  variety  of  outward  and  temporal  benefits.  The  Scrip- 
tures plainly  declare  that  he  wills  for  them  a  happiness  of  a  &r  more 
exalted  and  enduring  nature.  Fallen  and  corrupt  as  they  are,  and  sepa- 
rated by  their  iniquities  from  the  Holy  One  of  Isi-ael,  *  he  willeth  not  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  aU  should  come  to  repei^tance ;'  2  Pet.  iii.  9.'* 
**  He  who  offers  deliverance  to  all  men,  has  appointed  for  all  men  a  way 
of  escape.  '  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world  ; 
but  that  ike  world  through  him  might  be  saved  ;*  John  iii.  17." 

"This  observation  naturally  leads  to  my  second  proposition,  that 
Christ  died  for  all — a  proposition,  in  order  to  the  proof  of  which  I 
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Sect.  lt. — ^Nor  truly-  db  I  tlnnk  the  Hv«s  of  tifaeoe,  or  tii 
any  other,  were  ever  cotvespondent,  or  in  all  poisets  oe&- 

need  do  nothmg  more  than  simphr  cite  £he  explioft  declaraiaons,  on  this 
flttbject,  of  inspired  writers;  1  John  ii.  1, 2 ;  1  'ffan.  ii.  5, 6  ;  Heb.  ii.  9 ; 
Bern.  T.  1S~721.  Tte  cattipl€%e  panJleliBin  ohserr^d  in  this  fawt  pM- 
M^tfge  between  liie  «fibct8  of  Adwa's  tnaamasion  on  the  one  ptart,  wA 
those  of  the  riffhteoustieai  of  Christ  on  £e  other,  appeiaii  im  wShrd  a 
plain  and  satisnctory  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  nniversal 
redemption,  the  two  things  are  described  as  being  in  dieir  operation 
upon  mankind  afceetatel j  co-extensive ;  and  as  it  is  tnm,  without 
limit  or  eacoeptidn,  that  &U  men  are  oxpoMd  to  deaHi  l^irotigh  t&e  sin  of 
Adam,  so  it  is  true,  without  limit  or  exertion,  that<aU  men  may  -obtain 
eternal  life  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ." 

^' As  men  participate  in  the  disease  arising  from  the  sin  of  Adam  who 
are  totally  ignonmt  of  its  original  tsuse,  so,  we  may  with  Tieaeon  infers, 
that  men  may  also  participate  in  the  remedy  arising  from  tiie  abeSence 
of  Christ  who  have  rooetvod-»o  outward  revelation  whatever  ^Mpocting 
that  obedience." 

''What  was  the  remark  suggested  by  the  case  of  Cornelius  to  the 
apostle  Peter  ?  '  Of  a  truth  I  perceive/  said  he,  '  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  pevsons  1  bttt  in  tvety  matum,  he  that  famreth  kim  and 
vwtieeth  rif^tioummt  it  aocej^  vfith  him  ;  ver,  S4,  <36.  ^SVheb  the 
apostle  used  these  words,  the  truth  which  he  conlemplatod  appeats  to 
luve  been  this :  tiiat  amongst  the  nations  of  the  G«ntile  worid^  %noiant 
tUB  they  generally  were,  both  of  the  instttutions  of  the  Jews^and'of  tite 
offices  of  the  -Messiah,  there  wen  individuals  who,  like  Cornelius,  Ifeared 
God  and  worked  righteousness — ^who  had  experienced,  TBSSS^&a^^  in 
4iome  degree,  the  sanotifymg  influenoe  of  the  Soly  ^irit— and  tiiat 
•such  inviduals  were  aoocf)ted  1^  the  Father  of  mercie^  who  is  bo 
respecter  of  persons.*'  "  And  such  also  w«  may  believe  io  hove  been 
the  ha^y  oi|>erienoe  of  all  those  Gentries  whom  the  apostle  waaoon- 
«ideri&g,  who  m%ht  be  so  influenced  by  the  power  of  the  Lerd'^  Sphit^ 
as  to  livt  4m,  ikefiw  9/  God,  amd  to  work  rigktoimtmeM,  lltat  this  mm, 
to  a  great  •extent,  the  charaoter  of  soine  of  the  most  viitoous  of  the 
ancient  Gentile  philosophers,  tibeir  recorded  sentiments  and  known  his- 
tory afford  us  strong  reasons  to  believe  ;  and  that  it  was  the  idtaracter 
also  of  many  besides  them,  who  were  destitute  of  an  outward  revda- 
tion,  we  mmr  learn  without  difficulty  from  the  apostle  JBaol ;  XUhu.  ii. 
13-.15, 

''As  the  Gentiles  to  whom  the  apostle  was  here  aUuding  were, 
according  to  their  measure  of  light,  sanctified  through  the  Spirit,  and 
when  sanctified  accepted^  so  I  think  every  Christian  must  idlow  ti»t 
th^  were  accepted  not  because  of  their  own  righteousness,  but  ihsoi^ 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Kow  the  bcoiefit  of  those 
merits  and  that  mediation,  is  offered  according  to  the  declaratioiis  of 
Scripture,  only  to  t^Mise  who  believe ;  lor  'withoist  &ith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God.'  The  ^lootriae  that  we  are  justified  hy  lu&,  and  l&at 
without  faith  none  «an  obtain  «alvatioi^  is  to  be  fre^  .admatteHd  imb  a 
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formaJde,  unto  their  «bctrii^s.  It  k  erident  tluot  Axktotle 
traaagresfiied  tke  rule  of  Ms  owsi  ethkka  ;^  the  BtoidkB,  thalt 

doctrine  revealed  to  mankind  <m  ihe.a;uthoTitj  of  Grod  lumsel£  Xiet  it, 
hiBFWcTvr,  he  caireftdly  k^t  in  view,  iSiat  -Oed  is  equal.  It  is  iinqties* 
tionatlfy  true  dn  -gceat  as  well  as  in  Bttle  tilings,  msst  ^  if  i^ece  be  ^xet 
«  Willis^  nund,  it  is  accepted  aceordmg  to  thai  a  man  ihatk,  «Bd  not 
.aoooKjdmg  to  that  he  hath  not ;'  2  Cor.  viil  12.  3^  eztenjt  of  £dth 
required  in  man  in  order  that  he  may  he  accepted  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  light  communicated. 
Tlrase  to  w^em  the  meritB  and  miediation  of  iihe  "Son  of  ^od  are  made 
ScnowB,  areiundoubted^iFeqiHred  to  believe  in  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  the  Son  of  Grod.  lliose  from  whom  the  plan  of  redemption  is  con- 
•oealed,  lind  to  whom  the  Deity  is  made  manifest  only  by  his  outward 
woxks,  and  by  his  law  written  on  the  heart,  may  nevertheless  so  believe 
m  God,  that  it  shall  be  counted  to  ithem  'for  righteousness.'' 

''The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  already  deduced  theumveraali1|r 
•oF  savix^  light  frdm  the  declarations  of  Scnpture,  that  God's  tender 
mercies  are  over  a2Z  iiis  works,  and  that  Christ  died  far  aU  men.  The 
XQOst  plausible  objection  .to  this  inference,  arises  from  the  notiozi,  so 
prevalent  amongst  some  ChristiaBs,  that  the  Spirit  of  Gc»d  operates 
on  the  iieart  of  maa  mly  In  connexion  with  the  outward  knowiedge 
of  the  Bcr]|itnres  and  of  Christ,  And  that  consequently  such  Qut< 
ward  jknowledge  is  Indispensable  to  saJvalion.  Havii^g,  therdPore, 
endeavoured  to  remove  this  objection,  and  to  sluow  on  apostolic  au- 
thorify  that  there  were  individuals  isi  the  Gentile  world  who  had  no 
■acquuntance  with  the  truths  of  religion  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  l^ut  who  were  nevertheleas  enabled  to  fear  Grod  and 
work  righteansneas,  I  consider  there  is  nothing  m  the  way  to  prevent 
•our  coming  to  a  sound  concluaion,  that^  as,  on  the  one  hand,  God  is 
jnercifbl  to  dU  mexi,  .and  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  for  xiU  men,;  so  on  the 
vother  hand,  aU  men  liave  received  a  mmmtax  of  that  spiritual  infinenoe, 
through  which  alone  they  can  permanently  enjoy  the  mercy  of  Crod,  jor 
participate  in  the  laenefits  of  the  death  of  Christ." — £d, 

^  Itis  evident  that  Aristotle,  cfec]  And  so  they  idid  all,  as  Lactantius 
liath  observed  at  large.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
vanity  in  his  clothes,  of  inoontanenqgc,  of  »mfi«tihfiihiP8S  to  his  master 
Alexander,  &c.  But  'tis  no  wonder  in  him,  if  our  great  Seneca  be  also 
guilty,  whom  truly  notwithstanding  St.  Jerome  would  have  inserted 
into  Uie  catalogfue  of  saints,  yet  I  t^nk  he  as  little  deserved  it,  as 
many  of  the  heathens  who  did  not  say  so  well  as  he  did  ;  for  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  jdved  worse.  '  To  trace  him  a  little. — In  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  we  find  be  was  banished  for  suspicion  i6f  inoon- 
tinency  with  JuBa  the  daughter  of  Gecmanicus.  To  look  upotn  him  in 
liis  exile,  we  find  that  then  he  wrote  kis  epistle  De  'Consolatione  -to  Po- 
lybius,  Claudius's  creature,  and  therein  be  extols  iiim  and  the  «mperor 
to  the  skies ;  in  which.be  did  grossly  prevaricate,  and  lost  much  of  his 
reputation,  by  seeking  a  discharge  ot  his  exile  by  so  sordid  a  means. 
Upon  Claudius's  marriage  with  Agrippina,  he  was  reoaUed  from  banish- 
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condemn  passion,  and  command  a  man  to  laugh  in  Phalaris's 
bidl,  could  not  endure  without  a  groan  a  fit  of  the  stone  or 
colick.  The  scepticks,  that  affirmed  they  knew  nothing,^  eren 
in  that  opinion  confute  themselves,  and  thought  they  knew 
more  than  all  the  world  beside.  Diogenes  I  hold  to  be  the 
most  vainglorious  man  of  his  time,  and  more  ambitious  in 
refusing  all  honours,  than  Alexander  in  rejecting  none.  Vice 
and  the  devil  put  afallaqrupon  our  reasons ;  and,  provoking 
us  too  hastily  to  run  from  it,  entangle  and  profound  us 
deeper  in  it.  The  duke  of  Venice,  that  [yearly]  weds  him- 
self unto  the  sea,  by  [casting  thereinto]  a  ring  of  gold,^  I 


ment  by  her  means,  and  made  prsetor;  then  he  forgets  the  emperor, 
haying  no  need  of  him,  labours  all  he  can  to  depress  him,  and  the 
hopeful  Britannicus,  and  procured  his  pupil  Nero  to  be  adopted  and 
designed  successor^  and  the  emperor's  own  son  to  be  disinherited  ;  and 
against  the  emperor,  whom  he  so  much  praised  when  he  had  need  of 
him,  after  his  death  he  writes  a  scurrilous  libel.  In  Nero's  court,  how 
ungratefully  doth  he  behave  himself  towards  Agrippina !  who  although 
she  were  a  wicked  woman,  yet  she  deserved  well  of  him,  and  of  her  son 
too,  who  yet  never  was  at  rest  till  he  had  taken  away  her  life,  and  upon 
suspicion  cast  in  against  her  by  this  man.  Afterwards,  not  to  mention 
that  he  made  great  haste  to  grow  rich,  which  should  not  be  the  business 
of  a  philosopher,  how  well  did  it  become  his  philosophy  to  play  the 
traitor  against  Nero  himself  and  to  become  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso  ? — ^Now  let  any  man  judge  what  a  precious  legacy  it  is 
that  he  bequeathes  by  his  nuncupative  will  to  his  friends,  in  Tacitus. 
'*  Conversus  ad  amicos  (saith  he)  quando  meritls  eorum  referre  gratiam 
prohiberetur,  quod  unum  jam  tamen  et  pulcherrimum  habebat,  imaginem 
vit83  SU8B  relinquere  testatur."  It  cannot  be  denied  of  him,  that  he  hath 
said  very  well ;  but  yet  it  must  as  well  be  affirmed,  that  his  practice 
hath  run  counter  to  his  theory,  to  use  the  author's  phrase. — K. 
*  the  8ceptich8,  <fcc.]    Their  maxim  was, 

"  Nihil  sciii  siquis  putat,  id  quoque  nescit. 
An  sdri  possit,  quod  se  nil  scire  fotetur." — K, 

'  [yearly]  weds  hiimdfy  <t-c.]  The  words  between  brackets  are  from 
aU  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Venetians  compelled 
the  neighbouring  states  to  acknowledge  their  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Adriatick  Sea  ;— a  right  which  they  have  since  contended  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  his  celebrated  declaration  to 
their  Doge :  "Que  la  mer  vous  soit  soumise  comme  I'^pouse  Test  h.  son 
^poux,  puisque  vous  en  avez  acquis  I'empire  par  la  victoire."  It  was  in 
commemoration  of  this  event  lliat  the  annual  ceremony  here  alluded 
^      ««  established. — Ed, 
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will  not  accuse  of  prodigality,  because  it  is  a  solemnity  of 
good  use  and  consequence  in  the  state :  but  tbe  philosopner, 
that  threw  his  money  into  the  sea  to  avoid  avarice,  was  a 
notorious  prodigal.^  There  is  no  road  or  ready  way  to 
virtue ;  it  is  not  an  easy  point  of  art  to  disentangle  our- 
selves from  this  riddle  or  web  of  sin.  To  perfect  virtue,  as 
to  religion,  there  is  required  apanoplia,  or  complete  armour ; 
that  whilst  we  lie  at  close  ward^  against  one  vice,  we 
lie  Aot  open  to  the  veney^  of  another.  And  indeed  wiser 
discretions,  that  have  the  thread  of  reason  to  conduct  them, 
offend  without  a  pardon ;  whereas  under^  heads  may  stumble 
vrithout  dishonour.  There  go  so  many  circumstances  to 
piece  up  one  good  action,  that  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  good,  and 
we  are  lorced  to  be  virtuous  by  the  book.  Again,  the  prac- 
tice of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace,  yea  and  often  runs 
counter  to  their  theory ;  we  naturally  know  what  is  good, 
but  naturally  pursue  what  is  evil :  the  rhetorick  wherewith 
I  persuade  another  cannot  persuade  myself.  There  is  a 
depraved  appetite  in  us,  that  will  with  patience  hear  the 
learned  instructions  of  reason,  but  yet  perform  no  further 
than  agrees  to  its'own  irregular  humour.  In  brief,  we  all 
are  monsters;  that  is,  a  composition  of  man  and  beast: 
wherein  we  must  endeavour,  to  be  as  the  poets  fancy  that 
wise  man,  Chiron ;  that  is,  to  have  the  region  of  man  above 
that  of  beast,  and  sense  to  sit  but  at  the  feet  of  reason. 


The  duke  and  senate  yearly,  on  Ascension-day,  used  to  go  in  their 
best  attire  to  the  haven  at  Lio,  and  there,  by  throwing  a  ring  into  the 
water,  do  take  the  sea  as  their  spouse.  Yid.  ffist,  Ital.  by  W.  Thomas, 
Cambro-Brit.  Busbequius  reports  that  there  is  a  custom  amongst  the 
Turks,  which  they  took  from  the  Greek  priests,  not  much  unlike  unto 
this.  .  "  Gum  Gr^comm  sacerdotibus  mos  sit  oerto  veris  tempore  aquas 
consecrando  mare  clausum  veluti  referare,  ante  quod  tempus  non  fstcile 
se  committunt  fluctibus  ;  ab  ea  ceremonia  nee  Turcse  absunt."  Bush, 
ep.  3,  Legat  Trurck, — K, 

^  JSvi  the  phUosqpher,  d;c.']  This  was  ApoUonius  Thyaneus,  who  threw 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  into  the  sea  with  these  words,  ''  Pessundo 
divitias,  ne  pessunder  ab  illis."  iPolycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samoe,  cast 
the  best  jewel  he  had  into  the  sea,  that  thereby  he  might  learn  to  com- 
pose himself  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. — K. 

*  at  close  ward.]    MS8,  W.  2  <C?  R,  read,  "  at  a  close  guard."— i?rf, 

*  veney.]  Or  venew ; — the  technical  term  used  by  fencers  for  a  hit. 
See  Love*8  Lab<mr*8  Lost,  act  v.  scene  1. — Ed, 

*  imder.]    Used  adjectively,  in  the  sense  of  inferior, — £d. 
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Laflidy,  I  do  deuie  idtii  Ood  tfadb  dll,  b«fc  yefc  cffinii  wM 
men  l^iat  few,  trhall  knew  ealT«taon, — tiiat  ihe  Inridge  is 
narrow,  the  passage  strait  nBto  life :  jelb  those  wlio  do  con- 
&ie  the  ohnrchof  Ghod  ei^ertopastlculurnatiooBS,  choicheB, 
or  faimlies^  haye  made  it  far  nacrower  than  onr  Saviour  erer 
meant  it.  > 

Sect,  lti.^ — ^The  vulgarity  of  those  jndgmfents  tiiat  wnp 
the  church  of  God  in  Stralx>'s  «ioak,^  aod  restram  it  unto 
Europe,  seem  to  me  as  bad  geogra^ters  as  Alesandjeoe,  who 
thought  he  had  conquered  Sn  tlie  world,  when  he  ^ad  not 
sttMued  the  half  of  any  part  thereof.  For  we  ^ffiooiot  deny 
the  churdi  of  God  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  if  we  do  not 
fov^et  the  peregrinations  of  i&e  afKNstles,  the  deaths  of  thd 
martyrs,  the  sessions  of  many  and  (evea  in  oar  xeS&nmed 
judgment)  lawful  oouneils,  held  in  those  parts  in  ^ 
minority  and  noni^e  <rf  orirs.  Nor  mu«rt  a  few  differences, 
more  remarkable  in  ^e  -eyes  of  man  than,  perimps,  in  ^ 
judgment  of  God,  exotnmsLonicate  from  heavaeBL  oae  aantther ; 
mudi  less  those  Christians  wlie  ane  intimaxiner  all  martyrs, 
manntaiBing  their  fadth  in  the  TioMe  way  of  persecotiGn,  and 
serving  God  in  the  &!<e,  whei^eas  we  honoiv  him  but  in  the 
eunshine. 

'Tis  trae,  we  all  hold  ^ere  is  a  namber  of  e^ot,  a»i  numy 
to  be  saved ;  yet,  take  our  OTiinkms  together,  and  from  the 
oonfuinon  thereof,  there  wiU  be  no  each  thing  as  salvation, 
nor  shall  any  one  be  saved :  for,  first,  the  church  of  !E^me 
oondemneth'us ;  we  likewise  them;  the  sub-reformists  and 
^sectaries  sentence  the  doctnne  of  our  church  as  damnable ; 
the  atomist^ or  iamaliBt,^  reprobates  all  these;  aaBd  afl  tJiese, 


7  Sect  zmJ]   ThiB  aortioa  is  zaA  m  aanr«ef  ike  M£8.  nor  in  Edti. 

^  Str<M8  doeik,]  Tie  Stmbmm  tmikam  ttbeinoMdatifln,  int  ^lOamydi 
would  do  better,  which  is  the  proper  expression  of  the -word  ^hat  Strabo 
useih :  it  is  not  Europe,  but  the  known  part  of  &6  wei;ldi3ifit  Strabo 
Teaembleth  td  a  doak,  iBid  that  is  it  ^e  aftttbor  iiece  aSndetdi  to  ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  ihe  resemblance  of  Strabo  is  very 
proper  :  Vtd.  8vr  Sen.  Smvil,  m  mot,  -ad  Tac.  m  t^ta  A^ffHeobe, — JT. 

^e  passage  alluded  to,  in  which  Btsabo  oompaares  the  eKterior  con- 
figuration of  l&e  then  known  habitable  wodd  toiliat  of  a  okak,  is  to  be 
fbond,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  torn.  1  p.  315.  in  «d.  Siebenkees. — ^^. 

'  the  cUamist,  orfamiliaL]  Of  this  dags  of  TeiigioniBtB,  for  we  sospect 
the  two  names  refer -to  but  one  sect,  .Heal  gims  the  foOowi^g  Boooimt. 
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1>bem  again.  Thus,  widlsfc  the  mercies  of  Qoi  do  promifle  to 
beaven,  our  t^oiiiceits  «nd  opimcais  exclude  us  from  that  jdaoe. 
Tiiere  mast  be  tbe2^e£»!e  more  than  one  &L  Peter  9  particuliir 
churches  and  seets  usurp  tiie  i^tes  of  hearen,  aiid  turn  the 
key  against  each  cfther;  and^uB  we  go  to  heaven  against 
«ach  other's  wiQs,  coaoeits,  nzid  opiniozis,  and,  wiiii  as  much 
landaantiy^  as  ignarmce,  do  »t,  I  lear,  in  points  not  only  of 
our  own,  but  one  aootker's  saivatkin.^ 

SscT.  LYix. — I  betieve  axany  are  saved  who  to  man  seem, 
reprobated,  and  many  are  r^probsted  who  in  tiie  opinion  and 
sentence  of  man  atwd  dected.  There  ^will  appear,  at  'thb 
last  day,  stasmge  and  unexpeetedcsxampl^  both  of  his  wtsAam 
and  his  mercy;  and,  therefore,  to  define  either  is  ixMjtxl 

■**  AboTit  this  lame  (1575)  begsn  to  sppesir  Idle  family  ofhve,  iUddi  de- 
rived its  pedigree  firom  one  Heniy  NidiobfiB,  m  Butebnna.  By  tiieir 
<3oiife8BioB  of  ndtb,  pabfished  this  jenr,  it  appeue  tfaftt  they  were  high 
enthusiasts ;  thatthey  allegorized  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and,  under 
a  pretence  of  attaining  to  smritual  perfection,  adopted  eome  odd  and 
whimflical  opinions,  ftc."    Ststary  of  (he  Puritani,  i.  278. — Ed. 

*  Tke  wkok  weetimi.]  Yhe  sparit  ef  diarity  whi<^  pervades  ^is  sec- 
tion is  titdy  cfaBzacteridtiok  of  its  asatbior,  and  faarmonizeBpeirfectlywitii 
his  rehictanoe  to  suppose,  that  those  virtuous  heathens,  who  lived  and 
died  in  ignoraboe  of  the  Redeemer,  will  therefore  be  excluded  £rom  all 
jiarticipation  in  the  benefits  of  his  atonement.  We  were  tempted  (p.  405) 
to  cflfmpare  with  those  feelings  the  opinions  of  an  admirable  modem 
writer  on  the  eame  aub^ :— and  we  shall  repeat  the  psrallel, — per- 
suaded that  in  comparing  with  the  present  seotifln,  Jdr.  Gume/s 
delightfiil  condndine  reflexion^  our  readers  will  readily  perceive  that 
aimilarity  of  feeling  has  produced  sindlanty  of  opinion.  In  both,  it  is 
'*  the  charity  that  hopeth  all  things,  that  tfainket^  no  evil."  '^*  Such, 
according  to  -my  appr^ensicm  -ef  scriptural  truth,  are  the  re%ious  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  deemed  t^  common  aHoiment  of  mnikind  in 
general  God  is  their  equal  Judge,  and  eompassianate  Father :  the  Son 
of  God,  when  clothed  with  hmnanity,  ^ve  his  life  a  ransom  for  them 
all :  and  lastly,  through  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  a  moral  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  quickening  and 
redeeming  power,  is  inplimted  in  them  univeraaUy.  Here,  then,  we 
may  perceive  grounds  of  union  and  brotherly  kindness  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  world ;  and  whilst  we  cultivate  a  sense  of  these  ani- 
mating truths,  we  shall  be  disposed  neither  to  think  too  highly  of  our- 
selves, nor  to  des^nse  cithers.  On  the  ccmtaary,  a  feeling  of  true  charity 
towards  our  neighbour,  of  whatever  colour  or  countiy,  will  sprawl  in 
our  hearts ;  and  a  Bvely  disposition  wUl  arise  in  us  to  labour  for  ^e 
happiness  of  that  universal  mndly,  -who  not  only  owe  l^eir  existence  to 
the  same  Creator,  blit  are  the  common  objects  of  his  paternal  regard 
and  of  his  redeeming  love,"— iSfMnMy**  ObteiiaHmu,  *c.,  p.  19. — Ed, 
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man,  and  insolencj  even  in  the  devils.  Those  acute  and 
subtile  spirits,  in  all  their  sagacity,  can  hardly  ^  divine  who 
shall  be  saved ;  which  if  they  could  prognostick,  their  labour 
were  at  an  end,  nor  need  they  compass  the  earth,  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour.  Those  who,  upon  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  sentence  Solomon  unto  damnation,®  condemn 
not  only  him,  but  themselves,  and  the  whole  world  ;  for  by 
the  letter  and  written  word  of  God,  we  are  without  exception 
in  the  state  of  death :  but  there  is  a  prerogative  of  God,  and 
an  arbitrary  pleasure  above  the  letter  of  his  own  law,  by 
which  alone  we  can  pretend  imto  salvation,  and  through 
which  Solomon  might  be  as  easily  saved  as  those  who  con- 
demn him. 

Sect.  lvhi. — ^The  number  of  those  who  pretend  unto 
salvation,  and  those  infinite  swarms  who  think  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  this  needle,  have  much  amazed  me.  That 
name  and  compellation  of  "  little  flock"  doth  not  comfort, 
but  deject,  mjr  devotion ;  especially  when  I  reflect  upon  mine 
own  unworthmess,  wherein,  according  to  my  humble  appre- 
hensions, I  am  below  them  all.  I  believe  there  shall  never 
be  an  anarchy  in  heaven;  but,  as  there  are  hierarchies 
amongst  the  angels,  so  shall  there  be  degrees  of  priority 
amongst  the  saints.  Yet  is  it,  I  protest,  beyond  my  ambition 
to  aspiro  unto  the  first  ranks  ;  my  desires  only  are,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  therein,  to  be  but  the  last  man,  and  bring  up 
the  rear  in  heaven. 

Sec*,  lix. — Again,  I  am  confident,  and  fully  persuaded, 
yet  dare  not  take  my  oath,  of  my  salvation.  I  am,  as  it  were, 
sure,  and  do  believe  without  all  doubt,  that  there  is  such  a 
city  as  Constantinople  ;  yet,  for  me  to  take  my  oath  thereon 
were  a  kind  of  perjury,  because  I  hold  no  infeUible  warrant 
from  my  own  sense  to  confirm  me  in  the  certainty  thereof. 
And  truly,  though  many  pretend  to*  an  absolute  certainty  of 
their  salvation,  yet,  when  an  humble  soul  shall  contemplate 
her  own  unworthiness,  she  shall  meet  with  many  doubts,  and 

*  can  hardly.]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edtt.  1642  read,  <xmiot.—£d. 

'  Those  who,  upon  a  rigid  application,  ike."]  St.  Augustine,  upon 
Psalm  czxvi.  and  in  many  other  places,  holds  that  Solomon  is  damned  ; 
of  the  same  opinion  is  Lynt,  in  2  JUg,  c.  7,  and  BeUarm.  tom.  i.  lib.  i. 
Controv,  c.  5. — K. 

*  pretend  to.'i    MS,  W,  2  reads,  hdievc—Ed, 
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suddenly  find  how  little^  we  stand  in  need  of  the  precept  of 
St.  Paul,  "  work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  iremhling,^^ 
That  which  is  the  cause  of  my  election,  I  hold  to  be  the 
cause  of  my  salvation,  which  was  the  mercy  and  heneplacit  of 
God,  before  I  was,  or  the  foundation  of  the  world.  "  Before 
Abraham  Was,  I  am,"  is  the  saying  of  Christ,  yet  is  it  true 
in  some  sense®  if  I  say  it  of  myself;  for  I  was  not  only 
before  myself  but  Adam,  that  is,  in  the  idea  of  God,  and  the 
decree  of  that  synod  held  from  all  eternity.  And  in  this 
sense,  I  say,  the  world  was  before  the  creation,  and  at  an  end 
before  it  had  a  beginning.  And  thus  was  I  dead  before  I 
was  alive ;  though  my  grave  be  England,  my  dying  place 
was  Paradise ;  and  Eve  miscarried  of  me,  before  she  con- 
ceived of  Cain/ 

Sect.  lx. — Insolent  zeals,  that  do  decry  good  works  and 
rely  only  upon  faith,  take  not  away  merit :  for,  dependiog 
upon  the  efficacy  of  their  faith,  they  enforce  the  condition  of 
God,  and  in  a  more  sophistical^  way  do  seem  to  challenge 
heaven.  It  was  decreed  by  Gk)d  that  only  those  that  lapped 
in  the  water  like  dogs,  should  have  the  honour  to  destroy 
the  Midianites ;  yet  could  none  of  those  justly  challenge,  or 
imagine  he  deserved,  that  honour  thereupon.  I  do  not  deny 
but  that  true  faith,  and  such  as  God  requires,  is  not  only  a 
mark  or  token,  but  also  a  means,  of  our  salvation;  but, 
where  to  find  this,  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  my  last  end.  And 
if  our  Saviour  could  object,^  unto  his  own  disciples  and 
favourites,  a  faith  that,  to  the  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  is  able  to  remove  mountains ;  surely  that  which  we 
boast  of  is  not  anything,  or,  at  the  most,  but  a  remove  from 
nothing. 

®  little.']  Edts.  1642  read,  frmck;  and  the  French  and  Dutch  trans- 
lations follow  this  reading.  All  the  MSS.  and  the  English  and  Latin 
editions,  read  little  ;  which,  though  it  presents  a  less  obvious  meaning, 
was  probably  intended  by  the  au&or,  who  meant  to  observe  that  it  is 
impossible  for  "  a  humble  soul  to  contemplate  her  own  unworthiness," 
without  "  fear  and  trembling ; "  so  that  St.  Paul  needed  not  to  have 
enjoined  those  feelings.—^d. 

«  im,  some  sm^e.]    Omitted  in  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1U2.— Ed. 

^  And  thusy  <fcc.]  This  clause  is  not  in  the  MSS.  nor  Edts.  1642.— -Stf. 

*  sophistical.]    MSS,  JR.  reads,  syllogistical. — Ed. 

*  oiject.]  This  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  oi jpresentvng  or  prO" 
posiJig  as  an  oljject. — Ed, 
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Thk  ia  the  tenoor  of  mj  belief^  vfaerein,  tkougli  there 
be  many  tbings  cdngulsr,  ood  tc^  the  humour  of  my  irregular 
BsMj  je%  if  they  square  not  with  matarer  judgmeixtff,  I  dia- 
ehdin  them,  and  do  no  further  &TCMr^  them^than  the  learned 
and  beat  judgm^xta  shall  authorize  themu 
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Sect.  i. — ^Nqw,,  for  that  other  virtue  of  charitj,  without 
which  faith  is  a  mere  notion  and  of  no  existence,  I  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  nourish  the  merciful  disposition  and  humane 
incIinaticHEL  I  borrowed  from  mj  parents^  and  regulate  it  to 
the  written  and^  prescribed  laws  of  charity.  And,  if  I  hold 
the  true  anatomy  of  myself,  I  am  delineated  and  naturally 
framed  to  such  a  piece  of  virtue,* — ^for  I  am  of  a  constitu- 
tion so  general  that  it  consorts  and  sympathizeth  with  all 
things ;  I  have  no  antipathy,  or  rather  idiosyncrasy,  in  diet, 
humour,  air,  anything.  I  wonder  not  at  the  iSpeneh  for 
their  dishes  of  frogs,  snails,  and  toadstools,  nor  at  the  Jews 
for  locusts  and  grasshoppers  ;*  butj  being  amongst  them, 
make  them  my  common  viands  i  and  I  find  they  agree  with 
my  stomach  as  well  as  theirs.  I  could  digest  a  salad 
gathered  in  a  church-yard  as  well  as  in  a  garden.  I  cannot 
start  at  the  presence^  of  a  serpent,  scorpion,.  Uzard,  or  sala- 

»  favovr.']    All  the  MSS.  and  £cUs.  16i2  read,  father.— Ed, 

a  vnittm  and.]    Not  in  MSS.  or  Edti.  16i2.—Ed, 

3  of  virtue.]    Not  in  MS.  R.—Ed. 

^  tie  Jtw9  for  loousU  and  grassh^o^firB.]  Pliny  relatear  that,,  ia.  some- 
putaoCEthioipia,  the  inhabitaditff  lived  upon  nathingbnt  locusts  aaiXadt 
and  that  the  Fterthians  also  aecQunted  them  a  pleasant  article  of  food. 
The  modem  Arabs  catch  great  q^nantidea  of  locnsts^  of  which  thejr  pre- 
pare a  dish  by  boiling  them  with  salt*  and  mdxing  a  HttL&  oil^  batter, 
and  &t ;  sometimes  they  toast  them  be&ie  a  fire„  or  soak  them  in  warm 
water,  and  without  any  other  culinary  process  devour  aknost  every  part 
except  the  wii^.  They  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in 
visMgar^  The  locusts  which  Ibrmed  part  of  John  tha  Baptiat's  food 
(Ma^  i.  6,)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the-  firuit  of  the  luEiutrtree. 
21  S.  Sorii^s.  Ismtrod^dmh,  dtc.  in.  p.  XI. — Ed. 

*  preaence.Ji    Edt.  1642  C.  reads,  present. — Ed^ 


HUEodar ;  afe  the  eigbt  of  a  toad  or  idper,  I  find  in  me  iu> 
drake  to  take  up  a  atone  to  destroy  theTB.  I  feel  not  in 
myself  those  coffiSKm  antipathies  that  I  ean  discover  in 
oilers:  those  national  repugnances^  da  not  touch  me,  nor 
do  I  behold  with  prdudi^e  the  Fren-cl^^  Italian,  Spaniard^  es- 
X^uteh;  but,  where^  I  find  their  aeticms  in  balance  with  mj 
couQotiymen'a,  I  hcmour,  love^  and  anbrace  them^  in  the 
same  degree.  I  was  bc»n  in  the  eighth  diiBate,  but  se&act 
to  be  firamed^  and  constellated  unto  all.  I  am  no  plant,  that 
will  not  {nrospeir  out  of  a  gaardEat.  All  pkcesy  all  airs,^  make 
unto  me  ooe  counrtrj ;  I  am  in  England  ev^rywhere^  and 
uiid^r  an^  meridiaia.  I  have  been,  shipwrecked,  yet  am  not 
enemy  with  the  sea  or  winds  ;^  I  ean  study^  play,  or  sleep^ 
in  a  tempest  In  brief  I  am  ay^e  ^m  nothing  -^  my  ccm- 
sdaice  would  gjye  me  the  lie  if  I>  should  say  i  absolutely 
detest  OS  hate  any  essence^  but  the  devil ;  or  so  at  kai^ 
abhcHT  anythii^,  but  that  we  mi^ht  ecaoe  to  composition.^ 
If  there  be  any  among  those  comirKHi  objects  of  hatred  I 
do  eQutemn  ana  laugb  at,  it  is  that  great  enemy^  of  reason^ 
virtue,  and  reli^u,,  the  multitude;  tfaaft  numerous  piece  of 
mon£iia?osity,  whie^  taken  asuadear,  seem  ■  me%  asod?  the  rea- 
sonable creatures  of  God,  but,  confused  together,  make  but 
one  great  beast,  and  a  monstrosity  more  prodigious  than 
Hydra.     It  is  no  breach  of  chadty  to  call  these  fi)ols ;  it  is 

'  fuOumalrqmffncmces.']  Sic  Angli  in  poblicis-  p!ateis  LoncGzii  noik 
abstinent  prsetereimtem  more  ^Jlico  Yestitum  appeHare  Frmchs  Dogge, 
Odium  inter  Hispanos  ac  GaKos^  inter  Schotos  atqrie  Anglos,,  iatflr 
Bancs  ac  Suecos,  inter  Turcas  atque  Ungafos  notmn  est. — M'. 

'  French,]    MS,  W.  db  Edts,  1&4^2  vea^^  Fknu8h,-^Ed. 

^  aeem  to  be  framed.}  MSS.  W.  di  R  and  JEdts,  1642  read^  seenuB^ 
fortij  beframed;  Edt.  1643  reads,  seem  for  to  hefrmmed. — Xd. 

^  mr8.\    EcUs.  1642  read,  ages,— -Ed, 

^  yet  am  aof  enemy  toWL  ^  sea  or  vdndB.l  &a  said  not  Gate  ! — ^whose 
three  causes  of  regret  are  thus  enmnexatedTby  Plutarch  : — 1.  If  he  had 
intrusted  a -woman  with  a  secret : — 2.  If  he  had  gone  by  sea  when  he 
mighe  have  trafoeSEed  on  laradi: — S.  If  he  had  passed  a  day  -ti^thout  trans- 
acting any  busness  of  importance. — M^ 

*  Ttothing.l  AQ  the  MSS,  and  Edta,  1642*  read,  ^nothing,  nether 
plant,  animal,  nor  spirit.*' — Ed, 

^  hate  any  eseerice,  but  the  devU,  dhc.J  All  the  MSS,  and  Eds,  1642 
read,  ''  hate  the  deyil ;  or  so  at  least  abhor  him  but  that  we  may  come- 
to  compositi^u^ — Ed, 

*  enemy,J    All  the  MSSi  and  Edta.  1^42  read«  mqmry.—Ed, 
^  mm,  asidl    Not  in  MSi.  W,  tad  the  Edta,  1642.— Ecf. 
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the  style  all  holy  writers  have  afforded  them,  set  down  by 
Solomon  in  canonical®  scripture,  and  a  point  of  our  faith  to 
beKeve  so.  Neither  in  the  name  of  multitude  do  I  only 
include  the  base  and  minor  sort  of  people :  there  is  a  rabble 
even  amongst  the  gentry  -^  a  sort  of  plebeian  heads,  whose 
fancy  moves  with  the  same  wheel  as  those ;  men  in  the  same 
level  with  mechanicks,  though  their  fortunes  do  somewhat 
gild  their  infirmities,  and  their  purses  compound  for  their 
follies.^  But,  as  in  casting  account  three  or  four  men 
together  come  short  in  account  of  one  man  placed  by  himself 
below  them,  so  neither  are  a  troop  of  these  ignorant  Do- 
radoes®  of  that  true  esteem  and  value  as  many  a  forlorn 
person,  whose  condition  doth  place  him  ^  below  their  feet. 
Let  us  speak  like  politicians ;  there  is  a  nobility  without 
heraldry,  a  natural  dignity,  whereby  one  man  is  ranked  with 
another,  another^  filed  before  him,  according  to  the  quality 
of  his  desert,  and  pre-eminence  of  his  good  parts.  Though 
the  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  bias  of  present  prac- 
tice, wheel  another  way,  thus  it  was  in  the  first  and  primitive 
commonwealths,  and  is  yet  in  the  integrity  and  cradle  of 
well  ordered  polities:®  till  corruption  getteth  ground j— 

«  canonicca.]    MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  My.— Ed. 

"^  a  rabble  even  amongst  the  gentry.]  Optime  Socrates  dixit :  *'  Neque 
frumentum  optimum  judicamiis,  quod  in  pulcherrimo  agro  natum  est, 
sed  quod  conmiode  nutrit,  neque  virum  bonum  et  studiosum,  ant 
amicum  benevolum,  qui  genere  clams,  sed  qui  moribus  egregiis  fderit. 
Vid.  StobcBum  serm.  84,  ex  vera,  Gesner. — M. 

®  their  forttmes  do  somewhai  gUd,  <fcc.]  "  Et  genus  et  formam  regina 
pecunia  donat."    Hor.  Epitt.  1.  i.  6. — if. 

^  Doradoes.]  From  the  Spanish,  Dorado,  a  gilt-head,  gilt-poll. 
—/.  W. 

The  epithet  is  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  preceding  sentence: 
"Though  their  fortunes  do  somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,"  &c. — Ed. 

Diogenes,  qui  ne  pouvait  souffrir  ces  gens-lk  devant  ses  yeux,  voyant 
une  fois  un  d^  ces  fan&rons,  ou  de  ces  galands,  avec  un  habit  tout  cha- 
marr^  d*or  et  d'argent,  et  se  moquant  de  lui  k  gorge  d^ploy^e,  dit  &  ceux 
qui  ^toient  k  I'entour  de  lui,  "  et  je  vous  prie  yoyez  un  peu  cette  masse 
de  terre  dor^e,  qui  a  et6  cuite  au  soleil." — Fr.  Tr, 

*  him.]  So  in  Edts.  1642  and  1686— all  the  MSS.  and  all  the  other 
Edts.  read,  them. — Ed. 

*  another.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  and.^Ed. 

^  in  the  integrity  a/nd  cradle  of  weU  ordered  polities.]  "  In  those  well 
ordered  polities  whose  entireness  was 'yet  wnbrohen,  and  their /res^ness 
vmmpaired.**   Sir  Thomas  uses  imtegrity  in  the  same  sense  in  the  follow- 
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ruder  desires  labouring  after  that  which  wiser  considerations 
contenm ; — every  one  having  a  libertv  to  amass  and  heap 
up  riches,  and  they  a  licence  or  faculty  to  do  or  purchase 
anything. 

Sect.  n. — ^This  general  and  indifferent  temper  of  mine 
doth  more  nearly  <5spose  me  to  this  noble  virtue.  It  is  a 
happiness  to  be  Dom  and  framed  unto  virtue,  and  to  grow 
up  from  the  seeds  of  nature,  rather  than  the  inoculations 
and  forced  grafts  of  education :  yet,  if  we  are  directed  only 
by  our  particular  natures,  and  regulate  our  inclinations  by 
iio  higher  ride  than  that  of  our  reasons,  we  are  but  mora- 
lists ;  divinity  will  still  call  us  heathens.  Therefore  this 
great  work  of  charity  must  have  other  motives,  ends,  and 
impulsions.  I  give  no  ahns  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  my 
brother,  but  to  iiilfil  and  accomplish  the  will  and  command 
of  my  God ;  I  draw  not  my  purse  for  his  sake  that  demands 
it,  but  his  that  enjoined  it ;  I  relieve  no  man  upon  the  rhe- 
torick  of  his  miseries,  nor  to  content  mine  own  commise- 
rating disposition ;  for  this  is  still  but  moral  charity,  and  an 
act  that  oweth  more  to  passion^  than  reason.  He  that 
relieves  another  upon  the  bare  suggestion  and  bowels  of 
pity  doth  not  this  so  much  for  his  sake  as  for  his  own :  for 
by  compassion  we  make  another's  misery  our  own;  and 
so,  by  relieving  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  also.  It  is  as 
erroneous  a  conceit  to  redress  other  men's  misfortunes 
upon  the  common  considerations  of  merciful  natures,  that 
it  may  be  one  day  our  own  case  ;  for  this  is  a  sinister  and 
politick  kind  of  charity,  whereby  we  seem  to  bespeak  the 
pities  of  men  in  the  Kke  occasions.  And  truly  I  have 
observed  that  those  professed  eleemosynaries,  though  in  a 
crowd  or  multitude,  do  yet  direct  and*  place  their  petitions 
on  a  few  and  selected  persons ;  there  is  surely  a  physiognomy, 
which  those  experienced  and  master  mendicants  observe, 
whereby  they  instantly  discover  a  merciful  aspect,  and  will 
single  out  a  face,  wherein  they  spy  the  signatures  and  marks 
of  mercy.    For  there  are  mystically  in  our  faces  certain 

ing  passage  : — "Who  go  with  healthful  prayers  unto  the  last  scene  of 
their  lives,  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  faculties  return  their  spirit  unto 
God  that  gave  it."    Christian  Morals,  p.  1,  §  4. — Ed, 

*  passion.]    In  the  sense  of  suffering, — sympathy, — £d. 

«  direct  and.]    Omitted  in  all  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  lQi2,^Ed. 

TOL.  II.  2  B 
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cliaracters  which  cany  in  them  the  motto  of  our  souls, 
wherein  he  that  cannot  read  ABC  may  read  our  natuea. 
I  hold,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  phytognomy,  or  phj&do- 
gnomy,  not  only  of  men,  hut  of  plants  and  vegetables ;  azid 
in  every  one  of  them  some  outward  figures  which  hang  as 
signs  or  bushes  of  their  inward  forms.^  The  finger  of  Gbd 
hath  left  an  inscription  upon  all  his  works^  not  graphical,  or 
composed  of  letters,  but  of  their  several  forms,  conatit&- 
tions,  parts,  and  operations,  which,  aptly  joined  together,  do 
make  one  word  that  doth  express  their  natures.  By  these 
letters  Gk>d  caUs  the  stars  hy  their  names ;  and  by  this 
alphabet  Adam  assigned  to  every  creature  a  name  peculiar 
to  its  nature.  !Now,  there  are,  besides  these  characters  in 
our  &ces,  certain  mystical  figures  in  our  hands,  which  I 
dare  not  call  mere  dashes,  strokes  i  la  wHee^  of  at  random, 
because  delineated  hy  a  pencil  that  never  works  in  vain; 
and  hereof  I  take  more  particular  notice,  hecause  I  carry 
that  in  mine  own  hand  "which  I  could  never  read  of  n<xe  dis- 
cover in  another.  Aristotle,  I  confess,  in  his  acute  and  sin- 
gular book  of  physiognomy,  hath  made  no  mention^  of 

^  hang  aa  ttgfu  or  biulieB,  Ac]  In  the  epilogae  to  Shakspease's  As 
You  Like  It,  occurs  the  following  pasBa^  : — 

''  If  it  be  true  that  g/ood  tome  needi  m>  huak,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play 
needs  no  epilogue/'  &c. 

To  which  passage  we  find  in  Boswell's  edition  of  Mal(me*s  Shaiksfpeart 
the  following  note  : — 

"  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the  custom  to  hang  a  tfift  of  vfy 
at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  I  suppose  ivy  was  rather  chosen  than  any 
other  pknty  as  it  has  relation  to  Bacchus."  So,  in  Gaaooisfn^a  OUub  of 
Qofcemment,  1575 : — 

"Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  Horn  wytgwrUmd" 
A^ain,  in  The  Bxwd  Friends,  1682  :— 

'<  Tia  like  the  u^>Mts4  nnto  a  tavern." 
Again,  in  Swuma'B  Last  Will  and  TeatamaU,  1600  :— 

"  Green  ivy-bushes  at  the  vintners'  doors."— «Sf«cwc»w. 

The  practice  is  still  observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  at  statnte-fadrings,  wakes,  &a  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no 
other  time.  And  hence,  I  suppose,  the  Btuh  tavern  at  Bristol,  and 
other  places. — Ritson. — Ed. 
^klavol^]  &oaXLiiieMS8.;hjktEdts.iei2Teaid,aLavoUf'^JEd 
^  hoOh  made  no  fMntion.]  Edtt.  1642  read,  **  hath  made  num- 
tion. — Ed, 
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chiromancy:*  yet  I  believe  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
nearer^  aadicted  to  those  abstruse  and  mystical  sciences, 
had  a  knowledge  therein:  to  which  those  vagabond  and 
counterfeit  Ugyptiaois  did  after^  pretend,  and  perhaps  re^ 
tained  a  few  corrupted  principles,  which  sometimes  might 
verify  their  prognosticks. 

It  is  the  common  wonder  of  all  men,  how,  ampng  so  many 
millions  of  faces,  there  should  be  none  alike :  now,  contrary, 
I  wonder  as  much  how  there  should  be  any.  He  that  shdl 
consider  how  many  thousaaad  several  words  have  been  care- 
lessly and  without  study  composed  out  of  twenty-four  letters ; 
withal,  how  many  hundred  lines  there  are  to  be  drawn  in 
the  fabrick  of  one  man ;  shall  eaaily  find  that  this  variety  is 
necessary :  and  it  wiU  be  very  hara  that  they  shall  so  con- 
cur as  to  make  one  portrait  like  another.  Let  a  painter 
carelessly  Ihnn  out  a  million  of  faces,  and  you  shall  find  them 
all  different;  yea,  let  him  have  his  copy  before  him,  yet, 
after  all  his  art,  there  will  remain  a  sensible  distinction :  for 
the  pattern  or  example  of  everything  is  the  perfectest  in 
that  kind,^  whereof  we  still  come  short,  though  we  transcend 
or  go  beyond  it ;  because  herein  it  is  wide,  and  agrees  not 
in  all  points  unto  its  copy.  JS'or  doth  the  similitude  of 
creatures  disparage  the  variety  of  nature,  nor  any  way  con- 
found the  works  of  God.  For  even  in  things  alie  there  is 
diversity ;  and  those  that  do  seem  to  accord  do  manifestly 
disagree.  And  thus  is  man  like  Grod;  for,  in  the  same 
things  thiat  we  resemble  him  we  are  ulierly  different  from 
him.  There  was  never  anything  so  like  another  as  in  all 
points  to  concur;  there  will  ever  some  reserved  differenc© 

^  chiromancy.]  That  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  no  disinclination  to  listen 
to  the  marvellous  must  be  allowed  ;  but,  from  the  brief  and  guarded 
mention  of  ehiromanqy  in  his  Vidffor  ErrorSj  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  his  attachment  to  that  sublime  science  did  not  subsequently  in- 
crease.    See  Vulgar  Erron,  book  v.  c.  %'^.'^Ed, 

1  nearer,]  Edt,  1642  W.  reads,  never.   Edt,  1642  C.  i^ads,  ever.^Ed, 

'  did  after.]    AU  the  M8S.  and  J^dU.  1642  read,  do  yet.-^Ed. 

^  Let  a  pamter  oareUaely  linm,  ike]  MS.  W.  and  Mts.  1642  read, 
''  Let  a  painter  carefully  limbe  out  a  xniUion  of  feces,  and  you  shall  find 
them  all  different,  and  after  all  his  art  there  will  remain  a  sensible  dis- 
tinotion  from  the  pattern  of  every  thing  in  the  perfectest  of  that  kind." 

AU  the  MSS,  and  Ediikma  erroneously  read,  livnb,  or  Umbe,  for 
limn, — Ed, 

2  E  2 
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slip  in,  to  prevent  tlie  identity ;  without  whicli  two  several 
things  would  not  be  alike,  but  the  same,  which  is  impossible. 
Sect.  in. — But,  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity,  I 
hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue  as  to  conceive, 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a  piece  of 
liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity.  Divinity- 
hath  wisely  divided  the  act  thereof  into  many  branches,  and 
hath  taught  us,  in  this  narrow  way,  many  paths  unto  good- 
ness ;  as  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we 
may  be  charitable.  There  are  infirmities  not  only  of  body, 
but  of  soul  and  fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merciful  hand 
of  our  abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance, 
but  behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is 
no  greater  charily  to  clothe  his  body  than  apparel  the  naked- 
ness of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  to  see  the 
reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and  their  borrowed 
understandings  do  homage  to  the  bounlr  of  ours.  It  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  beneficence,  and,  like  the  natural  charity  of 
the  sun,  illuminates  another  without  obscuring  itself.  To 
be  reserved  and  caitiff*  in  this  part  of  goodness  is  the  sor- 
didest  piece  of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than 
the  pecuniary  avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition.  I  make  not 
therefore  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasmy*  of  knowledge, 
^  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in  learning.  I  study 
'  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  that  study  not  for 
:  themselves.  I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  myself, 
but  pity  them  that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  man  as  an 
exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish 
and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head  than  beget  and  propa- 


*  and  caitiff,]  Omitted  in  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642, — Ed, 
The  restricted  sense  of  niggardly,  in  which  this  word  must  be  here 
understood,  can  scarcely  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  other  writers. 
It  is  a  sense  which  neither  attaches  to  cketif  nor  to  cattivo,  the  French 
and  Italian  originals  of  the  word.  ^  Might  it,  in  Sir  Thomas's  days,  be 
used  provincially  in  that  sense  ?  Stingy  in  Norfolk  means  Ulnatured; 
in  Johnson  it  means  covetoue, — Ed, 

^  treasury.]  So  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642 — this  reading  has  been 
followed  by  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  and  we  venture  to  adopt 
it,  in  opposition  to  all  other  Edts.  which  read  treasure, — Ed. 
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gate  it  in  his.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  endeavours, 
there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me,  that  mj  acquired 
parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied  among 
my  honoured  friends.  I  cannot  fall  out  [with]  or  condemn 
a  man  for  an  error,  or  conceive  why  a  difference  in  opinion 
should  divide  an  affection  ;^  for  controversies,  disputes,  and 
argumentations,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they 
meet  with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe 
the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is  of 
passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for 
then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon  a  false  scent, 
and  forsakes  the  question  first  started.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  controversies  are  never  determined ;  for,  though 
they  be  amply  proposed,  they  are  scarce  at  all  handled  ;  they 
do  so  swell^  with  unnecessary  digressions;  and  the  parens 
thesis  on  the  party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  discourse 
upon  the  subject.  The  foundations  of  religion  are  already 
established,  and  the  principles  of  salvation  subscribed  unto 
by  all.  There  remam®  not  many  controversies  worthy  a 
passion,  and  yet  never  any  dispute  it  without,  not  only  in 
divinity  but  mferior  arts.  What  a  fiarpaxofxyofiax^al  and 
hot  skirmish  is  betwixt  S.  and  T.  in  Lucian !  ^  How  do 
grammarians  hack  and  slash  for  the  genitive  case*  in 
Jupiter!^  How  do  they  break  their  own  pates,  to  salve 
that  of  Priscian!^     Siforet  in  terris,  rider et  Democritus* 

*  Whether  Jovis  or  Jupitris. 

«  an   affectum.}    All  the   MSS.    and    Edts,  1642    read,  owr  affec- 
tions.— Ed. 
f  sweU.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  read,  wander.— Ed. 

•  there  remain,  <kc.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "thei;(B, 
remains  not  one  controversy  worth  a  passion." — Ed, 

'  h>t  skirmish  is  hetwixt  S.  and  T.  in  Lucian.]  In  his  IHaXog.  judicium 
vocaliwn,  where  there  is  a  large  oration  made  to  the  vowels,  being 
judges,  by  sigmxi  against  tau,  complaining  that  tau  has  bereaved  him  of 
many  words,  which  should  begin  with  sigma.  — K. 

'  Jupiter/]  All  the  Jf iSS^.  and  Edts.  1642  add  here  the  following 
sentence :  ''  How  many  synods  have  been  assembled  and  angrily  broke 
up  about  a  line  in  propria  guce  maribus!  " — Ed. 

*  Aow  do  they  break  their  own  pates,  Ac]  "Franciscus  Philelphua 
Grammaticae  regnlas,  quas  in  magno  habebat  pretio,  strictim  observan- 
das  voluit.  Accidit  autem,  ut  cum  Grseco  quodam,  cujus  nomen  Timo- 
theus  erat,  disputaret  de  quadam  syllaba :  uterque  vero  in  eo  conve- 
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Yeft)  eten  amongst  wis^  militaiitd,  honr  many  woonda  liatift 
been  given  and  oreditB  slain,'  for  ihe  poor  victory  of  an 
opinion,  or  beggarly  eonquest  of  a  distinction !  Scholars 
are  men  of  peace,  they  bear  no  arms,  but  their  tongues  are 
sharper  than  Actius's  raeor  ;*  their  pens  carry  farther,  and 

fiiebat,  ut  is,  ctnus  ratlones  solido  flmdamento  niterentar,  alterins 
barbam  avellere  deberet.  Fhiklphus  hao  pugna  Bnperior  discedebat,  et 
offerebat  Timoiheufl,  bart»e  loco,  pecnnias  stamnam,  ut  ei  parceret>  qnam 
yero  alter  repudiabat,  etiamsi  paupertas  eum  undique  premebat,  et  bar* 
bam,  virile  Ulud  omamentmn,  conditione  simiil  inita,  ei  abscindebat : 
Vide  quae  Paulus  Jovius  in  Elog.  c.  17,  et  Tritbemius  de  Scriptt.  Sccl.  ac 
Baylius  in  Dictionario  Bist.  ea  de  re  refertint."  D.  Fr.  Jani  de  Doc- 
t&Hbm  UmbretHcis,  eorumpie  Varii*  Ine^mfiwdit  in  MepvJbUca  Literaria 
Commentarim,  Vitembergce,  1720,  p^  18. 

"  I  am  sensible  how  unjustly  the  very  best  classiGal  criticks  bave 
been  treated.  It  is  said,  that  our  greatest  philosopher  spoke  with 
much  contempt  of  the  two  finest  schohirs  of  this  age,  Dr.  BenUey  and 
Bishop  Hare,  for  squabbling,  as  he  expressed  it,  about  an  old  jJay^ 
bode ;  SManiog,  as  I  roppose,  Terenoe's  eomediea  Bat  this  stray  M 
unworthy  of  hiln ;  thoagh  well  enough  suiting  the  Isknatick  turn  of  the 
wild  writer  that  relates  it ;  such  censures  are  amongrst  the  follies  of  men 
immoderately  given  over  to  one  science,  and  ignorantly  undervaluing 
all  the  rest.  Those  learned  criticks  might,  and  perhaps  did,  laugh 
in  their  turn  (though  still,  sore,  with  the  sam^  indecency  and  indis- 
oretion^  at  that  incomparable  man,  Ibr  wearing  out  a  long  Ufe  in  poring 
Uirough  a  telescope.  Indeed,  the  weaknesses  of  such  are  to  be  men- 
tioned with  reverence.  But  who  can  bear,  without  indignation,  the 
fashionable  csnt  of  eveiy  trifling  writer,  whose  insipidity  passes,  with 
himself,  for  politeness,  ror  pretending  to  be  shocked,  forsooth,  with  the 
rude  and  savage  air  of  vulgar  criticks ;  meaning  such  as  Muretus, 
Soaliger,  Casaubon,  Salmasius,  SpaiJieim,  Bentley !  When,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  deathless  labours  of  such  as  these,  the  western  world,  at 
the  revival  of  letters,  had  soon  fiJlen  back  again  into  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  as  deplorable  as  that '  from  which  Providence  had  just 
redeemed  it. 

*'  To  conclude  with  an  observation  of  a  fine  writer  and  great  philoso- 
pher of  our  own ;  which  I  would  gladly  bind,  though  with  all  honour, 
as  a  phylacteiy,  on  the  brow  of  every  awful  fframmarian,  to  teach  him 
at  once  the  use  and  limits  of  his  art :  *  Words  are  the  monev  of  fools, 
and  the  counters  of  wise  men.' "  WarhwrtwCs  Preface  to  Shahpeare, 
—E.  H.  B, 

^  «^t».]  AU  the  MSS.  read,  stai'n/td  ;  JEdU,  1642  read,  skamed.-^Ed. 

^  AcHu8*8  razor.']  Aocius  Naevius,  the  chief  augur,  who  is  reported 
by  Livy,  Florus,  &c.  to  have  cut  a  whetstone  through  with  a  razor,  at 
the  challenge  of  the  king,  Tarquinius  Priscus. — Ed. 
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give  a  loudOT  report  than  tbnnder.^  I  had  rather  stand  in 
the  shock^  of  a  basilisk^  than  in  the  fiuy  of  a  merciless  pen. 
It  is  not  mere  zeal  to  lean^g,  or  devotion  to  the  muses, 
that  wiser  princes  patron  the  arts,  and  carry  an  indulgent 
aspect  unto  scholars ;  but  a  desire  to  have  thieir  names  eter- 
nized by  the  memory  of  their  writings,  aad  a  fear  of  the 
revengeful  pen  of  succeeding  ages :  for  th^se  are  the  men 
tliat,  when  they  have  played  their  parts,  and  had  their. 
exits,  must  step  out  and  give  the  moral  of  their  scenes,  and 
deliver  unto  posterity  an  inventory  of  their  virtues  and 
vices.  And  surely  there  goes  a  great  deal  of  conscience  to 
the  compiling  of  an  history:  there  is  no  reproach  to  the 
scandal  of  a  story;  it  is  such  an  authentick  Kind  of  false- 
hood, that  with  authority  belies  our  good  names  to  all 
nations  and  posterity. 

Sect.  rv. — ^There  is  another  offence  unto  charity,  which' 
no  author  hath  ever  written  of,  and  few  take  notice  of,  and 
that^s  the  reproach,  not  of  whole  professions,  inysteries,  and 
conditions,  but  of  whole  nations,  wherein  by  opprobrious 

'  Yea,  even  amongd  wiaar  militanta,  <l^.]  Yeiy  amusing  illustration 
of  these  passages  may  be  found  in  M.  D'Israeli'ff  chapter  on  ''Xiiteiaxy 
Controversy,"  in  Ouaiodtiea  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  259, — and  in  hla 
chapter  on  ''Confusion  <^  Words,"  in  the  JSednd  JSeriea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  l.-^Ed. 

^  shock.]    All  the  MSS.  and  EdU,  1642  read,  ^roke.'-Ed. 

7  badUsh]    The  MSS.  and  all  the  Editions  read,  lasiUsoo.'-'Ed, 

Defined  by  Johnson  to  be  ''A  kind  of  serpent,  called  also  a  cooka- 
trice,  whidi  is  said  to  drive  away  all  others  by  his  hissing,  and  to  kill 
by  looking." 

Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  animal  in  the  follqwing  lines : — 

"Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  hasilisk; 
IVe  look*d  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard^  but  kill'd  none  so." 

Sir  Thomas  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  basilisk  in  his  Vulgar  Errors, 
b.  iii.  c.  7,  whence  Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  the  following  description 
of  it:— 

"The  hasilisk  was  a  serpent  not  above  three  palms  long,  and  dififer- 
enced  from  other  serpents  by  advancing  his  head,  and  some  white 
marks  or  coronary  spots  upon  the  crown." 

It  will  however  be  seen  that  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  description. — Ed. 
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epithets  we  miscal  each  other,  and,  by  an  uncharitabk 
logick,  from  a  disposition  in  a  few,  conclude  a  habit  in  all. 

Le  mutin  Anglois,  et  le  brayaclie  Escossois ;  ^ 
Le  bougre  It^en,  et  le  fol  Francois ; 
Le  poltron  Bomain,  le  larron  de  Gktscog^e, 
L'Espagnol  superbe,  et  rAUeman  yvrogne, 

'  Lt  iMOxn,  Anghis,  dic.'j  "  The  following  character  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Hr.  Mozer,  who  was  envoy  from  the  elector  Palatine  to  Hanover. 
Though  it  may  appear  somewhat  tinctured  with  prejudice,  and  time 
may  have  made  some  alterations,  yet  the  moral  and  political  features  of 
each  country  are  pretty  correctly  drawn,  and  may  be  recognized  as 
portraits  at  the  present  day  : — 

"  England. — ^The  domain  of  liberty  and  property ;  the  country  of 
extremes.  Virtue  is  here  divine  —  vice  infenial.  Here  are  liberty  of 
conscience,  political  liberty,  civil  liberty,  commercial  liberty,  liberty  of 
thought,  tongue,  and  pen,  to  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mcNst  profligate 
licence ;  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  registers ;  tur&,  oockpite, 
dubs,  maocaronies,  blackguards,  stockls,  lotteries,  schemes,  lame  ducks, 
clever  fellows,  humour,  and  Novembers  big  with  suicide ;  post  chaises, 
Italian  mufflo  and  pictures,  but  few  with  ears  or  ^es ;  the  nest  of 
forei^ers  ;  tiie  country  of  Shakspeare,  Newton,  and  Hogarth. 

'*  France. — ^The  country  of  citotens  and  mode.  Here  things  are 
estimated  by  their  air.  A  watch  may  be  a  masterpiece  without  exact- 
ness, and  a  woman  rule  the  town  without  beauty,  if  they  have  air. 
Here  life 's  a  dance,  and  awkwardness  of  step  its  great  disgrace.  C9ia> 
racter  here  is  dissolved  into  the  public,  and  an  original  a  name  of  mirth. 
*  Cda  ae  fait,  et  cda  ne  ae  fait  paa,^  are  here  the  supreme  imipires  of  con- 
duct. Their  religion  is  superstition,  fiuhion,  sophism.  The  ladies  lay 
on  rouge  in  equilateral  squares,  and  powder  with  brick-dust  l^nranny 
may  grind  the  £»»,  but  not  the  countenance  of  a  Frenchman  :  his  feet 
are  imide  to  dance  in  wooden  shoes.  The  parluunent  resembles  an  old 
toothless  mastiff.  France  was  the  country  of  Le  Sueur  and  Racine> 
and  is  that  of  Voltaire. 

"  Spain. — The  dregs  of  a  nation  two  centuries  past  the  arbiters  of 
Europe,  and  leaders  of  discovery.  Still  sense,  sagacity,  and  cool  conn^, 
are  tamely  submitted  here  to  the  iron  yoke  of  the  inquisition ;  and  each 
note  of  humanity  drowned  in  the  yells  of  Dominic's  victims.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  society  moulder  here  in  provincial  archives :  these  are  the 
execrable  lords  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the  hiunble  &ctors  of  Europe. 
To  see  a  sceptre  in  the  gripe  of  women.  Confessors  and  &vourites  make- 
no  characteristic  of  Spain ;  nor  is  the  country  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes, 
more  than  its  neighbours,  the  land  of  ignorance,  vanity,  indolence, 
poverty,  envy. 

"  Portugal. — Something  of  literature  and  history,  glare,  gallantly, 
superstition,  earthquakes,  daggers,  inquisition ;  the  bloody  dawns  of  an 
uncertain  day  ;  the  country  of  Camoens. 

''Gebhaht. — ^Its  heroes,  like  Italian  pictures,  show  best  at  a  dis- 
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St.  Paul,  that  calls  the  Cretians  liars,  doth  it  but  indi- 
rectly, and  upon  quotation  of  their  own  poet.®  It  is  a& 
bloody  a  thought  in  one  way  as  Nero's  was  in  another.^ 
Por  by  a  word  we  wound  a  thousand,  and  at  one  blow  as- 
sassin the  honour  of  a  nation.  It  is  as  complete  a  piece  of 
madness  to  miscal  and  rave  against  the  times ;  or  think  to 
recall  men  to  reason  by  a  fit  of  passion.  Democritus,  that 
thought  to  laugh  the  times  into  goodness,  seems  to  me  as 
deeply  hypochondriack  as  Heraclitus,  that  bewailed  them. 
It  moves  not  my  spleen  to  behold  the  multitude  in  their 
proper  humours  ;  that  is,  in  their  fits  of  folly  and  madness, 
as^well  understanding  that  wisdom  is  not  profaned^  unto  the 

tanoe.  The  rest  parcel  out  to  deserts,  petty  tyrants,  priests,  pedigreed 
beggars,  ^d  pedants  :  and  all  her  neighbours  know  Grermany.  Yet^ 
this  is  the  mother  of  Arminias  and  Frederic,  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolfe,. ' 
of  Handel  and  Graun,  of  Mengs  and  Donner,  of  Winkleman  and 
Keimarus. 

"  Russia. — ^The  motley  creation  of  Peter,  called  the  Great.  Imitators 
of  all  Europe,  but  not  Russians :  a  country  taught  to  rear  the  produce  of 
southern  climates  to  vapid  life,  and  to  neglect  its  own  vigorous  ofGspring. 
History,  mathematics,  geography,  a  general  balance  of  trade,  inhuman 
intrepidity,  slavery,  savage  glare  of  wealth. 

"Holland. — ^A  country,  through  all  its  ages,  fertile  of  patriots, 
though  now  plethoric  with  wealth,  and  unstrung  by  public  indolence, 
A  nobility  once  full  of  republican  metal,  sneaking  by  degrees  into> 
courtiers.  Here  are  scholars,  civilians,  laborious  triners,  trade.  Hera 
absence  of  misery  is  happiness ;  in(^fference,  contentment  ;  profit^ 
honour.  Here  sentiment  is  nonsense ;  plain  sense,  wit ;  jollity,  plea- 
sure ;  possession,  enjoyment ;  money  the  anchor  of  minds,  the  gale  of 
passions,  the  port  of  life.  ' 

"  SwiTZKBLAKD. — ^The  land  of  liberty.  Trade,  taste,  knowledge,  dis- 
covery among  the  Protestants,  vigour  in  all ;  despisers  of  death  ;  slavea 
of  money  abroad.  Abroad,  a  contemptible  swarm  of  valets,  clerks, 
officers,  artists,  schemers;  the  leeches  of  fools."  —  Collefs  Jtelics  of 
LUeraiure. — Ed. 

^  of  their  own  poet.]  The  passage  alluded  to  is  Titus  i.  12 ; — in  whick 
St.  Paul  quotes  a  line  from  Epimenides,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem- 
ponuy  with  Solon.  His  work  on  oracles  and  responses,  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome,  is  siuid  to  have  supplied  the  quotation. — Ed. 

'  €U  Nero*8  wcu  in  cmother.}  Alluding,  as  Keck  supposes,  to  a  brutal 
reply  of  Nero's,  just  befoi-e  he  burnt  Borne,  related  by  Suetonius, —  VU.. 
Neron.  §  88.  The  succeeding  sentence,  however,  leads  to  a  suspicion 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  confounded  Nero  with  Caligula,  and  was  thinkirg- 
of  the  wish  of  this  emperor,  **  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  destroy  them  all  at  a  blow." — Ed, 
9    jprofwned.]    Edts.  1642  read,  common, — Ed. 
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woiid ;  and  it  is  tbe  privilege  of  a  few  to  be  virtuouB/  They 
that  endeavour  to  abolish  vice  destroy  also  virtue ;  for  ocm- 
traries,  though  they  destroy  one  another,  are  yet  the  life  of 
one  another.  Thus  virtue  (abolish  vice)  is  an  idea.  Again, 
the  community  of  sin  doth  not  disparage  goodness ;  for, 
when  vice  gains  upcMi  the  major  part,  virtnie,  in  whom  it 
ramains,  becomes  more  excellent,  and,  being  lost  in  some, 
multipKes  its  goodness  in  others,  which  renttdn  untouched, 
and  persist  ^i^re  in  the  general  inundation.  I  can  therefore 
behold  vice  without  a  satire,  content  only  with  an  admo- 
nition, or  instructive  reprehension ;  for  noble  natures,  and 
audi  as  are  capable  of  goodness,  are  railed  into  vice,  tiiafc 
might  as Jeasilv  be  admonished  into  virtue ;  and  we  should 
be  all  so  lar  the  <»atorB  of  goodness  as  to  protect  her  from 
tiie  power  of  vice,  and  maintain  t^e  cause  of  injured  troth.^ 
TSo  man  can  justly  censure  or  condemn  another ;  because, 
indeed,  no  man  truly  knows  another.  This  I  perceive  in 
myself;  for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my 
nearest  friends  behold  me  but  in  a  doud.  Those  that  know 
me  but  superficially  think  less  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself; 
those  of  my  near  acquaintance  think  more ;  God  who  truly 
knows  me,  knows  that  I  am  nothing :  for  he  only  beholds 
me,  and  all  the  world,  who  looks  not  on  us  through  a 
derived^  ray,  or  a  trajection*  of  a  sensible  species,  but 
beholds  the  substance  without  the  help  of  accidents,  and 
ikiS  forms  of  things,  as  we  their  operations.  Further,  no 
man  can  judge  another,  because  no  man  knows  himself;  for 
we  censure  others  but  as  they  disagree  from  that  hnmour 
which  we  fancy  laudable  in  ourselves,  and  commend  others 
but  for  that  wherein  they  seem  to  quadrate  and  consent 

»  are  railed  ifUo  vice,  dtc]  AU  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642 
read,  "are  not  railed  into  vice,  and  xuintaan  iihe  cause  of  injured 
troth."— ^. 

*  derived.]    MS.  W.  and  Sdts.  1642  read,  dimded.-^Ed. 

*ora  trajection  of  «  seimhle  tpeoiea.']  THiat  is,  *'6od  looks  on  the 
aubitonoe  itself,  not  on  a  -visible  or  sensible  representation  emitted  or 
trt^eeUd  by  that  snbstanoe." 

jPrqfectionj  in  the  sense  of  emimon,  is  quoted  by  Br.  Johnson  &om 
the  Vidgar  Errors,  in  the  following  paBs»g« : — 

"The  tra^ections  di BOLcii  an  object  more  shaiply  pierce  the  martyred 
soul  of  John,  than  afterwards  did  the  nails  the  crttcifixed1>ody  of  Peter." 
V.  E.  b.  vii.  c.  lO.—Ed.. 
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with  us.  So  ihat  iu  conduMon,  ail  is  but  that  we  all  con- 
demD,  self-love*  'Tis  the  general  complamt  of  these  times, 
and  perhaps  of  those  past,  that  charity  grows  cold ;  which 
I  perceive  most  verified  in  those  which  most  do  manifest® 
the  fires  and  flames  of  eeal ;  for  it  is  a  virtue  that  best 
agrees  with  coldest  natures,  and  such  as  are  complexioned 
for  humility.  But  how  shall  we  expect  charity  towards 
others,  when  we  are  uncharitable  to  ourselves  P  "  Charity 
begins  at  home,*'  is  the  voice  of  the  world ;  yet  is  every 
man  his  greatest  enemy,  and  as  it  were  his  own  executioner. 
2fon  oceid€9,  is  the  commandment  of  God,  yet  scarce  ob« 
served  by  any  man ;  for  I  perceive  every  man  is  his  own 
Atropos,  and  lends  a  hand  to  cut  the  thread  of  his  own 
days.  Cain  was  not  therefore  the  first  murderer,  but  Adam, 
who  brought  in  death ;  whereof  he  beheld  the  practice  and 
example  in  his  own  son  Abel ;  and  saw  that  verified  in  the 
experience  of  another  which  faith  could  not  persuade  him 
in  the  theory  of  himself. 

Sect.  v. — There  is,  I  think,^  no  man  that  apprehendeth 
his  own  miseries  less  than  myself;  and  no  man  that  so 
nearly  apprehends  another's.  I  could  lose  an  arm  without 
a  tear,  and  with  few  groans,  methinks,  be  quartered  into 
pieces ;  yet  can  I  weep  most  seriously  at  a  play,  and  receive 
with  a  true  passion  the  counterfeit  griefs  of  those  known 
and  professed  impostures.  It  is  a  barbarous  part  of  inhu- 
manity to  add  unto  any  afficted  parties  misery,  or  endeavour 
to  multiply  in  any  man  a  passion  whose  single  nature  is 
already  above  his  pati^ice.  This  was  the  greatest  affliction 
of  Job,  and  those  oblique  expostulations  of  his  friends  a 
deeper  injury  than  the  down-right  blows  of  the  devil.  It  is 
not  the  tears  of  our  own  eyes  only,  but  of  our  friends  also, 
that  do  exhaust  the  current  of  our  sorrows ;  which,  falling 
into  many  streams,  runs  more  peaceably,  and  is  contented 
With  a  narrower  channel.  It  is  an  act  within  the  power  of 
charity,  to  translate  a  passion  out  of  one  breast  into 
another,  and  to  divide  a  sorrow  almost  out  of  itself;  for  an 
affliction,  like  a  dimension,  may  be  so  divided  as,  if  not  in- 
divisible, at  least  to  become  insensible.     Now  with  my 

«  manifest.l    MS.  W,  ukdEdtt.  1642  read,  fnagnify.^Ed. 
'  /  think.]    Not  in  liie  MSS.  and  £dt8. 1642.— JBtf. 
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friend  I  desire  not  to  share  or  participate,  but  to  engross, 
his  sorrows ;  that,  by  making  them  mine  own,  I  may  more 
easily  discuss  them :  for  in  mine  ovrn  reason,  and  within 
myself,  I  can  command  that  which  I  cannot  entreat  without 
myself,  and  within  the  circle  of  another.  I  have  often 
thought  those  noble  pairs^  and  examples  of  friendship,  not 
80  truly  histories  of  what  had  been,  as  fictions  of  what 
should  oe ;  but  I  now  perceive  nothing  in  them  but  possi- 
bilities, nor  anything  in  the  heroick  examples  of  Damon  and 
Pythias,  AchiUes,  and  Patroclus,  which,  methinks,  upon 
some  grounds,^  I  could  not  perform  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  myself.  That  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
iriend  seems  strange  to  vulgar  affections  and  such  as  confine 
themselves  within  that  worldly  principle,  "  charity  begins 
at  home."  For  mine  own  part,  I  could  never  remember  the 
relations  that  I  held  unto  myself,  nor  the  respect  that  I 
owe  unto  my  ovrn  nature,  in  the  cause  of  God,  my  country, 
and  my  friends.^    Next  to  these  three,  I  do  embrace  myself. 

>  |>a«r9.]    MSS,  W,  2  and  JR.  read,  paUems.^Ed, 

'  methinkt,  upon  tome  grwtnda,']    These  words  are  not  in  the  MSS, 
and  EdU.  1642.— J5'(2. 

•  For  mine  own  part,  I  could  never  remember  (he  relations,  <fcc.]  The 
philosopher  Hierocles  writes  thus  (in  p.  106  of  the  learned  Thomas 
Taylor's  Translation  of  PolUical  and  Ethical  Fragments,  1822)  :  "  The 
consideration  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  (our  other)  kindred,  is  con- 
sequent to  the  discussion  of  those  that  pertain  to  parents,  brothers, 
wives,  and  children  ;  for  the  same  things  may,  in  a  certain  respect,  be 
said  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,;  and  on  this  account  may  be  con- 
cisely explained.  For,  in  short,  each  of  us  is,  as  it  were,  drcumscribed 
by  many  circles  ;  some  of  which  are  less,  but  others  larger  ;  and  some  ■ 
comprehend,  but  others  are  comprehended,  according  to  the  different 
and  unequal  habitudes  with  respect  to  each  other.  For  the  first, 
indeed,  and  most  proximate  circle  is  that  which  every  one  describes 
about  his  own  mind  as  a  centre ;  in  which  circle  the  body,  and  what- 
ever is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  body,  are  comprehended.  For  this 
is  nearly  the  smallest  circle,  and  almost  touches  the  centre  itself.  The 
second  from  this,  and  which  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre, 
but  comprehends  the  first  circle,  is  that  in  which  parents,  brothers, 
wife,  and  children,  are  arranged.  The  third  circle  from  the  centre  is 
that  which  contains  uncles  and  aunts,  grand&tiiers  and  grandmothers, 
and  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters.  After  this  is  the  circle  which 
comprehends  the  remaining  relatives.  Next  to  this  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  common  people,  then  that  which  comprehends  those  of  the 
same  tribe ;  afterwards  that  which  contains  the  citizens  :  and  then  two 
other  circles  follow,  one  being  the  circle  of  those  that  dwell  in  the 
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I  confess  I  do  not  observe  that  order  that  the  schools  ordain 
our  affections, — to  love  our  parents,  wives,  children,  and 

vicinity  of  tlie  city,  and  the  other,  of  those  of  the  same  province.  But 
the  outermost  and  greatest  circle,  and  which  comprehends  all  the  other 
circles,  is  that  of  the  whole  human  race."  My  friend  Mr.  Taylor 
ma^es  these  remarks  :  **  This  admirable  passage  is  so  conformable  to 
the  following  beautiful  lines  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man^  that  it  is  most 
probably  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived.  The  lines  are 
these : — 

Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  : 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  next  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  o'ei'flowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in  of  every  kind. 

In  Hierocles,  however,  the  circles  are  scientifically  detailed ;  in  Pope 
they  are  synoptically  enumerated.  Pope,  too,  has  added  another  circle 
to  that  which  is  the  outermost  with  Hierocles,  viz.  the  circle  which 
embraces  every  creature  of  every  kind.  But  as  Hierocles,  in  this  frag- 
ment, is  only  speaking  of  our  duties  to  kindred,  among  which  the  whole 
human  race  is  in  a  certain  respect  included,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
introduce  another  circle,  though  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  benevolence  is 
as  widely  extended  as  that  of  Pope." 

Of  eloquence  combined  with  philosophy  a  nobler  instance  can  scarcely 
be  found  than  in  the  words  of  Barrow,  where  he  describes  the  spirit  of 
benevolence,  sometimes  diffusing  itself  over  the  collective  interests  of 
man,  and  sometimes  emanating  in  the  sweet  and  lovely  charities  of 
private  life.  "Charity,"  says  he,  "  is  a  right  noble  and  worthy  thing, 
greatly  perfective  of  our  nature,  much  dignifying  and  beautifying  our 
soul.  It  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  enlarging  his  mind  into  a  vast 
circumference,  and  to  a  capacity  near  infinite ;  so  that  it  by  a  general 
care  doth  reach  all  things,  by  an  universal  affection  doth  embrace  and 
grace  the  world.  By  it  our  reason  obtaineth  a  field  or  scope  of  employ- 
ment worthy  of  it,  not  confined  to  the  slender  interests  of  one  peraon 
or  one  place,  but  extending  to  the  concerns  of  all  men.  Charity  is  the 
imitation  and  copy  of  that  immense  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all 
being  and  all  good ;  which  made  all  things,  which  preserveth  the  world, 
which  sustaineth  every  creature.  Charity  rendereth  us  as  angels,  or 
peers  to  those  glorious  and  blessed  creatures,  who  without  receiving  or 
expecting  any  requital  fi-om  us,  do  heartily  desire  and  delight  in  our 
good,  are  ready  to  promote  it,  do  willingly  serve  aiid  labour  for  it. 
Nothing  is  more  amiable,  more  admirable,  more  venerable,  even  in  the 
common  eye  and  opinion  of  men  ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty  and  a  majesty 
to  ravish  every  heart ;  even  a  spark  of  it  in  generosity  of  d^ing 
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then  our  friends ;  for,  excepting  the  injunctions  of  relimoo, 
I  do  not  find  in  myself  such  a  necessarj  and  indissohble 
sympathy  to  all  those  of  my  blood.  I  hope  I  do  not  break 
the  fifth  commandment,  if  I  conceive  I  may  love®  my  fnevi. 
before  the  nearest  of  my  blood,  even  those  to  whom  I  owe 
the  principles  of  life.  I  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a 
woman  ;*  but  I  have  loved  my  friend,  as  I  do  virtue,  my 

breedeth  admiration  ;  a  glimpse  of  it  in  formal  oourtesie  of  belumoor 
procureth  much  esteem,  being  deemed  to  accomplish  and  adorn  a  man. 
How  lovely,  therefore,  and  tr^y  gallant  is  an  entire,  moc&te,  constant, 
and  uniform  practice  thereof  issoing  from  pure  good-will  and  affection ! " 
£arrow*8  Sennon^,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 

One  of  the  happiest  illustrations  I  have  ever  Been,  both  of  the  more 
enlarged  and  the  more  limited  benevolence,  is  in  Hutcheson,  and  it  well 
deserves  to  be  quoted :  "  Tiua  universal  benevol^ice  towards  all  men 
we  may  compare  to  that  principle  of  gravitation,  which  perhaps  extends 
to  all  bodies  in  the  universe ;  but,  like  the  love  of  benevoleaoe,  increases 
as  its  distance  is  diminished,  and  is  strongest  when  bodies  come  to  touch 
each  other.  Now,  this  increase  of  attraction,  upon  nearer  ^proach,  1$ 
as.  necessary  to  the  frame  of  the  universei  as  tbiat  there  should  be  any 
attraction  at  all ;  for  a  general  attraction,  equal  in  all  distances,  would, 
by  the  contrariety  of  such  multitudes  of  equal  forces^  put  an  end  to  all 
its  regularity  of  motion,  and  perhi^  stop  it  altogether." — ^imtity, 

L222.  In  the  foregoing  words  there  is  a  complete  description  of  phi- 
Lthropy,  so  fsir  as  man,  by  his  nature,  is  eapable  of  feelings  or  by 
reason  or  religion  is  required  to  practise  it ;  and  there  is  a  Complete 
refutation,  too,  of  the  strange  notions  that  have  gone  abroad  under  the 
imposing  name  of  philosophy.  In  No.  i5  of  tiiie  AdfV&^urer,  writt^i  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  imageiy  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hutcheson  is  applied 
to  the  same  subject :  —  *'  The  reigning  philoso^y  informs  us  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  are  resolated,  in  their  pro- 
CTess  through  the  etherial  spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  omitirMry 
foroes  ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained  from  deaertiitg  their  orhdt^ 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  immensity  of  heaven,  and  h^d  off  bj  the 
other  from  rushing  together  and  clustering  round  their  centre  wi^  ever* 
lasting  cohesion.  The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  perhaps 
discovered  in  the  motions  of  men  ;  we  are  fbnned  for  society,  not  foi 
combination ;  we  are  equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  dose  otmneetion 
with  our  fellow  beings,  and  in  total  separation  from  them ;  -we  are 
attracted  towards  each  other  by  g^ieral  sympathy,  but  kept  ba^  frtym 
contact  by  private  interests.*' — £,  H.  B. 

^  concei/ve  J  may  love,]  MSS.  and  £dU,  1042  read,  ^' confess  I 
love." — Ed, 

*  I  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a  woman,]  MoUkenius,  tihe  Latin 
Annotator,  gives  a  very  long  note  on  this  passage.  He  suggests  that 
Sir  Thomas  probably  thought  it  safest  not  to  ind^ugo  the  tender  p«8tton ; 
an  opinion  which  the  learned  cooamentator  justifies  by  numerous  AOtho- 
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soul,  my  God.  From  hence,  methizikB,  I  do  conceive  how 
God  loves  man ;  what  happiness  there  is  in  the  love  of  God. 
Omitting  all  other,  there  are  three  most  mystical  unions ; 
two  natures  in  one  person ;  three  persons  in  one  nature ; 
one  soul  in  two  bodies.  Tor  though,  indeed,  they  be  really 
divided,  yet  are  they  so  united,  as  they  seem  but  one,  and 
make  rather  a  duality  than  two  distinct  souls. 

Sect,  tt. — ^There  are  wonders  in  true  affection.  It  is  a 
body  of  enigmas,  mysteries,  and  riddles ;  wherein  two  so 
become  one  as  they  both  become  two :  I  love  my  friend 
before  myself,  and  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  love  him  enough. 
Some  few  months  hence,  my  multiplied  affection  will  make 
me  believe  I  have  not  loved  him  at  all.  When  I  am  from 
him,  I  am  dead  till  I  be  with  him.^  United  souls  are  not 
satisfied  with  embraces,  but  desire  to  be  truly  each  other ; 
which  being  impossible,  their  desires  aire  infinite,  and  must 
proceed  without  a  possibility  of  satisfaction.  Another 
misery  there  is  in  affection ;  that  whom  we  teily  love  like 
.our  own  selves,  we  forget  their  looks,  nor  can  our  memory 
retain  the  idea  of  their  faces :  and  it  ia  no  wonder,  for  they 
are  ourselves,  and  our  affection  makes  their  looks  our  ovjm* 
This  noble  affection  Mis  not  on  vulgar  and  common  con* 
stitutions ;  but  oq  such  as  are  marked  for  virtue.  He  that 
con  love  his  friend  with  this  noblo  ardour  will  in  a  competent 
degree  affect  all.^  Now,  if  we  can  bring  our  affections  to 
look  beyond  the  body,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  the  soul,  we 
have  found  out  the  true  object,  notomy  of  friendship,  but 
charity :  and  the  greatest  happiness  that  we  can  bequeath 
the  soul  is  that  wherein  we  all  do  place  our  last  felicity^ 
salvation ;  which,  though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  bestow^ 
it  is  in  our  charity  and  pious  invocations  to  desire,  if  not 
procure  and  further.    I  cannot  contentedly^  frame  a  prayer 


rities,  bringing  together,  from  various  sourees,  a  host  of  satirical  and 
abusive  passages  a^nst  the  fair  sex. — Ed. 

«  him.]  Here  occurs,  in  MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642,  the  followinff  con- 
clusion to  the  sentence  :  ''when  I  am  with  him,  I  am  not  satisfied,  but 
would  still  be  nearer  him." — Ed. 

«  He  that  com  love,  <fcc.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "He 
cannot  love  his  friend  with  this  noble  ardour,  that  will  in  a  competent 
degree  affect  all. — Ed." 

7  cmtenUdly.}    Not  in  MSS,  or  Edts.  1642.~^(/. 
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for  myself  in  particular,  without  a  catalogue  for  my  friends ; 
nor  request  a  liappiness  wherein  my  sociable  disposition  doth 
not  desire  the  fellowship  of  my  neighbour.  I  never  hear 
the  toll  of  a  passing  bell,®  though  in  my  mirth,^  without  my 
prayers  and  best  wishes  for  the  departmg^  spirit,  I  cannot 
go  to  cure  the  body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my  pro- 
fession, and  call  unto  God  for  his  soul.  I  cannot  see  one 
«ay  his  prayers,  but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall  into 
supplication^  for  him,  who  perhaps  is  no  more  to  me  than  a 
common  nature :  and  if  God  hath  vouchsafed  an  ear  to  my 
supplications,  there  are  surely  many  happy  that  never  saw 
me,  and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  mine  unknown  devotions. 
To  pray  for  enemies,  that  is,  for  their  salvation,  is  no  harsh 
precept,  but  the  practice  of  our  daily  and  ordinary  devotions. 
1  cannot  believe  the  story  of  the  Italian ;  our  bad  wishes 
and  imcharitable*  desires  proceed  no  further  than  this  life ; 
it  is  the  devil,  and  the  uncharitable  votes  of  hell,^  that  desire 
our  misery  in  the  world  to  come. 

Sect.  vit. — "  To  do  no  injury  nor  take  none"  was  a  prin- 
ciple which,  to  my  former*  years  and  impatient  affections, 
seemed  to  contain  enough  of  morality,  but  my  more  settled 
years,  and  Christian  constitution,  have  fallen  upon  severer^ 
resolutions.  I  can  hold^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  injury ; 
that  if  there  be,  there  is  no  such  injury  as  revenge,  and  no 
such  revenge  as  the  contempt  of  an  mjury:  that  to  hate 

*  the  toll  of  a  pausing  'beU.'\  Moltke,  in  a  notice  on  this  passage,  says, 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  England  to  signify,  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell, 
when  any  one  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  in  order  that  those  who 
heard  it,  might  offer  up  their  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  dying. — Ed, 

>  inmymirtk^l  All  the  Jf ^S^.  and  Edta.  1642  read  here,  ''and at  a 
tavem."--^t?. 

>  departing.]  Edt.  1642  W.  reads,  departed.-^Ed, 

*  mto  suppliccaion,}  AU  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  ''into  a  zealous 
oration." — Ed, 

'  imcTiaritcible.]    MSS.  W.  2  and  JR.  read,  mcdevolous. — Ed. 

*  votes  of  heU.1    Meaning  "  voices  or  prayers  of  hell." 

And  here  may  be  taken  in  those  interchangeable  votes  of  priest  and 
people,  which  are  interposed;  "O  Lord,  arise,  help  us,  &c."  Bp. 
Prideaux,  Euch.  p.  225. — Ed. 

*  f(ynrver.'\  MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  firm;— MSS.  W.  2  <t  A 
read,  infirm. — Ed. 

*  severer.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  secmer.—Ed. 

^  /  can  hold.]    Afi  the  MSS.  and  EdU.  1642  read,  /  hold.^Ed. 
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another  is  to  malign  himself;  that  the  truest  way  to  love 
another  is  to  despise  ourselves.  I  were  unjust  imto  mine 
own  conscience  il'  I  should  say  I  am  at  variance  with  any- 
thing like  myself.  I  find  there  are  many  pieices  in  this  one 
fahrick  of  man ;  this  firame  is  raised  upon  a  mass  of  antipa- 
thies :  I  am  one  methinks  but  as  the  world,  wherein  not- 
withstanding there  are  a  swarm  of  distinct  essences,  and  in 
them  another  world  of  contrarieties ;  we^  carry  private  and 
domestick  enemies  within,  public  and  more  hostile  adver- 
saries without.  The  devil,  that  did  tut  buffet  St.  Paul, 
plays  methinks  at  sharp  with  me.®  Let  me  be  nothing,  if 
within  the  compass  of  myself,  I  do  not  find  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,^  passion  against  reason,^  reason  against  faith,  faith 
against  the  devil,  and  my  conscience  against  all.  There  is 
another  man  within  me  that's  angry  with  me,^  rebukes, 
commands,  and  dastards  me.  I  have  no  conscience  of 
marble,  to  resist  the  hammer  of  more  heavy  offences :  nor 
yet  so  soft  and  waxen,  as  to  take  the  impression  of  each 
single  peccadillo  op  scape  of  infirmity.  I  am  of  a  strange 
belief,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  be  forgiven  some  sins  as  to  com- 
mit some  others.  For  my  original  sin,  I  hold  it  to  be  washed 
away  in  my  baptism ;  for  my  actual  transgressions,  I  com- 
pute and  reckon  with  Q-od  but  from  my  last  repentance, 
sacrament,   or  general  absolution;   and  therefore  am  not 

«  we.]    MSS.  W,  &  R.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  wh{ch.^Ed, 

'  plays  met/ivfiks  at  sharp  wiOi  me.]  Sharp  ;  "a  rapier  or  pointed 
weapon. "  "If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sharps,  gentlemen 
would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cu£&." — CoUier,  See  Johnson^i 
Dictionary, — Ed, 

^  hcUUe  of  Lepamto.l  This  must  allude  to  the  battle  between  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  near  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1571 ; 
for  what  is  generally  termed  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  the  taking  of 
the  town  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1678. 

This  is  tramdaiedf  *  totam  Pharsaliam'  by  Merryweather,  whom  the 
French  translator  thus  paraphrases :  '' Je  sens  en  moimdme  les  cruelles 
^erres  civiles,  qu'il  y  eut  entre  C^ar  et  Pomp^  dans  la  Pharsalie." 
The  French  edition  was  certainly  not  translated  from  the  original, 
though  it  professes  to  be  so. — Ed, 

'  pas8i<m  against  reason,]  All  the  Jlf^S*^.  and  Edts.  1642,  1643,  and 
1645,  read,  "passion  against  passion;"  Which  reading  is  followed  by 
the  Iiatin  and  French  translations. — Ed, 

^  that's  amgry  vfith  me,]  These  words  are  not  in  MS.  W,  nor  EdtSm 
16i2.— Ed. 

TOL.  n.  2  P 
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tOTiified  with  the  Bios  or  madnees  of  my  youth.  I  thask 
the  goodness  of  God,  I  have  no  sina  that  want  a  name.  I 
am  not  singular  in  offences;  my  transgressions  are  epidemical, 
and  from  the  common  breath  of  our  oorrup,tion>  For  th^re 
are  certain  tempers  of  body  which,  matehed  with  aa  hmmn^ 
ous  depravity  of  mind,  do  hatch  and  produce  vitiositieS) 
whose  newness  and  monstrosity  of  nature  admits  no  name; 
this  was  the  temper  of  that  leeher  that  camaled  with  ft 
statue,  and  the  constitution  of  Nero  in  his  spintrian  recrea- 
tions. For  the  heavens  are  not  only  fruitful  in  new  and 
unheard  of  stars,  the  earth  in  plants  and  animals,  but  men's 
minds  also  in  villany  and  vices.  Now  the  dulness  of  my 
reason,  and  the  vulgarity  of  my  disposition,  never  prompted 
my  invention  nor  solicited  my  afE^tionunio  any  of  these ; — 
yet  even  those  common  and  quotidian  infirmities  that  so 
necessarily  attend  me,  and  do  seem  to  be  my  very  nature, 
have  so  dejected  me,  so  broken  the  estimation  that  I  ^ould 
have  otherwise  of  myself,  that  I  repute  myself  the  most 
abject  piece  of  mortality.^  Divines  prescribe  a  fit  of  sc»frow 
to  repentance,:  there  goes  indignation,  anger,  sorrow,^  hatred, 
into  mine,  passions  of  a  contrary  nature,  which  neither  seem 
to  suit  with  this  action,  nor  my  proper  constitution.  It  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  ourselves  to  be  at  vadanee  with  our 
vices,  nor  to  abhor  that  part  of  us,  which  is  an  enemy  to  the 
ground  of  charity,  our  (rod ;  wherein  we  do  but  imitate  our 
great  selves,  the  world,  whose  divided  antipathies  and  con- 
traij  faces  do  yet  carry  a  charitable  regard  unto  the  whole, 
by  their  particular  discords  preserving  the.  eommon  harmcmy, 
and  keeping  in  fetters  those  powers,  whose  rebeUioss,  once 
masters,  might  be  the  ruin  oi  all. 

Sect.  tiii. — I  thank  God,  amongst  those  iiillions  of  vices, 
I  do  inherit  and  hold  £rom  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and 
that  a  mortal  enemy  to  charity, — ^the  first  and  father  sin,  not 

*  €orrupii(m.]  The  passage  which  occupies  the  nest  ten  linea,  to 
''yet,  even  those  oomzaon,"  &c.  is  not  in  the  MSS,  nor  BdU, 
1642.— ^d. 

^  7M)rtality.]  Here  occurs,  in  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  clause ;  "that  I  detest  mine  own  nature^  and  in  my 
retired  imagmations  cannot  withhold  my  hands  from  violence  oa 
jnyaelt"— ^rf. 

•  eorrow.]    MSS,'  W,  2  cfc  H,  read,  contempt — Ed. 
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oxily  of  maOy  but  of  the  deril/ — ^piide  ;^  a  vice  ikhom  name 
is  compreheiided  in  a  monosyllable,  but  in  it9  nature  not 

*  not  only  of  mm,  hrtt  of  the  devU.I  All  the  MSS,  and  Edta,  1642 
read,  "  not  of  man,  but  of  devils.  '* — Ed, 

"  /  ^lamk  €My  isc*'\  This  passage  has  led  Pr.  Watts  to  charge  our 
authoF  with  ''arrogant  teiaerity  "  in  asserting  his  exemption  from  the 
■"  father  ain'*  of  our  nature.  And  his  biographei^  Dr.  Johnson^  scarcely 
rebuts  the  charge. 

The  passage,  howeyer,  has,  in  reality>  nothing  to  do  with  pride  in 
thai  mMe  eiSbMided  sdase  in  which  Dr;  Watts  regarded  it ;  it  relate? 
rather  to  the  pride  of  literad^  attainments.  Sir  Thomas  asserts  his 
;&eedom  from  that  self-conceitedness  which  he  had  observed  in  men  of 
much  less  acquirement  than  himself — and  surely  we  may  accept  Br. 
Johnson*)!  challenge,  and  appeal  to  ''  a  perusal  of  Rdtffio  Medici"  Iq 
^roof  that  no  one  oould  entertain  humbler  (pinions  and  feeKngs  respect 
•ing  hims^  as  a  sinful  and  leeble  creature  io  the  &ee  of  his  S£^ep,  thao 
did  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  See,  for  example,  §§  63  and  fiQ^-^read  the 
.following  passage  in  the  preceding  section :  "Even  those  common  and 
quotidian  infirmities  that  so  necessarily  attend  me,  and  do  seem  to  be 
my  very  nature,  have  so  dejected  me,  so  broken  the  estimation  that  I 
«ho(«ld  haye  other^a  of  myself,  that  I  repute  myself  the  most  abjeet 
|)ieoe  of  mortality."  In  the  4th  section  of  part  2  is  another  pa6sage> 
which  exhibits  in  the  strongest  light  Ms  real  opinion  of  himself,  as 
before  God,  and  contains  the  justest  reproof  of  the  too  hasty  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Watts :  "No  man  can  justly  censure  or*  condemn  another  ;  ber 
^ause,  indeed,  no  man  truly  knaws  another.  This  I  perceiye  in  myself ; 
for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my  nearest  ^ends  behold  me 
but  in  a  cloud  ;  those  that  know  me  superficially  think  less  of  me  than 
I  do  of  myself ;  those  of  my  near  acquaintance  think  more  ;  God,  who 
truly  knows  me,  knows  that  I  am  nothing."  See  also  his  exquisite 
Evening  Rymnf  in  the  12th  section,  part  2. 

In  having  written  Beliffio  Medici  Sir  T.  B.  may  indeed  be  said  to 
hare  given  the  fullest  proof  of  pride  /  for  what  man  of  any  common 
modesty  would  think  his  own  opinions  or  character  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  such  a  work  ?  So  far  as  this  question  involves  an 
attack  on  aJl  auto-biography< — the  most  interesting  desoription  of  per^ 
sonal  histoiy  — ^  we  leave  it  to  be  answered  by  those  who  list.  But,  as 
it  bears  on  the  censure  in  question,  we  reply  that  ReUffio  Medici  was 
not  written  for  the  puhUck-^it  is  the  self-examination  of  a  philosophical 
and  enthusiastick  mind : — ^it  is  his  oomparison  of  his  own  peoaUarities 
with  those  of  other  men  and  other  mijads  ;^-and  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
he  was  faXkin^  to  himtelf,  though  in  the  event  he  was  overJieard  by  the 
publick.  To  say  that  he  was  egotistical  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was 
writing  about  hinself :  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  The  wosld  that  I  regard 
is  myself ;  it  is  the  miorooosm  of  my  own  fhtme  that  I  oast  my  eye  on/* 
But  this  egotism,  to  conclude  with  the  remarks  of  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant admirers,  "  is  always  the  result  of  a  feeling  heart,  conjoined  with 
a  mind  of  active  curiosity,  the  natural  and  becoming  egotism  of  a  man^ 
2  E  2 
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eircumscribed  with  a  world,  I  have  escaped  it  in  a  condition 
that  can  hardly  aroid  it.  Those  petty  acquisitions  and 
routed  perfections,  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits 
ofother  men,  add  no  feathers  unto  mine.  I  have  seen  a 
grammarian  tower  and  plume  hunself  oyer  a>8ingle  line  in 
Horace,  and  show  more  pride,  in  the  construction  of  one 
ode,  than  the  author  in  the  composure  of  the  whole  book. 
Tor  my  own  part,  besides  the  jargon  and  patois^  of  several 
provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six  languages ;  yet  I 
protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself  thaa  had  our 
lathers  before  the  couSusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
one  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either 
linguist  or  critick.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries, 
beheld  the  nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their 
provinces,  topography  of  their  cities,  but  understood  their 
iseveral  laws,  customs,  and  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  per- 
suade the  dulness  of  my  spirit  unto  such  an  opinion  of 
myself  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads,  that 
nevei:  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I  know  the  names 
and  somewhat  more  of  all  the  constellations  in  my  horizon ; 
yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner,  that  could  only  name  the 
pointers  and  the  north-star,  out  talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  whole  sphere  above  me.    I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my 

who,  loving  other  men  as  himself,  gains  the  habit  and  the  privilMfe  of 
talking  about  himself  as  fiunillarly  as  about  other  men.  Eond  of  the 
curious,  and  a  hunter  of  oddities  and  strangenesses,  while  he  conceives 
himself,  with  quaint  and  humorous  gnmtv,  a  useM  inquirer  into  phy- 
sical truths  and  fundamental  science,  he  loved  to  contemplate  and  dis- 
cuss his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  because  he  found,  by  comparison 
with  other  men's,  that  they,  too,  were  curiosities ;  and  so,  with,  a  per- 
fectly graceful  interesting  ease,  he  put  them,  too,  into  his  museum  and 
cabinet  of  rarities.  In  veiy  truth,  he  was  not  mistaken  :  so  completely 
does  he  see  eveiy  thing  in  a  light  of  his  own,  reading  nature  neitiier  by 
sun,  moon,  or  candle  light,  but  by  the  light  of  the  fiury  glory  around  his 
own  head,  that  you  might  say,  that  nature  had  granted  to  him  in  per- 
petuity, a  patent  and  monopolar  for  all  his  thoughts."  Coleridge*s 
Itemaaics  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  m  the  London  Magasinefor  November » 
1819.— i?d. 

^  Jargon  and  Patois.]  These  words  seem  to  have  puzzled  both  copy- 
ists and  printers— ilf<S5.  W,  d:  K  read,  "  Faigon  and  Patoiz  ;"  M8,  FT.  2 
has,  "fiargon  and  ***** ;"  EdU,  1642,  "Fargon  and  Patonis." 

Paioit,  the  provincial  dialect  of  the  peasantry  of  France ;  often 
applied  to  any  provincial  dialect. — Ed, 
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country,  and  of  those  about  me,  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know 
so  many  as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  simpled  further  than  Cheapside.  For,  indeed,  heads  of 
capacity,  and  such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful  or  easy 
measure  of  knowledge,  think  they  know  nothing  till  they 
know  all ;  which  being  impossible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion 
of  Socrates,^  and  "only  know  they  know  not  any  thing.  I 
cannot  think  that  Homer  pined  away  upon  the  riddle  of  the 
fishermen,  or  that  Aristotle,  who  imderstood  the  uncertainty 
of  knowledge,  and  confessed  so  ofben  the  reason  of  man  too 
weak  for  the  works  of  natiure,  did  ever  drown  himself  upon 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus.^  We  do  but  learn,  to-day, 
what  our  better  advanced  judgments  will  unteach*  to- 
morrow;  and  Aristotle  doth  but  instruct  us,  as  Plato  did 
him,  that  is,  to  confute  himself.  I  have  run  through  all 
sorts,  yet  find  no  rest  in  any :  though  our  first  studies  and 
junior  endeavours  may  style  us  Peripateticks,  Stoicks,  or 
Academicks,  yet  I  perceive  the  wisest  heads  prove,  at  last, 
almost  all  Sc^ticks,^  and  stand  like  Janus  in  the  field  of 
knowledge.  I  have  therefore  one  common  and  authentick 
philosophy  I  learned  in  the  schools,  whereby  I  discourse  and 
satisfy  the  reason  of  other  men ;  another  more  reserved,  and 
drawn  firom  experience,  whereby  I  content  mine  own. 
Solomon,  that  complained  of  ignorance  in  the  height  of 
knowledge,  hath  not  only  humbled  my  conceits,  but  dis- 
couraged my  endeavours.  There  is  yet  another  conceit  that 
hath  sometimes  made  me  shut  my  books,  which  tells  me  it 
is  a  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge :  it  is  but  attending  a  little  longer,  and  we  shall  enjoy 
that,  by  instinct  and  infusion,^  which  we  endeavour  at  here 
by  labour  and  inquisition.    It  is  better  to  sit  down  in  a 

>  &pmion  of  Socrates,  dfc]  Quae  extat  apud  PlaJton,  m  Apologia 
Socratis;  Vid.  etiam  IHog,  Laertivm,  in  Vit,  SocraMa,  lib.  2. — M. 

*  ^wripus.]  Stmb.  lib.  9 ;  Plin.  lib.  ii.  c.  97 ;  Cic  De  NaU  JDeor* 
lib.  3.— ilf. 

See  also  the  author's  remarks  in  Yvlgajr  ErrorSf  b.  vii.  c.  13. — Ed. 

»  wateach.']    All  the  MSS.  and  EdU.  1642  read,  teack,—Ed. 

"*  8cepticlca,'\  "  The  Scepticks  profess  to  deny  that  we  have  any  such 
thing  as  science ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perception  of  any  thing  so  clear  and 
certain,  and  founded  on  such  self-evident  principles,  as  to  produce 
absolute  conviction." — Ed, 

}  we  shaU  emjoy  that,  by  instinct,  <fec.]    "  As  to  Natural  Philosophy," 
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« 
modest  ignoituice,  and  rest  contented  with  l^e  natupnd 
blessmg  of  our  own  reasons,  thou  buy  the  uBcertain  know- 
ledge of  this  life  with  sweat  and  yezadosk^  which  death 
gives  «Teiy  fool  gratis^^  and  is  an  aoeesaaiy  of  our  glonfi> 
cation. 

Sbctw  1X^-^1  was  never  y=et  onoe  [nmrried],  and  commend 
their  resolutions  who  nev^  many  twice.^  JSFot  that  I  dis- 
allow of  second  marriage ;  as  neither  in  all  oases  of  polygamy, 
which  considering  some  times,^  and  the  unequal  ntimb^  of 
both  seices,  may  be  also  necessary.  The  whole  world  was 
made  for  man,  but  the  twekKh  part  of  man  forwomam.  Man 
is  the  whok  world,  and  the  breath  of  God ;  woman  the  rH) 
and  crooked  piece  of  man.  I  cottld  be  content  that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  cooj'oaction,  or  that  ihfare 
were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  wc^ld  without  this  trivial 
and  vulgar  way  of  coition.:  it  is  the  Ifoolishest  act  a  wise 
man  commits  in  all  his  life,  nor  is  there  any  t^ing  that  will 
more  deject  his  cooled  imagination,  when  he  shall  consider 
what  an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  he  hath  committed.^ 
I  speak  not  in  prqudice^  nor  am  averse  ftom  that.sweet  sex, 
but  naturally  amorous  of  all  tint  is  beautiful*  I  can  iodk  a 
whole  day  with  delq^t  upon  a  handsome  pKture,  4Jiongh  it 
be  but  ot  an  bone.  It  is  my  temper,  and  I  iike  it  ike  lidTter, 
to  affect  all  harmony;  and  sure  there  is  musick,  eveA  in  the 
beauty  and  1he  «^ent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sww^r 
than  the  sound^  of  an  instrument.  For  there  is  a  mo^ck 
wheteve^  theiw  is  a  harmony,  ordec,  or  proportion ;  aaad  thus 

maarka  t)r.  J^ntin,  **  good  m&i  wifi  probably  havo  belter  opportiinities 
to  study  i4  in  ft  future  state."    Jof^9  TruBOts,  Vol.  ii.  p.  6^,-^Bd, 

«  gratis.]  MS.  W.  and  SdU,  1642  read,  ff^insj  MSS,  W.  2  d:  M. 
ffrimt8.—Ed, 

^  /  was  never  yet  once  [married],  dfec]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642 
rsad,  ''I  was  nevctr  ycrt  once  and  am  Yeselted  wmit  to  be  niierried 
twice.'*  Tiae  awkward  ooni»txiictio&  of  this  sentence,  in  its  altei^  etate, 
as  it  stands  in  all  the  authorized  editions,  without  ^e  word  \mianiedl 
shows  clearly  that  the  author  altered  it  for  the  publick  eye'; — a  Act 
whioh  he  has  betrayed  by  omitting  in  his  haste  %o  Insert  the  partieiple 
where  his  change  inade  it  hidtspensabie.^' — J^ 

*  wm/e  timesf  and]  Omitted  in  aU  the  MSS.  and  jBdts.  164^.  Tbe 
4to  ed.  1672  and  fol.  1686,  «btnndly  rsnd,  ''sometimes  and«" — Sd. 

*  /  could  be  content)  dkc.]    See  JSseais  d»  Mmtaign^y  1.  iii.  c.  S.^^JT. 
All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "  I  could  ^m^.'^-^M. 

*  wmd.]    All  the  MSS.  and  JEdk.  1642  r^ad,  <<  vx>bal  sound.**— £></. 
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far  we  may  mflintaiii  **  the  musick  of  the  Bpheres :"  for  those 
well-ordered  motions,  and  n^gidar  paces,  though  they  give 
no  sound  unto  the  ear,  yet  to  the  understanding  they  si^e 
a  note  most  full  of  harmony.^  Whatsoever  is  harmonically 
composed  delights  in  harmony,  which  makes  me  much  dis- 
trust the  symmetry  of  those  heads  which  declaim  against  aJl 
church-mnsick.  lor  myself,  not  only  from  my  obe^ence 
font  my  patticolar  genius  I  do  embrace  it  :^  for  eyen  that 
vulgar  and  t87em-mu^k,^  which  makes  one  man  merry, 
aoiother  mad,  stnkes  in.me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a  pro- 
found contemplation  of  the  first  composer.^    There  is  some- 

^  thmLgh  they  give  no  scmnd,  dscA  Might  not  this  extraordinary 
passage  hare  sugMted  to  Addison  me  following  beantiftil  conclusion 
to  his  Hymn  on  we  Glories  of  Creation  ? — 

'^'What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all  » 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball ; 
What  {hough  no  real  voioe  or  sound 
Amid  iheir  radiant  orbs  be  found ; 
In  reaflon*B  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  atter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ; 
Por  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
'The liand .l£at  made  us  is  divine.' " — Ed, 

^  notovilyfiominsfobtdime^^c.]  All  the  JCS5.  a^d  ^(ite.  1542  Tead, 
''not  only  for  my  Catholiok  obedience^  but  my  particular  geniu^  I  am' 
obliged  to  maintain  it." — Ed. 

*  even  that  vulgar  and  tavem-musick.]  ^'^Husick  is  an  intellectual 
or  a  sensual  pleasure^  according  to  the  tempenunent  of  him  who  hears 
it.  And,  by  thel)y,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  extravaganza  on 
that  subject  in  TwSfth  Night,  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  thing 
said  adequately  on  the  subject  of  musick  in  all  literature  :  it  is  a  paseaffe 
in  tibe  Itdigio  Medici  of  Sir  T.  Browne  ;  and,  though  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  sublimity,  has  ako  a  philosophick  value,  inasmuch  m  it  points  to 
the  true  tiieory  of  muBical  effects.  The  mistake  of  most  people  is  to' 
suppose  that  it  is^by  the  car  they  communicate  with  musick,  and,  there- 
fore^ that  they  arepuiely  passive  to  its  eJBfects.  But  this  is  not  so  :  it  is 
by  ihe  reaction  cf  ihe  mmd  upon  the  notices  of  the  ear  (the  matter 
coming  by  the  Mnsesi,  the  Jorm  from  the  mind),  that  the  pleasure  is 
constructed  :  and  tiierefore  it  as  that  people  of  equally  good  ear  differ 
80  much  in  this  point  from  one  another. '  Confessions  of  an  EngliaJi 
Opium-Eater,  p.  "iMi, — Sd. 

Of  the  tavemrmusids,  the  French  editor  says,  "C'est  la  coutume,  ou 
la  mani^re  en  Angleterre,  d'avoir  dans  la  plCLpart  des  .cabarets  des 
instnimentB  mancanz,  ear  lesquels  on  joue." — Fr,  2V. 

^  of  the  first  miMmr.]    All  the  Jf iSS.  mud  Edit.  1642  read,  "ofrr 
Maker."— j&e?. 
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thing  in  it  of  divinity  more  than  the  ear  oUbcoYeis :  it  is  an 
hieroglvphical  and  shadowed  lesson  of  the  whole  world,  aad 
creaturos  of  Qtod^ — such  a  melody  to  the  ear,  aa  the  whole 
world,  well  imderstood,  would  afford  the  understanding.  In 
brief,  it  is  a  sensible  fit  of  that  harmony  which  intellectually 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  Gk>d.^  I  wiU  not  say,  with  Plato,^  the 
soul  is  an  harmony,  but  harmonical,  and  hath  its  nearest 
sympathy  unto  musick :  thus  some,  whose  temper  of  body 
agrees,  and  humours  the  constitution  of  their  souls,  are  bom 
poets,  though  indeed  all  are  naturally  inclined  unto  rhythm. 
This  made  Tacitus,  in  the  veiy  first  line  of  his  story,  fall 
upon  a  verse  ;•  and  Cicero,®  the  worst  of  poets,  but  declaim- 

*  Urbem  Bomani  in  prinoipio  reges  babuere. — TacUi  Annaies,  1.  u 

«  God,]  All  the  M8S,  and  EdU.  1642  add  the  following  paussage  :— 
''  It  unties  the  liffamentB  of  my  frame,  takes  me  to  pieces,  dilates  me 
ont  of  myself,  and  by  degrees  methinks  resolves  me  into  heaven." — Ed. 

^  wUh  PUUo,  Ac]  Plato  dixit,  "animam  concordisB  masicss  esse 
nmilem." — ^Vid.  MarcU,  Fidn,  in  Platonia  Timceum,  c.  28. — M. 

'  tmd  (Hcero.]  The  sin  is,  however,  wrongly  laid  at  Cicero's-  door ; 
for  that  Oration  cannot  be  regarded  as  his  composition. 

Obiter  de  versibns  prose  orationi  intextis  a  scriptoribos,  insciis  ssepins, 
nonnunquam  pravo  numerorum  sensu  deceptia^  lectorem  monebo  adeat 
Marklandum  ad  Sn^,  901,  p.  184 ;  Bosium,  Staveren.  Hensinger.  ad 
N^tia  Pmmkm  ;  Dorv.  ad  Okar,  620 ;  W.  S.  Walker,  qui  se  Caecir 
Hum  Metellum  nuncupare  amat,  in  C^cusica  Ephemeride,  t.  xy.  p.  181 ;  xvi. 
p.  834 ;  xvii  p.  349 ;  xix.  p.  328 ;  xx.  p.  345 ;  xxi.  p.  278 ;  xxii.  p.  171 ;  xxiii. 
pp.  43,  296.  Versus  in  prosaicis  Italis  Scriptoribus  deprehendit  Tasson. 
ad  Petrarchse  initium.  Et  in  nostratibus  non  desunt  exempla.  Mar> 
monteliuSy  qui  in  NcbrrctHone  Morali,  cui  index  est  AmicitisB  Schola, 
**  Laissez  done  la  simple  amiti^  doucement  amuser  le  loisir  de  son  &me," 
omnino  est  reprehensione  dignus ;  nam  nimia  in  his  est  cacozelia,  cum 
ipsa  adverbii  inversio  ipsum  de  metro  admonerit.  Vide  et  Vaugelasii 
Animadver,  de  Lmgua  OaUica,  p.  117,  colUto  Menaeio,  Obs,  190,  Mena- 
gtMM,  i.  40,  77,  144  ;  iii.  382,  ubi  similia  vitia  in  MoUerii  et  Ablancurtii 
oratione  notantur ;  Garpentarium  de  Excdl.  Ling.  GaU,  684,  Glericum 
SiU.  Univ.  v.  258.  Daunovium  ad  Boilavii  Longin,  8.  Neckera  Misc. 
ii.  15.  *  Les  vers  gfttent  lliannonie  de  la  prose ;  mais  un  h^mistiche 
reussit  quelquefois,  et  tombe  agr^blement  pour  Toreille.' " 

With  respect  to  the  poetical  talents  of  Cicero,  the  line — 

O  fortunatam  natam,  me  Consule  Bomam, 

is  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  for  the  very  alliteration,  which  Cicero,  agreeably 
to  the  taste  of  the  age  and  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  affected :  exam- 
pies  of  alliteration  abound  in  JLucretius,  from  whom  I  have  cited  many 
mstances  in  OUusical  /oumalf  liii.  132.    But  ever  after  monarchy  had 
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ing  for  a  poet,  falls  in  the  very  first  sentence  upon  a  perfect 
hexameter.*  I  feel  not  in  me  those  sordid  and  nncluistian 
desires  of  my  profession  ;^  I  do  not  secretly  implore  and 
wish  for  plagues,  rejoice  at  famines,  revolve  ephemerides. 
and  almanacks  in  expectation  of  malignant  aspects,  fatal 
conjunctions,  and  echpses.  I  rejoice  not  at  unwholesome 
Eiprmgs  nor  unseasonable  winters :  my  prayer  goes  with  the 
husbandman's;  I  desire  everything  in  its  proper  season, 
that  neither  men  nor  the  times  be  out  of  temper.  Let  me 
be  sick  myself^  if  sometimes  the  malady  of  my  patient  be 
not  a  disease  unto  me.  I  desire  rather  to  cure  his  mfirmities 
than  my  own  necessities.  Where  I  do  him  no  good, 
methinks  it  is  scarce  honest  gain,^  though  I  confess  'tis  but 
the  worthy  salary  of  our  well  intended  endeavours.  I  am 
not  only  ashamed  but  heartily  sorry,  that,  besides  death, 
there  are  diseases  incurable;  yet  not  for  my  own  sake 
or  that  th^  be  bejond  my  art,  but  for  the  general  cause 
solA  sake  of  humanity,  whose  common  cause  I  apprehend  as 
mine  own.  And,  to  speak  more  generally,  those  three  noble 
professions  which  all  civil  commonwealths  do  honour,  are 
raised  uj^on  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  are  not  any  way  exempt 
£rom  their  infirmities.  There  are  not  only  diseases  mcurable 
in  physick,  but  cases  indissolvable  in  law,  vices  incorrigible 
in  oivinity.    If  general  councils  may  err,^  I  do  not  see  why 

*  In  qua  me  non  inficior  mediocriter  ^esse.  —  Cficero  pro  Archia 
PoOa, 

been  established  in  Bome,  it  was  fashionable  and  courtly  to  abuse  the 
name  of  Cicero, — a  name  dear  alike  to  eloquence  and  learning,  to  liberty 
and  patriotism,  to  dignity  and  yirtue.  To  question  his  oratoricaJl 
talents  would  have  been  a  vain  attempt.  The  parasites  of  those  times, 
therefore,  directed  their  wit  against  his  poetical  effusions,  because  they 
are  more  open  to  attack ;  and  Juvenal  had  &llen  into  their  ideas.  jT 
am  persuaded,  however,  that,  if  the  verses  of  Cicero  be  compared  witlr 
the  poetical  compositions  of  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and;, 
coevals,  they  wiU  not  be  found  so  deficient  in  merit.  But  while  I  admit 
that,  if  they  are  measured  by  the  Yirgilian  standard,  they  must  sink  into 
insignificance,  I  cannot  justly  forget  that  no  poet,  who  wrote  before  the 
time  of  Virgil,  can  enter  the  lists  with  the  Mantuan  bard. — B.  H,  B, 

^  sordid  and  imchristian  desires,  d;cJ]    "Medicis  gravis  annus  in 
qusBstu  est."    Senec.  de  Benefic,  1.  vi.  c.  38. — M, 

^  scarce  Jumest  gain.}    All  the  MSS,  tuadEdts,  1642  read,  "no  honest 
gain."— ^d. 

'  If  general  councUs^may  err.]    Bodinus,  de  HepuU.  1.  iv.  c.  7,  docet,^ 
Arianorum  doctrinam  octo  consiliis  confirmatam. — M» 
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particular  courts  should  be  infidtible-:  t*hfiir  pexfeetest  rules 
are  raised  upon  the  erroneous  reasons  of  man,  and  the  laws 
of  one  do  but  condemn  the  rules  of  imother^  as  Aristotle 
ofttimes  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,^  becaose,  though 
agi«eable  to  reason,  yet  [th^]  were  not  consonaEit  to  1^ 
own  rules  and  the  logick  of  his  proper  prindples.  Again,—* 
to  speak  nothing  of  the  sin  against  thie  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
cure  not  only,  but  whose  notoe  is  imlmdwn, — I  can.  cane 
the  gout  or  stone  in  some,  sooner  ihxxi  divinity,  pride,  or 
s\^ce  in  dtiiers.  I  can  cure  vices  by  physksk  when  th^ 
remain  incorabk  by  dirinity,  and  they  sliall  obey  -my  p^ 
when  they  contemn  their  precepts.  I  boast  nothing,  but 
^ainly  say,  we  all  labour  against  ^ntr  own  cure ;  £ar  death 
18  the  oure  of  all  diaeases.  There  is  no  i^hoUeofi  oar  uni- 
Tersai  remedy  I  know,  but  this,  -which  though  nauseous  to 
queasy  stomachs,  yet  to  pitepi«efl  i^etites  is  nectar,  and  a 
^easaict  potion  ^  immortality. 

Sbct.  X. — ^Formy  ocxonner8ati(m,it  iii,  lilce  the  isun's,  with 
til  men,^  and  with  a^^idly  ai^ect  to  good  and  bad*  Me* 
4^inkB  theie  is  no  masi  bad;  imd  the  worst  beat,  that  is, 
while  ther^  are  kept  within  tli»  code  of  thoae  qnaiities, 
wherein  they  are  good.  Theve  is  no  muts  mind  ^  so  4iB- 
<K)rdant  and  jarring  a  temper,  to  wUch  atoneable  diiqpoaitian 
may  not  strike  a  harmony.  MoffiuB  mrMes,  veo  mmona 
mHeu;  it  is  l&e  poiy^jrf  the  best  iiatttres,«nd  mi^  be  in- 
Terted  on  the  worst.  There  are,  in  the  most  depraved  und 
vencMuous  dispotttions,  oertam  pieces  that  rexBEoin  untouched, 
which  by  an  iml^pmfltom^  become  iM»pe«xedleBt,0r  by  the 
exxsdlency  of  thenr  antipathies  are  able  topresenre  th^naelves 
from  the  contagion  of  their  enemies^  vices,  and  perd^  entire 
beyond  the  genial  corruption.  Tor  it  is  also  tluis  in  nature : 
the  greatest  balaanis  do  lie  ^iveibped  in  the  bodicB  of  the 
jnest  poweriul  corroraves.  I  say  moreover,  and  I  ground 
upon  experience,  that  poisons  contain  witiiin  themselves  their 

'  ^(tdntt^  o^niomso/^isiM-edteceffiors.]  Instead  of  these  wcfrds,  all 
the  MSS,  and  Edto,  1642  read,  ''the  fourth  figure."— ^3. 

"*  like  ike  mn\  foUh  aU  mOL]  All  the  MS8.  and  Mts.  1042  read, 
**  like  the  aan,  without  all  men.'" — Ed, 

*  JxMy.]  Or  poesy  ;  a  motto  on  a  ring,  Or  anything  else : — "1  should 
as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critick  on  the  posy  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  inscription 
of  a-  medal*'— -4  dditon, 

*  antiperistansJ]  The  opposition  of  a  contraiy  quality,  by  wliich  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened."— ^d 
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own  antidotes,  ^nd  that  which  preserves  them  £rom  the 
venom  of  themselves ;  without  which  they  were  not  dele^ 
terious  to  others  only,  but  to  themselves  also7  But  it  is 
the  corruption  that  I  fear  within  me ;  not^  the  contagion  of 
commerce  without  me.  'lis  that  unruly  regiment  iicithin 
me,  that  will  de^oy  me  ;  'tis  I  that  do  infect  myself;  the 
man  without  a  navel*  yet  lives  in  me.  I  feel  that  original 
canker  corrode  Bad  devour  me-:  and  therefore,  D^enda  me, 
DtM^  de  me!  "  Lord,  deliver  me  from  myself! "  is  a  part  of 
my  litany,  and  the  &^  voice  of  my  retired  imaginatioiis. 
There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man  is  a  microcosm, 
and  carries  the  whole  world  about  him,  Nunquam  minu9 
^lus  qttem  cwm  ^ol«i,  though  it  be  the  apothegm  of  a  wise 
man^  is  yet  true  in  tike  mouth  of  a  fool:  Ibr  indeed,  l^ouffh 
in  a  wilderness,  a  man  is  never  alone^  not  only  because  he 
is  witk  hnnadl^  aaid  his  own  thoughts,  but  because  he  is  with 
the  devil,  who  ever  consorts  with  our  soEtude,  and  is  that 
unruly  rebel  tint  jnusters  up  those  disordered  motions  which 
accompany  out  sequestered  imagmataons.  And  to  q»eak 
more  naraowiy,  th^e  is  no  sudi  thing  as  solitude,  nor  ssiy- 
thing  tbat^csn be  eaid  to  be  alone,  and  by  itself  but  God; — 
who  is  his  own  circle,  and  can  subsist  by  himsdf ;  allothers^' 
besides  tiiea^  dissimikcry  4md  heterogeneous  parts,  which  in 
a  maimer  multiply  tlieir  .natures,  cannot  subsist  without  the 
ooncourse^  cf  uod,  snd  the  society  of  that  hand  which  doth 
uphold  theiir  natures*  In  brief,  there  can  be  nothing  truty 
alone,  and  by  its  seiil^whichi&nGittruly  one,  and  such  is  only 

**  AAtem,  whom  1  cefoamte  to  want  a  navel,  because  he  was  not  boni 
of  a  woman.  MS.  W. 

^  poiions  contain,  ikc}  The  poison  of  a  scorpion  is  not  poison  to  itself 
nor  the  poison  of  a  toad  is  not  poison  to  itself ;  so  that  the  suckxng  out 
of  poison,  *otn  persons  trifeCted,  by  Psylls  (who  are  oontimially 
nowished  with  venomoos  aiinont),  without  any  pi«judice  to  themselves, 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at. — K, 

The  P^Us,  or  Psylli,  are  a  people  in  the  south  of  Cyrenaica,  said  to 
have  had  something  in  th^r  bodies  &tal  to  serpents,  and  tibeit  very 
smell  proved  a  charm  against  them,  according  to  Pliny,  Lncan,  &c. 
Curious  particulars  may  be  found  about  these  people,  or  people  who 
seem  to  be  so  constituted,  in  the  travels  of  Hasselquist,  Bruce,  Savaiy, 
kG.—£d. 

«  notJ]    All  the  M8S.  and  EdU.  1642  read,  cmd.—Ed. 

'  nunquam  minus  -solus,  ftc]  Hoc  dicere  solitns  est  Publius  Sclpio  ; 
vid.  Cicero  de  Qficiis,  1.  iii. — M, 

»  concowte,]  Used  here  undoubtedly  in  the  sense  of  concmrcMC. — Ed 
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God :  all  others  do  transcend  an  vaaij,  and  so  hj  consequence 
are  many. 

Sect.  xi. — Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years, 
which  to  relate,  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
would  sound  to  common  years  like  a  fable.  Por  the  world, 
I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ;  and  a  place  not  to  live, 
but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the 
microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on :  for 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round 
sometimes  for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon  my  out- 
side, perusing  only  my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my 
altitude ;  for  I  am  above  Atlas's  shoulders.^  The  earth  is 
a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of 
that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of 
flesh  that  circumscribes  me  Imiits  not  my  noind.  That  sur- 
face that  teUs  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end  cannot  persuade  me 
I  have  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty.  Though  the  niunber  of  the  ark  do  measure  my  body, 
it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.  Whilst  I  study  to  And 
how  I  am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myscdf  some- 
thing more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of 
'divinity  in  us ;  something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and 
owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  !N^ature  tells  me,  I  am  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He  that  understands 
not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and 
is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man.  Let  me  not  injure  the 
felicity  of  others,  if  1  say  I  am  as  happy  as  any.^  JRuat 
ccdnm,  fiat  voluntM  tua,  salveth  all ;  so  that,  whatsoever 
happens,  it  is  but  what  our  daily  prayers  desire.  In  brief, 
I  am  content;  and  what  should  providence  add  more? 
Surely  this  is  it  we  call  happiness,  and  this  do  I  enjoy ;  with 
this  I  am  happy  in  a  dream,  and  as  content  to  enjoy  a  happi- 
ness in  a  fancy,  as  others  in  a  more  apparent  truth  and  reality. 

*  I  am  ahoveAtlas*8  shotdders.]    Meaning,  *'  I  am  a  world.** 
The  following  nine  fientences,  ending  with  ''alphabet  of  man/'  are 
not  in  the  MSS,  nor  Edt8.  16i2.— Ed. 

^  as  happy  oa  any.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "  the  happiest 
man  alive  ;" — and  add  the  following  passage  ; — "  I  have  that  in  me, 
that  can  convert  poverty  into  riches,  adversity  into  prosperity  ;  I  am 
more  invulnerable  than  Achilles :  fbrtune  hath  not  one  place  to  hit 
me."-^Ed. 
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There  is  surely  a  nearer  apprehension  of  any  thing  that 
delights  us,  in  our  dreams,  than  in  our  waked  senses.* 
Without  this  I  were  unhappy ;  for  my  awaked  judgment 
discontents  me,  ever  whispering  unto  me  that  I  am  from  my 
&iend,  but  my  friendly  dreams  in  the  night  requite  me,  and 
make  me  think  I  am  within  his  arms.  I  thank  God  for  my 
happy  dreams,  as  I  do  for  my  good  rest ;  for  there  is  a  satis- 
faction iu  them  unto  reasonable  desires,  and  such  as  can  be 
content  with  a  fit  of  happiness.  And  surely  it  is  not  a 
melancholy  conceit  to  think  we  are  all  asleep  in  this  world, 
and  that  the  conceits  of  this  life  are  as  mere  dreams,  to  those 
of  the  next,  as  the  phantasms  of  the  night,  to  the  conceit  of 
the  day.  There  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both ;  and  the  one 
doth  but  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  of  the  other.  We 
are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps ;  and  the 
slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ;  and  our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps. 
At  my  nativity,  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpio. 
I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Satwm^  and  I  thiak  I 
have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way 
facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise*  of  com- 
pany ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action^  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful 
as  my  reason  is  then  fipuitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams,  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions : 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our 
abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and  broken 
tale  of  that  which  hath  passed.  Aristotle,  who  hath  written 
a  singular  tract  of   sleep,  hath  not,  methinks,  thoroughly 

«  waked  semes.l  Here  all  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  1642  add,  "  with  this 
I  can  be  a  king,  without  a  crown,  rich  without  royalty,  in  heaven  though 
on  earth,  enjoy  my  friend  and  embrace  him  at  a  distance,  without  which 
I  cannot  behold  Yam." — Ed. 

^  planetary  hour  of  Saturn.]  After  referring  to  several  writers  on 
judicial  astrology,  Moltke  adds ;  "  Sed  propria  ezperientia  didici, 
AfltrologisB  judiciaria  parum  esse  tribuendum  !  '* — Ed, 

0  gaUiardiae.]  Merriment,  Johnson  quotes  the  present  passage  as 
the  only  authority  for  the  use  of  this  word,  which  he  says  is  ''not  in 
use."— ^. 
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defined  it ;  nor  yet  Glalen^  though  he  seem  to  have  corrected 
it ;  for  those  twctambiUos:  and  night-walkers,  though  in  their 
sleep,  do  yet  enjoy  the  action  of  their  senses.  We  must 
therefore  say  that  there  is  something  in  us  that  is  not  in  tke 
jurisdiction  of  Morpheus ;  and  that  those  abstracted  and 
eestatick  souls  do  walk  about  in  their  own  oorpae^  as  spirits 
with  the  bodies  they  assume,  wherein  tiiey  seem  to  hear,  see, 
and  feel,  though  indeed  the  orgaas  are  destitute  of  sense, 
and  their  natures  of  those  faculties  that  should  inform  thesu 
Thus  it  is  obserred,  tlaii]  men  sometimea/  lupea  the  hour  of 
their  departure,  do  t^eak  and  reason  above  tboHiselves.  'Fot 
then  the  soul  begins  to  be  freed  from  tibe  ligaments  of  the 
body,  begins  to  reason  Uke  herseH^  and  to  diiseourse  in  a  strain 
above  mortality. 

Sect.  xu. — ^Weterm  sleep  a  def^h;®  and  yet  it  is  waking 
that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those  spirits  that  are  the  house  of 
life«^  'Tis  indeed  a  part  of  life  that  best  expresseth  death; 
for  every  man  truly  lives,  so  long  as  he  acts  bta  nature,  or 
some  way  makes  sood  the  faculties  of  him«el£.  Themistocles 
therefore,  that  stow  his  soldier  in  his  sleep,  was  a  merciful 
executioner:  'tis,  a  kind  of  punishment  the  mildness  of  no 
laws  hath  invented;  I  wonder  the  faney  of  Lucan  and 
Seneca  did  not  discover  it.  It  is  that  death  by  which  we 
m^  be  literally  said  to  die  daily ;  a  deafch  whieh  Adam  died 
beu)re  his  mortalitv ;  a  death  wherebv  we  live  a  middle  and 
moderating  point  between  life  and  death.  Ih  fine,  so  Hke 
death,  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers,  and  an  half 
adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my  mrewell^  in  a  colloquy 
with  Gtoi : — 

Tke  night  is  come,  Kko  to  the  day ; 
Depart  not  thou,  great  God,  away. 


7  a  h  observed,  that  men  sometimes.]  AJX^koMSS,  and  ^c^.  1642 
read,  ''  I  obserre  that  meu  oftentimes. "-^£<i. 

^  deep  a  de<Uk,]  AU  the  MSS.  and  Edits,  lU^  Te«4,  ''  death  a 
sleep." — Ed. 

*  life,]  In  all  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  16^2  the  sentences,  occupying  the 
«ix  following  lines,  to  Hkd  words  "  diseoTer  it,"  are  wanting. — JSd. 

^  and  take  myfarewelt,  Se.]  Instead  of  these  words,  all  the  MSS.  and 
Edis.  16i2  read,  '^  It  is  a  fit  time  for  devotion  ;  I  cannot  tixevefore  lay 
me  down  in  my  bed  withoutan  oration  and  withotii  taking  my  furewdl,*' 
&x.—Ed, 
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Let  not  my  sins,  black  as  the  night, 
Eclipse  the  lustre  of  thy  lic^ht. 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon  ;  for  to  me 
The  sun  makes  not  the  day,  but  thee. 
Thou  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep  ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watohfiil  foes. 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close^ 
Let  no  dreams  my  head  infest, 
But  such  as  Jacob's  temples  blest* 
While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  adTanoe : 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance  : 
That  I  may,  my  rest  being  wrought^ 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought. 
And  with  as  active  vigour  nm 
My  course  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death  ;^0  make  me  try, 
By  deeping,  what  it  is  to  die  1 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  ereat  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  last  with  thee. 
And  thus  aasur'd,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are  my  drowsy  days ;  in  vain 
I  do  now  wake  to  sleep  again : 
O  come  that  hour,  when  I  shall  never 
^eep  again,  bat  wake  for  ever ! 

This  is  the  dormitive  I  take  to  bedward ;  I  need  no  other 
laitdanum  than  this  to  make  me  sleep ;  after  which  I  close 
mine  eyes  in  security,  content  to  take  my  leave  of  the  sirn, 
and  sleep  imto  the  resurrection. 

Sect.  im. — The  method  I  shoidd  use  in  distributive  jus- 
tice, I  often^  observe^  in  commutative;  and  keep  a 
geometrical  proportion  in  both,  whereby  becoming  equable 
to  others,  I  become  unjust  to  myself,  and  supererogate  in 
that  common  principle,  "  Do  unto  others  as  thou  woi3dst  be 
done  unto  thyself."  I  was  not  bom  unto  riches,  neither  is 
it,  I  think,  my  star  to  be  wealthy ;  or  if  it  were,  the  freedom 
of  my  mind,  and  frankness  of  mj  disposition,  were  able  to 

«  ofim.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edta.  1642  read,  ofoo.— Jrf. 

^  distrAutive  justice,  dsc]  **  Justice,  though  it  be  but  one  entire 
virtue,  yet  is  described  in  two  kinds — one,  named  justice  distributive, 
which  is  in  distribution  of  honour,  money,  benefice,  <^  other  thing 
semblable:  the  other  is  called  etnnnmtatvve,  orbyrarohange."  Sir  T. 
Myoty  Chv.  fol.  142.— ^rf. 
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contradict  and  cross  my  fates :  for  to  me  avarice  seems  not 
fio  much  a  vice,  as  a  deplorable  piece  of  madness ;  to  conceive 
ourselves  urinals,  or  be  persuaded  that  we  are  dead,  is  not  so 
ridiculous,  nor  so  many  de^ees  beyond  the  power  of  helle- 
l)ore,*  as  this.  The  opinions  of  theory,  and  positions  of 
men,  are  not  so  void  of  reason,  as  their  practised  conclusions. 
Some  have  held  that  snow  is  black,  that  the  earth  moves, 
that  the  soul  is  air,  fire,  water;  but  all  this  is  philosophy: 
and  there  is  no  deliriimi,  if  we  do  but  speculate  the  folly  and 
indisputable  dotage  of  avarice,^  To  that  subterraneous  idol, 
and  God  of  the  ezurth,  I  do  confess  I  am  an  atheist.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  honour  that  the  world  adores;  what- 
soever virtue  its  prepared  substance*  may  have  within  my 
hody,  it  hath  no  mfluence  nor  operation  without.  I  would 
not  entertain  a  base  design,  or  an  action  that  should  call  me 
villain,  for  the  Indies;  and  for  this  only  do  I  love  and 
honour  my  own  soul,  and  have  methinks  two  arms  too  few 
to  embrace  myself.  Aristotle  is  too  severe,  that  will  not 
allow  us  to  be  truly  liberal  without  wealth,  and  the  bountiful 
hand  of  fortune  ;  u  this  be  true,  I  must  confess  I  am  chari- 
table only  in  my  liberal  intentions,  and  bountiful  well  wishes. 
But  if  the  example  of  the  mite  be  not  only  an  act  of  wonder, 
but  an  example  of  the  noblest  charity,  surely  poor  men  may 
also  build  ho^itals,  and  the  rich  alone  have  not  erected 
cathedrak.7  I  have  a  private  method  which  others  observe 
not ;  I  take  the  opportunity  of  myself  to  do  good ;  I  borrow 
occasion  of  charity  from  my  own  necessities,  and  supply  the 
wants  of  others,  when  I  am  in  most  need  myself:®  for  it  is 
an  honest  stratagem  to  take  advantage  of  ourselves,  and  so 
to  husband  the  acts  of  virtue,  that,  where  they  are  defective 
in  one  circumstance,  they  may  repay  their  want,  and  multiply 
their  goodness  in  another.     I  have  not  Peru  in  my  desires, 

*  JteUehorcl    Said  to  be  a  specific  against  madness. — Ed, 

^  there  is  no  deUrium,  dkc."]  "  Meaning  there  is  nothing  deserving  the 
oame  of  delirium,  when  compared  with  the  folly  of  avarice^  &c." — Ed. 

*  its  prepared  substcmce,  ic."]  Alluding  to  the  av/rum  portabUe,  of 
which  see  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  iii.  c.  28. — Ed, 

"f  swdy poor  men,  d;c.]  AH  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  16i2  read,  "lean 
justly  boast  I  am  as  charitable  as  some  who  haye  built  hospitals,  or 
erected  cathedrals." — Ed, 

^  myself.}  Here  all  iheMSS.  and  Edts.  1642  add,  ''when  I  aia 
reduced  to  the  last  tester,  I  love  to  divide  it  with  the  poor/' — JSd. 
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but  a  competence  and  ability  to  perform  those  good  works  to 
whicli  [the  Almighty]^  hath  inclined  my  nature.  He  is 
rich  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
so  poor  that  a  noble  mind  may  not  find  a  way  to  this  piece 
of  goodness.  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord :"  there  is  more  rhetorick  in  that  one  sentence  than  in 
a  library  of  sermons.  And  indeed,  if  those  sentences,  were 
understood  by  the  reader  with  the  same  emphasis  as  they 
are  delivered  by  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of 
instructions,  but  might  be  honest  by  an  epitome.  Upon  this 
motive  only  I  cannot  behold  a  beggar  without  relieving  his 
necessities  with  my  purse,  or  his  soul  with  my  prayers.  These 
scenical  and  accidental  differences  between  us  cannot  make 
me  forget  that  common  and  untoucht  part  of  us  both :  there 
is  under  these  centoes*  and  miserable  outsides,  those  mutilate 
and  semi  bodies,  a  soul  of  the  same  alloy  ^  with  our  own, 
whose  genealogy  is  Qod  as  well  as  ours,  and  in  as  fair  a  way 
to  salvation  as  ourselves.  Statists  that  labour  to  contrive  a 
commonwealtli  without  poverty  take  away  the  object  of  our 
charity;  not  understanding  only^  the  commonwealth  of  a 
christian,  but  forgetting  the  prophecy  of  Christ.* 

Sect.  xiv. — Now,  there  is  another  part  of  charity,  which 
is  the  basis  and  pillar  of  this,  and  that  is  the  love  of  Qod, 
for  whom  we  love  our  neighbour ;  for  this  I  think  charity,  to 
love  God  for  himself,  and  our  neighbour  for  God.  All  that 
is  truly  amiable  is  God,  or  as  it  were  a  divided  piece  of  him, 
that  retains  a  reflex  or  shadow  of  himself.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  we  should  place  affection  on  that  which  is  invisible  :  aU 
that  we  truly  love  is  thus.  "What  we  adore  under  affection 
of  our  senses  deserves  not  the  honour  of  so  pure  a  title. 
Thus  we  adore  virtue,  though  to  the  eyes  of  sense  she  be  in- 
visible. Thus  that  part  of  our  noble  friends  that  we  love  is 
not  that  part  that  we  embrace,  but  that  insensible  part  that 

*  "The  poor  ye  shall  have  always  with  you." — MS,  W. 

^  the  Almighty.]  The  words  between  brackets  are  inserted  from 
MS.  W.  Aud  Edt8.  1642  ;  the  others  read,  he,— Ed. 

'  eentoes.]    Patched  garments. — Ed. 

^  both :  tliere  is  tmdet\  ttsc]  Instead  of  this  sentence,  all  the  MSS, 
and  Edts.  1642  read,  "both,  the  soul  being  of  the  same  alloy." — Ed. 

3  not  wnd&rstaaiding  OfUy,]  Or  rather  "not  only  not  understand- 
ing."—^d. 

TOL.  II.  2    Q 
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our  arms  cannot;  embrace.  God  being  all  goodness,  can 
love  nothing  but  himself ;  he  loves  us  but  for  that  part  which 
is  as  it  were  himself,  and  the  traduction  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Let  us  call  to  assize  the  loves*  of  our  parents,  the  affections 
of  our  wives  and  children,  and  they  are  all  dumb  shows  and 
dreams,  without  reality,  truth,  or  constancy.  For  first  there 
is  a  strong  bond  of  affection  between  us  and  our  parents ; 
yet  how  easily  dissolved !  We  betake  ourselves  to  a  woman, 
forgetting  our  mother  in  a  wife,  and  the  womb  that  bare  us 
in  that  which  shall  bear  our  image.  This  woman  blessing 
us  with  children,  our  affection  leaves  the  level  it  held  before, 
and  sinks  from  our  bed  unto  our  issue  and  picture  of  pos- 
terity: where  affection  holds  no  steady  mansion;  they 
growing  up  in  years,  desire  our  ends ;  or,  applying  themselves 
to  a  woman,  t&ke  a  ^wful  way  to  love  another  better  than 
ourselves.  Thus  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  buried  alive,  and 
behold  his  grave  in  his  own  issue. 

I  conclude  therefore,  and  say,  there  is  no  happiness  under 
(or,  as  Copernicus*  wiU  have  it,  above)  the  sun;. nor  any 
crambo^  in  that  repeated  .verity  and  burthen  of  all  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  " 
there  is  no  felicity  in  that  the  world  adores.     Aristotle, 

♦  Who  holds  thftt  the  Bun  is  the  centre  of  the  world.* — MS,  W. 

*  loves.]    Edta.  1642  and  1643  read,  lives. 

All  the  MSS.  and  the  later  EcUs.  read,  loves;  with  which  reading  the 
foreign  editions  agree. 

In  this  instance  then  it  is  clear  that  the  translator  detected  an  error 
which  had  not  only  passed  through  the  two  surreptitious  editions,  but 
was  repeated  by  the  author  in  the  first  genuine  edition  ;  or  rather  the 
translator  availed  himself  of  the  Erra/ta,  in  Edit.  1643^  as  ought  the 
present  editor. — Ed, 

*  wjr  amy  crambo  in  thcU  repeated  verity,  dsc]  Meaning  that  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  Solomon  is  a  truth  which  cannot  b^  too  often 
repeated. 

Orambo  is  a  play  in  rhyming,  in  which  he  that  repeats  a  word  that 
was  said  before  forfeits  something. — CrciWs  Techn.  Diet. 

In  all  the  MS8,  and  Edts.  1642  the  words  nor  amy  crambo  are 
wanting. — ^d. 


•  who  holds,  <fec.]  An  opinion  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  by  no 
means  adopt ;  as  has  aheady  appeared,  and  will  be  noticed  again  in 
another  plsuse. — Ed. 
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wliilst  he  labours  to  refate  the  ideas  of  Plato,*  falls  upon  one 
himself:  for  his  summum  honumJ  is  a  chimsera ;  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  his  felicity.  That  wherein  Gk)d  himself 
is  happy,  the  holy  angels  are  happy,  in  whose  defect  the 
devils  are  unhappy ; — that  dare  I  call  happiness :  whatsoever 
conduceth  unto  this,  may,  with  an  easy  metaphor,  deserve 
that  name  ;  whatsoever  else  the  world  terms  happiness  is,  to 
me,  a.  story  out  of  Pliny,^  an  apparition  or  neat  delusion, 
wherein  there  is  no  more  of  happiness  than  the  name.  Bless 
me  in  this  life  with  but  the  peace  of  my  conscience,  command 
of  my  affections,  the  love  of  thyself  and*  my  dearest  friends, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  enough  to  pity  Caesar !  These  are,  O 
Lord,  the  humble  desires  of  my  most  reasonable  ambition, 
and  all  I  dare  call  happiness  on  earth  :^  wherein  I  set  no  rule 
or  limit  to  thy  hand  or  providence ;  dispose  of  me  according 
to  the  wisdom  2  of  thy  pleasure.  Thy  will  be  done,  though 
in  my  own  undoing.^ 

•  Arikotle,  whilst,  dsc]  Vid.  Evdemior.  1.  i.  c.  8,  et  Metaphys.  1.  i. 
c.  7.— if. 

-  "^  his  sTunmuin  bonum.]  Vid.  Eudemior.  1.  i.  et  ii. — et  De  Moribm,  1. 
i.  c.  7,  8,  9,  etseq. — M. 

«  ovit  of  Plmy.]  These  words  are  not  in  MS,  W.  nor  Bdts.  1642  ; 
Edts.  1678,  1682,  <fe  1736  add  the  following  words  here  "a  tale  of 
Bocace  or  Malizpini,"  on  what  authority  does  not  appear. — Ed. 

»  Oiysdf  <md.]    Not  in  MS8.  nor  Edts,  1642.— ^d. 

1  ITiese  are,  0  Lord,  ike  hwiibU  desires,  Ac.l  All  the  MSS,  and  Edis, 
1642  read,  "These  are,  0  Lord,  happiness  on  earth." — Ed, 

>  fDisdom,]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  16^2  resA,  justice.— Ed, 

*  Thy  mU,  <fec.]  This  concluding  sentence  is  not  in  MSS.  W,  2  <fe  J2. ; 
MS,  W,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  "  Thy  will  be  done,  though  in  mine  own 
damnation. " — Ed, 
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The  Obsebvations  on  Belioio  Medici,  which  occupy  the  following 
pages,  were  communicated  by  SiB  Kenelm  Biobt  (during  his  confine- 
ment in  Winchester  House)  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  While  they  were  in 
the  press,  a  correspondence  respecting  t)iem  took  place  between  the 
author  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  Sir 
Thomas's  object  to  induce  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  to  delay  the  publication 
of  his  Observations,  which  were  on  the  war^tiHow  edition,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  genmne  one  should  have  enabled  him  to  revise  them. 
Tbat  correspondence,  together  with  an  anonymous  notice  on  the  same 
subject,  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  1643.  In  the  sub- 
sequent editions  they  precede  Beligio  Medici ;  an  arrangement  which 
has  in  the  present  been  preferred. — £d. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


[The  numerals  which  occur  throughout  these  "  Observations"  indicate 
the  sections  in  "Beligio  Medici"  referred  to.] 


To  the  BigJit  Honottrdble  Edward  JEarl  of  Dorset^  Baron 
of  Buohhursty  Sfc, 
My  Loed, 

I  EECEiTED  yesternight,  your  lordship's  of  the  nine- 
teenth current ;  wherein  you  are  pleased"  to  oblige  me,  not 
only  by  extreme  gallant  expressions  of  favour  and  kindness, 
but  likewise  by  taking  so  far  into  your  care  the  expending 
of  my  time,  during  the  tediousness  of  my  restraint,  as  to 
recommend  to  my  reading  a  book  that  had  received  the 
honour  and  safeguard  of  your  approbation  ;  for  both  which 
I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship.  And,  since  I  cannot 
in  the  way  of  gratefulness  express  unto  your  lordship,  as 
I  would,  those  hearty  sentiments  I  have  of  your  goocmess 
to  me,  I  will  at  the  least  endeavour,  in  the  way  of  duty  and 
observance,  to  let  you  see  how  the  little  needle  of  my  soul 
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is  thoroughly  touched  at  the  great  loadstone  of  yours,  and 
followeth  suddenly  and  strongly,  which  way  soever  you 
beckon  it.  In  tms  occasion,  the  magnetick  motion  was 
impatience  to  have  the  book  in  my  hands,  that  your  lord- 
ship gave  so  advantageous  a  chai^acter  of;  whereupon 
I  sent  presently  (as  late  as  it  was)  to  Paul's  church-yard, 
for  this  favourite  of  yours,  EeHgio  Medici:  which  after 
a  while  found  me  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  a  blessing  by 
a  visit  from  any  of  such  masterpieces,  as  yoa  look  upon 
with  gracious  eyes; — ^for  I  was  newly  gotten  into  bed. 
This  good  natured  creature  I  could  easily  persuade  to  be 
my  bed-fellow,  and  to  wake  with  me,  as  long  as  I  had  any 
edge  to  entertain  myself  with  the  delights  I  sucked  from 
so  noble  a  conversation.  And  truly,  my  lord,  I  dosed  not 
my  eyes,  till  I  had  enriched  myself  with  (or  at  least  exactly 
surveyed)  all  the  treasures  that  are  lapped  up  in  the  foltk 
of  those  few  sheets.  To  return  only  a  general  commenda- 
tion of  this  curious  piece,  or  at  large  to  admire  the  author's 
spirit  and  smartness,  were  too  perfunctory  an  account, 
and  too  slight  an  one,  to  so  discenung  and  steady  an  eye  as 
vours,  after  so  particular  and  encharged  a  summons  to  read 
needfully  this  discourse.  I  will  therefore  presume  to  blot 
a  sheet  or  two  of  paper  with  my  reflections  upon  sundry 
passages  through  the  whole  context  of  it,  as  they  sh^ 
occur  to  my  remembrance.  Whereas  now  your  lordship 
knoweth  this  packet  is  not  so  happy  as  to  carry  with  it  any 
other  expression  of  my  obsequiousness  to  you,  it  will  be 
but  reasonable,  vou  should  even  here  give  over  your  further 
trouble,  of  rea<&ng  what  my  respect  engageth  me  to  the 
writing  of. 

Whose  first  step  is  ingenuity  and  a  well  natured  evenness 
of  judgment,  shall  be  sure  of  applause  and  fair  hopes  in  all 
men  for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  And  indeed,  my  lord, 
methinketh  this  gentleman  setteth  out  excellently  poised 
with  that  happy  temper:  and  showeth  a  great  deal  of  judi- 
cious piety  in  making  a  right  use  of  the  blind  zeal  that 
bigots  lose  themselves  in.  Yet  I  cannot  satisfy  my  doubts 
thoroughly,  how  he  maketh  good  his  professing  to  follow  the 
great  wheel  of  the  church  (6)  in  matters  of  divinity ;  which 
surely  is  the  solid  basis  of  true  rehgion.  For  to  do  so, 
without  jarring  against  the  conduct  of  that  first  mover  by 
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ece^ntrical  and  irregular  motions,  obligeth  one  to  yield  a  very- 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  determinations  of  it,  without  arro- 
gating to  one's  self  a  controling  ability  in  liking  or  mis- 
liking  the  faith,  doctrine,  and  constitutions,  of  that  church 
which  one  looketh  upon  as  their  north-star :  whereas,  if  I 
mistake  not,  this  author  approveth  the  church  of  England, 
not  absolutely,  but  comparatively  with  other  reformed 
churches. 

My  next  reflection  is,  concerning  what  he  hath  sprinkled 
(most  wittily)  in  several  places,  concerning  the  nature  and 
immortality  of  a  human  soul,  and  the  condition  and  state 
it  is  in,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  And  here  give 
me  leave  to  observe  what  our  countryman  Eoger  Bacon  did 
long  ago:  "That  those  students,  who  busy  themselves 
much  with  such  notions,  as  reside  wholly  in  tne  fantasy,  do 
hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for  abstracted  metaphysical 
specidations,  the  one  having  bulky  foundation  of  matter,  or 
of  the  accidents  of  it,  to  settle  upon  (at  the  least,  with  one 
foot):  the  other  flying  continually,  even  to  a  lessening 
pitch,  in  the  subtile  air.  And  accordingly,  it  hath  been 
generally  noted,  that  the  exactest  mathematicians,  who  con- 
verse altogether  with  lines,  figures,  and  other  differences  of 
quantity,  have  seldom  proved  eminent  in  metaphysicks,  or 
speculative  divinity.  Nor  again,  the  professors  of  these 
sciences,  in  the  other  arts.  Much  less  can  it  be  expected 
that  an  excellent  phycisian,  whose  fancy  is  always  iraught 
with  the  material  drugs  that  he  prescribeth  his  apothecary 
to  compound  his  medicines  of,  and  whose  hands  are  inured 
to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  inspection  of  anatomized 
bodies,  should  easily,  and  with  success,  fly  his  thoughts  at 
so  towering  a  game,  as  a  pure  intellect,  a  separated  and 
unbodied  soul."  (7)  Surely  this  acute  author's  sharp  wit, 
had  he  orderly  applied  his  studies  that  way,  would  have 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  less  labour,  and  others 
with  more  plenitude,  than  it  hath  been  the  lot  of  so  dull  a 
brain,  as  mine,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (7) 
And  yet,  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  the  little  philosophy  that  is 
allowed  me  for  my  share,  demonstrateth  this  proposition  to 
me,  as  well  as  &ith  delivereth  it,  which  our  physician  will 
not  admit  in  his. 

To  make  good  this  assertion  here,  were  very  unreason- 
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able,  since  that  to  do  it  exactly  (and  without  exactness  it 
were  no  demonstralrion)  requireth  a  total  survey  of  the  whole 
science  of  bodies,  and  of  all  the*  operations  that  we  are  con- 
versant with,  of  a  rational  creature :  which  I  having  done 
with  all  the  succinctness  I  have  been  able  to  explicate  so 
knotty  a  subject  with,  hath  taken  me  up  in  the  first  draught 
near  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper.  ^  I  shall  therefore  take 
leave  of  this  point,  with  only  this  note : — that  I  take  the 
immortality  ot  the  soul  (under  his  favour)  to  be  of  that 
nature,  that  to  them  only  that  are  not  versed  in  the  ways  of 
proving  it  by  reason,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  :  to  others,  it  is 
an  evident  conclusion  of  demonstrative  science. 

And  with  a  like  short  note,  I  shall  observe,  how  if  he  had 
traced  the  nature  of  the  soul  from  its  first  principles,  he 
could  not  have  suspected  it  should  sleep  in  the  grave,  till 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  (7)  Nor  would  he  have  per- 
mitted his  compassionative  nature  to  imagine  it  belonged  to 
God's  mercy  (7)  (as  the  Chiliasts  did)  to  change  its  con- 
dition, in  those  that  are  damned,  from  pain  to  happiness. 
For  where  God  should  have  done  thfet,  he  must  have  made 
that  anguished  soid  another  creature  than  what  it  was 
(as  to  make  fire  cease  from  being  hot,  requireth  to  have  it 
become  another  thing  than  the  element  of  fire)  ;  since,  that 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  maketh  us  understand  damned 
souls  miserable,  is  a  necessary  efiect  of  the  temper  it  is  in, 
when  it  goeth  out  of  the  body,  and  must  necessarily  (out  of 
its  dwn  nature)  remain  in,  unvariably  for  all  eternity; 
though,  for  the  conceptions  of  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind 
(who  are  not  capable  of  such  abstruse  notions)  it  be  styled 
(and  truly  too)  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  a  severe 


am  extremely  pleased  with  him,  when  he  saith,(9) 
"there  are  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  an 
active  faith.'* *    And  no  whit  less,  when  in  philosophy  he 

>  which  I  having  done,  dfec]  He  refers  to  his  Two  Treatises  eonctrt- 
in<j  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man,  which  he  published  soon  after.  Paru, 
1644,  fol.— jg'd- 

^  I  am  extremely  pleased,  <fec.]     "  Sir  Kenehn,  a  Roman  CathoHc, 

was,  'extremely  pleased,'  without  question,  — and  full  of  hopes,  tbt 

this  young  author  might  at  last  wnreason  himself  into  implicit  bdi^', 

go  over  to  a  church,  which  would  feed  his  himgry  &ith  with  a 
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will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  naked  terms,  as  in  schools 
used  to  be  obtruded  upon  easy  minds,  when  the  masters' 
fingers  are  not  strong  enough  to  untie  the  knots  proposed 
unto  them.  I  confess  when  I  inquire  what  light  (to  use 
our  author's  example)  (10)  is,  I  should  be  as  well  contented 
with  his  silence,  as  with  his  teUing  me  it  is  acttts  perspicui  ;^ 
unless  he  explicate  clearly  to  me,  what  those  words  mean, 
which  I  find  very  few  go  about  to  do.  Such  meat  they 
swallow  whole,  and  eject  it  as  entire.  But  were  such  things 
scientifically  and  methodically  declared,  they  would  be  of 
extreme  satisfaction  and  delight.  And  that  work  taketh  up 
the  greatest  part  of  my  formerly  mentioned  treatise.  For 
I  endeavour  to  show  by  a  connnued  progress,  and  not  by 
leaps,  all- the  motions  of  nature;  and  unto  them  to  fit 
intelligibly  the  terms  used  by  her  best  secretaries ;  whereby 
all  wild  fantastick  qualities  and  moods  (introduced  for 
refuges  of  ignorance)  are  banished  from  my  commerce. 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  I  shall  suspect  that  our  author 
hath  not  penetrated  into  the  bottom  of  those  conceptions, 
that  deep  scholars  have  taught  us  of  eternity.  (11)  Me- 
thinketh^  he  taketh  it  for  an  infinite  extension  of  time,  and 

sufficient  quantity  of  impossibilities. — Tevidiimis  in  L<xHum  /  Tillotson 
(on  the  other  hand)  judging  that  the  papists  would  make  an  ill  use  of 
this,  and  such  passages  as  this,  in  protestant  writers,  was  willing  to  pass 
a  gentle  animadyersion  upon  it,  in  the  following  passage  : — '  I  know 
not  what  some  men  may  find  in  themselves  ;  but  I  must  freely  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  could  never  yet  attain  to  that  bold  and  hardy  degree  of 
Mth,  as  to  believe  any  thing,  for  this  reason,  because  it  was  impossible. 
So  that  I  am  very  far  from  being  of  his  mind,  that  wanted,  not  only 
more  difficulties,  but  even  impossibilities  in  the  Christian  religion,  to 
exercise  his  &ith  upon.' 

"  But,  by  impossibilities,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  well  as  Tertullian, 
meant  seemvng  not  real  impossibilities;  and  what  he  says  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  verbvm .  ardens,  a  rhetorical  flourish,  and  a  trial  of 
skill  with  Tertullian,  in  which  however  he  had  little  chance  to  come 
off  superior.  Both  of  them  were  lively  and  ingenious,  but  the  Africcm 
had  a  warmer  complexion  than  the  Briton."  — Jortvn's  Tracts,  vol.  i, 
p.  373.— ^d. 

^  /  confess,  dsc]  The  words  of  Sir  Kenelm  imply  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  adopted  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  light,  actus  perspicvd,  which 
is  not  the  fact.  Sir  K.  probably  iTUended  to  express  his  accordance  with 
Sir  Thomas  in  r^ectvng  it. — Ed. 

*  Methinkeih,  <fec.]  The  opinions  which  Sir  Thomas  expresses  re- 
specting eternity,  are  the  very  opposite  to  those  here  attribute-'  ^- 
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a  never-ending  revolution  of  continual  suecesaioii ;  wliieliJi 
no  more  like  eternity,  than  a  gross  bodj  is  like  to  a  pure 
spirit.  Nay,  such  an  infinity  of  revolutions  is  demonstrable 
to  be  a  contradiction,  and  impossible.  In  the  state  of  eter- 
nity there  is  no  succession,  no  change,  no  variety.  Souls  or 
angels,  in  that  condition,  do  not  so  much  as  change  a  thought. 
All  things,  notions,  and  actions,  that  ever  were,  are,  or  dbsil 
be,  in  any  creature,  are  actually  present  to  such  an  intellect. 
And  this,  my  lord,  I  aver,  not  as  deriving  it  from  theology, 
and  having  recourse  to  beatifick  vision,  to  make  good  my 
tenet  (for  so,  only  glorified  <»eataie8  should  enjoy  such  iiu- 
mense  knowledge),  but  out  of  the  principles  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  fpcm  thence  shall  demonstrate  it  to  belong  to 
the  lowest  soul  of  the  ignorantest  wretch  whilst  he  lived  in 
this  world,  since  damned  in  hell.  A  bold  undertaking,  you 
will  say.  But  I  confidently  engage  myself  to  it.  Upon 
this  occasion  occurreth  also  a  great  deel  to  be  said  of  the 
nature  of  predestination  (which,  by  the  short  touches  our 
author  giveth  of  it,  I  doubt  he  quite  mistakes),  and  how  it 
is  an  unalterable  series  and  chain  of  causes,  producing  in- 
fallible (and  in  respect  of  them,  necessary)  effects.  But 
that  is  too  large  a  theme  to  unfold  here ;  too  vast  an  ocean 
to  describe  in  the  scant  map  of  a  letter.  And  therefore  1 
will  refer  that  to  a  fitter  opportunity,  fearing  I  have  already 
too  much  trespassed  upon  your  lordship's  patience  ;  but  that 
indeed,  I  hope,  you  have  not  had  enough  to  read  thus  far. 

I  am  sure,  my  lord,  that  you  (who  never  forgot  anything 
which  deserved  a  room  in  your  memory)  do  remember  how 
we  are  told,  that  ahys^us  ahvssum  mvocat.  So  here  our 
author,  from  the  abyss  of  predestination,  falleth  into  that  of 
the  trinity  of  persons  consistent  with  the  indivisibility  of 
the  divine  nature: (12)  and  out  of  that  (if  I  be  not  exceed- 
ingly deceived)  into  a  third,  of  mistaking,  when  he  goeth 
about  to  illustrate  this  admirable  mystery  bv  a  wild  discourse 
of  a  trinity  in  our  souls.  The  dint  of  wit  is  not  forcible 
enough  to  dissect  such  tough  matter ;  wherein  all  the  ob- 
scure gHmmering  we  gain  of  that  inaccessible  light,  cometh 


him.     The  author  of  the  anonymous  notice,  prefixed  to  Bdigio  Mediciy 
'^stly  complains,   that  Sir  Kenelm,    ''wherein  he  would  contradict, 
■taketh  or  traducetb  the  intention." — JSd, 
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to  US  clothed  in  the  dark  weeds  of  negations,  and  therefore 
little  can  we  hope  to  meet  with  any  positive  examples  to 
parallel  it  withal. 

I  douht,  he  also  mistaketh,  and  imposeth  upon  the  severer 
schools,  when  he  intimateth,  that  tnej  gainsay  this  visible 
'world's  being  but  a  picture  or  shadow  of  the  invisible  and 
intellectual :  which  manner  of  philosophizing  he  attributeth 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;(12)  but  is  everywhere  to  be  met 
"with  in  Plato ;  and  is  raised  since  to  a  greater  height  in  the 
christian  schools. 

But  I  am  sure  he  learned  in  no  great  school,  (14)  nor 
sucked  from  any  good  philosophy,  to  give  an  actual  subsist- 
ence and  being  to  first  matter  without  a  form.^  He  that 
will  allow  that  a  real  existence  in  nature,  is  as  superficially 
tincted  in  metaphysicks,  as  another  would  be  in  mathe- 
maticks,  that  should  allow  the  like  to  a  point,  a  line,  or  a 
superficies,  in  figures.  These,  in  their  strict  notions,  are  but 
negations  of  further  extension,  or  but  exact  terminations  of 
that  quantity  which  falleth  under  the  consideration  of  the 
understanding,  in  the  present  purpose ;  no  real  entities  in 
themselves.  So  likewise,  the  notions  of  matter,  form,  act, 
power,  existence,  and  the  like,  that  are  with  truth  considered 
by  the  understanding,  and  have  there  each  of  them  a  distinct 
entity,  are  nevertheless  nowhere  by  themselves  in  nature. 
They  are  terms  which  we  must  use  in  the  negotiations  of 
our  thoughts,  if  we  will  discourse  consequently,  and  conclude 
knowingly.  But  then  again,  we  must  be  very-warjr  of  attri- 
buting to'  things,  in  theur  own  natures,  such  entities  as  we 
create  in  our  understandings,  when  we  make  pictures  of 
them  there ;  for  there  every  different  consideration,  arising 
out  of  the  different  impression  which  the  same  thing  maketh 
upon  us,  hath  a  distmct  being  by  itself:  whereas  in  the 
thing,  there  is  but  one  single  unity,  that  showeth  (as  it 
were  in  a  glass,  at  several  positions),  those  various  faces  in 
our  understanding.  In  a  word,  all  these  words  are  but 
artificial  terms,  not  real  things.  And  the  not  right  under- 
standing them,  is  the  dangerousest  rock  that  scholars  suffer 
shipwreck  against. 

*  Bui  I  am  mre,  <fec.*]  Yet  did  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  words  alluded  to, 
quote  from  the  Bible  :  **  And  the  earth  was  without  fonu." — £d» 
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I  go  on  with  our  physician's  contemplations.  Upon  eTor 
occasion,  he  showeth  strong  parts,  and  a  vigorous  bmn. 
His  wishes  and  aims,  and  what  he  pointeth  at,  speak  hm 
owner  of  a  noble  and  a  generoos  heart.  He  hath  reason  te 
wish  that  Aristotle  had  been  as  accurate  in  examining  ik 
causes,  nature,  and  affections,  of  the  great  universe  k 
busied  himself  about,  as  his  patriarch  G^en  hath  been  ii 
the  like  considerations  upon  his  little  world,  man's  body,  in 
that  admirable  work  of  his  De  tisu  partium,(14i)  But  no 
great  human  thing  was  ever  bom  and  perfected  at  once.  It 
may  satisfy  us,  if  one  in  our  age  bmldeth  that  magnificent 
structure  upon  the  other's  foundations;  and  especially, if 
where  he  findeth  any  of  them  unsound,  he  eradicateth  those, 
and  fixeth  new  unquestionable  ones  in  their  room. :  but  so, 
as  they  still  engross,  keep  a  proportion,  and  bear  a  harmony, 
with  the  other's  great  work.  This  hath  now  (even  now) 
our  learned  countiyman  done,  the  knowing  Master  White/ 

*  2%«  Jmowing Matter  WhUeJ]  An  English  Eoman  Catholic  priest; 
whofle  name  was  Thomas  White,  but  who  assumed,  on  Tarious  occa- 
sions, those  of  Candidus,  Albius,  Blanche,  Bickworth,  and  Auglus. 
Moreri  calls  him,  '*  Thomas  de  Withe,  second  fils  de  Kicharde  de  Withe, 
originaire  de  Hutton,  dans  le  comt^  d'Essex,  en  Angleterre."  He 
became  suocessiyely  principal  of  a  college  at  Lisbon,  and  sub-principal 
at  Douay.  During  some  period  of  his  life  he  resided  with  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  whose  Aristotelean  notions  he  zealously  adopted, — and  by  whom 
therefore  he  is  verynaturally  introduced  to  Sir  Thomas  as  "  the  knowing 
Master  White."  These  notions,  however,  he  not  only  applied  to  phi- 
losophy, but  attempted  to  carry  them  into  theological  subjects,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  his  church ;  by  whom  several  of  his  works  were  con- 
demned. Descartes,  who  called  him  M.  Vitus,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
induce  him  to  adopt  his  system.  Bayle  says  of  him : — "  H  avait  respiit 
assez  p^n^trant  et  assez  vaste  ;  mais  il  n'^tait  pas  heureux  k  discenier 
les  id^BS  qui  m^ritaient  de  servir  de  rfegle  et  de  fondement,  ni  k  d^velop- 
per  les  matibres."  Baillet  accuses  him  of  obscurity  equal  to  that  of  the 
ancient  oracles :  his  reply  is  curious :  —  "  These  learned  persons,"  says 
he,  "  either  imderstand  me  or  they  do  not : — if  they  understand  me,  let 
them  refute  my  opinions  ;  if  not,  why  do  they  complain  of  them  ?"  He 
resided  long  abroad,  at  Paris  and  at  Kome,  but  spent  the  close  of  his 
life  in  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hobbes,  and  where 
(in  1676)  he  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  94.  His  works  were  numerous ; 
among  the  principal  may  be  mentioned,  his  Dialogues  De  Mundo; 
Institutumes  PeripcUeHccB ;  Appendix  Theologica  de  Origine  Mwndi; 
TahulcB  Suffragicdes  de  Termincundis  Fidei  Litibus  ah  Bcclesia  GcUhoUffk 
PisTfP.  '  TesaercB  Homcmee  Evulgatio;  Statera  Morvm;  De  Media  Am- 
itu;  S&jms  BuccincB,  &c. — Ed» 
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(whose  name,  I  believe,  your  lordship  hath  met  withal)  in, 
his  excellent  book,  DeMundo,  newly  printed  at  Paris,  where 
he  now  resideth,  and  is  admired  by  the  world  of  lettered 
men  there,  as  the  prodigy  of  these  latter  times.  Indeed  his 
three  dialogues  upon  that  subject  (if  I  am  able  to  judge 
anything),  are  full  of  the  profoundest  learning  I  ever  yet 
met  withal.  And  I  believe,  who  hath  well  read  and  digested 
them,  will  persuade  himself,  there  is  no  truth  so  abstruse, 
nor  hitherto  conceived  out  of  our  reach,  but  man's  wit  may 
raise  engines  to  scale  and  conquer.  I  assure  myself,  when 
our  author  hath  studied  him  thoroughly,  he  will  not  lament 
so  loud  for  Aristotle's  mutilated  and  defective  philosophy, 
as,  in  Boccalini,  CsBsar  Caporali  doth  for  the  loss  of  Livy's 
shipwrecked  decads. 

That  logick  which  he  quarreUeth  at,  for  calling  a  toad  or 
a  serpent  ugly,  (16)  will  m  the  end  agree  with  his ;  for  nobody 
ever  took  them  to  be  so,  in  respect  of  the  universe  (in  whicn 
regard,  he  defendeth  their  regularity  and  symmetry),  but 
only  as  they  have  relation  to  us. 

But  I  cannot  so  easily  agree  with  him,  when  he  affirmeth, 
that  devils,  or  other  spirits  m  the  intellectual  world,  have  no 
exact  ephemerides,(17)  wherein  they  may  read  beforehand 
the  stories  of  fortuite  accidents.  For  I  believe,  that  all 
causes  are  so  immediately  chained  to  their  effects,  as  if  a 
perfect  knowing  nature  get  hold  but  of  one  link,  it  will 
drive  the  entire  series,  or  pedigree  of  the  whole,  to  each 
utmost  end  (as  I  think  I  have  proved  in  my  forenamed 
treatise)  ;  so  that  in  truth,  there  is  no  fortuiteness  or  con- 
tingency of  things,  in  respect  of  themselves,  but  only  in 
respect  of  us,  that  are  ignorant  of  their  certain  and  neces- 
sary causes.^ 

Now  a  like  series  or  chain  and  complex  of  all  outward 
circumstances  (whose  highest  link,  poets  sajr  prettily,  is 
fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  and  the  lowest  is  rivetted  to 
every  individual  on  earth)  steered  and  levelled  by  Q-od  Al- 

^  But  I  ccrnnot  so  easUy  agree  wUk  him,  ibc]    Sir  Kenelm,  in  his 
reply,  does  not  discuss  the  point  at  issue  ;  which  is,  not  whether  ther- 
be  any  "  contingency  of  things  in  respect  of  themselves," — but  whet' 
devils  or  angels  have  such  ''exact  ephemerides,"  or  (to  use  Sir 
words)  whether  they  are  such  "perfect  knowing  natures,"  as  to  fo 
fature  events. — JEd, 
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mighty,  at  the  first  setting  out  of  the  first  mover,  I  concek 
to  be  that  divine  providence  and  mercy,  which  (to  usear 
author's  own  example)  giveth  a  thriving  genius  to  the  H^ 
landers,  and  the  like :  and  not  any  secret,  invisible,  mysti 
blessing,  that  falleth  not  under  the  search  or  cognizaaee: 
a  prudent  indagation. 

I  must  needs  approve  our  author's  equanimity,  and  I  tss 
as  justly  say  his  magnanimity,  in  being  contented  so  chee- 
fully  (as  he  saith)  to  shake  hands  with  the  fading  goods  e 
fortune,  and  be  deprived  of  the  joys  of  her  most  precionj 
blessings ;  so  that  he  may  in  recompense  possess  in  ampk 
measure  the  true  ones  of  the  mind.  (18)  Like  Epictem 
that  great  master  of  moral  wisdom  and  pietv,  who  taieft 
them  of  high  injustice,  that  repine  at  God's  distributioD  d 
his  blessings,  when  he  putteth  not  into  their  share  of  goof^ 
such  things  as  they  use  no  industry  or  means  to  purcha^ 
For  why  should  that  man,  who  above  all  things  esteemed 
his  own  freedom,  and  who,  to  enjoy  that,  sequestreth  himseil' 
from  commerce  with  the  vulgar  of  mankind,  take  it  ill  of  to 
stars,  if  such  preferments,  honours,  and  applauses,  meet  not 
him,  as  are  painfully  gained,  after  long  and  tedious  service 
of  princes,  and  brittle  dependences  of  humorous  favourites, 
ana  supple  compliances  with  all  sorts  of  natures  ?  As  for 
what  he  saith  of  astrology,  (18)  I  do  not  conceive  that  wise 
men  reject  it  so  much  for  being  repugnant  to  divinity 
(which  he  reconcileth  well  enough)  as  for  having  no  BoliJ 
rules  or  ground  in  nature.  To  rely  too  far  upon  that  vain 
art  I  judge  to  be  rather  folly  than  impiety,  unless  in  our 
censure  we  look  to  the  first  origin  of  it,  which  savoureth  of 
the  idolatry  of  those  heathens,  that,  worshipping  the  stars 
and  heavenly  bodies  for  deities,  did  in  a  superstitious  dero- 
tion  attribute  unto  them  the  causality  of  all  effects  beneath 
them.  And  for  aught  I  know,  the  belief  of  solid  orbs  in 
the  heavens,  and  their  regularly-irregukr  motions  sprang 
from  the  same  root.  And  a  like  iaanity  I  should  suspect  in 
chiromancy,  as  well  as  astrology  (especially,  in  particular 
contingent  efiects),  however  our  author,  and  no  less  a  man 
than  Aristotle,  seem  to  attribute  somewhat  more  to  that 
conjectural  art  of  lines. 

T  should  much  doubt  (though  our  author  showeth  himsdf 
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i^...of  another  mind)  (20),  that  Bemardinus  Ochinus®  grew  at 
ijj^the  last  to  be  a  mere  atheist ;  when  after  having  been  first 
,  Jthe  institutor  and ,  patriarch  of  the  Capucine  order  (so 
;  .'violent  was  his  zeal  then,  as  no  former  religions  institution, 
^•'though  never  so  rigorous,  was  strict  enough  for  him)  he 

from  thence  fell  to  be  first  an  heretick,  then  a  Jew,  and  after 
,^.  a  while  became  a  Turk ;  and  at  the  last  wrote  a  furious 
'^  invective  against  those,  whom  he*  called  the  three  grand  im- 
^''  postors  of  the  world,  among  whom  he  ranked  our  Saviour, 
:^.  Christ,  as  well  as  Moses  and  Mahomet.* 
'■'  I  doubt  he  mistakes  in  his  chronology,  or  the  printer 
r  in  the  name,  when  he  maketh  Ptolemy  condemn  the 
.  Alcoran.»(23) 

He  needeth  not  be  so  scrupulous,  as  he  seemeth  to  be,  in 
'  averring  downrightly,  that  God  cannot  do  contradictory 
' '  things  (27)  (though  peradventure  it  is  not  amiss  to  sweeten 
'^"  the  manner  of  the  expression  and  the  sound  of  the  words)  ; 
'^^  for  who  understandeth  the  nature  of  contradiction  will  find 
'^  nonentity  in  one  of  the  terms,  which  of  Q-od  were  impiety 
"•  not  to  deny  peremptorily.  For  he  being  in  his  proper 
"*  nature  self-entity,  all  being  must  immediately  flow  from  him, 
"^  and  aU  not-being  be  totally  excluded  from  that  efflux.  Now 
^*  for  the  recalling  of  time  past,  which  the  angels  posed  Esdras 
^  withal ;  (27)  there  is  no  contradiction  in  that,  as  is  evident 

to  them  tliat  know  the  essence  of  time.     For  it  is  but  put- 

*  This  stoiy  I  have  but  upon  relation,  yet  of  a  veiy  good  hand. 

•  Sir  Kenelm  in  this  passage  implies  that  Browne  attributed  Be 
f     Tribvs  Impostorilma  to  Bemardinus  Ochinus ;  which  is  not  the  case. 

Much  curious  speculation  and  research  (and  perhaps  some  invention) 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  question  of  the  author  of  this  work,  and  even 
of  its  existence:  —  a  condensed  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Barbier'g  Dictmmaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  et  Pseud<ynyme8,  8vo. 
1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  648,  Art.  21612.  See  also  Renourd  Catalogue  de  la 
BihliotMque  d^un  Amateur,  t.  i.  p.  118,  andBayle. — Ed, 

•  /  doubt  he  mistakes,  <fec.]  lliere  is  an  entire  line  omitted  in  the 
surreptitious  edition,  which  Sir  Kenelm  used,  and  which  follows  the 
reading  of  MS.  W.,  "  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of 
Ptolemy,  that  thought  the  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece."  The 
correct  reading  is,  "  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy, 
that  thought  not  his  library  complete  withowt  it  (meaning  without  ihe 
Scripture^,    The  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece,"  &c. — Ed, 
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mighty,  at  the  first  setting  out  of  the  first  mover,  I  conceire, 
to  be  that  divine  providence  and  mercy,  which  (to  iise  our 
author's  own  example)  giveth  a  thriving  genius  to  the  Hol- 
landers, and  the  like :  and  not  any  secret,  invisible,  mystieal 
blessing,  that  falleth  not  under  the  search  or  cognizance  of 
a  prudent  indagation. 

I  must  needs  approve  our  author's  equanimity,  and  I  may 
as  justly  say  his  magnanimity,  in  being  contented  so  cheer- 
fully (as  he  saith)  to  shake  hands  with  the  fading  goods  d 
fortune,  and  be  deprived  of  the  joys  of  her  most  precioiu 
blessings ;  so  that  he  may  in  recompense  possess  in  ample 
measure  the  true  ones  of  the  mind.  (18)  Like  Epictetus, 
that  great  master  of  moral  wisdom  and  piety,  who  taietii 
them  of  high  injustice,  that  repine  at  God's  distributioii  of 
his  blessings,  when  he  putteth  not  into  their  share  of  goods 
such  things  as  they  use  no  industry  or  means  to  purchase. 
For  why  should  that  man,  who  above  all  things  esteemeth 
his  own  freedom,  and  who,  to  enjoy  that,  sequestreth  himself 
from  commerce  with  the  vulgar  of  mankind,  take  it  ill  of  his 
stars,  if  such  preferments,  honours,  and  applauses,  meet  not 
him,  as  are  painfully  gained,  after  long  and  tedious  services 
of  princes,  and  brittle  dependences  of  humorous  favourites, 
and  supple  compliances  with  all  sorts  of  natures  ?  As  for 
what  he  saith  of  astrology,  (18)  I  do  not  conceive  that  wise 
men  reject  it  so  much  for  beiug  repugnant  to  divinity 
(which  he  reconcileth  well  enough)  as  for  having  no  solid 
rules  or  ground  in  nature.  To  rely  too  far  upon  that  vain 
art  I  judge  to  be  rather  folly  than  impiety,  unless  in  our 
censure  we  look  to  the  first  origin  of  it,  which  savoureth  of 
the  idolatry  of  those  heathens,  that,  worshipping  the  stars 
and  heavenly  bodies  for  deities,  did  in  a  superstitious  devo- 
tion attribute  unto  them  the  causality  of  all  effects  beneath 
them.  And  for  aught  I  know,  the  belief  of  solid  orbs  in 
the  heavens,  and  their  regularly-irreguldr  motions  sprang 
from  the  same  root.  And  a  like  inanity  I  should  suspect  in 
chiromancy,  as  well  as  astrology  (especially,  in  paiticukr 
contingent  effects),  however  our  author,  and  no  less  a  maa 
than  Aristotle,  seem  to  attribute  somewhat  more  to  tha^ 
co^ectural  art  of  lines. 

I  should  much  doubt  (though  our  author  showeth  himself 
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of  another  mind)  (20),  that  Bemardinus  Ochiniis^  grew  at 
the  last  to  be  a  mere  atheist ;  when  after  having  been  first 
the  institutor  and ,  patriarch  of  the  Capucine  order  (so 
violent  was  his  zeal  then,  as  no  former  religious  institution, 
though  never  so  rigorous,  was  strict  enough  for  him)  he 
from  thence  fell  to  be  first  an  heretick,  then  a  Jew,  and  after 
a  while  became  a  Turk ;  and  at  the  last  wrote  a  fiirious 
invective  against  those,  whom  he*  called  the  three  grand  im- 
postors of  the  world,  among  whom  he  ranked  our  Saviour, 
Christ,  as  well  as  Moses  and  Mahomet.* 

I  doubt  he  mistakes  in  his  chronology,  or  the  printer 
in  the  name,  when  he  maketh  Ptolemy  condemn  the 
Alcoran.»(23) 

He  needeth  not  be  so  scrupulous,  as  he  seemeth  to  be,  in 
averring  downrightly,  that  God  cannot  do  contradictory- 
things  (27)  (though  peradventure  it  is  not  amiss  to  sweeten 
the  manner  of  the  expression  and  the  sound  of  the  words)  ; 
for  who  understandeth  the  nature  of  contradiction  will  find 
nonentity  in  one  of  the  terms,  which  of  Q-od  were  impiety 
not  to  deny  peremptorily.  For  he  being  in  his  proper 
nature  self-entity,  all  being  must  immediately  flow  from  him, 
and  all  not-being  be  totally  excluded  from  that  efflux.  Now 
for  the  recalling  of  time  past,  which  the  angels  posed  Esdras 
withal ;  (27)  there  is  no  contradiction  in  that,  as  is  evident 
to  them  tliat  know  the  essence  of  time.     For  it  is  but  put- 

*  This  stoiy  I  have  but  upon  relation,  yet  of  a  veiy  good  hand. 

*  Sir  Kenelm  in  this  passage  implies  that  Browne  attributed  Be 
Tribua  Impostoribvs  to  Bemardinus  Ochinus ;  which  is  not  the  case. 
Much  curious  speculation  and  research  (and  perhaps  some  invention) 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  question  of  the  author  of  this  work,  and  even 
of  its  existence:  —  a  condensed  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Barbier's  ZHctuyrmaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  et  Psevdonymes,  8vo. 
1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  648,  Art.  21612.  See  also  Renourd  Catalogue  de  la 
BihUothique  dHun  Amateur,  t.  i.  p.  118,  and  Bayle. — Ed, 

^  I  doubt  he  mistakes,  ^c."]  There  is  an  entire  line  omitted  in  the 
surreptitious  edition,  which  Sir  Kenelm  used,  and  which  follows  the 
reading  of  MS.  W.,  "  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of 
Ptolemy,  that  thought  the  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece."  The 
correct  reading  is,  "  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy, 
that  thought  not  his  library  complete  withowt  it  (meaning  without  ike 
Scripture^.    The  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece,"  &c. — £d. 
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ting  again  all  things  that  had  motion  into  the  same  stat6 
they  were  in,  at  that  moment  unto  which  time  was  to  be 
reduced  back,  and  from  thence  letting  it  travel  on  again  by 
the  same  motions,  and  upon  the  same  wheels  it  rolled  upon 
before.  And  therefore  Q-od  could  do  this  admirable  work, 
though  neither  Esdras,  nor  all  the  power  of  creatures 
together  could  do  it :  and  consequently  it  cannot  in  this  ques- 
tion be  said,  that  he  posed  mortality  with  what  himself  was 
not  able  to  perform.^ 

I  acknowledge  ingenuously,  our  physician's  experience 
hath  the  advantage  of  my  philosophy,  in  knowing  there  are 
witches.  (30)  Tet  I  am  sure  I  have  no  temptation  to  doubt 
of  the  Deity ;  nor  have  any  unsatisfaction  in  believing  there 
are  spirits.  I  do  not  see  such  a  necessary  conjunctLon 
between  them,  as  that  the  supposition  of  the  one  must 
needs  infer  the  other.  Neither  do  I  deny  there  are  witches. 
I  only  reserve  my  assent,  till  I  meet  with  stronger  motives 
to  carry  it.  And  I  confess  I  doubt  as  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  those  magical  rules  he  speaketh  of,  as  also  of 
the  finding  out  of  mysteries  by  the  courteous  revelation  of 
spirits.  (31) 

I  doubt  his  discourse  of  an  universal  spirit  is  but  a  wild 
fancy ;  and  that  in  the  marshaling  of  it,  he  mistaketh  the 
Hermetical  philosophers.  And  surely,  it  is  a  weak  argu- 
ment from  a  common  nature,  that  subsisteth  only  in  our 
understanding  (out  of  which  it  hath  no  being  at  all), (32)  to 
infer,  by  parity,  an  actual  subsistence  of  the  like  in  re^dity 
of  nature ;  of  which  kind  of  miscarriage  in  men's  dis- 
coursings,  I  have  spoken  before.  And,  upon  this  occasion, 
I  do  not  see  how  seasonably  he  falleth  of  a  sudden  from 
natural  speculation,  to  a  moral  contemplation  of  God's 
spirit  working  in  us. (32)  In  which  also  I  would  inquire 
(especially  upon  his  sudden  poetical  rapture),  whether  the 
solidity  of  the  judgment  be  not  outweighed  by  the  airiness 
of  the  fancy.  Assuredly  one  cannot  err  in  taking  this 
author  for  a  very  fine  ingenious  gentleman :  but  for  how 

>  Now  for  ifte  recalling  of  Htm  past,  <fcc.]  See  2  Esdras  iv.  5.  Here 
again.  Sir  Kenelm  has  misunderstood  the  passage  referred  to.  Sir 
l^omas  neither  asserts  that  the  '*  recalling  of  time  "  inyolves  "  a  con- 
tradiction/'— ^northat  God  "posed  mortality  with  what  he  was  not 
able  to  perform."    His  remarks  imply  directly  the  reverse. — £d. 
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deep  a  scholar,  I  leave  unto  them  to  judge,  that  are  abler 
than  I  am. 

If  he  had  applied  himself  with  earnest  study,  and  upon 
right  grounds,  to  search  out  the  nature  of  pure  intellects,  I 
doubt  not  but  his  great  parts  would  have  argued  more  effi- 
caciously, than  he  doth  against  those,  that  between  men  and 
angels  put  only  Porphyry's  difference,  of  mortality  and 
immortality.  (33)  And  he  would  have  dived  further  into  the 
tenor  of  their  intellectual  operations  ;  in  which  there  is  no 
succession,  nor  ratiocinative  discourse  ;  for  in  the  very  first 
instant  of  their  creation,  they  actually  knew  all  that  they 
were  capable  of  knowing,  and  they  are  acquainted  even  with 
all  free  thoughts,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  for  they  see 
them  in  their  causes,  and  they  see  them  all  together  at  one 
instant ;  as  I  have  in  my  fore-mentioned  treatise  proved  at 
large  :  and  I  think  I  have  already  touched  thus  much  once 
before  in  this  letter. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  say  a  great  deal  concerning  light,  by 
his  taking  it  to  be  a  bare  quality.  (33)  Por,  in  physicks,  no 
specidation  is  more  useful,  or  reacheth  further.  But  to  set 
down  such  phenomena  of  it  as  I  have  observed,  and  from 
whence  I  evidently  collect  the  nature  of  it,  were  too  large  a 
theme  for  this  place.  When  your  lordship  pleaseth,  I  shall 
show  you  another  more  orderly  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
wherein  I  have  sufficiently  proved  it  to  be  a  solid  substance 
and  body .2 

In  his  proceeding  to  collect  an  intellectual  world,  and  hi 
his  discoursing  upon  the  place  and  habitation  of  angels  ;(35) 
as  also  in  his  consideration  of  the  activity  of  glorified  eves, 
which  shall  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  whereas  motion  is  required 
to  seeing ;  and  in  his  subtile  speculation  upon  two  bodies, 
placed  in  the  vacuity,  (49)  beyond  the  utmost  all-enclosing 
superficies  of  heaven  (which  impUeth  a  contradiction  in 
nature),  methinks  I  hear  Apelles  crying  out,  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam :  or  rather,  it  putteth  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the 
titles  in  Pantagruel's  library  (which  he  expresseth  himself 
conversant  in),  namely,  QucBstio  suhtilismna,  utrum  chinuera 


*  cmother  more  orderly  diicowrse,  <fcc.]  There  are  several  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  the  TreaJtUe  on  the  natwre  of  Bodies,  4to.  Lond. 
1645.— ^d. 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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in  vacuo  hombinam  possit  comedere  secundas  inientionef; 
with  which  short  note  I  will  leave  these  considerations ;  in 
which  (if  time,  and  other  circumstances  allowed  it)  matter 
would  spring  up  of  excellent  learning. 

When  our  author  •  shall  have  read  Master  White's  Dia- 
logues of  the  World,  he  will  no  longer  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  conclusion  of  faith.  (35)  For 
it  is  there  demonstrated  by  reason. 

Here  the  •thread  of  the  di8Cour8e(36)  inviteth  me  to  say  a 
great  deal  of  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  soul.  But 
it  is  too  tedious  and  too  knotty  a  piece  for  a  letter.  Now  it 
shall  suffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  ex  traduce,  and  yet  hath 
a  strange  kind  of  near  dependence  on  the  body,  which  is,  as 
as  it  were,  God's  instrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thus 
said,  or  rather  tumbled  out,  may  seem  harsh.  Bat  had 
your  lordship  leisure  to  peruse  what  I  have  written  at  full 
upon  this  point,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  plausible 
enough  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  when  he  seemeth  to  impute  in- 
convenience to  long  Hfe,  and  that  length  of  time  doth  rather 
impair  than  improve  us :  (42)  for  surely  if  we  will  follow  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessing; 
were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent 
and  boil  away  the  unquietnesses  and  turbulencies  that  foUow 
our  passions,  and  to  wean  ourselves  gently  from  carnal 
affections,  and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and  willingness, 
like  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  ;  as  I  remember  Plotinus  finely 
discoiu^eth  in  one  of  his  ^neids.  For  when  before  the 
season,  it  is  plucked  off  with  violent  hands,  or  shaken  down 
by  fude  and  boisterous  winds,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an 
indigested  raw  taste  of  the  wood,  and  hath  an  unpleasant 
aigreness  in  its  juice,  that  maketh  it  unfit  for  use,  till  long 
time  hath  mellowed  it.  And  peradventure  it  maybe  so 
backward,  as,  instead  of  ripening,  it  may  grow  rotten  in  the 
very  centre.  In  like  manner,  souls  that  go  out  of  their 
bodies,  with  affections  to  those  objects  they  leave  behind 
them  (which  usually  is  as  long  as  they  can  relish  them),  do 
retain  still,  even  in  their  separation,  a  bias,  and  a  languishing 
towards  them ;  which  is  the  reason  why  such  terrene  souls 
appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries  and  charnel-houses,  (37)  and 
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not  that  moral  one  which  our  author  giveth.*  Por  life, 
which  is  union  with  the  body,  being  that  which  carnal  souls 
have  straitest  affection  to,  and  that  they  are  loathest  to  be 
separated  from ;  their  unquiet  spirit,  which  can  never 
(naturally)  lose  the  impressions  it  had  wrought  in  it  at  the 
time  of  its  driving  out,  lingereth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
consort  of  his.  The  impossibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their 
impotent  desires ;  they  would  fain  be  alive  again, 

•^—  iteramque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora.    Qu8e  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

And  to  this  cause  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the 
strange  effect  which  is  TOquently  seen  in  England,  when,  at 
the  approach  of  the  murderer,  the  slain  body  suddenly 
bleedeth  afresh.  For,  certainly,  the  souls  of  them  that  are 
treacherously  murdered  by  surprise,  used  to  leave  their 
bodies  with  extreme  unwilhngness,  and  with  vehement  in- 
dignation against  them  that  force  them  to  so  unprovided 
and  abhorred  a  passage.  That  soul  then,  to  wreak  its  evil 
talent  against  tne  hated  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  just  and 
desired  revenge  upon  his  head,  would  do  all  it  can  to  mani- 
fest the  author  of  the  fact.  To  speak  it  cannot,  for  in  itself 
it  wanteth  organs  of  voice  ;  and  those  it  is  parted  from  are 
now  grown  too  heavy,  and  are  too  benumbed  for  it  to  give 
motion  unto.  Yet  some  change  it  desireth  to  make  in  the 
body,  which  it  hath  so  vehement  inclinations  to,  and  there- 
fore is  the  aptest  for  it  to  work  upon.  It  must  then  en- 
deavour to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  and  most  fluid 
parts  (and  consequently  the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it. 
This  can  be  notBing  but  the  blood,  which  then,  being 

*  In  like  manner,  ^c]  Alexander  Boss  attacks  our  critick's  specu- 
lations about  terrene  souls,  with  most  qiiaint  arguments.  "If souls," 
quoth  he,  "  after  death  appear,  it  must  be  either  in  their  own,  or  in 
other  bodies ;  for  else  they  must  be  invisible  :  if  in  their  own,  then  they 
must  pass  through  the  grave,  and  enter  into  their  cold  and  inorganioal 
bodies,  and  add  more  strength  to  them  than  ever  they  had,  to  get  out 
from  under  such  a  load  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  if  in  other  bodies,  then 
the  end  of  its  creation  is  overthrown  ;  for  it  was  made  to  inform  its  own 
body,  to  which  only  it  hath  relation,  and  to  no  other  ;  and  so  we  must 
acknowledge  a  Pythagorical  trcmsanimatum.  Such  apparitions  are 
delusions  of  Sata/ih,  and  monkish  tricks,  to  confirm  superstition." — Ed. 
2  H  2 
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in  vacuo  honibinaftt  posnt  eomedere  secundas  inteitHonet; 
with  which  short  note  I  will  leave  these  considerations ;  in 
which  (if  time,  and  other  circumstances  allowed  it)  matter 
would  spring  up  of  excellent  learning. 

When  our  author  .  shall  have  read  Master  White's  Dia- 
logues of  the  World,  he  will  no  longer  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  conclusion  of  faith. (35)  Jot 
it  is  there  demonstrated  by  reason. 

Here  the  thread  of  the  discourse  (36)  inviteth  me  to  say  a 
great  deal  of  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  soul.  But 
it  is  too  tedious  and  too  knotty  a  piece  for  a  letter.  Now  it 
shall  suffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  ex  traduce,  and  jet  hath 
a  strange  kind  of  near  dependence  on  the  body,  which  is,  as 
as  it  were,  Q-od's  instrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thus 
said,  or  rather  tumbled  out,  may  seem  harsh.  Bat  had 
your  lordship  leisure  to  peruse  what  I  have  written  at  M 
upon  this  point,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  plausible 
enough  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  when  he  seemeth  to  impute  in- 
convenience to  long  life,  and  that  length  of  time  doth  rather 
impair  than  improve  us :  (42)  for  surely  if  we  wiU  foUow  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessing; 
were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent 
and  boil  away  the  unquietnesses  and  turbulencies  that  follow 
our  passions,  and  to  wean  ourselves  gently  from  carnal 
affections,  and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and  vnllingness, 
like  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  ;  as  I  remember  Plotinus  finely 
discourseth  in  one  of  his  ^neids.  For  when  before  the 
season,  it  is  plucked  off  with  violent  hands,  or  shaken  down 
by  fade  and  boisterous  vdnds,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an 
indigested  raw  taste  of  the  wood,  and  hath  an  unpleasant 
aigreness  in  its  juice,  that  maketh  it  unfit  for  use,  tiU  long 
time  hath  mellowed  it.  And  peradventure  it  maybe  so 
backward,  as,  instead  of  ripening,  it  may  grow  rotten  in  the 
very  centre.  In  like  manner,  souls  that  go  out  of  their 
bodiefs,  with  affections  to  those  objects  they  leave  behind 
them  (which  usually  is  as  long  as  they  can  relish  them),  do 
retain  still,  even  in  their  separation,  a  bias,  and  a  languishing 
towards  them ;  which  is  the  reason  why  such  terrene  souk 
appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries  and  chamel-houBes9(37)  and 
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xiot  that  moral  one  which  our  author  giveth.*  Por  life, 
^which  is  union  with  the  body,  being  that  which  carnal  souls 
liave  straitest  affection  to,  and  that  they  are  loathest  to  be 
separated  from ;  their  unquiet  spirit,  which  can  never 
(naturally)  lose  the  impressions  it  had  wrought  in  it  at  the 
■fcinie  of  its  driving  out,  lingereth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
consort  of  his.  The  impossibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their 
impotent  desires ;  they  would  fain  be  alive  again, 

^—  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora.    Qu8e  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

And  to  this  cause  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the 
strange  effect  which  is  n^quently  seen  in  England,  when,  at 
the  approach  of  the  murderer,  the  slain  body  suddenly 
bleedeth  afresh.  For,  certainly,  the  souls  of  them  that  are 
treacherously  murdered  by  surprise,  used  to  leave  their 
bodies  with  extreme  unwillingness,  and  with  vehement  in- 
dignation against  them  that  force  them  to  so  unprovided 
and  abhorred  a  passage.  That  soul  then,  to  wreak  its  evil 
talent  against  tne  hated  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  just  and 
desired  revenge  upon  his  head,  would  do  all  it  can  to  mani- 
fest the  author  of  the  fact.  To  speak  it  cannot,  for  in  itself 
it  wanteth  organs  of  voice ;  and  those  it  is  parted  from  are 
now  grown  too  heavy,  and  are  too  benumbed  for  it  to  give 
motion  unto.  Yet  some  change  it  desireth  to  make  in  the 
body,  which  it  hath  so  vehement  inclinations  to,  and  there- 
fore is  the  aptest  for  it  to  work  upon.  It  must  then  en- 
deavour to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  and  most  fluid 
parts  (and  consequently  the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it. 
This  can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which  then,  being 

*  In  like  manner,  dfcc]  Alexander  Boss  attacks  our  critick's  specu- 
lations about  terrene  souls,  with  most  quaint  arguments.  ''If  souls," 
quoth  he,  ''  after  death  appear,  it  must  be  either  in  their  own,  or  in 
other  bodies  ;  for  else  they  must  be  invisible  :  if  in  their  own,  then  they 
must  pass  through  the  grave,  and  enter  into  their  cold  and  inorganioal 
bodies,  and  add  more  strength  to  them  than  ever  they  had,  to  get  out 
from  under  such  a  load  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  if  in  other  bodies,  then 
the  end  of  its  creation  is  overthrown  ;  for  it  was  made  to  inform  its  own 
body,  to  which  only  it  hath  relation,  and  to  no  other ;  and  so  we  must 
acknowledge  a  Pythagoriccd  tramcmimation.  Such  apparitions  are 
delusions  of  Satmh,  and  monkish  tricks,  to  confirm  superstition." — Ed, 
2  H  2 
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in  ifocuo  honibinans  possit  eomedere  teeundas  inienHonef; 
"with  which  short  note  I  will  leave  these  considerations;  in 
which  (if  time,  and  other  circumstances  allowed  it)  matter 
would  spring  up  of  excellent  learning. 

When  our  author  . shall  have  read  Master  White's  Dia- 
logues of  the  World,  he  vnll  no  longer  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  conclusion  of  faith. (35)  For 
it  is  there  demonstrated  by  reason. 

Here  the  thread  of  the  discourse(36)  inviteth  me  to  say  a 
great  deal  of  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  soul.  But 
it  is  too  tedious  and  too  knotty  a  piece  for  a  letter.  Now  it 
shall  suffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  ex  traduce,  and  yet  hath 
a  strange  kind  of  near  dependence  on  the  body,  which  is,  as 
as  it  were,  God's  instrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thus 
said,  or  rather  tumbled  out,  may  seem  harsh.  But  had 
your  lordship  leisure  to  peruse  what  I  have  written  at  full 
upon  this  point,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  plausible 
enough  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  when  he  seemeth  to  impute  in- 
convenience to  long  Hfe,  and  that  length  of  time  doth  rather 
impair  than  improve  us :  (42)  for  surely  if  we  will  follow  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessing; 
were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent 
and  boil  away  the  unquietnesses  and  turbulencies  that  follow 
our  passions,  and  to  wean  ourselves  gently  from  carnal 
affections,  and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and  wiUingness, 
like  ripe  fruit  jfrom  the  tree  ;  as  I  remember  Plotinus  finely 
discourseth  in  one  of  his  JEneids.  For  when  before  the 
season,  it  is  plucked  off  with  violent  hands,  or  shaken  down 
by  fude  and  boisterous  winds,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an 
indigested  raw  taste  of  the  wood,  and  hath  an  unpleasant 
aigreness  in  its  juice,  that  maketh  it  unfit  for  use,  till  long 
time  hath  mellowed  it.  And  peradventure  it  maybe  so 
backward,  as,  instead  of  ripening,  it  may  grow  rotten  in  the 
very  centre.  In  like  manner,  souls  that  go  out  of  their 
bocueis,  with  affections  to  those  objects  they  leave  behind 
them  (which  usually  is  as  long  as  they  can  relish  them),  do 
retain  still,  even  in  their  separation,  a  bias,  and  a  languishing 
towards  them ;  which  is  the  reason  why  such  terrene  souls 
appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries  and  charnel-houses,  (37)  and 
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not  that  moral  one  which  our  author  giveth.^  Por  life, 
vsrhich  is  union  with  the  hody,  being  that  which  carnal  souls 
Baye  straitest  affection  to,  and  that  they  are  loathest  to  be 
separated  from ;  their  unquiet  spirit,  which  can  never 
(naturally)  lose  the  impressions  it  had  wrought  in  it  at  the 
"time  of  its  driving  out,  lingereth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
consort  of  his.  The  impossibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their 
impotent  desires ;  they  would  fain  be  alive  again, 

—  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora.    Qusb  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

And  to  this  cause  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the 
strange  effect  which  is  frequently  seen  in  England,  when,  at 
the  approach  of  the  murderer,  the  slain  body  suddenly 
'bleedeth  afresh.  For,  certainly,  the  souls  of  them  that  are 
treacherously  murdered  by  siu'prise,  used  to  leave  their 
bodies  with  extreme  unwillingness,  and  with  vehement  in- 
dignation against  them  that  force  them  to  so  unprovided 
and  abhorred  a  passage.  That  soul  then,  to  wreak  its  evil 
talent  against  the  hated  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  just  and 
desired  revenge  upon  his  head,  would  do  all  it  can  to  mani- 
fest the  author  of  the  fact.  To  speak  it  cannot,  for  in  itself 
it  wanteth  organs  of  voice ;  and  those  it  is  parted  from  are 
now  grown  too  heavy,  and  are  too  benumbed  for  it  to  give 
motion  unto.  Yet  some  change  it  desireth  to  make  in  the 
body,  which  it  hath  so  vehement  inclinations  to,  and  there- 
fore is  the  aptest  for  it  to  work  upon.  It  must  then  en- 
deavour to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  and  most  fluid 
parts  (and  consequently  the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it. 
This  can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which  then,  being 

*  In  like  maimer,  <kc.]  Alexander  Boss  attacks  our  critick's  specu- 
lations about  terrene  souls,  with  most  quaint  arguments.  ''If souls/' 
quoth  he,  "  after  death  appear,  it  must  be  either  in  their  own,  or  in 
other  bodies ;  for  else  they  must  be  invisible  :  if  in  their  own,  then  they 
must  pass  through  the  grave,  and  enter  into  their  cold  and  inorganioal 
bodies,  and  add  more  strength  to  them  than  ever  they  had,  to  get  out 
from  under  such  a  load  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  if  in  other  bodies,  then 
the  end  of  its  creation  is  overthrown  ;  for  it  was  made  to  inform  its  own 
body,  to  which  only  it  hath  relation,  and  to  no  other  ;  and  so  we  must 
acknowledge  a  Pythagorical  trcmscmimation.  Such  apparitions  are 
delusions  of  Satcvn,  and  monJcish  tricks,  to  confinn  superstition." — Ed. 
2  H  2 
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yiolently  moTed,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  where 
it  findeth  issues.^ 

Our  author  cannot  believe,  that  the  world  will  perish  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  own  principles.  (45)  But  Master  White  hath 
demonstrated  the  end  oi  it  upon  natural  reason.  And 
though  the  precise  time  for  that  general  destruction  he  in- 
scrutable; yet  he  learnedly  showeth  an  ingenious  rule, 
whereby  to  measure  in  some  sort  the  duration  of  it,  without 
being  branded  (as  our  author  threateneth)  with  conyincible 
and  statute-madness,(46)  or  with  impiety.  And  whereas  he 
will  have  the  work  of  this  last  great  day  (the  summer-up  of 
all  past  days)  to  impl^  annihilation,  (45)  and  thereupon  in- 
teresteth  God  only  in  it :  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  him, 
namely  in  this  point ;  and  to  affirm,  that  the  letting  loose 
then  of  the  activest  element,  to  destroy  this  face  of  the 
world,  will  but  beget  a  change  in  it ;  and  that  no  annihila- 
tion can  proceed  from  G-od  Almighty :  for  his  essence  being 
(as  I  said  before)  self-existence,  it  is  more  impossible  that 
not-being  should  flow  from  him,  than  that  cold  should  flow 
immediately  from  fire,  or  darkness  from  the  actual  presence 
of  light. 

I  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  where  he  balanceth  life 
and  death  against  one  another,  and  considereth  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  become  a 
pure  spirit  within  one  instant,  (38)  and  what  followeth  of 

^  And  to  this  cause,  dec."]  Here  again  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
Alexander  Boss.  Far  firom  questioning  the  fact,  he  only  finds  &Tilt 
with  Sir  Kenebn's  mode  of  accounting  for  it : — viz.  that  the  bleeding  of 
a  slain  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  is  caused  by  the  wod. 
**  But  this  cannot  be/'  says  Boss,  "  for  the  soul,  when  it  is  in  the  body, 
cannot  make  it  bleed  when  it  would  ;  if  it  could,  we  should  not  need 
chirurgeons  to  phlebotomise  and  scarify  us  :  much  less  then  can  it,  being 
separated  from  the  body.  If  any  such  bleeding  be,  as  I  believe  that 
sometimes  there  hath  been,  and  may  be  so  again,  I  think  it  the  effect 
rather  of  a  miracle,  to  manifest  the  murderer,  than  any  natural  cause: 
for  T  have  read,  that  a  man's  arm,  which  was  kept  two  years,  did,  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer,  drop  with  blood  ;  which  could  not  be 
naturiuly,  seeing  it  could  not  but  be  withered  and  dry  after  so  long 
time,  x  et  I  deny  not  but,  before  the  body  be  cold,  or  the  spirits  quite 
gone,  it  may  bleed ;  some  impressions  of  revenge  and  anger  being  left 
in  the  spirits  remaining,  which  may  move  the  blood  ;  but  the  safest 
•»•«  ia  f  ^  attribute  such  idotions  of  the  blood  to  the  prayers  of  these 
^he  altar,  saying,  Qwmaque,  Dominef" — £d. 
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this  strong  thought,  is  extreme  handsomely  said,  and  argueth 
very  gallant  and  generous  resolutions  in  £im. 

To  exemplify  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  needeth  not 
liave  recourse  to  the  philosopher's  stone. (39)  His  own  store 
fumisheth  him  with  a  most  pregnant  one  of  reviving  a 
plant  (the  same  numerical  plant)  out  of  its  own  ashes.  (48) 
!But,  imder  his  favour,  I  believe  his  experiment  will  fail,  if, 
under  the  notion  of  the  same,  he  comprehendeth  all  the 
accidents  that  first  accompanied  that  plant ;  for,  since  in  the 
ashes  there  remaineth  only  the  fixed  salt,  I  am  very  con- 
fident, that  all  the  colour,  and  much  of  the  odour  and  taste 
of  it,  is  flown  away  with  the  volatile  salt. 

What  should  I  say  of  his  making  so  particular  a  narration 
of  personal  things,  and  private  thoughts  of  his  own  ? — the 
knowledge  whereof  cannot  much  conduce  to  any  man's 
betterment ;  which  I  i^ake  account  is  the  chief  end  of  his 
writing  this  discourse.  As  where  he  speaketh  of  the 
soundness  of  his  body,  of  the  course  of  his  diet,  of  the 
coolness  of  his  blood  at  the  summer-solstice  of  his  age,  of 
his  neglect  of  an  epitaph ;'  how  long  he  hath  lived,  or  may 
live ;  what  popes,  emperors,  kings,  grand  signiors,  he  hath 
been  contemporaiy  unto,  and  the  like :  (41)  would  it  not 
be  thought  that  he  hath  a  special  good  opinion  of  himself 
(and  indeed  he  hath  reason),  when  he  maketh  such  great 
princes  the  land-marks  in  the  chronology  of  himself? 
Surely  if  he  were  to  write  by  retaO.  the  particulars  of  his 
own  story  and  life,  it  would  be  a  notable  romance,  since  he 
telleth  us  in  one  total  sum,  it  is  a  continued  miracle  of  thirty 
years.^  Though  he  creepeth  gently  upon  us  at  the  first,  yet 
he  groweth  a  giant,  an  Atlas  (to  use  his  own  expr^ssion) 
at  the  last.  But  I  will  not  censure  him,  as  he  that  made 
uotes  upon  Balsac's  Letters,  and  was  angry  with  him  for 
yexing  his  readers  with  stories  of  his  colicks,  and  voiding  of 
gravel.  I  leave  this  kind  of  his  expressions,  without  looking 
further  into  them.  ' 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  I  shall  take  occasion, — from 
our  author's  setting  so  main  a  difierence  between  moral 
honesty  and  virtue,*  or  being  virtuous  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  out  of  an  inbred  loyalty  to  virtue,(47)  and  on  the 

«  Partii.  sect.  2. 
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in  ifocuo  homhinans  possit  eamedere  tecwndcu  intentiones; 
"with  which  short  note  I  will  leave  these  considerations ;  in 
which  (if  time,  and  other  circumstances  allowed  it)  matter 
would  spring  up  of  excellent  learning. 

When  our  author  -shaU  have  read  Master  White's  Dia- 
logues of  the  World,  he  will  no  longer  he  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  conclusion  of  faith. (35)  For 
it  is  there  demonstrated  by  reason. 

Here  the  thread  of  the  discourse  (36)  inviteth  me  to  say  a 
great  deal  of  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  soul.  But 
it  is  too  tedious  and  too  knotty  a  piece  for  a  letter.  Now  it 
shall  suffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  ex  traduce,  and  yet  hath 
a  strange  kind  of  near  dependence  on  the  body,  which  is,  as 
as  it  were,  G-od's  instrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thus 
said,  or  rather  tumbled  out,  may  seem  harsh.  But  had 
your  lordship  leisure  to  peruse  what  I  have  written  at  full 
upon  this  point,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  plausible 
enough  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  when  he  seemeth  to  impute  in- 
convenience to  long  life,  and  that  length  of  time  doth  rather 
impair  than  improve  us :  (42)  for  surely  if  we  will  follow  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessiug ; 
were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent 
and  boil  away  the  unquietnesses  and  turbulencies  that  follow 
our  passions,  and  to  wean  ourselves  gently  from  carnal 
affections,  and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and  willingness, 
like  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  ;  as  I  remember  Plotinus  finely 
discourseth  in  one  of  his  JEneids.  For  when  before  the 
season,  it  is  plucked  off  with  violent  hands,  or  shaken  down 
by  fude  and  boisterous  winds,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an 
indigested  raw  taste  of  the  wood,  and  hath  an  unpleasant 
aigreness  in  its  juice,  that  maketh  it  unfit  for  use,  till  long 
time  hath  mellowed  it.  And  perfidventure  it  maybe  so 
backward,  as,  instead  of  ripening,  it  may  grow  rotten  in  the 
very  centre.  In  like  manner,  souls  that  go  out  of  their 
bodies,  with  affections  to  those  objects  they  leave  behind 
them  (which  usually  is  as  long  as  they  can  relish  them),  do 
retain  still,  even  in  their  separation,  a  bias,  and  a  languishing 
towards  them ;  which  is  the  reason  why  such  terrene  souls 
appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries  and  charnel-houses,  (37)  and 
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not  that  moral  one  which  our  author  giveth.^  Por  life, 
which  is  union  with  the  body,  being  that  which  carnal  souls 
have  straitest  affection  to,  and  that  they  are  loathest  to  be 
separated  from ;  their  unquiet  spirit,  which  can  never 
(naturally)  lose  the  impressions  it  had  wrought  in  it  at  the 
time  of  its  driving  out,  lingereth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
consort  of  his.  The  impossibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their 
impotent  desires ;  they  would  fain  be  alive  again, 

—  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora.    Quae  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cupido  t 

And  to  this  cause  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the 
strange  effect  which  is  frequently  seen  in  England,  when,  at 
the  approach  of  the  murderer,  the  slain  body  suddenly 
bleedeth  afresh.  For,  certainly,  the  souls  of  them  that  are 
treacherously  murdered  by  surprise,  used  to  leave  their 
bodies  with  extreme  unwillingness,  and  with  vehement  in- 
dignation against  them  that  force  them  to  so  unprovided 
and  abhorred  a  passage.  That  soul  then,  to  wreak  its  evil 
talent  against  the  hated  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  just  and 
desired  revenge  upon  his  head,  would  do  all  it  can  to  mani- 
fest the  author  of  the  fact.  To  speak  it  cannot,  for  in  itself 
it  wanteth  organs  of  voice  ;  and  those  it  is  parted  from  are 
BOW  grown  too  heavy,  and  are  too  benumbed  for  it  to  give 
motion  unto.  Yet  some  change  it  desireth  to  make  in  the 
body,  which  it  hath  so  vehement  inclinations  to,  and  there- 
fore is  the  aptest  for  it  to  work  upon.  It  must  then  en- 
deavour to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  and  most  fluid 
parts  (and  consequently  the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it. 
This  can  be  notbing  but  the  blood,  which  then,  being 

*  In  like  manner,  dkc]  Alexander  Boss  attacks  our  critick's  specu- 
lations about  terrene  souls,  with  most  quaint  arguments.  ''If souls/' 
quoth  he,  ''  after  death  appear,  it  must  be  either  in  their  own,  or  in 
other  bodies ;  for  else  they  must  be  invisible  :  if  in  their  own,  then  they 
must  pass  through  the  grave,  and  enter  into  their  cold  and  inorganioal 
bodies,  and  add  more  strength  to  them  than  ever  they  had,  to  get  out 
from  under  such  a  load  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  if  in  other  bodies,  then 
the  end  of  its  creation  is  overthrown  ;  for  it  was  made  to  inform  its  own 
body,  to  which  only  it  hath  relation,  and  to  no  other  ;  and  so  we  must 
acknowledge  a  Pythagorical  transomimation.  Such  apparitions  are 
delusions  of  Satwn,  and  monkiah  tricks,  to  confirm  superstition." — Ed. 
2  H  2 
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violently  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  where 
it  findeth  issues.^ 

Our  author  cannot  believe,  that  the  world  will  perish  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  own  principles.  (46)  But  Master  White  hath 
demonstrated  the  end  or  it  upon  natural  reason.  And 
though  the  precise  time  for  that  general  destruction  be  in- 
scrutable; yet  he  learnedly  showeth  an  ingenious  role, 
whereby  to  measure  in  some  sort  the  duration  of  it,  without 
being  branded  (as  our  author  threateneth)  with  convincible 
and  statute-madness, (46)  or  with  impiety.  And  whereas  he 
will  have  the  work  of  this  last  great  day  (the  summer-up  of 
all  past  days)  to  imply  annihilation,  (45)  and  thereupon  in- 
teresteth  God  only  in  it :  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  him, 
namely  in  this  point ;  and  to  affirm,  that  the  letting  loose 
then  of  the  activest  element,  to  destroy  this  face  of  the 
world,  will  but  beget  a  change  in  it ;  and  that  no  annihUa- 
tion  can  proceed  from  God  Almighty :  for  his  essence  being 
(as  I  said  before)  self-existence,  it  is  more  impossible  that 
not-being  should  flow  from  him,  than  that  cold  should  flow 
immediately  from  fire,  or  darkness  from  the  actual  presence 
of  light. 

I  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  where  he  baianceth  life 
and  death  against  one  another,  and  considereth  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  become  a 
pure  spirit  within  one  instant,  (38)  and  what  foUoweth  of 

^  And  to  this  came,  dec."]  Here  again  we  cannot  refrain  firom  inserting 
Alexander  Boss.  Far  from  questioning  the  &ct,  he  only  finds  &ult 
with  Sir  Kenebn's  mode  of  accounting  for  it  :^yiz.  that  the  bleeding  of 
a  slain  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  is  cay>8ed  by  the  tovl. 
"  But  this  cannot  be/'  says  Eoss,  "  for  the  soul,  when  it  is  in  the  body, 
cannot  make  it  bleed  when  it  would  ;  if  it  could,  we  should  not  need 
chirv/rgeons  to  phlebotomise  and  scarify  us  :  much  less  then  can  it,  being 
separated  from  the  body.  If  any  such  bleeding  be,  as  I  believe  that 
sometimes  there  hath  been,  and  may  be  so  again,  I  think  it  the  effect 
rather  of  a  miracle,  to  manifest  the  murderer,  than  any  natural  cause : 
for  T  have  read,  that  a  man's  arm,  which  was  kept  two  years,  did,  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer,  drop  with  blood  ;  which  could  not  be 
naturaUy,  seeing  it  could  not  but  be  withered  and  dry  after  so  long 
time.  Yet  I  deny  not  but,  before  the  body  be  cold,  or  the  spirits  quite 
gone,  it  may  bleed ;  some  impressions  of  revenge  and  anger  being  left 
in  the  spirits  remaining,  which  may  move  the  blood  ;  but  the  safest 
way  is,  to  attribute  such  idotions  of  the  blood  to  the  prayers  of  these 
toids  under  the  altar,  saying,  Qaouaque,  Bomvnef" — Ed, 
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this  strong  thougbt,  is  extreme  handsomely  said,  and  argueth 
very  gallant  and  generous  resolutions  in  him. 

To  exemplify  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  needeth  not 
have  recourse  to  the  philosopher's  stone.  (39)  His  own  store 
fumisheth  him  with  a  most  pregnant  one  of  reviving  a 
plant  (the  same  numerical  plant)  out  of  its  own  ashes.  (48) 
But,  under  his  favour,  I  believe  his  experiment  will  fail,  if, 
under  the  notion  of  the  same,  he  comprehendeth  all  the 
accidents  that  first  accompanied  that  plant ;  for,  since  in  the 
ashes  there  remaineth  only  the  fixed  salt,  I  am  very  con- 
fident, that  aU  the  colour,  and  much  of  the  odour  and  taste 
of  it,  is  flown  away  with  the  volatile  salt. 

What  should  I  say  of  his  making  so  particular  a  narration 
of  personal  things,  and  private  thoughts  of  his  own  ? — the 
knowledge  whereof  cannot  much  conduce  to  any  man's 
betterment ;  which  I  i^ake  account  is  the  chief  end  of  his 
w^riting  this  discourse.  As  where  he  speaketh  of  the 
soundness  of  his  body,  of  the  course  of  his  diet,  of  the 
coolness  of  his  blood  at  the  summer-solstice  of  his  age,  of 
his  neglect  of  an  epitaph  ;*  how  long  he  hath  lived,  or  may 
live ;  what  popes,  emperors,  kings,  grand  signiors,  he  hath 
been  contemporary  unto,  and  the  like :  (41)  would  it  not 
be  thought  that  he  hath  a  special  good  opinion  of  himself 
(and  indeed  he  hath  reason),  when  he  maketh  such  great 
princes  the  land-marks  in  the  chronology  of  himself? 
Surely  if  he  were  to  write  by  retail  the  particulars  of  his 
ovsrn  story  and  life,  it  would  be  a  notable  romance,  since  he 
telleth  us  in  one  total  sum,  it  is  a  continued  miracle  of  thirty 
y ears.^  Though  he  creepeth  gently  upon  us  at  the  first,  yet 
he  groweth  a  giant,  an  Atlas  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
at  the  last.  But  I  will  not  censure  him,  as  he  that  made 
notes  upon  Balsac's  Letters,  and  was  angry  with  him  for 
vexing  his  readers  with  stories  of  his  colicks,  and  voiding  of 
gravel.  I  leave  this  kind  of  his  expressions,  without  looking 
farther  into  them.  ' 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  I  shall  take  occasion, — fi'om 
our  author's  setting  so  main  a  difierence  between  moral 
honesty  and  virtue,*  or  being  virtuous  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  out  of  an  inbred  loyalty  to  virtue,(47)  and  on  the 

«  Part  ii.  sect.  2. 
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ness  and  nobleness  of  their  nature,  do  patronize  arts  sic 
learned  men,  to  impute  their  so  doing  to  vanity  of  desiris? 
praise,  or  to  fear  of  reproach.  « 

But  let  these  pass:  I  will  not  engage  any  that  me 
befriend  him,  in  a  quarrel  against  him.  But  I  may  safelf 
produce  Epictetus  to  contradict  him,  when  he  lettethiis 
Kindness  engulf  him  in  deep  afflictions  for  a  friend  :  for  k 
will  not  allow  his  wise  man  to  have  an  inward  relenting,  i 
troubled  feeling,  or  compassion  of  another's  misfortunes. 
That  disordereth  the  one,  without  any  good  to  the  otbe:. 
Let  him  afford  all  the  assistances  and  relievings  in  his  power, 
but  without  intermingling  himself  in  the  other's  woe ;  as 
angels,  that  do  us  g^>d,  but  have  no  passion  for  us.  Eut 
this  gentleman's  kindiiess  goeth  yet  further:  (5)  he  comparetii 
his  love  of  a  fiiend  to  his  love  of  God ;  the  union  of  mends' 
souls  by  affection,  to  the  union  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  to  the  hvpostatical  imion  of  two  natures  in  one 
Christ,  by  the  Word's  incarnation.  Most  certainly  he  ex- 
presseth  himself  to  be  a  right  good-natured  man.  But  if 
St.  Augustine  retracted  so  severely  his  pathetical  expressions 
for  the  death  of  his  friend,  saying  they  savoured  more  of 
the  rhetorical  declamations  of  a  young  orator,  than  of  the 
grave  confession  of  a  devout  Christian  (or  somewhat  to  that 
purpose),  what  censure  upon  himself  may  we  expect  of  our 
physician,  if  ever  he  make  any  retractation  of  this  discourse 
concerning  his  religion. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  him,  that  after  so  much  time 
spent,  and  so  many  places  visited  in  a  curious  search,  hj 
travelling  after  the  acquisition  of  so  many  languages ;  afber 
the  wading  so  deep  in  sciences,  as  appeareth  by  the  ample 
inventory  and  particular  he  maketh  of  himself:  the  result  of 
all  this  should  be  to  profess   ingenuously  he  had  studied 
enough,  only  to  become  a  sceptick ;  and  that  having  run 
through  all  sorts  of  learning,  he  could  find  rest  and  satis- 
faction in  none. (8)     This,  I  confess,  is  the  unlucky  fate  of 
those  that  light  upon  wrong  principles.     But  Master  White 
teacheth  us,  how  the  theorems  and  demonstrations  of  physicks 
may  be  linked  and  chained  together,  as  strongly,  and  as 
continuedly,  as  they  are  in  the  mathematicks,  if  men  would 
but  apply  themselves  to  a  right  method  of  study.     And  I 
do  not  find  that  Solomon  complained  of  ignorance  in  the 
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lieight  of  knowledge(8)  (as  this  eentleman  saith) ;  but  only, 
that  after  lie  hath  rather  acknowledged  himself  ignorant  of 
nothing,  but  that  he  understood  the  natures  of  all  plants, 
rrom  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  ways  and  paths  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  he  exclaimeth, 
tliat  all  this  is  but  toil  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  therefore 
adviseth  men  to  change  human  studies  into  divine  con- 
templations and  affections. 

I  cannot  agree  to  his  resolution  of  shutting  his  books,  and 
giving  over  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  resigning  himself 
up  to  ignorance,  upon  the    reason   that  moveth  him;  as 
though  it  were  extreme  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the 
pursuit  of  that,  which  by  attending  but  a  little  longer  (till 
death  hath  closed  the  eyes  of  our  body,  to  open  those  of  our 
soul),  we  shall  gain  with  ease,  we  shall  enjoy  by  infusion, 
and  as  an  accessory  of  our  glorification.  (8)     It  is  true,  as 
soon  as  death  hath  played  the  midwife  to  our  second  birth, 
our  soul  shall  then  see  aU  truths  more  freely,  than  our 
corporal  eyes  at  our  first  birth  see  all  bodies  and  colours,  by 
the  natural  power-  of  it,  as  I  have  touched  already,  and  not 
only  upon  the  grounds  our  author  giveth.    Yet  far  be  it  from 
us,  to  think  that  time,  lost,  which  in  the  mean  season  we 
shall  laboriously  employ,  to  warm  ourselves  with  blowing  a 
few  Httle  sparks  of  that  glorious  fire,  which  we  shall  after- 
wards in  one  instant  leap  into  the  middle  of,  without  danger 
of  scorching.     And  that  for  two  important  reasons  (besides 
several  others,  too  long  to  mention  here)  ;  the  one,  for  the 
great  advantage  we  have  by  learning  in  this  life ;  the  other, 
for  the  huge  contentment  that  the  acquisition  of  it  here 
(which  implieth  a  strong  affection  to  it)  will  be  unto  us  in 
the  next  life.     The  want  of  knowledge  in  our  first  mother 
(which  exposed  her  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the  serpent's 
cunning)  was  the  root  of  all  our  ensuing  misery  ana  woe. 
It  is  as  true  (which  we  are  taught  by  irrefragable  authority) 
that  omnia  peccans  ignorat :  and  the  well-head  of  aU  the 
calamities  and  mischiefs  in  all  the  world  consisteth  of  the 
troubled  and  bitter  waters  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  rashness ; 
to  cure  which,  the  only  remedy  and  antidote  is  the  salt  of 
true  learning,  the  bitter  wood  of  study,  painful  meditation, 
and  orderly  consideration.    I  do  not  mean  such  study,  as 
armeth  wrangling  champions  for  clamorous  schools,  where 
VOL.  n.  2  I 
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the  ability  of  subtile  disputing  to  and  firo,  is  more  prized 
than  the  retrieving  of  truth ;  but  such  as  filleth  the  mind 
with  solid  and  useful  notions,  and  doth  not  endanger  the 
swelling  it  up  with  windy  vanities.  Besides,  the  sweetest 
companion  and  entertainment  of  a  well-tempered  mind  is 
to  converse  familiarly  with  the  naked  and  bewitclusg 
beauties  of  those  mistresses,  those  verities  and  scienoes, 
which  by  fair  courting  of  them,  they  gain  and  enjoy ;  and 
every  day  bring  new  fresh  ones  to  their  seraglio,  where  the 
ancientest  never  grow  old  or  stale.  Is  there  anything  so 
pleasing  or  so  profitable  as  this  P 

^Nil  daldus  est,  bene  qitani  mimita  teneie 

Edita  doctrina  aapientum  templa  serena  ; 
Despicere  unde  queas  alioSy  paasimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  pala&teis  qu»rere  vitse. 

But  now,  if  we  consider  the  advantage  we  shall  have  m 
the  other  life  by  our  affection  to  sciences,  and  conversation 
with  them  in  this,  it  is  wonderful  great.  Indeed  that  affec- 
tion is  80  necessary,  as  without  it  we  shall  enjoy  little 
contentment  in  all  the  knowledge  we  shall  then  be  replenished 
with :  for  every  one's  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  a  good  is 
to  be  measured  by  his  precedent  desire  of  that  good,  and  by  the 
equality  of  the  taste  and  relish  of  him  that  feedeth  upon  it. 
We  should  therefore  prepare  and  make  our  taste  before- 
hand by  assuefaction  imto,  and  bv  often  relishing  what  wc 
shall  then  be  nourished  with.  That  Endishman  that  can 
drink  nothing  but  beer  or  ale,  would  be  ill  bestead,  were  he 
to  go  into  Spain  or  Italy,  where  nothing  but  wine  groweth  : 
whereas  a  well  experienced  govnfire^  that  can  criticise  upon 
the  several  tastes  of  liquors,  would  think  his  palate  in  Para- 
dise, among  those  delicious  nectars  (to  use  Aretine's  phrase 
upon  his  eating  of  a  lamprey).  Who  was  ever  delighted 
with  tobacco  the  first  time  he  took  it  P  and  who  could  wil- 
lingly be  without  it,  after  he  was  awhile  habituated  to  the 
use  of  it  P  How  many  examples  are  there  daily  of  young 
men  that  marrying  upon  their  father's  command,  not  through 
precedent  affections  of  their  own,  have  little  comfort  in  * 
worthy  and  handsome  wives,  that  others  would  passionat^ 
affect.  Archimedes  lost  his  life,  for  being  so  ravished  yrm 
the  delight  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  he  could 
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not  of  a  sudden  recall  his  ecstasied  spirits  to  attend 
the  rude  soldier's  summons :  but  instead  of  him,  whose 
mind  had  been  always  fed  with  such  subtile  diet, 
how  many  plain  country-gentlemen  doth  your  lord- 
ship and  I  know,  that  rate  tiie  knowledge  of  their 
husbandry  at  a  much  higher  pitch;  and  are  extremely 
delighted  by  conversing  with  that ;  whereas  the  other  would 
be  most  tedious  and  importune  to  them  ?  "We  may  then 
safely  conclude,  that  if  we  will  joy  in  the  knowledge  we  shall 
have  after  death,  we  must  in  our  lifetime  'raise'within  ouiv 
selves  earnest  affections  to  it,  and  desires  of  it,  which  cannot 
be  barren  ones ;  but  will  press  upon  us  to  gain  some  know- 
ledge by  way  of  advance  here ;  and  the  more  we  attain  unto, 
the  more  we  shall  be  in  love  with  what  remaineth  behind. 
To  this  reason  then  adding  the  other,  how  knowledge  is  the 
surest  prop  and  guide  of  our  present  life ;  and  how  it  per- 
fecteth  a  man  in  that  which  constituteth  him  a  man,  his 
reason ;  and  how  it  enableth  him  to  tread  boldly,  steadily, 
constantly,  and  knowingly,  in  all  his  ways :  and  I  am  con- 
fident, all  men  that  shall  hear  the  case  thus  debated,  will 
join  with  me  in  making  it  a  suit  to  our  physician,  that  he 
will  keep  his  books  open,  and  continue  that  progress  he  hath 
so  happily  begun. 

But  I  believe  your  lordship  will  scarcely  join  with  him  in 
his  wish,  that  we  might  procreate  and  beget  childr^a  with- 
out the  help  of  women,  or  without  any  conjunction  or  com- 
merce with  that  sweet  and  bewitching  sex.  (9)  Plato  taxeth 
his  fellow  philosopher  (though  otherwise  a  learned  and  brave 
man)  for  not  sacnficing  to  the  Graces,  those  gentle  female 
goddesses.  What  thinketh  your  lordship  of  our  physician's 
bitter  censure  of  that  action,  which  Mahomet  ma^eth  the 
essence  of  his  paradise  ?  Indeed,  besides  those  his  unkind- 
nesses,  or  rather  frowardnesses,  at  that  tender-hearted  sex 
(which  must  needs  take  it  ill  at  his  hands),  methinketh  he 
setteth  marriage  at  too  low  a  rate,  which  is  assuredly  the 
highest  and  divinest  link  of  humane  society.  And  where  he 
speaketh  of  Cupid,  and  of  beauty,  it  is  in  such  a  praise,  as 
putteth  me  in  mind  of  the  learned  Greek  reader  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  courting  of  his  mistress  out  of  Stephens  his 
Thesaurus. 

My  next  observation  upon  hb  discourse  draweth  me  to 
2  I  2 
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a  logical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  an  exact  sjUo- 
gism :  which  kind  of  reflection,  though  it  use  to  open  the 
door  in  the  course  of  learning  and  study ;  yet  it  wQl  near 
shut  it  in  my  discourse,  which  my  following  the  thread  tkt 
my  author  spinneth,  assigneth  to  this  place.  If  he  had  wel 
and  thoroughly  considered  all  that  is  required  to  that  strict 
way  of  managing  our  reason,  he  would  not  have  censured 
Anstotle  for  condemning  the  fourth  figiure,  out  of  no  other 
motive,  but  because  it  was  not  consonant  to  his  own  prm- 
ciples ;  (9)  that  it  would  not  fit  with  the  foundations  himself 
had  laid ;  though  it  do  with  reason  (saith  he)  and  be  con- 
sonant to  that,  which  indeed  it  doth  not,  at  aU  times,  and 
in  all  circumstances.  In  a  perfect  syllogism,  the  predicate 
must  be  identified  with  the  subject,  and  each  extreme  with 
the  middle  term,  and  so,  consequently,  all  three  with  one 
another.  But  in  Galen's  fourth  figure,  the  case  may  so  M 
out,  as  these  rules  will  not  be  current  there. 

As  for  the  good  and  excellency  that  he  considereth  in 
the  worst  things,  and  how  £ar  &om  solitude  any  man  is  in 
a  wilderness  ;  (10)  these  are  (in  his  discourse)  but  equivocal 
considerations  of  good,  and  of  loneliness.  Nor  are  they 
any  ways  pertinent  to  the  morality  of  that  part,  where  he 
treateth  of  them. 

I  have  much  ado  to  believe,  what  he  speaketh  confi- 
dently, (11)  that  he  is  more  beholding  to  Morpheus,  for 
learned  and  rational,  as  well  as  pleasing,  dreams,  than  to 
Mercury  for  smart  and  facetious  conceptions ;  whom  Saturn 
(it  seemeth  by  his  relation)  hath  looked  asquint  upon  in  his 
geniture. 

In  his, concluding  prayer, (14)  wherein  he  summeth  up  all 
he  wisheth,  methinketh  his  arrow  is  not  winged  with  that 
fire,  which  I  should  have  expected  from  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion:  for  it  is  not  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  the  bridling 
up  of  one's  affections,  that  expresseth  the  highest  delight- 
fulness  and  happiest  state  of  a  perfect  Chnstian.  It  is 
love  only  that  can  give  us  heaven  upon  earth,  as  weU  as  in 
heaven ;  and  bringeth  us  thither  too :  so  that  the  Tuscan 
Virgil  had  reason  to  say,  .^ 

In  alte  dolc^zze 
Kon  si  puo  gioir,  se  non  amando. 
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And  tliis  love  must  be  employed  upon  the  noblest  and 
liigbest  object,  not  terminated  in  our  fi^ends.  But  of  this 
transcendent  and  divine  part  of  charity,  that  looketh 
directly  and  immediately  upon  God  himself;  and  that  is 
the  intrinsical  form,  the  utmost  perfection,  the  scope  and 
£nal  period  of  true  religion  (tms  gentleman's  intended 
theme,  as  I  conceive),  I  have  no  occasion  to  speak  any 
thing,  since  my  author  doth  but  transiently  mention  it;  and 
that  too,  in  such  a  phrase  as  ordinary  catechisms  speak  of  it 
to  vulgar  capacities. 

Thus,  my  lord,  having  run  through  the  book  (Grod  knows 
Low  slightly,  upon  so  great  a  sudden)  which  your  lordship 
commanded  me  to  give  you  an  account  of,  there  remaineth 
yet  a  weightier  task  upon  me  to  perform ;  which  is,  to 
excuse  myself  of  presumption  for  daring  to  consider  any 
moles  in  that  face,  which  you  had  marked  for  a  beauty. 
But  who  shall  well  consider  my  manner  of  proceeding  in 
these  remarks,  will  free  me  from  that  censure.  I  offer. not 
at  judging  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  this  discourse : 
those  are  fit  inquiries  for  your  lordship's  court  of  highest 
appeal :  in  my  inferior  one,  I  meddle  only  with  little  knotty 
pieces  of  particular  sciences  {MatiruB  apis  instar,  operosa 
parvus  carmina  Jingo)  ^  in  which  it  were  peradventure  a  fault 
for  your  lordship  to  be  too  well  versed ;  your  employments 
are  of  a  higher  and  nobler  strain,  and  that  concerns  the 
v^elfare  of  milh'ons  of  men :  .^.  ^ 

Til  regere  imperio  populos  (Sackville)  memento 
(Hse  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacisque  imponere  morem. 

Such  little  studies  as  these  belong  only  to  those  persons 
that  are  low  in  the  rank  they  hold  in  tne  commonwealth, 
low  in  their  conceptions,  ana  low  in  a  languishing  and 
rusting  leisure,  such  an  one  as  Virgil  calleth  igndbile  otmmy 
and  such  an  one  as  I  am  now  duUed  withal.  If  Alexander 
or  Caesar  shoidd  have  commended  a  tract  of  land,  as  fit  to 
fight  a  battle  in  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  or  to  build  a 
city  upon,  to  be  the  magazine  and  staple  of  all  the  adjacent 
countries ;  no  body  could  justly  condemn  that  husbandman, 
who,  according  to  his  own  narrow  art  and  rules,  should 
censure  the  plains  of  Arbela,  or  Pharsalia,  for  being  in  some 
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places  steiil ;  or  the  meadows  about  Alexandria^  for  beiBg 
sometimes  subject  to  be  oyerflown ;  or  eould  tax  aught  he 
should  say  in  that  kind  for  a  eontiadictioli  unto  the  other's 
commendations  of  those  places,  which  are  built  upon  higher 
and  larger  principles. 

So,  mj  lord,  1  am  confident  I  shall  not  be  reproached  of 
unmannerliness  for  putting  in  a  demurrer  unto  a  few  little 
particularities  in  that  noUe  discourse,  which  your  lordship 
gave  a  general  applause  unto ;  and  1^  doing  so,  I  have  giyen 
your  lordship  the  best  account  I  can  of  myself  as  well  as 
of  your  commands.  You  hereby  see  what  my  entertaizunents 
are,  and  how  I  play  away  my  time, 

DoBSBT  dnm  maffnus  ad  altum 

FulminAt  Ozoninm  beUo,  -victorque  Tolentes 
Per  populos  dat  jura;  Tiamqne  affectat  Olympo. 

May  your  counsels  there  be  happy  and  successful  ones,  to 
bring  about  that  peace,  which  if  we  be  not  quickly  blessed 
withal,  a  general  ruin  threateneth  the  whole  kingdom. 

From  Winchester-House,  the  22nd  (I  think  I  may  say 
the  23rd,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  morning,  and  I  think  it  is  day) 
of  December,  1642. 

Tour  Lordship's  most  humble. 

And  obedient  Senrant, 

Kbioilm  Dtgbt. 


POSTSCEIPT. 

My  Lobb, — LooiUNO  over  these  loose  papers  to  point 
them,  I  perceive  I  have  forgotten  what  I  promised  in  the 
eighth  sheet,  to  touch  in  a  word  concermng  grace :  I  do 
not  conceive  it  to  be  a  quality  infused  by  God  Almighty 
into  a  soul. 

Such  kind  of  discoursing  satisfieth  me  no  more  in  divinity, 
than  in  philosophy.    I  take  it  to  be  the  whole  complex  of 
such  real  motives  (as 'a  solid  account  may  be  given  of  them) 
that  incline  a  man  to  virtue  and  piety ;  and  are  set  on  fooic^ 
^~  ^TJ^od's  particular  grace  and  favour,  to  bring  that  work  to 
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pass.  As  for  example:  to  a  man  plunged  in  sensuality^ 
some  great  misfortune  happeneth,  that  mouldeth  his  heart 
to  a  tenderness,  and  inclineth  him  to  much  thoughtfulness : 
in  this  temper,  he  meeteth  with  a  book  or  preacher,  that  re- 
presenteth  lively  to  him  the  danger  of  his  own  condition ; 
and  giveth  him  hopes  of  greater  contentment  in  other 
objects,  after  he  shall  have  t^en  leave  of  his  former  beloved 
sins.  This  begetteth  further  conversation  with  prudent  and 
pious  men,  and  experienced  physicians,  in  curing  the  soul's 
maladies;  whereby  he  is  at  last  perfectly  converted,  and 
settled  in  a  course  of  solid  virtue  and  piety. 

Now,  these  accidents  of  his  misfortune, — ^the  gentleness 
and  softness  of  his  nature,  his  falling  upon  a  good  book, 
his  encountering  with  a  pathetick  preacher,  the  unpre- 
meditated chance  that  brought  him  to  hear  his  sermon, 
his  meeting  with  other  worthy  men,  and  the  whole  con- 
catenation of  all  the  intervening  accidents,  to  work  this 
good  effect  in  him,  and  that  were  ranged  and  disposed  from 
all  eternity,  by  God's  particular  goodness  and  providence 
for  his  salvation,  and  without  which  he  had  inevitably  been 
damned, — this  chain  of  causes,  ordered  by  Gk)d  to  produce 
this  effect,  I  understand  to  be  grace. 


END   OT  BELIGIO  MEBICI,  ETC. 
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NATUEALLY,  MYSTICALLY,  C0N8IDEEED. 
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WITH  NOTES,  AND  VABIOUS  EEADING8  PEOM  MSS.  IN  THE 
BEITISH  MUSEUM. 


OBIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN 
1658. 


Q^id  Quimcunce  specioaku, 
qui,  in  quamcwnque partem  vpedmem,  rectus  est! — QuiiroTiLiA2r. 


EDITOR*S   PREFACE. 


In  anrangiiig  tlie  preseat  edition,  I  liave  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  order  in  wnich  the  several  works  were  first  published ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  possible,  similar 
subjects.  To  secure  these  objects,  I  have  placed  the  JEMriO'' 
taphia  between  the  Garden  ^  Cyrus  and  the  Bratn^ion  Urns  ; 
though  in  the  first  edition  of  the  two  former  pieces,  the  author 
placed  the  Garden  of  Gyrus  last.  That  edition  was  published 
in  1658,  in  small  8vo. 

The  Second  edition  is  that  whidi  appeared  with  the  Fourth 
edition  of  Pseudodoxia*  under  the  direction  of  its  author ;  who 
has  prefixed  to  the  volume  two  pages  of  "  Marginal  Jllustra^ 
tions  omitted,  or  to  he  added  to  t^  Discourses  of  Vrn-hurialf 
and  of  the  Garden  of  Cyrus** 

The  Third  edition,  m  double  columns,  was  printed  with  the 
sixth  of  Eeligio  Medici,  as  an  addition  to  the  third  (erroneously 
called  the  fourth)  of  Fseudodoxia,  in  folio. 

The  Fourth  coition  of  the  two  Discourses  was  nrinted  with 
the  fifth  of  Fseudodoxia,  in  1669.  But,  most  aosurdly,  the 
*^  Marginal  Illustrations,"  &c.»  instead  of  being  incorporated  in 
the  edition,  are  reprinted  as  a  table,  and  not  even  the  pages  altered 
to  suit  the  edition ! 

The  (Fifth)  edition  was  published  by  Abp.  Tenison,  with  ilie 
«  Works  "  in  folio,  1686. 

In  1736,  Curl  reprinted  (in  an  8vo.  tract  of  60  paces,  with 
6  pp.  of  Epistles,  &c.),  the  Hydriotaphia,  Brampton  iJms,  and 
the  ninth  of  the  Miscellany  Itacts,  "  QfArUfieial  mils,  ^c" 
followed  by  the  three  first  chapters  only  (unless  my  copy  is  im- 
perfect) of  the  Gurden  of  Oyrns—in  40  pages — with  6  pp.  of 
Title  and  Epistle  Dedicatory.  This  is  called  the  Fourth  edition, 
but  is  in  fact  the  Sixth. 

The  First  edition  of  the  account  of  the  Brampton  Urns  was 
published  with  the  Posthumous  Works,  in  1712 ;  the  Second  by 
Curl  (as  just  mentioned)  in  1736. 

I  haVe  not  met  with  any  MS.  copy  either  of  Hydriotaphia 
or  the  Grarden  of  Cyrus,  though  many  passages  occur  in  m88, 
Shan.  1847,  1848,  and  in  1882— which  were  evidently  written 
for  these  discourses.  ^^ 

Of  the  Brampton  Urns  I  have  met  with  three  copies,  **"" 
from  each  other  and  more  or  less  complete,  in  the  Bntis^ 
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and  Bodleian  libraries,  namely,  Bbit.  Mus.  MS.  SloanJ  No. 
1862,  p.  26 ;  No.  1869,  p.  60 ;— and  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  Rawlim. 
391 ; — ^fpom  the  first  of  which  Cnrrs  edition  was  .(incorrectly) 
printed,  and  with  all  of  which  it  has,  in  the  present  edition,  been 
carefully  collated. 

I  have  modernized  the  spelling,  and  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  pointing  of  the  Garden  of  Cyrus  and  Eydriotwphia,  as  of  all 
Browne's  otiier  works ;  but  tne  phraseology  (as  characteristick;  of 
the  writer),  I  have  not  thought  it  right  (except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, and  those  acknowledged),  to  touch.  Eor  this  reason,  I 
have  even  denied  myself  the  adoption  of  several  improvements 
introduced  by  my  niend  Mr.  Crossley,  in  the  Hydriotaphia, 
published  in  his  neat  little  selection  of  Browne's  Tracts,  Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  respecting  the  notes  attached  to  this 
edition.  If  any  one  object  that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Power  to  Sir 
Thomas,  with  his  reply,  ought  to  have  appeared  among  the  Cor- 
respondence, instead  of  being  thrown  mto  tiiie  form  of  notes, 
my  defence  is,  that,  though  formally  "  Correspondence,"  they 
are  substantially  "  'Notes  and  Illustrations,"  and  those  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.  Dr.  Power's  letter  is  the  work  of  an  en- 
thusiastick  lover  of  the  mysteries  of  natural  science ;  and  Sir 
Thomas's  reply  placed  him  in  the  new  light  of  his  own  commen- 
tator. The  Garden  of  Cyrus  has,  by  general  consent,  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  fanc^ul  of  his  works.  The  most 
eminent  even  of  his  admirers  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  sport  of 
the  imagination,  '*  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  he  considers  every 
production  of  art  and  nature,  in  which  he  could  find  any  decus' 
sation  or  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and,  as  a  man 
once  resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries,  seldom  searches  long  in 
vain,  he  finds  ms  favourite  figure  in  almost  every  thing;"— 
I'  quincunxes,"  as  Coleridge  says,  "  in  heaven  above,  "quincunxes 
in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  man,  quincunxes  in 
tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in  every 
thing."*  The 4  increased  attention,  however,  which,  modem 
naturalists  have  paid  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  numbers  in  the 
distribution  of  nature,  and  Mr.  Macleay's  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful advocacy  of  a  qxtinaey  abbangbmbnt  would  naturally 
lead  an  admirer  of  Browne  to  look  at  this  work  in  a  higher  point 
of  view  than  as  a  mereieu  d^ esprit.  How  fax,  in  short,  has  he 
anticipated  in  this  work — as  he  certainly  must  be  allowed  to 
have  done  in  the  JPsettdodoxia,—ihose  who  have  conducted  their 
inquiries  in  the  midst  of  incomparably  greater  light  and  know- 
ledge, and  with'the  advantage  of  an  immensely  increased  accu- 
muJAtion  of  facts  and  observations  of  every  kind  ? 

*  See  Blackwood's  Ediribwrgh  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  169. 
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TO  MY  WOBTHT  AND  HONOUEED  FEIEND 

NICHOLAS  BACON,   of  GIXLINGHAM,  ESQUIEE.' 

Had  I  not  observed  that  purblind*  men  have  discoursed 
well  of  sight,  and  some  without  issue,  t  excellently  of  gene- 
ration ;  I,  that  was  never  master  of  any  considerable  garden, 
had  not  attempted  this  suWect.  But  the  earth  is  the  garden 
of  nature,  and  each  jfruitful  country  a  paradise.  Dioscorides 
made  most  of  his  observations  m  his  march  about  with 
Antonius ;  and  Theophrastus  raised  his  generalities  chiefly 
from  the  field. 

Besides,  we  write  no  herbal,  nor  can  this  volume  deceive 
you,  who  have  handled  the  massiestj  thereof:  who  know 

*  Plempius,  Cabeus,  &c.  f  Dr.  Harvey. 

Ij:  Bealeri  HoHus  Eystetenm, 

*  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  GfUlmgham,  Esq.]  Created  a  baronet,  Feb.  7, 
1661,  by  Charles  II.  His  father  ivas  the  sixth  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  was  created  premier  baronet  of  England,  May  22,  1611, 
by  James  I.,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  keeper  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  half-brother  of  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  the  lord  keeper's 
youngest  son  by  a  second  marriage. 

This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  patron  of  learning ; 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  Browne,  several  of  whose  MisceUmy 
Tracts  were  addressed  to  him :  as  we  are  informed  by  Evelyn. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  having  published  a  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Lushington's,  which  had  come  into  his  hands  in  MS.  from  the 
author,  entitled.  Logica  Arudytka,  de  Principiis, .  Begidia,  et  Usu 
Bationis  rectce,  lib.  3.  Lend.  1650,  8vo.  ;  and  gave  this  as  his 
motive  : — "  Propter  operis  perfectioTiem,  in  quo  nihil  dictwrn,  quod  non 
statim  probatum  est,  vel  a  principiis,  ^imo  ef,per  se,  notis,  vd  a  proposi- 
tionihus  inde  demonstratis :  deinde  etiam  propter  ejibs  usvm,  velfructum 
eximiam, —  Wood's  Athence,  by  Bliss,  iii.  530.  He  died  in  his  4drd  year 
in  1666,  leaving  two  sons.  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Eichard,  who  both  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Gillingham  baronetcy  ;  but,  both  dying  s.  p.,  '*  '^ 
extinct. 
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that  three  folios*  are  jet  too  little,  and  how  new  herbalB% 
from  America  upon  us:  from  perserering  enquirers,  m 
holdf  in  those  singularities,  we  expect  such  descripidons. 
Wherein  England^  is  now  so  exact,  that  it  yields  not  to 
other  countries. 

We  pretend  not  to  multiply  vegetable  divisions  by  quin- 
cuncial  and  reticulate  plants;  or  erect  a  new  ^hjtology. 
The  field  of  knowledge  hath  been  so  traced,  it  is  hard  to 
spring  any  thing  new.  Of  old  things  we  write  somethiiig 
new,  if  truth  may  receive  addition,  or  envy  will  have  any 
thing  new ;  since  the  ancients  knew  the  late  anatomical  dis- 
coveries, and  Hippocrates  the  circulation. 

You  have  been  so  long  out  of  trite  learning,  that  'tis  hard 
to  find  a  subject  proper  for  you ;  and  if  you  have  met  with  a 
sheet  upon  this,  we  have  missed  our  intention.  In  this 
multiplicity  of  writing,  by  and  barren  themes  are  best  fitted 
for  invention ;  subjects  so  often  discoursed  confine  the  ima- 
gination, and  fix  our  conceptions  unto  the  notions  of  fere- 
writers.  Besides,  such  cuscourses  allow  excursions,  aod 
veniallv  admit  of  coUateral  truths,  though  at  some  distance 
from  their  principals.  Wherein  t£  we  sometimes  ti^e  wide 
liberty,  we  are  not  single,  but  err  by  great  example.  § 

He  that  will  illustrate  the  excellency  of  this  order,  may 
easily  fail  upon  so  spruce  a  subject,  wherein  we  have  not 
aflfrighted  the  common  reader  with  anjr  other  diagrams,  than 
of  itself;  and  have  mdustriously  dechned  illustrations  from 
rare  and  imknown  plants. 

Your  discerning  jud^ent,  so  well  acquainted  with  that 
study,  will  expect  herein  no  mathematical  truths,  as  well 
understanding  how  few  generalities  and  UJlnitasW  there  are 
in  nature;   how  Scaliger  hath  found  exceptions  in  most 

*  Bauhini  7%eatrwn  Botcmieum, 

t  Mx^  worthy  friend  M.  Qoodier,  an  andefrt  and  learned  botanist. 
:{:  As  in  London  and  divers  parts,  whereof  we  mention  none^  lest  we 
seem  to.  omit  any. 
§  SijppoeraUf  de  mp^rfijetoHone,  de  deKHiione. 
II  Bules  without  exoeptions.' 


^  rules  wthout  exo^imt.']  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  to  the  well 
known  and  invariaUe  rule  in  prosody^ — '*  Postremo^  U  fiwUa  prodn- 
cuntor  OfiMiMi,"— of  which  Browne  here  (most  characteristically)  avails 
himself  in  a  proyerbial  sense. 
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tmiyersalB  of  Aristotle  and  Theoplirastas ;  how  botanical 
maxims  must  have  fair  allowance,  and  are  tolerably  current, 
if  not  intolerably  over-balanced  Irjr  exceptions. 

You  have  wisely  ordered  your  vegetable  ddights,  beyond 
the  reach  of  exception.  The  Turks  who  passed  their  days  in 
gardens  here,  will  have  also  gardens  hereafter,  and  delighting 
in  flowers  on  earth,  must  have  lilies  and  roses  in  heaven. 
In  garden  delights  'tis  not  easy  to  hold  a  mediocrity ;  that 
insinuating  pleasure  is  seldom  without  some  extremif^r.  Tl^ 
ancients  venially  delighted  in  flourishing  gardens;  many 
were  florists  that  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a  flower ;  and  in 
Pliny's  days  none  had  directly  treated  of  that  subject.  Some 
commendably  affected  plantations  of  venomous  vegetables, 
some  confined  their  delights  unto  single  plants,  and  Cato 
seemed  to  dote  upon  cabbage ;  while  the  ingenuous  delight 
of  tulipists,  stands  saluted  with  hard  language,  even  by  their 
own  professors.* 

That  in  this  garden  discourse,  we  range  into  extraneous 
thiQgs,  and  many  parts  of  art  and  nature,  we  foUow  herein 
the  example  of  old  and  new  plantations,  wherein  noble 
spirits  contented  not  themselves  with  trees,  but  by  the 
attendance  of  aviaries,  fish-ponds,  and  all  variety  of  animals 
they  made  their  gardens  the  epitome  of  the  earth,  and  some 
resemblance  of  the  secular  shows  of  old. 

That  we  conjoin  these  parts  of  different  subjects,  or  that 
this  should  succeed  the  other,^  your  judgment  will  admit 
without  impute  of  incongruity ;  since  the  delightful  world 
comes  after  death,  and  paradise  sueceeds  the  grave.  Since  the 
verdant  state  of  things  is  the  sfymbol  of  the  resurrection,  and 
to  flourish  in  the  state  pf  gloiy,  we  must  first  be  sown  in 
corruption : — ^besides  the  ancient  practice  of  noble  persons, 
to  conclude  in  garden-graves,  and  urns  themselves  of  old  to 
be  wrapt  up  with  flowers  and  garlands. 

NvMwm  sine  venia  placuisse  eloquium,  is  more  sensibly 
understood  by  writers,  than  by  ireaders ;  nor  well  appre- 
hended by  either,  till  works  have  hanged  out  like  Apelles  his 

*  "  Tidipo-mama  ;**  Narrencruiid,  Lcmrenberg,  Pet,  ffondim  in 
Ub.  Belg. 

3  or  thai  this  should  succeed  the  other,]  In  the  present  edition  this 
order  is  reversed ;  the  reason  for  vrhich  is  stated  in  the  prefiice. 
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pictures ;  wherein  even  common  eyes  will  find  something  for 
emendation. 

To  wish  all  readers  of  your  abilities,  were  unreasonabljto 
multiply  the  number  of  scholars  beyond  the  temper  of  these 
times.  But  unto  this  ill-judging  age,  we  charitably  desires 
portion  of  your  equity,  judgment,  candour,  and  ingenuity; 
wherein  you  are  so  rich,  as  not  to  lose  by  diffusion.  And 
being  a  flourishing  branch  of  that  noble  family,*  unto  whom 
we  owe  so  much  observance,  you  are  not  new  set,  but  long 
rooted  in  such  perfection ;  whereof  having  had  so  lasting 
confirmation  in  your  worthy  conversation,  constant  amity, 
and  expression ;  and  knowing  you  a  serious  student  in  the 
highest  arcana  of  nature ;  with  much  excuse  we  bring  these 
low  delights,  and  poor  maniples  to  your  treasure. 

Tour  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

Thomas  Baowyz.  ' 
Norwich,  May  \9t, 

*  Of  the  most  worthy  Sir  Edmund  Bacon^  prime  baronet^  my  troe 
imd  noble  friend.^ 


*  This  was  the  fourth  (premier)  baronet,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert,  the 
third  baronet,  whose  younger  brother  Nichohis  (6th  son  of  the  first 
baronet)  was  the  &ther  of  Nicholas  (afterwards  Sir  Nicholas,  Bart,  of 
Gillincfham),  to  whom  the  present  letter  was  addressed  ;  and  who  thm 
was  first  cousin  to  Sir  Edmund's  father.  Ultimately  the  line  of  Sir 
Kobert,  the  third  baronet,  fiuled ;  and  the  premier  baronetcy  passed  into 
that  of  his  brother  Sir  Butts  Bikcon,  of  Mildenhall,  created  a  baronet, 
29th  of  July,  1627;  in  the  person  of  whose  descendant  Sir  Richard,  in 
1765,  were  united  the  Redgraye  (or  premier)  baronetcy  of  1611,  and 
Mildenhall  (rf  1627. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

That  Yulcan  gave  arrows  unto  Apollo  and  Diana  the 
fourth  day  after  their  nativities,  according  to  Grentile  theo- 
logy,^ may  pass  for  no  blind  apprehension  of  the  creation  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  :  when  the 
diffused  light  contracted  into  orbs,  and  shooting  rays  of  those 
luminaries.  Plainer  descriptions  there  are  from  Pagan  pens, 
of  the  creatures  of  the  fourth  day.  While  the  divine  philo- 
sopher* unhappily  omitteth  the  noblest  part  of  the  third, 
and  Ovid  (whom  many  conceive  to  have  borrowed  his  de- 
scriptionfrom Moses), coldly  deserting  the  remarkable  account 
of  the  text,  in  three  words  t  describeth  this  work  of  the  third 
day, — ^the  vegetable  creation,  and  first  ornamental  scene  of 
nature, — the  primitive  food  of  animals,  and  first  story  of 
physick  in  dietetical  conservation. 

For  though  physick  may  plead  high,  from  that  medical  act 
of  G-od,  in  casting  so  deep  a  sleep  upon  our  first  parent,  and 
chirurgery  J  find  its  whole  art,  in  that  one  passage  concerning 
the  rib  of  Adam ;  yet  is  there  no  rivality  with  garden  contri- 
vance and  herbary ;  for  if  Paradise  were  planted  the  third 
day  of  the  creation,  as  wiser  divinity  concludeth,  the  nativity 
thereof  was  too  early  for  horoscopy :  gardens  were  before 
gardeners,  and  but  some  hours  after  the  earth. 

Of  deeper  doubt  is  its  topography  and  local  designatioil ; 
yet  being  the  primitive  garden,  and  without  much  contro- 

*  Plato  in  Timceo,  f  Fronde  tegi  silvas. 

X  Staipeaig,  in  opening  the  flesh  ;  i^aipstncj  ^^  taking  out  the  rib  ; 
avvQi(TiQi  in  closing  up  the  part  again. 

'  ThM  Vvlcm  gave  a/rrows,  <fec.]     Statins,  Theb,  i.  563 ;  Hor<a,  Od. 
i.  16,  d;  Propett,  ii.  31,  16 ;  Lucret.  i.  740 ;  Cic.  Div,  i.  86. 
YOL.  II.  2  K 
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yersy*  seated  in  the  east,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  fiist 
curiosity,  and  cultivation  of  plants,  most  flourished  in  those 
quarters.  And  since  the  ark  of  Noah  first  touched  upon 
some  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  planting  art  arose  again  in 
the  east,  and  found  its  revolution  not  far  from  the  place  of 
its  nativity,  about  the  plains  of  those  regions.  And  if  Zoro- 
aster were  either  Cham,  Chus,  or  Mizraim,  they  were  early 
proficients  therein,  who  left,  as  Pliny  delivereth,  a  work  of 
agriculture. 

However,  the  account  of  the  pensile  or  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  if  made  by  Semiramis,  the  third  or  fourth  firom 
Nimrod,  is  of  no  slender  antiquity ;  which  being  not  framed 
u^n  ordinary  level  of  ground,  but  raised  upon  pillars,  ad- 
mitting imder-passages,  we  cannot  accept  as  the  first  Baby- 
lonian gardens, — but  a  more  eminent  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  that  art  than  any  that  went  before  it ;  somewhat 
answering  or  hinting  the  old  opinion  concerning  Paradise 
itself,  with  many  conceptions  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the 
earth.2 

Nebuchodonosor  (whom  some  will  have  to  be  the  famous 
Syrian  king  of  Diodorus)  beautifully  repaired  that  city,  and 
so  magnificently  built  his  hanging  gardens,t  that  from  suc- 

*  For  some  there  is  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Mikedeai,  whe- 
ther db  Oriente,  or  aprincipio. 

t  Joeephus. 

«  with  Mme  conceptUms  elemted,  dfec]  In  MS.  Sloan.  1847, 1  fin-i 
the  following  passage,  evidently  intended  for  this  work,  which  may  be 
introduced  here  : — "We  are  unwilling  to  diminish  or  loose  the  crei: 
of  Paradise,  or  only  pass  it  over  with  [the  Hebrew  word  for]  Eda 
though  the  Greek  be  of  a  later  name.  In  this  excepted,  we  know  uot 
wheUier  the  ancient  gardens  do  equal  those  of  late  times,  or  those  at 
present  in  Europe.  Of  the  gardens  of  Hesperides,we  know  nothing 
singfular,  but  some  golden  apples.  Of  Alcinous  his  garden,  we  reati 
nothing  beyond  figgs,  apples,  and  olives  ;  if  we  allow  it  to  be  any  mort 
than  a  fiction  of  Homer,  unhappily  placed  in  Corfti,  where  the  steriKtr 
of  the  soil  makes  men  belieye  there  was  no  Quch  thing  at  all.  The  gar 
dens  of  Adonis  were  so  empty  that  they  afforded  proverbial  expressioa 
and  the  principal  part  thereof  was  empty  spaces,  with  herbs  and  flowe^ 
in  pots.  I  think  we  little  understand  the  pensile  gardens  of  Semiramii 
which  made  one  of  the  wonders  of  it  [Babylon],  wherein  probably  tb  i 
structure  exceeded  the  plants  contained  in  tiiem.  The  excellency  there?  | 
was  probably  in  the  trees,  and  if  the  descenslon  of  the  roots  be  equ» 
to  the  height  of  trees,  it  was  not  [absurd]  of  Strebaeus  to  think  tl« 
pillars  were  hollow  that  the*  roots  might  shoot  into  them." 
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ceeding  writers  he  had  the  honoiir  of  the  first.  Prom  whence 
overlooking  Babylon,  and  aU  the  region  about  it,  he  found 
no  circumscription  to  the  eye  of  his  ambition;  till  over- 
delighted  with  the  bravery  of  this  Paradise,  in  his  melancholy 
metamorphosis  he  found  the  foUy  of  that  ddight,  and  a 
proper  punishment  in  the  contrary  habitation — ^in  wild  plan- 
tations and  wanderings  of  the  fields. 

The  Persian  gallants,  who  destroyed  this  monarchy,  main- 
tained their  botanical  bravery.  Unto  whom  we  owe  the  very 
name  of  Paradise,  wherewith  we  meet  not  in  Scripture  before 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  conceived  originally  Persian.  The 
word  for  that  disputed  garden  expressing,  in  the  Hebrew,  no 
more  than  a  field  enclosed,  which  from  the  same  root  is  con- 
tent to  derive  a  garden  and  a  buckler. 

Cyrus  the  Elder,  brought  up  in  woods  and  mountains,* 
when  time  and  power  enabled,  pursued  the  dictate  of  his 
education,  and  brought  the  treasures  of  the  field  into  rule 
and  circumscription.  So  nobly  beautifying  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  that  he  was  also  thought  to  be  the 
author  thereof. 

Ahasuerus  (whom  many  conceive  to  have  been  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus),  in  the  country  and  dty  of  flowers,*  and  in 
an  open  garden,  entertained  his  princes  and  people,  while 
Yashti  more  modestly  treated  the  ladies  withm  the  palace 
thereof. 

But  if,  as  some  opinion,t  King  Ahasuerus  were  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  that  found  a  life  and  reign  answerable  unto 
his  great  memory,  our  magnified  Gyrus  was  his  second 
brother,  who  gave  the  occasion  of  that  memorable  work,  and 
almost  miraculous  retreat  of  Xenophon.  A  person  of  high 
spirit  and  honour,  naturally  a  king,  though  fatally  prevented 
by  the  harmless  chance  of  post-geniture ;  not  only  a  lord  of 
gardens,  but  a  manual  planter  thereof,  disposing  his  trees, 
like  his  armies,  in  regular  ordination.  So  that  while  old 
Laertes  hath  found  a  name  in  Homer  for  pruning  hedges,  and 
clearing  away  thorns  and  briars ;  while  King  Attalus  lives 
for  his  poisonous  plantations  of  aconites,  henbane,  hellebore, 

*  Smfmm  in  Sttsiana.         f  Plutarck,  m  ike  lAfe  of  Artaxerxes, 

^  Cyrus  the  dder,  dsc]  Alluding  to  his  haying  been  brought  up  by 
the  shepherd  of  Astyages,  his  grandfiiiher. 

2k2 
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find  plants  hardly  admitted  witUn  the  walls  of  Paradise ; 
while  many  of  the  ancients  do  poorly  live  in  the  single  names 
of  vegetables ;  all  stories  do  look  upon  Cyrus  as  the  splendid 
and  regular  planter. 

According  whereto  Xenophon*  describeth  his  gallant 
plantation  at  Sardis,  thus  rendered  by  Strebaeus,  "  .Arhorei 
pari  inteHallo  sitas,  rectos  ordines,  et  omnia  perpulchre  in 
quincuncem  directa.*^  Which  we  shall  take  for  granted  as 
being  accordingly  rendered  by  the  most  elegant  of  the 
LatinSjt  and  by  no  made  term,  but  in  use  before  by  Yarro. 
That  is,  the  rows  and  orders  so  handsomely  disposed,  or  five 
trees  so  set  together,  that  a  regular  angularity,  and  thorough 
prospect,  was  left  on  every  side.  Owing  this  name  not  only 
unto  the  quintuple  number  of  trees,  but  the  figure  declaring 
that  number,  which  being  double  at  the  angle,  makes  up  the 
letter  X,  that  is,  the  emphatical  decussation,  or  fundamental 
figure. 

Now  though,  in  some  ancient  and  modem  practice,  the 
area,  or  decussated  plot  might  be  a  perfect  square,  answer- 
able to  a  Tuscan  pedestal,  and  the  quinquernio  or  cinque 
point  of  a  dye,  wherein  by  diagonal  lines  the  intersection  was 
rectangular;  accommodable  unto  plantations  of  large  growing 
trees,  and  we  must  not  deny  ourselves  the  advantage  of  this 
order ;  yet  shall  we  chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  Curtius  and 
Porta,  X  in  their  brief  description  hereof.  Wherein  the 
,  decmsis  is  made  within  in  a  longilateral  square,  with  oppo- 
site angles,  acute  and  obtuse  at  the  intersection,  and  so  upon 
progression  making  a  rhomhus  or  lozenge  figuration,  which 
seemeth  very  agreeable  unto  the  original  figure.  .  Answer- 
able whereunto  we  observe  the  decussated  characters  in  many 
consulary  coins,  and  even  in  those  of  Constantine  and  his 
sons,  which  pretend  their  pattern  in  the  sky ;  the  cnicige- 
rous  ensign  carried  this  figure,  not  transversely  or  rectangu- 
larly intersected,  but  in  a  decussation,  after  the  form  of  an 
Andrean  or  Burgundian  cross,  which  answereth  this  de- 
ecription. 

Where  by  the  way  we  shall  decline  the  old  theme,  so 
traced  by  antiquity,  of    crosses  and  crucifixion;  whereof 

*  In  (Economico,  f  Cicero  in  Cat,  Major, 

t  Benedict.  Curticui  de  Horis.  Ba^,  Porta  in  viUa, 
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some  being  right,  and  of  one  single  piece  without  transver- 
sion  or  transom,  do  little  advantage  our  subject.  !Nor  shall 
we  take  in  the  mystical  Tau,  or  the  cross  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  having  in  some  descriptions  an  Empedon 
or  crossing  footstaj,  made  not  one  single  transversion. 
And  since  the  learned  Lipsius  hath  made  some  doubt  even 
of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  since  some  martyrological  his- 
tories deliver  his  death  by  the  general  name  of  a  cross,  and 
Hippolytus  will  have  him  suffer  by  the  sword,  we  shall 
have  enough  to  make  out  the  received  cross  of  that  martyr. 
Nor  shall  we  urge  the  Labarum,  and  famous  standard  of 
Constantine,  or  make  further  use  thereof,  than  as  the  first 
letters  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  use  among 
Christians,  before  the  days  of  Constantine,  to  be  observed 
in  sepulchral  monuments*  of  martyrs,  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian  and  Antoninus ;  and  ^  to  be  found  in  the  antiquities 
of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  in  the  medal 
of  King  Ptolemy,  signed  with  the  same  characters,  and 
might  be  the  beginning  of  some  word  or  name,  which  anti- 
quaries have  not  hit  on. 

We  will  not  revive  the  mysterious  crosses  of  Egypt,  with 
circles  on  their  heads,^  iu  the  breast  of  Serapis,  and  the 

"~  *  Of  Marius,  Alexander.    Roma  Sotterranea. 

*  mysterious  crosses  of  Egypt,  with  circles  on  their  heads.]  Our  author 
here  alludes  to  the  crux  ansata,  or  handled  cross,  vulgarly  termed  the 
Key  of  the  Nile,  which  is  so  often  sculpttred  or  otherwise  represented 
upon  Egyptian  monuments.  Nearly  all  his  remarks  upon  it  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Young's  article  on  Egypt,  ia. 
the  supplement  to  the  Eiicydopcedia  Britannica,  "The  crux  ansata,. 
sometimes  called  the  Key  of  the  Nile,  is  usually  employed  as  a  symboF. 
of  divinity ;  but  its  correct  meaning  is  life,  as  Lacroze  rightly  con- 
jectured, although  his  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  character  is  . 
inconsistent  with  the  form  of  its  oldest  and  most  accurate  delineations  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  instance  in  which  it  is  so  represented  as  to  stand  in 
any  relation  to  a  sluice  or  a  watercock.  According  to  Socrates  and 
Rufinus,  the  Egyptian  priests  declared  to  their  Christian  conquerors, 
under  Theodosius,  who  were  going  to  destroy  the  Serapeum  at  Alex- 
andria, that  the  cross,  so  often  sculptured  on  their  temples,  was  an 
emblem  of  the  life  to  come.  This  passage  has  been  understood  by  some 
authors  as  relating  rather  to  the  cross  without  a  handle,  which  is 
observable  in  some  rare  instances,  and  indeed  twice  on  the  stone  of.' 
Bosetta ;  but  this  symbol  appears  rather  to  denote  a  protecting  power; 
than  an  immortal  existence.  It  happens,  perhaps  altogether  accidentally. 
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hands  of  their  genial  Bpiriis,  not  unlike  the  character  of 
Yenus,  and  looked  on  bj  ancient  Christiana  with  ration 
unto  Christ.  Since  howeyw  they  first  began,  the  Egyptians 
thereby  expressed  the  process  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the  celestial  and 
elemental  nature;  employed  by  a  circle  and  right-lined 
intersection,  —  a  secret  in  their  telesmes^  and  magical 
characters  among  them.  Though  he  that  considereiih  the 
plain  cross*  upon  the  head  of  the  owl  in  the  Latenui  obe- 
usk,  or  the  crossf  erected  upon  a  pitcher  di&sing  streams 
of  water  into  two  basins,  with  sprinkling  branches  in  them, 
and  all  described  upon  a  two-footed  aSar,  as  in  ihe  hiero- 
fi'lyphicks  of  the  brazen  table  of  Bembus;  will  hardly 
aecline  all  thought  of  Christian  signality  in  them. 

We  shall  not  call  in  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceremony  of 
iheir  oblations,  wared  by  the  priest  unto  the  four  quarters 
-of  the  world,  afiber  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  in  the  peace 

*  Wherein  the  lower  part  u  somewhat  losger,  as  defined  b  j  Upton  de 
studio  mUitari,  and  Johmm^s  de  JBado  Awreo,  cum  comment,  clariss,  €t 
docHa.  BimeL 

t  Casal.  de  Ritihtu.  Botio  wsUa  Trimtfcmte  croce, 
I 
that  one  of  the  contractionfl  for  the  word  Ood,  which  are  commonly  used 
in  Coptic,  approaches  very  near  to  this  character,  except  that  the  arms 
of  the  cross  are  within  the  circle." — Stt^,  Ency,  Brit,  vol.  iv.  p.  66, 
No.  108. 

Whether  the  notion  of  Lacroze  controyerted  by  Dr.  Yonng  was 
derived'from  the  *'  cross  erected  upon  a  pitcher,"  &;c.  mentioned  by 
Browne  in  the  same  paragraph  ;  we  have  no  present  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, but  even  if  so.  Dr.  Young's  remark  will  not  be  invalidated,  for  the 
Bembine  table,  on  which  only,  as  it  would  appear,  that  representation 
•occurs,  is  a  document  of  no  authority,  as  we  hia>ve  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  in  a  note  on  the  Piie/ttdodAxcia. 

The  handled  cross,  as  Dr.  Youn^  has  elsewhere  intimated,  seema  to 
have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  true  significa- 
tion of  which  was  never  quite  lost,  a  traditionary  record  of  it  having 
always  been  preserved.  The  error  of  attributing  a  Christian  origin  to 
this  symbol,  has,  if  we  remember  right,  been  committed  by  some  modem 
traveller  in  £<g^pt  or  Nubia,  who,  finding  certain  stones  with  inacrip 
tions,  having  this  cross  over  them,  supposed  them  to  be  the  grave-stones 
of  Christians,  and  marvels  greatly  at  the  discoveij  jof  Christian  monu- 
ments in  that  particular  locality,  the  situation  of  which,  if  our  recoUection 
be  correct,  was  sufficiently  inconsistent,  indeed,  with  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  relics. — Br, 

^  tekmieJ]    Taliaman. 
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offerings.  And  if  it  were  clearly  made  out  what  is  remark- 
ably'delivered  from  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins, — ^that  as 
the  oil  was  poiu'ed  coronally  or  circularly  upon  the  head  of 
kings,  BO  the  high-priest  was  anointed  decussatively  or  in 
the  form  of  an  X, — ^though  it  could  not  escape  a  typical 
thought  of  Christ,  from  mystical  considerators,  yet  being 
the  conceit  is  Hebrew,  we  should  rather  expect  its  verifica- 
tion from  analogy  in  that  language,  than  to  confine  the 
same  unto  the  imconcemed  letters  of  Greece,  or  make  it 
out  by  the  characters  of  Cadmus  or  Palamedes. 

Of  this  quincuncial  ordination  the  ancients  practised 
much,  discoursed  little;  and  the  modems  have  nothing 
enlarged ;  which  he  that  more  nearly  considereth,  in  the 
form  of  its  'square  rhombus,  and  decussation,  with  the 
several  commodities,  mysteries,  parallelisms,  and  resem- 
blances, both  in  art  and  nature,  shall  easily  discern  the 
elegancy  of  this  order. 

That  this  was  in  some  ways  of  practice  in  divers  and 
distant  nations,  hints  or  ddiveries  there  are  from  no 
slender  antiquify.  In  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babjlon, 
from  Abydenus,  Eusebius,  and  others,*  Curtius  descnbd^h 
this  rule  of  decussation.  In  the  memorable  garden  of 
Alcinous,  anciently  conceived  an  original  fiincy  from  Para- 
dise, mention  there  is  of  well  contrived  order;  for  so  hath 
Didymus  and  Eustachius  expounded  the  emphatical  word.® 
Diomedes,  describing  the  rural  possessionB  of  his  &ther, 
gives  account  in  the  same  language  of  trees  orderly  planted. 
And  Ulysses  being  a  boy,  was  promised  by  his  fiftther  forty 
fig-trees,  and  fifty  rows  of  vines  producing  all  kinds  of 
grapes.t 

That  the  eastern  inhabitants  of  India  made  use  of  such 
order,  even  in  open  plantations,  is  deducible  from  Theo- 
phia£^;  who,  describing  the  trees  whereof  they  made 
their  garments,  pLunlv  delivereth  that  they  were  planted 
Kaf  opxovcj  and  m  sucn  order  that  at  a  distance  men  would 
mistake  them  for  vineyards.    The  same  seems  confirmed 

*  DeeussoHo  ipta  JMeundum  w  peramimfmh  e(mtpeetum  prij^hiiL  Curt. 
Hwtar,  1.  vL 

t  opx©*,  971X01  AfiirkXuv,  ^vrdv  <rr«xof ,  1}  icord  raliv  tpvrtia,  Pha" 
vorinus.  PhUoxenua, 

^  the  mphatkal  ward.]    I^bably  opx<V*    See  Odf/n,  in  loe. 
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in  Greece  firom  a  singular  expression  in  Aristotle*  con- 
cerning the  order  of  vines,  ddiveredbjr  a  military  term 
representing  the  orders  of  soldiers,  which  also  confirmetb 
the  antiqui^  of  this  form  yet  used  in  vineal  plantations. 

That  the  same  was  used  in  Latin  plantations  is  plainly 
confirmed  from  the  commending  pen  of  Varro  Quintilian, 
and  handsome  description  of  Virgil.f 

That  the  first  plantations  not  long  after  the  flood  were 
disposed  after  this  manner,  the  generalitj  and  antiquiiy  of 
this  order  observed  in  yinejards  and  vine  plantations, 
afibrdeth  some  conjecture.  And  since,  from  judicious 
enquiry,  Saturn,  who  divided  the  world  between  his  three 
sons,  who  beareth  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  who  tiiught  the 
plantations  of  vines,  the  setting,  grafting  of  trees,  and  the 
best  part  of  agriculture,  is  discovered  to  be  Noali, — ^whe- 
ther this  early  dispersed  husbandry  in  vineyards  had  not 
its  original  in  that  patriarch,  is  no  such  paralogical  doubt. 

And  if  it  were  clear  that  this  was  used  by  Noah  after 
the  flood,  I  could  easily  believe  it  was  in  use  before  it  :— 
not  willing  to  fix  to  such  ancient  inventions  no  higher 
original  than  Noah;  nor  readily  conceiving  those  aged 
heroes,  whose  diet  was  vegetable,  and  only  or  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  much  deficient  in 
their  splendid  cultivations,  or  (after  the  experience  of  fifteen 
hundred  years),  left  much  for  future  discovery  in  botanical 
agriculture ;  nor  fully  persuaded  that  wine  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Noah,  that  fermented  liquors,  which  often  make 
themselves,  so  long  escaped  their  luxury  or  experience,  that 
the  first  sin  of  the  new  world  was  no  sin  of  the  old ;  that 
Cain  and  Abel  were  the  first  that  offered  sacrifice;  or 
because  the  Scripture  is  silent,  that  Adam  or  Isaac  off"ered 
none  at  all. 

Whether  Abraham,  brought  up  in  the  first  planting 
country,  observed  not  some  rule  hereof,  when  he  planted 
a  grove  at  Beer-sheba ;  or  whether  at  least  a  like  ordination 
were  not  in  the  garden  of  Solomon,  probability  may  con- 
test ;  answerably  unto  the  wisdom  of  niat  eminent  botano- 
loger,  and  orderly  disposer  of  all  his  other  works.    Especially 

*    ffvffrddag  afitrsXtav,  Polit.  vii. 
t  Indulge  ordvnibtts,  nee  8eciu8  omnis  in  wnguem 
Arhoiibus positis,  tecto  via  limUe  guadret.  Georg.  ii. 
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since  tbis  was  one  piece  of  gallantry,  wherein  he  pursued  the 
specious  part  of  felicity,  according  to  his  own  description : 
"  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  planted  trees  in 
them  of  all  kmds  of  fruits:  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees."* 
Which  was  no  ordinary  plantation,  tf  according  to  the 
Targum,  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  it  contained  all  kinds  of 
plants,  and  some  fetched  as  far  as  India ;  and  the  extent 
thereof  were  from  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  unto  the  water 
of  Siloah, 

And  if  Jordan  were  but  Jaar  Eden^  that  is  the  river  of 
Eden ;  G-enesar  but  Gransar  or  the  prince  of  gardens ;  and 
it  could  be  made  out,  that  the  plain  of  Jordan  were  watered 
not  comparatively,  but  causally,  and  because  it  was  the 
Paradise  of  God,  as  the  learned  Abramast  hinteth :  he  was. 
not  far  from  the  prototype  and  original  of  plantations* 
And  since  even  in  Paradise  itself,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
wias  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  whatever  was  the 
ambient  figure,  there  wanted  not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decus- 
sation. Whether  the  groves  and  sacred  plantations  of 
antiquity  were  not  thus  orderly  placed,  either  by  qtM^ 
temiosy  or  quintuple  ordinations,  may  favourably  be  doubted. 
Por  since  they  were  so  methodical  in  the  constitutions  of 
their  temples,  as  to  observe  the  due  situation,  aspect,  man- 
ner, form,  and  order  in  architectonical''  relations,  whether 
they  were  not  as  distinct  in  their  groves  and  plantations 
about  them,  in  form  and  species  respectively  unto  their 
deities,  is  not  without  probability  of  conjecture.  And  in 
their  groves  of  the  sun  this  was  a  fit  nimiber  by  multiplica- 
tion to  denote  the  days  of  the  year ;  and  might  hierogly- 
phically  speak  as  much,  as  the  mystictd  statue  of  Janus  J  in- 
the  language  of  his  fingers.  And  since  they  were  so 
critical  in  the  number  of  his  horses,  the  strings  of  his  harp,, 
and  rays  about,  his  head,  denoting  the  orbs  of  heaven,  the- 
seasons  and  months  of  the  year,  witty  idolatry  would  hardly 
be  flat  in  other  appropriations. 

*  Eccles.  ii.  f  Vet.  TestamefOi  Pharus. 

t  Which  king  Nvma  set  up,  with  his  fingers  so  disposed  that  they 
numerically  denoted  365. — Pliny, 

^  architectonical.]  "  Having  skill  in  architecture"  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  this  word  : — and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Browne,  Tract, 
1,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.  But  he  seems  to  use  the  word  more  generally  in  th© 
sense  of  relating  to  architecture. 
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Nob  was  this  onlj  a  form  of  practice  in  planiatioiis,  but 
found  imitation  from  high  anti^uit^,  in  sundry  artificial 
contrivances  and  manual  operations.  Eor  (to  omit  the 
position  of  squared  stones,  euneoHm  or  wedgewise,  in  tbe 
walls  of  Boman  and  Gothick  buildings,  and  the  lUhog^rata 
or  figured  pavements  of  the  ancienlns,  which  consists  not 
all  of  square  stones,  but  were  divided  into  triquetarons  s^- 
ments,  honejcombs,  and  sexangnlar  figures,  according  to 
Yitruvius);  the  squared  stones  and  bricks,  in  ancient 
iabricks,  were  phiced  after  this  order;  and  two  above  or 
below,  conjoined  by  a  middle  stone  or  plmihus;  observable 
in  the  ruins  of  Forum  Nerva,  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  sculpture  draughts  of  the 
larger  pyramids  of  Egypt.  •  And  therefore  in  the  dnnghtB 
of  eminent  &bricks,  painters  do  commonly  imitate  this 
order  in  the  lines  of  their  description. 

In  the  Liureat  draught  of  sculpture  and  pictures,  the 
leaves  and  foliate  works  ace  commonly  thus  contriyed,  which 
is  but  in  imitation  of  the  pulvinariay  and  ancient  pillow- 
work  observable  in  lonick  pieces,  about  columns,  triples, 
and  altars.  To  omit  many  other  analogies  in  architec- 
tonical  draughts ;  which  art  itself  is  founded  upon  filves,*  as 
having  its  subject,  and  most  graceful  pieces  divided  by  this 
number. 

The  triumphal  oval,  and  civical  crowns  of  laurel,  oak, 
and  myrtle,  when  fully  made,  were  plaited  after  this  order. 
And  (to  omit  the  crossed  crowns  of  Christian  princes ;  what 
figure  that  was  which  Anastasius  described  upon  the  head 
of  Leo  the  Third;  or  who  first  brought  in  the  arched 
crown) ;  that  of  Charles  the  Great  (which  seems  the  fiivt 
remarkably  closed  crown),  was  fiwned  after  thisf  manner; 
with  an  intersection  in  the  middle  from  the  main  crossing 

*  Of  a  stnictare  fi^e  parts,  fimdameiUum,  panetet,  aparturas,  com- 
jMUtUio,  tectum.  Leo  Alberti.  Five  colnmnB,  Tuaoan,  Doricdc,  lonick, 
Corinthian,  Compound.  Five  different  intercoluxnniationB,  pyoiu>8tylo9, 
dktylos,  tytt^,  aerottylot,  emtplot.  Titruv. 

t  £^£»  constat  expergamena  t^pud  Chiffar,  in  B.  B.  BrwxUi,  et  /om. 
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bars,  and  the  interspaces,  unto  the  firontal  circle,  continued  by 
handsome  net-work  plates,  much  after  this  order.  "Whereon 
we  shall  not  insist,  because  from  greater  antiquity,  and 
practice  of  consecration,  we  meet  with  the  radiated,  and 
starry  crown,  upon  the  head  of  Au^stus,  and  many  suc- 
<;eeding  emperors.  Since  the  Armenians  and  Farthians  had 
a  peculiar  royal  cap;  and  the  Grecians,  from  Alexander, 
another  kind  of  diadem.  And  even  diadems  themselves 
^vere  but  fasciations,  and  handsome  ligatures,  about  the 
heads  of  princes ;  nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitral  crown, 
which  common  pictures  seem  to  set  too  upright  and  for- 
ward upon  the  head  of  Aaron ;  worn*  sometmies  singly,  or 
doubly  by  princes,  according  to  their  kingdoms;  and  no 
more  to  oe  expected  from  two  crowns  at  once,  upon  the 
head  of  Ptolemy.  And  so  easily  made  out,  when  historians 
tell  us,  some  bound  up  wounds,  some  hanged  themselves 
with  dmdems.t 

The  beds  of  the  ancients  were  corded  somewhat  after 
this  fashion :  that  is,  not  directly,  as  ours  at  present,  but 
obliquely,  from  side  to  side,  ana  after  the  manner  of  net- 
work ;  whereby  the^r  strengthened  the  sponda  or  bedsides, 
and  spent  less  cord  in  the  net-work :  as  is  demonstrated  by 
Blancanus.f 

And  as  they  lay  in  cross  beds,  so  they  sat  upon  seeming 
cross-legged  seats ;  in  which  form  the  noblest  thereof  were 
framed :  observable  in  the  triumphal  seats,  the  sella  cv/ndis, 
or  Edile  chairs ;  in  the  coins  of  Cestius,  SyUa^  and  Julius. 
That  th^  sat  also  crossed-legged,  many  nobler  draughts 
declare ;  and  in  this  figure  the  sitting  gods  and  goddesses 
are  drawn  in  medals  and  medallions.^  And,  beside  this 
kind  of  work  in  retiary  and  hanging  textures,  in  embroi- 
deries, and  eminent  needle-works,  the  like  is  obvious  unto 
every  eye  in  glass  windows.  Nor  only  in  glass  contrivances, 
but  also  in  lattice  and  stone  work,  conceived  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon;  wherein  the  windows  are  termed  fenestra 
reiiculatcBj  or  lights  framed  like  nets.  And  agreeable  unto 
the  Greek  expre88ion§  concerning  Christ  in  the  Canticles,|| 
looking  through  the  nets,  which  ours  hath  rendered,  "  he 

*  Maoc.  i.  id.  f  Ariitot,  Mecktm.  QtMna. 

t  The  larger  sort  of  medals.  §  BiKTward,  II  Cant,  ii. 
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looketh  forth  at  the  windows,  showing  himself  through  the 
lattice ;"  that  is,  partly  seen  and  unseen,  according  to  the 
visible  and  invisible  sides  of  his  nature.  To  omit  the  noble 
reticulate  work,  in  the  chapiters  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon, 
with  lilies  and  pomegranates  upon  a  net- work  ground ;  and 
the  graticula  or  grate  through  which  the  ashes  fell  in  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings. 

That  the  net  works  and  nets  of  antiquity  were  little  dif- 
'  ferent  in  the  form  from  ours  at  present,  is  confirmable  from 
the  nets  in  the  hands  of  the  retiary  gladiators,  the  proper 
combatants  with  the  Secutores.  To  omit  the  ancient  cono- 
peion  or  gnat-net  of  the  -Egyptians,  the  inventors  of  that 
artifice ;  the  rushy  labyrinths  of  Theocritus ;  the  nosegav 
nets,  which  hung  from  the  head  under  the  nostrils  of 
princes ;  and  that  uneasy  metaphor  of  reticulum  jecoris* 
which  some  expound  the  lobe,  we  the  caul  above  the  liver. 
As  for  that  famous  net-work  of  Yulcan,  which  inclosed 
Mars  and  Venus,  and  caused  thatf  unextinguishable  laugh 
in  heaven, — since  the  gods  themselves  could  not  discern  it, 
we  shall  not  pry  into  it :  although  why  Vulcan  bound  them, 
Neptune  loosed  them,  and  Apollo  should  first  discover 
them,  might  afford  no  vulgar  mythology.  Heralds  have  not 
omitted  this  order  or  imitation  thereof,  while  they  symbo- 
lically adorn  their  scutcheons'  with  mascles,  frisils,  and 
saltyres,  and  while  they  dispose  the  figures  of  Ermines,  and 
varied  coats  in  this  quincuncial  method.  J 

The  same  is  not  forgot  by  lapidaries,  while  they  cut  their 
gems  pyramidally,  or  by  ©(juicrural  triangles.  Perspective 
pictures,  in  their  base,  honzon,  and  lines  of  distances,  can- 
not escape  these  rhomboidal  decussations.  Sculptors  in 
their  strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  do  draw  their 
double  hatches.  And  the  very  Americans  do  naturally  fall 
upon  it,  in  their  neat  and  curioiis  textures,  which  is  also 
observed  in  the  elegant  artifices  of  Europe.  But  this  is  no 
law  unto  the  woof  of  the  neat  retiary  spider,  which  seems 
to  weave  without  transversion,^  and  by  the  union  of  right 
lines  to  make  out  a  continual  surface,  which  is  beyond  the 

*  In  Leviticus.  f  "Act/Smtoc  5'  ap"  iv&pro  ykXtoQ,  ffcm, 

X  I>e  (vrmis  Scaccaiis,  maaculaiU,  invectis,  fmkOiSg  vide  S^ma»i 
AsjpUoff,  eC  Upton  cwra  erud,  Bysswi. 
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common  art  of  textuiy,  and  may  still  nettle  Minerva,*  the 
goddess  of  that  mystery.  And  he  that  shall  hatch  the  little 
seeds,  either  found  in  small  webs,  or  white  round  eggs, 
carried  under  the  bellies  -of  some  spiders,  and  behold  how 
at  their  first  production  in  boxes,  they  will  presently  fill  the 
same  with  their  webs,  may  observe  the  early  and  untaught 
finger  of  nature,  and  how  they  are  natively  provided  with 
a  stock  sufficient  for  such  texture. 

The  rural  charm  'against  dodder,  tetter,  and  strangling 
weeds,  was  contrived  after  this  order,  while  they  placed  a 
chalked  tile  at  the  four  comers,  and  one  in  the  middle  of 
their  fields  :  which,  though  ridiculous  in  the  intention,  was 
rational  in  the  contrivance,  and  a  good  way  to  diffuse  the 
magick  through  all  parts  of  the  area. 

Somewhat  after  this  manner  they  ordered  the  little  stones 
in  the  old  game  of  J^entalithismus,  or  casting  up  five  stones 
to  catch  them  on  the  back  of  their  hand.  And  with  some 
resemblance  hereof,  the  prod  or  prodigal  paramours  dis- 
posed their  men,  when  they  played  at  Fenelope.f  Tor 
beiug  themselves  an  hundred  and  eight,  they  set  fifty-four 
stones  on  either  sides,  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  they 
called  Penelope ;  which  he  that  hit  was  master  of  the  game. 

In  chess  boards  and  tables  we  yet  find  pyramids  and 
squares.  I  wish  we  had  their  true  and  ancient  description, 
far  different  from  ours,  or  the  chet  mat  of  the  Persians, 
which  might  continue  some  elegant  remarkables,  as  being  an 
invention  as  high  as  Hermes  the  secretary  of  Osyris,  figuring 
the  whole  world,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  with  eclipses  of 
sun  and  moon. 

Physicians  are  not  without  the  use  of  this  decussation  in 
several  operations,  in  ligatures  and  union  of  dissolved  con- 
tinuities. Mechanics  make  use  hereof  in  forcipal  organs, 
and  instruments  of  incision ;  wherein  who  can  but  magnify 
the  power  of  decussation,  inservient  to  contrary  ends,  solution 
and  consolidation,  union  and  division,  illustrable  fipom  Aris- 
totle in  the  old  nucifragivm,  or  nutcracker,  and  the 
instruments  of  evulsion,  compression,  or  incision;  which 
consisting  of  two  vectea,  or  arms,  converted  towards  eadh 

*  As  in  the  contention  between  Minerva  and  Arachne. 
t  In  EustaMus,  m  Hmnervm, 
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other,  the  innitency®  and  stress  being  made  upon  the 
hypomochlion,  or  fulciment^  in  the  decussation,  the  greater 
compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  impulsors. 

The  Eoman  batalia*  was  ordered  after  this  manner, 
whereof  as  sufficiently  known,  Virgil  hath  left  but  an  hint, 
and  obscure  intimation.  Eor  thus  were  the  maniples  and 
cohorts  of  the  hastati,  principes,  and  iriarii  placed  in  their 
bodies,  wherein  consisted  the  strength  of  the  Soman  battle. 
By  this  ordination  they  readily  fell  into  each  other;  the 
hastati  being  pressed,  handsomely  retired  into  the  intervals 
of  the  prindpeg,  these  into  that  of  the  triarii,  which  making 
as  it  were  a  new  body,  might  jointly  renew  the  battle, 
wherein  consisted  the  secret  of  their  successes.  And  there- 
fore it  was  remarkably  t  singular  in  the  battle  of  Africa, 
that  Scipio,  fearing  a  rout  from  the  elephants  of  the  enemy, 
left  not  the  principes  in  their  alternate  distances,  whereby 
the  elephants,  passing  the  vacuities  of  the  Jiastati,  might 
have  run  upon  them,  but  drew  his  battle  into  right  order, 
and  leaving  the  passages  bare,  defeated  the  mischief  intended 
by  the  elephants.  Out  of  this  figure  were  made  two  remark- 
able forms  of  battle,  the  cjineus  andforeepSy  or  the  shear  and 
wedge  battles,  each  made  of  half  a  rhombus,  and.  but  dif- 
ferenced by  position.  The  wedge  invented  to  break  or  work 
into  a  body,  the  forceps  to  environ  and  defeat  the  power 
thereof,  composed  out  of  the  selectest  soldiery,  and  disposed 
into  the  form  of  a  V,  wherein  receiving  the  wedge,  it  inclosed 
it  on  both  sides.  After  this  form  the  famous  NarsesJ 
ordered  his  battle  against  the  Eranks,  and  by  this  figure  the 
Almans  were  enclosed,  and  cut  in  pieces. 

The  rhombus  or  lozenge-figure  so  visible  in  this  order,  was 
also  a  remarkable  form  of  battle  in  the  G-recian  cavalry,§ 
observed  by  the  Thessalians,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
and  frequently  by  the  Parthians ;  as  being  most  ready  to 
turn  every  way,  and  best  to  be  commanded,  as  having  its 
ductors  or  commanders  at  each  angle. 

*  In  the  disposure  of  the  legions  in  the  wars  of  the  republick,  before 
the  division  of  the  legion  into  ten  cohorts  by  the  EmperofS^  SaLmas.  in 
his  epistle  d  Momiemr  de  Peyresc,  et  de  Me  MUUaH  Romomorwm,, 

f  Polybi/us.  Appianus,       t  Agatkms,  AmmtcmitS.       §  ^lian.  Tact» 

®  irmitency.]    His  own  synonym  for  '*  stress." 

*  fvlciment.]    Fvlcrum, 
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The  Macedonian  phalanx  (a  long  time  thought  invincible), 
consisted  of  a  long  square.  Eor  though  they  might  be  six- 
teen in  rank  and  file,  yet  when  they  shut  close,  so  that  the 
sixth  pike  advanced  before  the  first  rank,  though  the  number 
mi^ht  be  square,  the  figure  was  oblong,  answerable  unto  the 
qumcuncial  quadrate  of  Curtius.  According  to  this  square,^ 
Thucydides  delivers,  the  Athenians  disposed  their  battle 
against  the  Lacedemonians,  brickwise,*  and  by  the  same  word 
the  learned  Gellius  expoundeth  the  quadrate  of  Virgil,  after 
the  form  of  a  brick  or  tile.t 

And  as  the  first  station  and  position  of  trees,  so  was  the 
first  habitation  of  men,  not  in  round  cities,  as  of  later  founda- 
tion ;  for  the  form  of  Babylon  the  first  city  was  square,  and 
so  shall  also  be  the  last,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
holy  city  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  famous  pillars  of  Setlj,. 
before  the  flood,  had  also  the  like  foundation,  J  if  they  were 
but  antediluvian  obelisks,  and  such  as  Cham  and  his'Egyptian 
race  imitated  afberthe  flood. 

But  Nineveh,  which  authors  acknowledge  to  have  exceeded 
Babylon,  was  of  a  longilateral  figure,§  ninety-five  fiirlongs 
broad,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  long,  and  so  making  about 
sixty  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  the  measure  of  three  days* 
journey,  according  unto  military  marches,  or  castrensia! 
mansions.  So  that  if  Jonas  entered  at  the  narrower  side,  he 
found  enough  for  one  day's  walk  to  attain  the  heart  of  the 
city,  to  make  his  proclamation.  And  if  we  imagine  a  city 
extending  from  Ware  to  London,  the  expression  will  be 
moderate  of  sixscore  thousand  infants,  although  we  allow 
vacuities,  fields,  and  intervals  of  habitation ;  aSs  there  needs 
must  be  when  the  monument  of  Ninus  took  up  no.  less  than 
ten  furlongs. 

And,  though  none  of  the  seven  wonders,  yet  a  noble  piece 
of  antiquity,  and  made  by  a  copy  exceeding  all  the  rest,  had 
its  principal  parts  disposed  mer  this  manner ;  that  is,  the 
labyrinth  of  Crete,  built  upon  a  long  quadra^,  containing 
five  large  squares ;  communicating  by  right  inflexions,  ter- 
minating in  the  centre  of  the  midfie  square,  and  lodging  of 
the  Minotaur,  if  we  conform  unto  the  description  of  the 

*  Iv  irXaKTiw.  t  Secto  via  Umite  quadrd.  Comment,  in  VirgiL 

t  Obelisks,  being  erected  upon  a  square  base.  §  Dwd.  Sic. 
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elegant  medal  thereof  in  Affostino.*  And  though  iamanj 
accounts  we  reckon  grossly  by  the  square,  jet  is  that  very 
often  to  be  accepted  as  a  long-sided  quadrate,  which  was  the 
figure  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant^  the  table  of  the  ahew- 
bread,  and  the  stone  wherein  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
were  engraved,  that  is,  three  in  a  tow,  naturally  making  a 
longilateral  figure,  the  perfect  quadrate  beiog  made  by 
nine. 

What  figure  the  stones  themselves  maintained,  tradition 
and  Scripture  are  silent,  yet  lapidaries  in  precious  stones 
affect  a  table  or  long  square,  and  in  such  proportion,  that 
the  two  lateral,  and  also  the  three  inferior  tables  are  equal 
unto  the  superior ;  and  the  angles  of  the  lateral  tables  con- 
tain and  constitute  the  hypothenusm^  or  broader  sides 
subtending. 

That  the  tables  of  the  law  were  of  this  figure,  general 
imitation'  and  tradition  hath  confirmed.  Yet  are  we  un- 
willing to  load  the  shoulders  of  Moses  with  such  massy 
stones,  as  some  pictures  lay  upon  them ;  since  it  i^  plainly 
delivered  that  he  came  down  with  them  in  his  hand ;  since 
the  word  strictly  taken  implies  no  such  massy  hewing,  but 
cutting,  and  fasluoning  of  them  into  shape  and  surface ;  since 
some  will  have  them  emeralds,  and  if  they  were  made  of  the 
materials  of  Mount  Sinai,  not  improbable  that  they  were 
anarble ;  since  the  words  were  not  many,  the  letters  short  of 
seven  hundred,  and  the  tables,^  written  on  both  sides, 
required  no  such  capacity. 

The  beds  of  the  ancients  were  different  firom  ours  at  present, 
which  are  almost  square,  being  framed  oblong,  and  about  a 
double  unto  their  breadth ;  not  much  unlike  the  area,  or  bed 
of  this  quincuncial  quadrate.  The  single  beds  of  G-reece 
were  six  feet  t  and  a  little  more  in  length,  three  in  breadth; 
the  giant-like  bed  of  Og,  which  had  four  cubits  of  breadth, 
nine  and  a  half  in  length,  varied  not  much  from  this  propor- 
tion. The  funeral  bed  of  King  Cheops,  in  the  greater 
pyramid,  which  holds  seven  in  length,  and  four  feet  in 
breadth,  had  no  great  deformiW  from  this  measure;  and 
whatsoeyer  were  the  breadth,  the  length  could  hardly  be 

*  Antonio  Agostmo  Ddle  Medaglie.  f  Aristot.  Mechan, 

'  Xa&2es.]    Pineda  thinks  the  tables  of  the  law  were  of  sapphire. — /<f. 
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less,  of  the  tyrannical  bed  of  Procrustes,  since  m  a  shorter 
measure  he  had  not  been  fitted  with  persons  for  his  crueliy 
of  extension.  But  the  old  sqpulchial  bed,  or  Amazonian 
tomb*  in  the  nuixket  place  of  Megara,  was  in  the  form  of 
a  lozenge,  readily  made  out  by  the  composure  of  the  body ; 
for  the  arms  not  lying  fesciated  or  wrapt  up  after  the  Grecian 
maimer,  but  in  a  middle  distension,  the  includii^  lines  will 
strictly  make  out  that  figure. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Now  although  this  elegant  ordination  of  vegetables  hath 
found  coincidence  or  imitation  in  sundry  works  of  art,  yet 
is  it  not  also  destitute  of  natural  examples ;  and,  though 
overlooked  by  all,  was  elegantly  observable,  in  several  works 
of  nature. 

Could  we  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  lights 
above,  or  discover  the  wisdom  of  that  order  so  invariably 
mamtained  iu  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ;  could  we  have  any 
light,  why  the  stellary  part  of  the  first  mass  separated  into 
this  order,  that  the  gurdle  of  Orion  should  ever  maintain  its 
line,  and  the  two  staJs  in  Charles'  wain  never  leave  pointing 
at  the  pole  star ;  we  might  abate  the  Pythagorical  musick  of 
the  spheres,  the  seveiSbld  pipe  of  Pan,  and  the  strange 
<n^tography  of  Gaflferel  in  ms  starry  book  of  heaven. 

!Dut,  not  to  look  so  high  as  heaven,  or  the  single  quincunx 
of  the  JELyades  upon  the  head  of  Taurus,  the  triangle,  and 
remarkable  cn^ero  about  thefoot  of  the  Centaur, — observable 
rudiments  there  are  hereof  in  subterraneous  concretions,  and 
bodies  in  the  earth ;  in  the  gypswm  or  talewm  rhomhoideg^ 
in  the  favaffinites,  or  honeycomb  stone^  in  the  asteria  and 
asiroitesy  and  in  the  crucigerous  stone  of  S.  J&go  of  GalUcia. 

The  same  is  observably  effected  in  the  jiilus,  catkins,  or 
pendulous  excrescencies  of  several  trees ;  of  walnuts,  alders, 
and  hazels,  which  hanging  all  the  winter,  and  maintaining 
their  network  close,  by  the  expansion  thereof  are  the  early- 
foretellers  of  the  spring :  discoverable  also  in  long  pepper, 

♦  Plut,  in  vk,  Tha, 

TOi.  n.  2  ii 
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indelegantlj  in  the  jiiliu  of  adamm  mromatieus^  bo  fieoti- 
fbUy  growing  mth  us,  in  tbe  finA  pakns  >of  willowByWdlin 
the  flowers  aS.  syoanune,  fekmiteBj  atm^odehts,  and  ^^rtfeara% 
he&ro  ei^iicatioB.  After  aadi  Qraar  stand  Ae  flowery 
Imuiehes  in  our  best  vpreai  verhatmim,  and  ihe  seeds  almit 
the  spicous  head  or  torch  of  thapmu  hai^)atmj  in.  jn  finr  t 
]»gukniy  aa  the  circular  and  wreathed  order  will  admits 
which  advanceth  one  side  of  the  aqnare,  and  makea  the  judm 
rhomboidal.  In  the  squamous  heads  of  scabious,  knapweed, 
and  the  elegant  J€tcea  pmea,  and  in  the  scaly  composure  of 
the  oak  rose,*  which  some  years  most  aboundeth.  After  this 
order  hath  nature  planted  the  letffes  in  the  head  of  the  com- 
mon and  prickled  {  artichoke,  wherein  the  black  and  shining 
flies  do  shelter  themselves,  when  they  ixltire&om  the  pm^le 
flower  about  it.  Thesame  isabofotmd  inthepvidcs,  aookete, 
and  impressions  of  tbeseeds,  in  the  paj^  or  bottom  tbeieof; 
wherein  do  eLegantlystk^  the  fadiCTs of  their  modierit  t» 
omit  the  quincunci^  specks  on  the  top  of  the  misdb4wny, 
especially  l^t  which  grows  open  tiie  Mitt^  okr  Hne  t»se ;  and 
the  remarkable  dif^osme  of  these  yellow  fieii^eB  aboat  tiie. 
purple  peetil  of  Aavsn,  and  elegant  elzistfiis  <»  dn^gottSySe 
peculiany  seonsed  by  natare,  wiwan  mttbreUaior  sikxeeniDg 
leaf  about  them. 

The  spongy  leavesof  some  sea  trcacks,Aicn8,  odes,  in  their 
several  kinds, found  about  the«diore4:  with  ejectments  «f  the 
sea,  are  ever-wsought  with  net->worii:  dbgantly  oso^iamiDg 
this  order:  which  plainly  dsdamth  tiie  natuzality  of  tins 
texture ;  and  how  the  needle  of  nature  delightetili  tom^rk, 
even  in  low  and  doubtful  vegetations. 

The  avhmtetnm  or  thicket  on  the  head  of  the  ieacel,  may 

be  observed  in  1^  order :  and  he  tibat  oonsidereth  that 

flibn<^  so  regularly  palisadeed,  and  stemaed  with  flowers  cf 

the  royal  cdoinr,  in  the  hoose  of  the  solitory  niaggDt||  ms^ 

• 

*  Capihila  iq^UiCmata  qwremm,  Bmkini,  Tebereof  thotcgii  he  saith 
fenrwro  repenmitwr,  his  tmOvm  invmmm ;  yet  we  And  tkuii  oommoiily 
with  118  and  in  grast  nsmheEB. 

t  Awiho.  ChcBc.  Inter  J^ngrammata,  ypi^w^^  M^  iftmv,  fHjrfoc 
XayiMfvav  ?x*^  -Jroripa. 

t  Ee^ecially  the  jpojnw  cervinus,  im^^mOi,  spoma,  W  alga  wXarw««p«c 
Satihini, 

U  From  there  heing  a  single  miggot  &tiiiid  ahnost  in  every  head. 
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find  the  BeragMo  of  Solomon;  and  contemplating  tte 
caJicalflir  shaffcs,  and  xmconB  diepoBure  of  their  esctremztie^y 
eo  aceommodahle  unto  the  ofi&ce  of  abstersion,  not  condemn 
aiS  wholly  improbable  the  conceit  of  those  who  aoc^t  it  for 
the  herb  hortth,*^  Where,  by  the  way,  w©  conld  with  much 
enquiry  never  discover  any  transfiguration  in  this  abstemious 
insect,  although  we  have  kept  them  long  in  their  proper 
liouses  and  b<^es.  Where  some,  wrapt  up  in  their  wot«, 
have  lived  upon  their  own  bowels  from  September  imto 
Jtily. 

In  such  a  grove  do  walk  the  Httle  creepers  about  t^ 
head  of  the  burr ;  and  such  an  order  is  observed  in  the 
aculeous  prickly  plantation  upon  iiie  heads  of  several 
common  thistles,  remarkably  in  the  notable  palisadoes  about 
the  flower  of  the  milk  thistle,  and  he  ^sa,t  enquireth  into 
the  little  bottom  of  the  ^obe  thistle,  may  find  that  gallant 
bush  arise  from  a  scalp  of  like  disposure. 

The  white  umbrelia,  or  medical  bush  of  elder,  is  an 
epitome  of  this  order,  arising  from  five  main  stems  quin- 
cuncially  disposed,  and  tolerably  maintained  in  iiieir  sub- 
divisions. To  omit  the  lower  observatiouB  in  the  seminal 
spike  of  mercury  wild,  and  plantain. 

Thus  hath  nature  ranged  the  flowers  of  santfoyn,  and 
Trench  honeysuckle,  and  somewhat  after  this  manner  lurfh 
ordered  the  bush  in  Jupiter's  beard  or  houseleak,  which  did 
superstition  set  on  the  tops  of  houses,  as  a  defensative 
against  figfatnin^  and  thunder.  l%e  like  in  fenny  seagreen, 
or  the  water  Bolaier,t  which,  liiough  a  nulitaty  name  from 
Greece,  makes  out  the  Boman  order. 

A  like  ordination  l^ere  is  in  ihe  &vagmous  sockets,  and 
lozenge  seeds  of  the  noble  flower  of  tbe  sun;  wherein  in 
lozenge-figured  boxes  nature  shuts  up  the  seeds,  and  bdteam 
whi(^  is  about  them. 

But  t^e  fir  and  pine  tree  from  their  fruits  do  naturally 

*  Jer.  ii.  22  ;  Mai.  iii.  2.  f  Stnttk>te$. 

'  Mi  condemn,  dx.]  The  LXX.,  Jerome,  and  the  Vulgate,  eonnilBr 
the  Hebrew  wordTised  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  and  Mai.  iiL  2,  to  reSarte  afibttt, 
Jterba  fuUoiwm.  Goguet  calls  it  salt-wort,  in  the  ashes  of  which  a  strong 
alkaline  salt  is  contained.  Our  author,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
that  it  may  \i^fvUontm  dypmcw,  or  foller's  teazel. 
2l2 
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dictate  this  positioii ;  the  rhomboidal  protoberances  in  pine 
apples  maintainmg  this  quincunciiil  order  unto  each  o&er, 
and  each  rhombus  in  itself.  Thus  are  also  disposed  the 
trianeular  foliations  in  the  conical  fruit  of  the  -fir  tree 
ordenj  shadowing  and  protecting  the  winged  seeds  below 
them. 

The  like  so  often  occurreth  to  the  curiosity  of  obserrers; 
especiallj  in  s^icated  seeds  and  flowers,  that  we  shall  not 
need  to  take  in  the  single  quincunx  of  Michsius  in  the 
growth  of  the  male  fern,  the  seed^  disposure  of  fframen 
uehemon^  and  the  trunk  or  neat  reticulate  work  in  the  cod 
of  the  sachel  palm. 

For  even  in  very  many  round  stalked  plants,  the  leaves 
are  set  after  a  quintuple  ordination,  the  first  leaf  answenng 
the  fifth  in  lateral  disposition.  Wherein  the  leaves  suo> 
cessively  rounding  the  stalk,  in  four,  at  the  furthest,  the 
compass  is  absolved,  and  the  fifth  leaf  or  sprout  returns  to 
the  position  of  the  other  fifth  before  it ;  as  in  accounting 
upward  is  often  observable  in  furze,  peUitory,  ragweed,  the 
sprouts  of  oaks  and  thorns,  upon  pollards,*  and  veiy  re- 
markably in  the  regular  disposure  of  the  lugg^a  ex- 
crescencies  in  the  yeany  shoots  of  the  pine. 

But  in  square  stalked  plants,  the  leaves  stand  respectively 
unto  each  other,  either  in  cross  or  decussation  to  those 
above  or  below  them,  arising  at  cross  positions ;  whereby 
they  shadow  not  each  other,  and  better  resist  the  force  of 
winds,  which  in  a  parallel  situation,  and  upon  square  stalks, 
would  more  forcibly  bear  upon  them. 

And,  to  omit  how  leaves  and  sprouts,  which  compass  not 
the  stalk,  are  often  set  in  a  rhomhoides,  and  making  long 
and  short  diagonals,  to  stand,  like  the  legs  of  quadrupedb 
when  they  go ;  nor  to  ur^e  the  thwart  enclosure  and  fardling 
of  flowers  and  blossoms  before  explications,  as  in  the  multi- 
plied leaves  of  piony ;  and  the  chiasmus  in  five-leaved 
flowers,  while  one  lies  wrapt  about  the  staminous  beards, 
the  other  four  obliquely  shutting  and  closing  upon  each 
other,  and  how  even  flowers  which  consist  of  four  leaves, 
stand  not  ordinarily  in  three  and  one,  but  two,  and  two 
crosswise,  unto  the  stylus  ;  even  the  autumnal  buds,  which 

*  Pollard  oaks,  and  tboms, 
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await  the  retum  of  the  sun,  do  after  the  winter  solstice  mul- 
tiplj  their  calicular  leaves,  making  little  rhombuses,  and  net- 
work figures,  as  in  the  sycamore  and  lilack. 

The  like  is  discoverable  in  the  original  producti(m  of 
plants,  which  first  putting  forth  two  leaves,  those  which 
succeed  bear  not  over  each  other,  but  shoot  obliquely  or 
crosswise,  until  the  stalk  appeareth,  which  sendeth  not  fi)rth 
its  first  leaves  without  all  order  unto  them,  and  he  that  from 
hence  can  discover  in  what  position  the  two  first  leaves  did 
arise,  is  no  ordinary  observator. 

Where,  by  the  way,  he  that  observeth  the  rudimental 
spring  of  seeds,  shall  find  strict  rule,  although  not  after 
this  order.  How  little  is  required  unto  effectud  generation, 
and  in  what  diminutives  the  plastick  principle  lodgeth  is 
exemplified  in  seeds,  wherein  the  greater  mass  affords  so 
little  comproduction.^    In  beans  the  leaf  and  root  sprout 

3  Hw>  UuU,  d&c]  In  MS.  Shm.  1847,  this  passage  stands  thus  :— 
"  How  little  is  required  to  the  generation  of  anunals,  the  late  doctrine 
of  generation  hath  instmcted  us  : — and  how  the  grosser  sperme  having 
served  as  a  vehicle  of  the  spiritual  geniture,  is  sent  out  or  exhaled  and 
performeth  no  further  office,  seems  also  reasonable  in  the  seminal  pro- 
pagation of  plants^  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  the  seed  is  of  no  effect.*' 

In  MS.  Sloan.  1326,  fol.  17,  aace  the  following  obsenrations  on  this 
passage ;  thus  headed,  and  followed  by  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Br. 
Browne,  whose  reply  I  have  also  adjoined,  m>m  MS.  Sloom,  3515. 
Iteftectiona  upon  some  parages  of  Dr.  Brovme*8  hook  caUed  "  CyruA  hU 
Garden,"  sent  to  Dr.  JBroume,  from  H.  Power.    Chapt.  8,  pag.  129,  "  hee 

that  observeth  (say  you)  the  rudimentall  spring  of  seeds,  shall  find 

how  little  is  required  unto  effectuall  generation,  and  in  what  diminutives 
the  plastick.  principle  lodgeth  ; "  and  indeed  'tis  worth  our  contempla- 
tion to  conrader  from  what  contemptible  principles  the  vast  magnitude 
of  some  plants  arise,  as  that  from  so  small  a  neb  in  the  acome  so ' 
majestidc  and  stately  a  plant  as  the  oake  should  be  drawn.  But  what 
you  meane  by  the  plastick  principle  "lodging,  in  these  diminutive 
particles,  I  doe  not  well  understand.  I  am  mrr  more  prone  to  belee^e 
that  these  fructifying  particles  or  acomes  (be  they  never  so  minute)  are 
indeed  the  whole  plimt  perfectly  there  epitomized.  And  that  seeder 
doe  not  only  potentiaUy  containe  the  formes  of  their  own  spedfidc 
plantsj,  but  are  indeed  plantarum  martm,  foetuSf  and  as  it  were  a  young 
and  embrioned  plant,  capsulated  and  kradled  (nc)  up  in  severall  nlmesy 
huskes,  and  shells,  and  enclosed  with  a  convenient  intrinsecall,  primitive 
nutriment  (just  like  the  chick  in  an  egge)  which  at  first  it  feeds  upon, 
till  it  has  broke  through  the  enclosing  waJles  or  pellicles,  to  receive  more  - 
ample  nourishment  from  its  great  mother  the  earth ;  and  this  in  some 
manner  is  antopically  demonstrable,  especially  in  some  of  the  greater- 
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fioBi  the  germen,  the  mam  sides  ^t,  mid  lie.  by ;  and  in 
poUdl  Tip  near  the  time  of  bloemingy  we  hiaye  fowi 


sorts  of  seeds  aaid  more  vimblely  in  those  that  tare  something  flattish  sad 
ohioBg;  MB  in  ash  keys  or  chatts  (our  UmgueB  avi»m)  tike  skinffbdng 
nmaweA  aoidthe  kemell  cleft  lengthwigrs  in  the  middle  jaa  shall  find  a 
yjwwg^JTig  ash :  viz.  two  white  tender  oblang  leaveSy  lying  one  npoa 
another  with  a  stalk  reaching  to  the  point  of  the  seed  (not  that  point 
wineh  is  &stened  to  the  tree  bat  the  oilier)  to  which  tender  stalk  is 
amexed  as  it  were  a  navdl-strii^  <ir  nmbSieail  vessel  firam  the  stemme 
through  which  the  primitive  atomes  that  mateiiald  that  plant  were  fint 
ofsragid. 

In  the  mapple  tree,  both  greater  and  lesser,  though  the  keys  or  chatts 
be  winged  like  the  adi,.  yet  is  the  diminutive  mapple  fonnd  foidded  up 
in  the  knobby  end  thereof:  in  beans  and  peas  at  the  o<»ie  point  ytm 
there  &id  those  two  Uttle  leaves  and  footstalk,  which  make  the  first 
pwtrasisn  sad  shoot  oat  of  the  earth :  in  other  smaller  seeds  e^edally 
the  rofuid  ones,  the  leaves  are  drcom-folded,  the  stalk  lying  as  an  ass 
in  the  centre  of  them,  as  in  cabbage  and  raddish  seeds,  which  when  they 
break  throagh  the  ground  they  erect  themselves  upright,  sometime 
canyag  tiieir  filme  »dskin  (as  duldnm  doe  the  si]h[  how),  npomthesr 
topM  as  in  the  sproots  of  onyons  is  manifest.  Thos  eextaraly  the 
BHuleBt  seeds  are  nothing  bat  their  own  plants  ehronk  into  an  atome^ 
vAlflb  thoQ^  invisible  to  us,  are  ea^y  discemable  to  nature,  aodte 
that  pi«Tsng  m,  that  sees  through  afl  things.  In  vahie  titerefioire  may 
wessKpeet  an  oenlardemonstraiaonoftbese  things^  mdas  wee  had  soEh 
ghiBBOB  (as  ssne  moi  zant  of)  whereby  they  could  see  the  tran^iEation 
of  phnts  and  animalw,  yea  the  very  magneticall  ig/kmwms  of  tiie 
loBMtene. 

Kow  to  streixih  oar  ocmeeitB  a  little  higher,  whealher  the  i^erauiAaak 
ptiaciple  of  aHmals  oontaine  in  it  ipaiadtmrn  md  ffeweria  ammdktJam 
tutualUm'fitMeafmn,  I  am  so  fiure  from  dstermiiii]^  that  I  dsoiv  harcQy 
ceajeetore,  yet  if  it  be  true  what  I  have  heard  some  say;  thaA  in  the 
cttubitaig  or  ftkds  me  (as  our  old  wilbs  call  it)  of  an  eege,  by  a  good 
mnePOBeoiie  yos  may  see  all  the  paorts  of  a  chiek  exactly  cfeMneBted  b^ove 
ineahst^en,  and  ifxt  be  trae  what  Hafvey  dedares,  tiiat  hmno  rum  vmme- 
dhte  <xrporaimrexaeminffiniiteru  ejeetOt  md  per  muuvimm  comtaigiimemf, 
it^may  aa^  oa^kt  te  eacstimalate  our  unsatisfyed  daares  to  a  foxthor 
en^oiry— espeeially  sbioe  wee  see  tiiat  the  embiyo  in  a  woman,  and 
thcMB-in  eowB  and  other  animals,  are  not  so  big  when  souwihaes  abep- 
thwlj  esdadsd  as  the  kemell  of  a  pmaastoDe,  and  yet  perfeeUy  aai 
inte^aUy  argaoised,  yea  (offcoi  times  in  that  nmiutenesse  to  the  veiy 
dbftnrtianr  ^sea)  but  tiUs  may  prove  a  subject  c^a  lai^  disooone.  M 
pieseat  give  me  leave  to  retmne  into  the  garden  agame.  Bi  aaaAher 
pangvaphi  yon  doe  net  only  take  notice  Imt  handBom^rprove  a  < 
tiaaiA  traDG^iiration  in  plants  Qke  to  that  in  animals ;  whidi  < 
reaewB  Hhar  lept-off  fliswers,  and  where  it  is  large  and  exo 
cfeaaee  ^iH^es  Ineir  flowers,  now  I  am  see  raudi  your  oeaiwrt  in  1 
vma%,  that  I  can  easily  stretch  my  b^efe  a  little  fivtii^,  aad  that  id 
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the  [^ulpiMiei  sides  eiiidre  or  IMe  wasted.  In  aeoras  th^  vib 
dilating  i^liti<eth  the  two  sidee^  whieli  aon^times  lie  wbQle> 

to  conceive  that  all  plants  may  not  only  have  a  transpiration  of  particleB 
but  a  8enflation<alBO  like  animals.  This  is  eminentiy  enough  discoveral^ 
in  those  2  exotic  headrbs  (the  sensitive  and  humble  plants)  vitL  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Bobinson,  2nd  August,  1656: 

l%e  conchlnon  of  my  letter  to  l>n  Browne. 
These  are  some  of  those  many  eccentricaJl  and  extravagant  conceits 
and  fiuicyes  of  my  own  ;  how  they  may  realish  with  you  I  know  not, 
if  they  prove  too  raw  and  too  crude  to  be  digested  by  you  I  pray  you 
prepare  them  better,  and  adde  what  corrections  you  please  to  them^ 
and  you  shall  ever  obleige 

Sir, 
Your  most  &ithfiill  Friend  and  Servant^ 

HiPOtWBB^ 

From  New  HaU,  neaore  HalUfAx^  this  10  May,  16^. 
MS.  SHotm.  3615. 

Worthy  Sir, — ^1^  intent  ef  that  pairagnph  whenof  jtm  pieMd  to 
take  notice;,  was  diiflfly  to  showe  by  plaope  and  ruali  obssntation  b»« 
litle  of  that  which  beareth  tha  name  of  seed  is  ike  eiffiwiiiall  or  geiwair 
tive  part,  theraof^  thait  the  plastiek  or  fonuaddyQ  E^iiii  lo^gethi  butt  in  a 
diminutive  partiele,  and  that  the  adhflring  maase  dfttk  nothis^  so« 
much  in  the  fajbwee  present  producjbion  as  is;  vulgarly  apprehended,, 
exemplified  in  beaaes  and  aeoDUMi^  thst  pact  conaaming  or  oofnipling 
into  insects  while  the  generative  pnmordmm  makes  his  progress  in  Uta 
«arth;  And  therefore  this  I  saye  may  be-  exenplHied  uata  all  eyes 
without  art  and  by  an  eaflle  waye  of  a3e|>eriiii0nt,  hoiiRe  little  ia  raquxeed 
unto  eflfootuall  generation  or  genmnation^  snob,  as  ia-.i^de  to  produee  a 
growoe  aaid  confirmed  plant,  and  in  wha^  diftiymitiiiBB  thftt  spixit  lyetii 
which  wosketh  this  effect,  which  must  itaads  lodge  in.  a  lery  U/He  rofliae 
at  first,  since  when  its  power  is  &rther  advanced,  it  makes  haiJt  a  smatt 
bulk  oemparatively  to  the  whole  masse,  aiui  thttt  maaae  mok  soe  con- 
siderable as  iff  coaceived  to  the  produetion  and  prognsauMis  of  the  pbatt, 
butt  serving  for  tegromfint,  enclosure,  and  aecuxement  of  the  aebbe^  and 
food  for  man  and  aaimals. 

As  for  the  higher  origiaall  o£  seeds,  be&re  tiiey  aonie  to  j^reut  in  or 
out  of  the  gsound,  though  it  bee  not  eaeie  to  demaBurfsate  it  from  the 
first  ^ennatiang  of  the  plant,  till  a  litye  tinie  hath  mjKfce  aonie  diB>^ 
coverae  and  the  seed  bee  undersome  degree  ofgemuoetian,  yet  iaitnot 
improbable  that  the  plant  is  delineated  fi'om  the  beginmag;  that& 
lineall  draught  beginneth  upon  the  fixst  s^paratieDy  and  that  these  unto 
i^e  eye  of  nature  are  butt  soe  many,  yonge  aaea  hanging  upon  the 
mother  plaatt^  very  soone  diflcaverahk  in  aome  by  ludimentall  lines  in  the 
soft  gelly-like  nehbe^  m  odjiera  more  plainly  sometime  after  by  move 
plaine  roote  and  leaves,  aal  inataaoe  iu  beaoaea  and  peaa»  and  have  lone 
agoe  observed  iiL  ashkeys,  almonds,  aprieots^  piata<)uos»  before  I  nead 
any  hint  thereof  in  Eagiua  or  description  in  Br.  B^hmore.  And  tiue 
is  also  notable  iu  ^pontaaeeus  prodnctions  of  ^ants  upon  emerging  of 


when  the  oak  is  sprouted  two  bandiulfi.  In  1i]|miii99  tiiese 
pulpy  sides  do  sometimes  aiise  with  the  stalk  in  the  le- 

the  first  y^retable  atome,  although  the  observation  bee  hard,  and  cannot 
soe  neerlj  bee  observed  in  any  production  as  that  of  duckweed,  finom 
water  kept  in  thinne  ghisses,  wherin  the  leaves  and  roote  will  suddoily 
appeare  where  you  suspected  nothing  before.  And  if  the  water  bee 
never  soe  narrowlie  wached,  yet  if  you  can  perceive  any  alteration  or 
atome  as  bigge  as  a  needles  poynt^  within  8  or  4  bowers,  the  plant  will 
bee  discoverable. 

You  have  excellently  delivered  your  sense  in  this  you  pleasd  to  send 
mee,  and  I  desire  you  to  pursue  your  conceptions  in  these  and  other 
worthie  enquiries,  and  in  tiie  interim  and  at  your  leasure  to  consider, 
whether,  if  wee  make  our  observations  in  ashkeys,  maples,  hardbowes, 
acomes,  plummes,  &c.  then  when  the  leaves  and  stemme  are  pkynly 
foimd,  the  inference  will  bee  soe  satisfiictorie  and  current  as  if  observed 
higher  before  the  pulpe  bee  formed,  when  the  seed  is  in  a  g^eUie ;  £>r 
even  at  that  time  I  seeme  to  find  some  rudiment  of  these  parts  in 
plummes,  for  otherwise  men  will  not  allow  this  to  bee  soe  high  a  begin- 
ning of  formation  as  is  in  the  egge,  after  sometime  when  the  galba  or 
maggot-like  shape  beginnes  to  showe  itself. 

Aough  wee  actually  find  the  leaves  and  roote  in  these  seeds,  yet 
since  ower  dissimilarie  parts  are  accounted  essential  unto. the  same 
plants,  as  truncus,  rami,  gurctdi,  whether  these  parts  are  not  rather 
potentially  therin,  which  are  not  discovered  or  produced  untill  a  long 
time  after. 

The  roote  of  white  biyome  and  some  others,  cutt  in  simder  and 
divided,  produce  newe  rootes,  shoote  forth  leaves,  and  soe  growe  on 
after  a  seminaU  progression,  or  as  though  tJieyhad  been  produced  from 
seed :  now  whether  in  these  peeces  of  rootes  or  any  other  there  bee  any 
actuall  delineation  of  the  plant  at  first  as  in  seeds,  may  fidl  imder 
consideration. 

Dr.  Hamie,  whoe  makes  egges  proportionall  unto  seeds,  always  insists 
upon  the  graduall  dispkye  of  parts  potentially  latent  in  them ;  yet  even 
that  the  animall  foetus  is  delmneated  at  fint  though  not  demonstrable 
unto  sence  seems  not  wholly  inuisible  imto  reason.  And  therefore, 
herin  Courueus  contendeth  with  Dr.  Hamie  that  a  delineation  is  made 
at  first,  butt  the  parts  made  visible  after,  that  they  are  not  delineated 
per  qngenena,  or  one  after  another,  butt  in  a  cercle,  or  all  together,  aa 
JSippocrates  expresseth,  though  to  be  discoverable  successively  or  one 
after  another. 

That  there  is  a  naturall  sensitive  in  plants,  as  Dr.  Hamey  hath  dis- 
coursed seemes  verie .  allowable,  and  brides  some  other  reasons,  from 
the  experiment  of  the  sensible  plant ;  which  is  also  to  bee  found  in 
minor  degi*ee  in  some  others,  as  jacea,  scabious,  thistles  and  such  as 
Borellus  observed  and  published  some  years  agoe,  and  might  bee 
observed  in  others ;  such  a  sense  may  bee  in  plant-animals  and  in  the 

"^  of  perfect  animals  even  when  the  head  is  cutt  of. 
'wr  Sir,  I  wish  my  time  would  permitt  my  communication  with  you  in 
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seMblaooe  of  two  fat  leaires.  Wheat  and  rye  will  grow  up, 
if  after  they  have  shot  some  tender  roots,  the  adhering  pulp 
be  taken  firom  them.  Beans  will  prosper  though  a  part  be. 
cut  awaj,  and  so  much  set  as  sufficeth  to  contain  and  keep 
the  gennen  close.  From  this  superfluous  pulp,  in  unkindly 
and  wet  years,  may  arise  that  multiplicity  ot  little  insects,, 
which  infest  the  roots  and  sprouts  of  tender  grains  and. 
pulses.^ 

In  the  little  nib  or  fructifying  principle,  the  motion  is  re- 
gular, and  not  transvertible,  as  to  make  that  ever  the  leaf, 
which  nature  intended  the  root ;  observable  firom  their  con*. 
version,  until  they  attain  their  right  position,  if  seeds  be  set 
inversedly. 

In  vaiu  we  e^^ect  the  production  of  plants  firom  different 
parts  of  the  seed ;  firom  the  same  corculum  or  little  original 
proceed  both  germinations ;  and  in  the  power  of  this  slender 
particle  lie  many  roots  and  sprouts,  that  though  the  same  be 
pulled  away,  the  generative  particle  will  renew  them  again, 
and  proceed  to  a  perfect  plant ;  and  malt  may  be  observed 
to  grow,  though  the  cummes  be  fallen  firom  it. 

The  semind  nib  hath  a  defined  and  single  place,  and  not 
extended  unto  both  extremes.  And  thereibre  many  too 
vulgarly  conceive  that  barley  and  oats  grow  at  both  ends  y 
for  they  arise  from  one  punddlio  or  generative  nib,  and  the 
spear  sliding  under  the  husk,  first  appeareth  nigh  the  top. 
jBut  in  wheat  and  rye  being  bare,  the  sprouts  are  seen 
together.      If  barley  unhuUed  would  grow,  both  would 

any  proportion  to  my  desires,  wherin  I  should  never  bee  weariO;,  whereby 
I  might  continue  the  delight  I  have  formerly  had  by  many  serious  dis- 
courses with  my  old  friend  your  good  &ther,  whose  memorie  is  still  fresh, 
with  mee  and  becomes  more  delightful!  by  this  great  enjoyment  I  have 
fi^m  his  true  and  worthy  sonne. 

Sir  I  am 
Your  ever  £Eiythfulltrue  Friend  and  Servant, 
June  8.  Tho.  Bbownb. 

How  the  sprouts  of  seeds  carrie  up  their  coat  about  them  I  have  best 
observed  in  coriander  seeds. 

My  wifs  comendfl  her  respects  unto  yourself  and  lady. 

*  jTQftii  ihit  sv^perfltMtis  pulp,  d:c.]  This  is  a  ydry  probable  explanation, 
though,  we  beliere,  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  some  modem 
prevalent  opinions. — Br, 
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iqipear  ai  onoe.  Bat  in  this  and  oiiimeal  the  nib  k  braikai 
awajr,  wliicli  makea  them  the  milder  food  and  less  apt  to 
xttise  fermentatian  in  decoctions. 

Men  taking  notice  of  what  isr  outwardly  yiaiUe,  oonoeire 
aanzsihte  pnoiify  in  the  coot.  But  as  thej  b^in  from  one 
party  ao  the^  seem  to  start  and  set  out  upon  one  signal  of 
nature.  In  beoDS  yet  salt,  in  peaa  while  they  adhere  mAo 
the  cod,  the  rudimental  leaf  and  root  are  discoverable*  In 
thfl  seeds  of  zneket  and  nnistard,  mroutii^  in  g^asseaof 
water;  whentheone  is  manifest,  the  ofiier  iaabo  j^ereeptilde. 
In  mndfy  waters  apt  to  breed  dadcwead,aBd  podmidUea^  if 
Idle  first  and  rudimental  strokes  of  duckweed  be  obswred, 
the  leaves  and  root  anticipate  not  each  other.  But  ia  the 
date-stime  tihe  first  sprout  is  neither  root  nocleaf  distinetiy, 
but  both  togetiier;  for  the  germination  beinp^  tQ>  paas 
through  ilia  nanow  navel  and  hde  about  the  m^t  of  tiie 
atone,  the  genecatrve  germ  is  £un  to  enlength^i  its^  aoi 
afaootmg  o^  about  an  inch,  at  that  distance  dividetb  into 
tfae  aaemding  aad  deacendiog  portion. 

And  thougk  it  be  geuerally  thought,  tiiat  seeds  will  root 
at  the  end^  where  tiiey  adhere  to  their  originals,  and  observ- 
able it  ia  that  the  nib  sets  most  often  next  the  stalk,  as  in 
gnins,  pulses,  and  most  small  seeds : — yet  is  it  hardly  made 
out  in  many  greater  plants.  For  in  acoms,  almonds,  pia- 
tadnoe,  walnuts,  and  aimminated  shells,  the  germ  puts  l(»th 
at  the  remotest  part  of  the  pul^.  And  therefore  ;to  set 
seeds  in  that  posture,  wherein  the  leaf  and  roots  may  shoot 
right  without  contortion,  or  forced  circumvolution  which 
might  readmr  them  Kbroogly  rooted,  and  straights,  were  a. 
cntidsm  in  agriculture.  And  nature  seems  to  have  made 
some  provision  hereof  in  many  from  their  figure,  that  as 
thev  fall  from  the  tree  they  may  lie  in  positions  agreeable  to 
such  advantages. 

Beside  the  open  and  visible  testicles  of  plants,  the  semi- 
nal powQrs  lie  m  great  part  invisible,  while  the  sun  finds 
polypody  in  stone-walls,  the  little  stinging  nettle  and  night- 
duue  in  ban^i  saad^  highways,  seurvy-grass  in  Gieenkiid, 
and  unknown  plants  m  earth  brought  firam  remote  oountrieB. 
Beside  the  known  longevity  of  some  trees,  what  ia  the  most 
lasting  herb,  or  seed,  seems  not  easih^  determinable.  Man- 
drakes upon  known  account  have  lived  near  an  bvkodred 
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years.  Seeds  fcnmd  in  wildfowls'  gizzsrds  liave  sprouted  in 
tke  earOx.  The  seeds  of  manjoram  aa»i  siramomum  caxe^ 
leady  kept,  have  grown  a&er  seven  jeam.  Eren  m  garden 
plots  loDg  &II0W,  and  digged  np,  1^  seeds  c^  hksHaria  and 
ydU.ow  Isenbane,  after  twelve  years'  buzial,  lia^  prodn^d 
themselYes  again. 

^at  bodies  are  first  spirits  Paracelsus  cocdd  affirm^  which 
in  the  matoralaon  of  seeds  and  &uits,  seem  ohsenrely  im- 
plied by  Aristotle,*^  when  he  ddivereth,  that  tk^  E^intuons 
parts  are  cenrerted  into  wat^,  and  the  water  into  earth ; 
and  attested  by  observation  in  the  matoeative  progress  of 
seeds,  wherein  at  first  may  be  discerned  a  fiatuons  distension 
of  the  husk,  afterwards  a  thm  liquor,  which  longer  time 
digesteth  into  a  pnlp  or  kernel,  obserrable  in  ahnonds  and 
large  nots.  And  some  way  answered  in  tl^  piogressional 
pesection  of  ammal  seminatifm^  in  its  spermatical  matmra- 
taon  £K»m  erade  pubescenc^  nnto  perfection.  And  even 
tihont  seeds  themselyea  in  their  mdimental  diseoreiies,  i^ear 
in  Ibhaeeons  snrciea,  or  sprouts  within  their  eevenngs,  in  a 
diaphanons  jelly,  before  deeper  incrafinatien,  is  also  visibly 
verified  in  okeraes,  acorns,  pinnts. 

Erom  seminal  considerations,  eith^  in  reference  unto  one 
mother,  [or  distinction  from  animal  production,  the  Holy 
Scnntare  deseribeth  the  vegetable  creaiaon;  and  while  it 
divideth  plants  but  into  herb  and  tree,  ikoxx^  it  seemeth  to 
make  but  an  accidental  division,  from  magnitude,  it  tacitly 
containeth  the  natural  distinction  of  vegetables,  observed  by 
herbftiasts,  and  eomprdiiratding  the  four  kinds*  !Por  since 
the  most  natural  distinction  is  made  from  the  production  of 
leaf  or  stalk,  and  plants  after  the  two  first  seminal  leaves, 
do  either  proceed  to  send  forth  more  leaves,  or  a  stalk,  and 
the  £cJious  and  stalky  ^nisei<m  distinguisheth  herbs  and 
trees,t  they  stand  authentically  di^renced  but  from  the 
accidents  of  the  stalk. 

The  equivocal  production  of  things  under  undiscemed 
principles,  makes  a  lai^e  part  of  generation,  thou|^  thejp 
seem  to  hold  a  wide  univoeacy  in  thrar  set  asid  eoftam  orig^ 
nals,  while  sdmost  every  plant  breeds  its  peculiar  insect^ 

*  In  MeL  cum  €k2eo. 
+  Ik  a  leage  aceeption  it  oomprisedi  sil  vegvtaJaies  :  for  thot  fnOtts^ 
and  wffitOex  are  undertbe  progreoDum  of  trees. 
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most  a  butterflj,  moth  of  fly,  wherein  the  oak  seems  to 
oontain  the  largest  seminalityy  while  the  julus,*  oak-apple^ 
pill,  wooUy  tuft,  foraminous  roundles^  upon  the  lea^  and 
grapes  imdei^;round  make  a  flj  with  some  difference.  The 
great  variety  of  flies  lies  in  the  yariety  of  their  originals ;  in 
the  seeds  of  caterpillars  or  cankers  there  lieth  not  onlj  a 
butterfly  or  moth,  but  if  they  be  sterile  or  untimely  cast, 
their  production  is  often  a  fly,  which  we  have  also  obsen^ 
from  corrupted  and  mouldered  eggs  both  of  hens  and  fishes;, 
to  omit  the  generation  of  bees  out  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
heifers,  or  what  is  strange,  ^et  weU  attested,  the  produc- 
tion of  eels^  in  the  backs  of  uving  cods  and  perches/ f 

The  exiguity  and  smallness  of  some  seeds  extending  to 
large  productions,  is  one  of  the  magnalities  of  nature,  sonme- 
what  illustrating  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  vast  pro- 
duction from  nothing.  The  true|  seeds  of  cypress  and  ram- 
pions  are  indistinguishable  by  old  eyes.  Ot  the  seeds  of 
tobacco  a  thousand  make  not  one  gram.  The  disputed  seeds 
of  hartstongue  and  maidenhair,  reqidre  a  great  number. 
!From  such  undiscemable  seminalities  arise  spontaneous 
productions.  He  that  would  discern  the  rudimental  stroke 
of  a  plant,  may  behold  it  in  the  original  of  duckweed,  at  the 
bigness  of  a  pm's  point,  from  convenient  water  in  glasses^ 
wherein  a  watcldul  eye  may  also  discover  the  puncticular 
originals  of  periwinkles  and  gnats. 

*  These  and  more  to  be  found  upon  our  oaks  ;  not  Well  described  by 
any  till  the  edition  of  ThecUrum  Botanicum. 

t  SekofMvddua  de  Ptsc,  t  Doctissim.  Lauremhrng.  Rw^. 

*  foranUnoua  roftndlea,]    Perforated,  roundle,  a  round. 

*  in  the  seeds,  dsc]  The  &ct  is  tiiat  certain  of  the  icUneumtmidoe 
deposit  their  eggs  in  lepidopterous  larvse,  by  piercing  the  skin  with 
their  ovipositor ; — ^these  eggs  thrive,  hatch — ^the  larvae  resulting  feed  on 
the  entrails  of  that  which  contain  them  : — in  due  time  they  spin  inta 
dirysalides,  and,  at  the  period  of  maturity,  instead  of  one  moth,  there 
springs  forth  a  covey  of  ichneumons,  which  Browne  calls  flies. 

'  'prodAibction  of  eds,]  The  parasites  here  alluded  to,  as  will  readily 
be  concluded,  are  not  eels,  but  belong  to  the  entozoa  of  Budolphi,  or 
intestinal  worms :  in  the  case  of  the  perch,  they  are  referrible  to  the 
genus  CfucuUamts,  Their  general  aspect  si^ciently  resembles  that  of 
the  eel  to  excuse  the  error  of  the  old  naturalists ;  but  our  author  him- 
self, we  apprehend,  had  not  examined  them,  or  his  sagacity  and  accu- 
rate observation,  could  not  have  &iledto  ascertain  both  their  distinction 
* — "  eels  and  somewhat  of  their  true  nature.—^. 
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That  seeds  of  some  plants  are  less  than  any  animals,  seems 
of  no  clear  decision;  that  the  biggest  of  vegetables  exceedeth 
the  biggest  of  animals,  in  full  bulk,  and  all  dimensions, 
admits  exception  in  the  whale,  which  in  length  and  above^ 
gTound-measure,  will  also  contend  with  tall  oaks.  That  the 
richest  odour  of  plants,  surpasseth  that  of  animals,  may 
seem  of  some  doubt,  since  animal-musk  seems  to  excel  the 
vegetable,  and  we  find  so  noble  a  scent  in  the  tulip-fly,  and 
goat-beetle.* 

Now  whether  seminal  nibs  hold  any  sure  proportion  unto 
eeminal  enclosures,  why  the  form  of  the  germ  doth  not 
answer  the  figure  of  the  enclosing  pulp,  why  the  nib  is 
seated  u^on  the  solid,  and  not  the  channel  side  of  the  seed 
as  in  grams,  why  since  we  often  meet  with  two  yolks  in  one 
shell,  and  sometimes  one  egg  within  another,  we  do  not 
oftener  meet  with  two  nibs  in  one  distinct  seed,  why  since 
the  e^gs  of  a  hen  laid  at  one  course,  do  commonly  outweigh 
the  bnrd,  and  some  moths  coming  out  of  their  cases,  with- 
out assistance  of  food,  will  lay  so  many  eggs  as  to  out- 
weigh their  bodies,  trees  rarely  bear  their  firuit  in  that 
gravity  or  proportion :  whether  in  the  germination  of  seeds, 
according  to  JEQppocrates,  the  lighter  part  ascendeth,  and 
maketh  the  sprout  the  heaviest,  tending  downward  frameth 
the  root,  since  we  observe  that  the  first  shoot  of  seeds  in 
water  wiU  sink  or  bow  down  at  the  upper  and  leafing  end ; 
whether  it  be  not  more  rational  Epicurism  to  contrive  whole 
dishes  out  of  the  nibs  and  spirited  particles  of  plants,  than 
from  the  gallatures  and  treddles  of  eggs,  since  that  part  is 
found  to  hold  no  seminal  share  in  oval  generation,  are  queries 
which  might  enlarge,  but  must  conclude  this  digression. 

And  though  not  in  this  order,  yet  how  Nature  delighteth 
in  this  number,  and  what  consent  and  co-ordination  there 
is  in  the  leaves  and  parts  of  flowers,  it  cannot  escape  our 
observation  in  no  small  number  of  plants.  Por  the  caiiciilar 
or  supporting  and  closing  leaves,  do  answer  the  number  of 
the  flowers,  especially  such  as  exceed  not  the  number  of 
swallows'  eggs;t  as  in  violets,  stitchwort,  blossoms,  and 
flowers  of  one  leaf  have  often  five  divisions,  answered  by  a 

*  The  long  and  tender  green  capricomm,  rarely  found ;  we  could 
never'  meet  with  but  two. 
t  'Which  exceedeth  not  five. 
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like  uamber  of  A^l^il*^  leafe,  »  gentwmdlay  oommSmuLuSy 
bell  flowen.  In  xnaxij,  tiie  flowezs,  blades,  or  Btaminoifi 
sbooto  and  leayes  are  all  eqiiallj  fLve,  as  in  eockle,  mnlldii, 
and  Uattmia ;  wherein  the  flowers  be&re  explicatign  aie 
pentagonallj  wrapped  up  witii  some  resembianBe  of  iiie 
blatta  or  moth,  from  whence  it  hath  its  name.  But  the  eon- 
trivance  of  natuze  is  singuiar  in  the  opening  and  shutting 
cf  bindweeds  performed  by  ^^^  inflexures,  mstingnifdiable 
by  pyramidal  figures,  and  dso  different  colours. 

The  rose  at  &st  is  thought  to  have  been  of  fire  leavsa,  as 
it  yet  gioweth  wild  amoDg  us,  but  intiie  most  luxanaast,  the 
eaucular  leayes  do  still  maintiajfi  Idiat  number.  But  notimig 
is  more  admired  thm  the  Are  brethren  of  the  rose,^.aBd.  the 
strange  disposore  of  the  appendices  or  beards,  in  i^e  cali- 
cular  leares  thffl?eo^  which  in  dee^iair  of  rcaoliitian  is  toler- 
ably salved  from  this  contriyanoe,  best  oidered  and  siated 
for  the  fi«e  ckMraire  of  them  before  expliatftiDn.  !Far  those 
two  which  are  smooth,  and  of  no  beard,  are  contaiy^  io  lie 
undermost,  as  without  prominent  parts,  and  fit  to  be  smoothlj 
coiiered ;  the  odier  two  whichare  beset  with  beards  on  ectimr 
side,  stand  outward  and  imooycrod,  but  the  ^fth  or  iudf- 
bearded  leaf  is  oorered  on  1^  bare  side,  but  «n  the  cypen 
side  stands  free,  and  bearded  hke  tiie  other. 

Besides,  a  laige  number  of  leaves  haye  fiye  diyisiina,  and 
may  be  cneumsciAed  by  a  pentagon  er  figure  of  fi^re  aag^, 
made  by  right  lines  from  the  ^cfcrendiy  of  t^ir  lesfes,  as 
in  maple,  yine,  fig-tree ;  but  fiye-leayed  flowers  are  oom- 
monly  die^osed  circularly  about  the  stylus,  aooording  to  4he 
higk^  geometry  of  nature,  dividing  a  dffcle  by  fi:ve  ladii, 
wMoh  ocmcur  not  to  midce  diameters,  as  in  •quadnkteEsl  jmd 
eezangnkr  intersections. 

JS!ow  the  niunber  of  %m  is  ssmarkaUe  m  Ofsry  circle,^ 

®  tkefivt  hmAnn  of  the  rime,]    A;11w<ling  to  a  rustic  ikyme  i-^ 

Ooi«  scmimcr's  Sstsy,  in  sidtiy  iveaether, 
Fiye  bTetfann  won  bem  together. 
Two  liad  beards,  jmd  two  bad  none. 
And  the  other  bad  but  half  a  one. — J^, 

*  ike  number  of  five  is  remarkable  in  every  circle.]  As  a  carious  paialld 
to  iftie  venuBkB  ^oateiaed  in  tfats  paragnqdi,  mad  as  an  ifliattraftioii  also 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  of  the  prevalouie  in  sflbore  of  ^le 
number  ^re,  to  which,  under  another  pehlt  tff  "new,  w»  9brill%«re-fre- 


not  only  m  the  first  ^pberical  numibeE,  bat  the  measure  of 
8pberi<»i  saoticm.  J^or  upliBiaeal  bodieB  mo^e  by  &res,  a&d 
every  globiilar  figure  placed  upon  a  plane,  in  direot  "^oAntaK 
tion,  returns  to  the  first  point  of  conta^jtion  in  the  fifth 
toBch,  aecountiog  by  the  ^axes  of  the  cUanteters  or  cardinal 
points  of  ihe  imxr  qumiers  thereof.     A  ltd,  before  it  ioaeive&i 

quent  occasion  to  return  in  our  annotatkms  lapeo,  tiuB  traoty  wm  pnaent 
^  following  Itmunotis  obeervatioaB  of  that  venesable  .philosopher 
Mr.  GolebiQ^e,  fanning  libe  sabstance  of  his  paper  *'  On,  Mkotomom 
mu^^Qttintn^Arnmffgmmiism^aUfr^MitU^  read  befovetiieLianttaa 
Society  a  few  years  since,  and  published  in  the  ZeoUgfital  JommmL 
Afler  descrlbiiig  «nd  admitting  ^e  indiie  of  the  dichotoineuB  aixange- 
menty  Mr.  Ookboroeke  praoeeds  as  followB : — 

"  Bat  a  moie  instructive  ammgement  is  that  which  exhibits  an  ok^eot 
in  Jtll  ite  bearings,  ^ndnch  ptaoes  it  amidst  its  cognates :  and  oontigiBBUs 
to  tiivm  again,  ^oae  wQuoh  approach  next  in  degree  of  affinity,  mmL 
thence  bKandMog  tffary  w»y  to  remcvter  relationB. 

"  If  we  Tmagiite  aanaples  4>f  every <nataial  objeot^  or  aTeiy  lAigtigrM:^ 
of  them,  to  be  sosnarshaUed,  we  muist  conceive  sucdi  a  group  as  oooupying, 
not  a  plane,  but  a  spMoe  of  three  dimensions.  W&re  it  immensely  nift- 
merous,  tho«paoe-so  ooeapied  would  approximate  to  a  globular  fenB,; 
for  indefinsle^paee,  itrcnmd  a  given  point*  is  to  the  imaginatiwi  efik»- 
roidal,  as  1^  sky  eeems  Taultod. 

**  It  Buy  easily  be  shcKwn,  therefore,  that  the  simplest  distribatien  of 
a  large  assemblage  of  objects  marshalled  in  the  manner  here  assume^ 
around  a  fleledt  one,  or  that  distribution,  which  taking  one  otfoibnA.  or 
interior  groiq>,  Biakes  a  fsw  and  but  a  &w  eqmdistant  exterior  «bm,  is 
quinary,  ^e  centres  of  the  exterior  .groups  wffl  stand  tA  the  ecdid 
angles  of  a  tetrahedron  within  a  sphere,  of  whicdi  the  -oentte  in  the 
middle  point  is  the  interior  group ;  l^iat  is,  the  entire  assembl^^,  en- 
compassing everyway  one  s^ect  object,  around  which  they  are  chistered, 
is  in  the  fiSst  place  divided  concentrically,  at  more  than  half  the  defnth 
to  iriuch  it  is  oonflidered  to  extend,  and  from  -equidistant  points  betng 
taken  witiiin  the  substance  of  the  outer  eheU,  tbos  is  divisible  into  four 
equal  ports,  in  which  these  mean  points  are  centrical,  or  as  near^  ao 
as  the  irregular  £gure  of  the  group  allows. 

**  JEUgeoting  the  assumption  of  one  inimary  central  olgiiect,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  entire  aaseukblage  would  become  simpler.  J£t>  wenld  he 
quaterBaFy.*  The  middle  points  of  each  of  the  four  s^fments  would 
stand,  as  those  of  the  exterior  distribution  did,  at  the  soilid  angles  tif  u 
tetrahedron  within  the  qdiere  above  supposed.  The  whote  .assemblage 
may  be  conceived,  first  as  a  cluster  of  four  balls,  ene  retftiag  upon  three 
others,  and  then  tiie  interstices  and  remaining  space,  to  complete  a  cir- 
cumscribed sphetfe,  are  shared  among  the  four. 


*  Od»n  maintains  that  four  is  the  determinate  number  in  natnial 
distribotiaB.    idtm.  ^,  mv,  p.  'B9. 
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unto  the  aame  point  again,  it  mak^b  fite  cirdea  eqatl  unto 
itself,  in  each  progress  from  those  quarters  absc^Tmg  an 
equal  circle. 

«  But  the  mind  is  prone  to  fix  upon  some  primAiy  object  of  lis  aittflB- 
-tion,  wfaioh  becomes  the  centre  of  comparison  for  every  Qthear,  snd  on 
tiiie  account  it  is  that  the  quinary  arrangement  is  practicaUy  a  more 
natural  one  than  the  quateniary. 

«<  I  am  here  supposing  an  assemblage  consisting  of  a  single  sample 
of  every  species  ;  for  species  alone  is  in  truth  acknowledged  fay  natore, 
and  every  larger  group,  whether  genus,  order  or  class,  or  fitmifrf  or  trib^ 
is  but  the  creature  of  abstraction. 

''  In  the  middle  of  this  great  cluster,  I  imagine  that  object  placed 
with  which  they  are  contrasted.  Around  it  are  arranged  otiber  objectfl^ 
nearer  or  remoter,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  resemblance  or 
aflbiity  to  it ;  for  it  is  the  type  of  a  group  comprising  such  as  are  most 
conformable.  It  is  encompassed  by  similar  groups  eomastiiig  of  su(A 
as  bear  less  affinity  to  it ;  but  have  in  like  manner  relation  to  other 
objects  selected  as  types,  one  in  the  midst  of  every  such  exterior  cluster. 
I  say  the  smallest  number  of  such  surrounding  groups  that  can  be 
assumed  is  four,  the  respective  centres  of  them  being  equidistant  fron 
eadi  other,  and  ratuated  at  like  distances  (less  however  than  their  mu- 
tual interval)  from  the  common  centre  of  the  entire  assemUage.  This 
then  is  the  simplest  natural  arrangement ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
quinary  distribution  is  that  which  is  most  affected  in  the  classification 
^  natural  objects. 

"Were  the  utmost  perfection  in  arrangement  attainable,  the  dioeen 
common  centre  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  truly  in  the  middle^  and  the 
selected  centres  of  an  exterior  would  be  equally  distant  from  it,  and 
alike  remote  from  each  other. 

"lliere  would  not  be  greater  affinity  between  any  two  than  between 
the  rest ;  neither  between  any  two  of  the  groups,  nor  between  their 
assumed  middle  points.  But  if  there  be  any  notable  deviation  from  the 
greatest  precision,  frt>m  extreme  accuracy  of  sdection,  the  assumed 
middle  point  of  the  whole  assemblage  will  in  &ct  be  eccentric ;  or  Bome 
-one  at  least  of  the  selected  centres  of  groups  will  be  out  of  the  right 
place.  Now  as  the  utmost  precision  can  hMdly  be  deemed  attainaUe, 
it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  assumed  common  c^itre  inclines  more 
-towards  one  of  the  exterior  than  towards  the  rest ;  and  therefore  it 
ordinarily,  not  to  say  invariably,  happens  that  in  the  quinary  distribu- 
tion, one  cluster,  comprising  o^er  tiiree,  is  aberrant ;  that  is,  one  of 
the  five  divisions  being  typical,  is  nearly  but  not  perfectly  central ; 
another  is  conform,  being  proximate ;  three  others  are  dissimilar  and 
remote. 

"Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  analogy  which  an  indefinitely  nimie- 
rous  assemblage  of  objects  presents  to  indefinitely  vast  space  ooatem- 
plated  as  from  a  central  point.  It  has  been  assimilated  to  the  celestial 
«phere.  Were  the  stars  distributed  throughout  space  at  equal  diatnioes. 
^^  "^id  they  possess  equal  power  of  illumination,  siidi  a  distribution 
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Bj  tiie.  same  niainber  doth  nature  divide  the  oirde  of  the 
sea  Btsp,^  and  in.that  order  and  number  disposeth  these 
elegant  semicircles,  or  dental  sockets  and  eggs  in  the  sea 
hedgehog.  And  no  mean  observations  hereof  there  is  in  the 
matibematicks  of  the  neatest  retiaiy  spider,.which  concluding 
in  forty-four  circles,  from  five  semidiameters  beginneth  that 
elegant  texture. 

And  after  this  manner  both  lay  the  foundation  of  the  cir- 
cular branches  of  the  oak,  which  being  five-cornered  in  the 
tender  amiual  sprouts,  and  manifesting  upon  incision  the 
signature  of  a  star,  is  after  made  circular,  and  swelled  into 
a  round  body;  which  practice  of  nature  is  become  a  point 
of  art,  and  makes  two  problems  in  Euclid.*  But  the  bramble 
which  sends  forth  shoots  and  prickles  from  its  augles,  main- 
tain its  pentagonal  figure,  ana  the  unobserved  signature  of 
a  handsome  porch  within  it.  To  omit  the  five  smdl  buttons 
dividing  the  circle  of  the  ivy  berry,  and  the  five  characters  in 
the  vnnter  stalk  of  the  walnut,  with  many  other  observables, 
which  cannot  escape  the  eyes  of  signal  discemers ;  such  as 
know  where  to  find  Ajax  his  name  in  Delphinium,  or  Aaron's 
mitre  in  henbane. 

Quincuncial  forma  and  ordinations  are  also  observable  in 
animal  fi^^urations.  Por  to  omit  the  hyoides  or  throat  bone 
of  animab,  the  fwrcvla  or  merry-thought  in  birds?  which 
supporteth  the  scapula,  afibrding  a  passage  for  the^wind- 
pipe  and  the  gullet,  the  wings  of  flies,  and  di^sure  of 

♦  Elem,  Hb.  4. 

would  offer  to  the  view  12  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  being  those 
nearest  to  us,  equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  nearly  the  same  from 
our  sun.  Their  relative  positions  would  make  the  solid  angles  of  an 
ioosahedron  circumscribing  the  solar  system.  .  In  like  manner,  the 
middle  points  of  exterior  groups  encompassing  the  interior  one,  and 
equidistant'  from  its  centre,  and  from  each  other,  should  be  twelve 
in  number ;  and  this  therefore  is  in  fact  the  proper  number  of  a  strictly 
natural  arrangement  of  objects  with  relation  to  one  common  object 
of  comparison.  The  normal  group  is  one ;  the  aberrant  12,  classed  for 
more  raady  apprehension  in  form  of  subordinate  clusters.  The  interior 
group  is  single ;  the  exterior  assemblage  twelve-fold.  This  then 
appears  to  be  the  natural  arrangement,  and  the  subdivision  of  the 
inner  cluster  and  grouping  of  outer  ones,  whence  quinary  arrangements 
result  in  both  instances,  are  properly  artificial." — Zool.  Jotum,  vol.  iv, 
p.  4346.—^;.. 

1  cirde  of.  ike  aea  star.]    See  note  on  this  subject  in  p.  55i,  note  1. 
TOL.  II.  2  M 
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tiieir  legs  in  tlieir  fint  Ibtauitioii  from  maggote,  and  the 
posttioa  of  tlieir  faetiu,  iriags,  and  legs,  in  tlieir  atselim 
eaies  and  swaddling  daato, — ^the  baek  of  the  dmesc  txrkfmu, 
firand  often  upon  trees  and  iener  plants,  doth  elegantfy  di»> 
Mi^Feir  tlie  Bnrrundian  deociSBation ;  and  tiie  like  s  obam^ 
in  the  belly  of  l^e  fwUmdon^  or  water  beetie,  wlii<^  swim- 
meth  on  its  back,  and  the  handsome  rhombm  of  th®  sea 
poult,  or  wenel,  on  eiliier  side  tiie  i^iae. 

The  sexsaeiilar  ceUs  in  the  honeyoombs  of  bees  aie  dis- 
posed after  this  order  (much  there  is  net  of  wonder  m  Idie 
eonluaed  houses  of  pismiiies,  tiioi^^  nmch  in  their  JMuy  hfe 
and  actions),  more  in  the  edifioal  pakoes  of  bees  and 
monarchical  ^nrits,  who  make  their  combs  six  coisieied,  de- 
daung  a  circle  (wheveof  many  stand  not  close  to^^etiiei;,  and 
com{4etriy  fill  the  area  of  tiie  place)  ;  but  rainier  aifeciing 
a  KXHrided  figure,  whesdiyy  every  cell  affords  a  cesDanan  side 
nntesixmore,  and  also  a  fit  noeptacle  for  the  bee  itself  winch 
gathering  into  a  cylindrical  figure,  aptly  enters  its  sex- 
angi^bur  house,  more  nearly  approadnng  a  einralar  figure, 
thttL  either  Mh  the  square  or  trian^^  and  the  onid» 
themselyes  so  regularly  contrived,  that  their  mmtiial  inter- 
sections make  three  loeenges  at  &e  bottom  of  every  eell ; 
which  severally  regarded  make  three  rows  af  oieat  iriuimbaidal 
fignies,  oonneobed  at  the  angles,  and  so  oBDtinae  thxeesmeral 
diains  throughoirt  the  whole  oomb. 

As  fer  the  fona^^  foond  commonly  on  the  siSR  share, 
though  named  from  a  honeycomb,  it  but  rudely  makes  out 
the  resemblance,  and  better  agrees  with  the  round  cells  of 
bumble  bees.  He  that  would  exactly  discern  the  shape  lyf  a 
bee's  moutV,  needs  observing  eyes,  and  good  aagmenting 
glasses;  wherein  is  discoverable  one  of  the  Jkeatest  piaoes  in 
nature,  and  he  must  havB  a  more  pievcing  erye  than  mine 
who  finds  out  the  shape  of  bulls'  heads  in  the  g^nts  of 
drones  pressed  out  behmd,  according  to  the  experiment 
0f  Qomesins,*  wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  se^neth 
ssmewhtft  wlndi  might  iadiae  a  pliant  ime^  to  credulity  of 
simiHtude. 

A  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  "ttie  orderly  and  rarefy 
disposed  cells  made  by  fiies  and  insects,  whidi  we  have  often 

*  ^km,  de  Sale. 
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feond  fittteaied  aboot  small  sprigs,  and  in  those  cottoimaiy 
laid  wodly  pillows  which  sometbaes  we  meet  with  &st@Qed 
unto  lesres,  there  is  included  an  elegant  net-work  teztmey 
out  of  whidi  come  many  small  flies.  And  some  res^nblanee 
there  is  of  this  order  in  the  eggs  of  some  butterflies  and 
moths,  as  they  stick  upon  leaves  and  other  substances, 
which  being  dropped  from  b^nnd,  notr  directed  by  the  eye, 
doi^  neatly  declare  how  nature  geometrizeth  and  observeth 
elder  in  aU  things. 

A  like  coirespond^icy  in  figure  is  found  in  the  skins  and 
outward  teguments  of  anima^b,  whereof  a  regardable  port 
»re  beautiM  by  this  texture.  As  the  ba^  of  several 
soakes  and  serpents,  elegantly  remarkable  in  the  tupk,  and 
the  dart-imake,  in  the  ekiasmiu  and  l^^r  deeussationB  upon 
the  back  of  the  rattie-snake,  and  in  i^  dose  and  fliMr 
texture  <^  the  fnaterjfbrmiearum,  or  snake  that  delights  in 
ant  hills ;  whereby  upon  approach  of  outward  injuries,  they 
can  raise  a  thicker  phalanx  on  their  backs,  and  nandsoBiely 
contrive  ^emselves  into  all  kmds  of  flexures:  wiiensas 
their  belli^  are  commonly  covered  wiUi  smooth  semicircular 
divisions,  as  best  aocommodable  unto  their  quick  aiMi  glidii^ 
motion. 

This  way  is  followed  by  nature  in  1^  peculiar  and  re- 
markable tail  of  the  beaver,  wherdn  the  scaty  partides  are 
disposed  somewhat  affcer  ^m  order,  whidi  is  the  |dainfeert 
TOmution  of  the  wonder  of  Bellonius,  while  he  sail^  miA. 
inciedible  ia*tifioe  hai^  nature  framed  the  tail  or  oar  of  ikB 
bea^r :  where  by  ihe  way  we  cannot  but  wish  a  model  0f 
tfaesr  houses,  so  much  extolled  by  some  describers :  wherein 
since  they  are  so  bold  as  td  venture  upon  three  stages,  wb 
might  examine  their  ariifice  in  tiie  contignations,  the  raie 
and  order  in  the  compartitiims ;  or  whetl^r  that  magwiiBH 
4i^tru€ture  be  anymore  than  a  rode  roctaogular  pile  or*mere 
li€Fv^biiilding. 

Thus  works  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  featirary  plaatatitoiL 
about  birds.  Observable  in  the  skins  of  the  breast,*  legs, 
and  pinions  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  dneks,  and  the  oars  or 
finny  feet  of  water-fowl:  and  such  a  natural  net  is  the 

*  Elegantly  conspicaous  on  the  inside  of  the  stripped  skina  «f  the 
diye4bwl,  df  cotmanBit,  f  osriieMler  (j^wmmder),  weaad,  Imb,  Mbc 
2m2 
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Bcaly  ooyering  of  fishesy  of  mullets,  carps,  tenclies,  &e.,,e^m 
in  Buch  as  aze  exoonable  and  oonsifit  of  smaller  scales,  m 
bretts,  soles,  and  flounders.  The  like  reticulate  grain  is  ob- 
servable in  some  Bussia  leather.^  To  omit  the  ruder  ^ores 
of  the  astroHon,  the  triangular  or  cunny-fish,  or  the  pricks 
of  the  ^earporcuuine. 

The  same  is  also  observable  in  some  part  of  the  skin  of 
man,  in  habits  of  neat  texture,  and  therefore  not  unaptlT 
compared  unto  a  net :  we  shall  not  affirm  that  from  Bvm 
grounds  the  Egyptian  embalmers  imitated  this  texture,  yet 
in  their  linen  folds  the  same  is  still  observable  among  their 
neatest  mummies,  in  the  figures  of  Isis  and  Osyris,  and  the 
tutelary  spirits  in  the  Bembine  table.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ove^ 
looked  how  Orus,  the  hi^x)gl3rphick  of  the  world,  is  de- 
scribed in  a  net-work  covering,  nom  the  shoulder  to  the  foot. 
And  (not  to  enlarge  upon  the  cruciated  character  d 
Trismegistus,  or  handed  crosses,*  so  often  occurring  in  the 
needles  of  Pharoah,  and  obelisks  of  antiquity),  the  Statue 
Iriaeaj  and  little  idols,  found  about  the  mummies,^  do  make 
a  decussation  of  Jacob's  cross,  with  their  arms,  like  that  (m 
.the  head  of  Ephraim  and  Manasses,  and  this  deeussuia  also 
graphically  described  between  them. 

This  reticulate  or  net-work  was  also  considerable  in  the 
inward  parts  of  man,  not  only  from  the  first  suhieamen  or 
warp  of  his  formation,  but  in  the  netty  Jibres  of  the  veins 
and  vessels  of  life ;  wherein  according  to  common  anatomy 
the  right  and  traBS^erse  fibres  are  decussated  by  the  oblique 
fibres  ;  and  so  must  frame  a  reticulate  and  quincuncial  figure 
by  their  obliquations,  emphatically  extending  that  el^;ant 
expression  or  Scripture  ''Thou  hi»t  curiously  embroidered 
me,"  thou  hast  wrought  me  up  after  the  finest  way  of 
texture,  and  as  it  were  with  a  needle. 

Nor  is  the  same  observable  only  in  some  parts,  but  in  the 
whole  body  of  man,  which  upon  the  extension  of  arms  and 
legs,  doth  make  out  a  square,  whose  intersection  is  at  the 

*  OieoeB  amaia,  being  held  by  a  finger  in  the  ciit:!^. 

'  Th^  Wee  reUculaU  grain  in  some  JRutsia  lecUher,"]  This  grain  is,  how 
ever,  artificially  produoed,  and  not  as  the  author  seems  to  suppoae, 

'  litaeidoU,  «C;c.]    See  Bwder^s  Oriental  Custom,  No.  7d.-V<f. 
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gemtals.  To  omit  the  fantasticiil  quincunx  in  Plato  of  the 
first  hermaphrodite  or  double  man,  united  at  the  loins,  which 
Jupiter  after  divided. 

A  rudimental  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  cruciated 
and  rugged  folds  of  the  reticulum,  or  net-like  ventricle  of 
rumioating  homed  animals,  which  is  the  second  iii  order, 
and  culinarilv  csQled  the  honeycomb.  For  many  divisions 
there  are  in  the  stomach  of  several  animals:  what  number 
they  maintain  in  the  scarus  and  ruminating  fish,  common 
description  or  our  own  experiment  hath  made  no  discovery; 
but  in  the  ventricle  of  porpuses  there  are  three  divisions ;  in 
many  birds  a  crop,  gizzard,  and  little  receptacles  before  it ; 
but  in  comiserous  animals,  which  chew  the  cud,  there  are 
no  less  than  four*  of  distinct  position  and  office. 

The  reHdulum  by  these  crossed  cells,  makes  a  further  di- 
gestion, in  the  dry  and  exsuccous  part  of  the  aliment  received . 
£r6m  the  first  ventricle.  Eor  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet 
there  is  a  double  orifice :  what  is  first  received  at  the  mouth 
descendeth  into  the  first  and  greater  stomach,  firom  whence 
it  is  returned  into  the  mouth  again ;  and  after^  fuller  masti- 
eAtion,  and  salivous  mixture,  what  part  thereof  descendeth 
again  in  a  moist  and  succulent  body,  slides  down  the  softer 
and  more  permeable  orifice,  into  the  omasus  or  third  stomach ; 
and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  fourth,  receives  its  last 
digestion.  l%e  other  dry  and  exsuccous  part  after  rumina- 
tion by  the  larger  and  stronger  orifice  beareth  into  the  first 
stomach,  firom  thence  into  the  reticulum,  and  so  progressively 
into  the  other  divisions.  And  therefore  in  calves  newly 
calved,  there  is  little  or  no  use  of  the  two  first  ventricles,  for 
the  milk  ftnd  liquid  aliment  slippeth  down  the  softer  orL&ce, 
into  the  third  stomach;  where  making  little  or  no  stay,  it 
passeth  into  the  fourth,  the  seat  of  the  coaguhim,  or  rmmet; 
or  that  division  of  stomach  which  seems  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  whole,  in  the  Ghreek  translation  of  the  priest's  fee,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  peace-ofierings. 

As  for  those  rhomboidal  figures  made  by  the  cartilaginedus 
parts  of  the  weazand,  in  the  lungs  of  great  fishes,  and  other 
animals,  as  Bondeletius  discovered,  we  have  not  found  them  so 
to  answer  our  figure  as  to  be  drawn  into  illustration ;  some- 

*  Magwwomter,  reHcvltm,  (miaaus,  dbomcuus.^Amtot. 
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duag  W6  eoEpeeted  in  tike  mare  diaeemaUe  texkire  of  tke 
iBiiseof  frogBy  whicli  notwitfasiaiidbig  being  bat  two  GmioBi 
bkadera  not  weigbing  above  a  ^ram,  w»  fiwud  izEfcerwoveiL 
with  yeins,  not  observing  aaj  just  order.  More  ovdenly 
aitiiaited  are  those  cretaceone  and  eball^  eeacretiaoB  fcimd 
aometunes  in  the  bigneas  afaiaDallTetdiaaeither  aide  tiieii 
apine;  which  being  not  agreeable  unto  our  order,  nor  yet 
Mwrred  by  any,  we  shall  not  here  disooiine  (m. 

But  had  we  found  a  better  acewint  and  t(^rable  anatomy 
of  tiiat  prominent  jowl  of  the  apermaeeti  whale  tibaa  quea* 
tnary  c^wration,*  at  the  stench  of  the  last  cast  upon  oor 
shore  pecmitted,  we  might  hare  perhaps  discov^ered  some 
handsGiDe  ordw  in  those  net-like  seases  and  BoAe^y  made 
like  honeycombs,  contttning  that  medical  msliter. 

Lastly,  the  inoession  or  local  motkm  of  animals  is  vade 
with  amlogy  unto  this  figure,  by  deeussaidve  diametands, 
yiincnncialmes  and  angles.  For,  to  omit  thoMuuiiT  how 
bnttorflifis  and  breeses  moTo  their  four  wings,  haw  birds  and 
fishes  in  air  and  water  moTe  by  joint  strokes  of  cnposite 
wings  and  fins,  and  how  salient  anuBals  in  junmii^  &rward 
seean  to  arise  and  fiill  upon  a  square  base, — as  uie  station  of 
most  quadrupeds  is  made  upon  a  long  square,  m  bi  thear 
motion  they  mdke  a  rhomioideg;  Hbm  common  progressiim 
being  performed  diametraUy,  by  decnssation  and  cross 
adTaDeement  of  their  legs,  which  not  observed,  begot  that 
xoBiarikahle  absurdity  in  ue  positiim  of  the  legs  of  CW^or's 
horse  in  the  capitol.  The  make  whidi  moveth  eizcularly 
makes  his  spires  in  like  order,  the  convex  and  eoncave  spkals 
answering  each  othor  at  alt^iate  distances.  In  the  motion 
of  man  me  anns  and  legs  observe  this  thwarting  poaitios, 
but  the  legs  alone  do  more  qumcundally  by  sin^o  an^^ 
with  some  resemblance  of  a  v  mesaured  by  suooessive  ad- 
Taneement  from  each  foot,  and  the  angle  of  indenture 
greater  or  leas,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  erf  the 
stride. 

Studious  observators  may  discorer  more  analogies  in  the 
orderly  book  of  nature,  aoA  cannot  escape  the  eleganqr  of 
her  hand  in  other  oorrespondencies.^  The  figures  of  naikand 
*  1S52,  defleribed  ia  ourPteudo,  JSpidm, 

*  SHidiout  obmvators,  <ifcc]  In  MSS.  Sloan.  1847,  occurs  the  fbllow- 
^g  passage : — ''  Conai<tenitiwui  are  drawne  from  t^  siguatuBes  in  the 
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eromtymg  appfuxtnoanoeo,  are  but  precsriimalj  made  out  in 
thm  gifmmiiUa.  oat  flower  of  Gbnsfc's  passion :  and  we  despair 
ix>  WraoM  in  1teeef>artstiaait  handsome  dmii^t  of  crucifixion 
in  the  fruit  of  the  Bari)ado.  pine.  The  lemmal  spike  eipha" 
linrWy  or  gfeat  daaking  gnss,  more  neBrljaDSwecs  the  tul  of 
a  rattleHsuake,  than  nuuij  xeaemhlanees  in  Porta.  And  if 
the  man  cnrohis'*  of  Colnama  be  well  made  Qfut^  it  excelkth 
all  analoGfies.  In  young  walnuts  cut  athwart,  it  is  not  haord 
to  ^pvehttnd  strnige  duandevs ;  and  in  those  of  somewhat 
elder  givifth,  haodsooae  omom^t^  drauffhta  a.boiit  a  plain 
cross.  In  iite  root  of  oamond  or  water-mm,  emsj  eje  ma^ 
disoerm  the  -fbnn  of  a  half-maexn,  raiztbow,  or  half  the  dia* 
racter  of  fwe§.  Some  find  Hebrew,  Arabic^  Ckreek,  asd 
La4iin  chavaetets  in  plaaiia ;  in  a  caommoa  one  among  us  we 
seem  t»  readi  Autia,  Vwim,  UiiiL 

Bight  lines  and  circles  make  out  the  bulk  (tf  plaots.  In 
the  inxia  thereof  we  find  heUaoai^  or  ■piralzoini&s^  volutas, 
coBieal  sections,  circular  p^rramids,  and  firastrunm  of  Ardii- 
modes.  And  cannot  oyerkMdc  the  ordedy  hand  of  natura, 
in  1^  altemate  suooessioit  of  thi&  fiat  and  naiRrower  side»  m 
the  tend^  shoots  of  the  aah^  or  the  regular  ine^poalitj  of 
bignesa  in  the  fiye-leavod  towers  of  henboie,  and  something 
like  in  the  catiednr  levves  of  tisbson.*  How  tiia  fl^poto  <n 
pettmecma  do  loanifest  tiMmsehies  between  the  sixtii  and 
tenth  rib.  How  tiie  triawgulwr  cap  in  the  stem  or  m^j^  of 
ti£pB  doth  eenatantlj  pomt.ai  three  outwaard  lemes.  That 
spioated  fiowevs  do  open  first  at  the  stalk.     That  white 

rooies  of  plants  resembling  sometimes  orderly  shapes  and  figures ; 
those  are  made  aceordmg  as  tiie  pores  or  aeeendmg  fibres  are  poeked 
in  the  plants.  Wherby  alimental  juce  and  stablisbing  fibre  ascend. 
The  brace  makes  an  haadaome  figure  of  a  trae ;  the  osBnuid  royall 


a  semicircle  or  raynebowe ;   the  sedge  a   neate  print ;   the  annual 
surcles  of  the  oake  a  five  poynted  starre  according  to  the 
-  ■    of  ti»  ^ 

hafint 
yapoaie , 
I  euM^  itam  \tm  artifiaiatt  cattpKcatioiMi  iai «  woaderfiill 


the  twioge ;  ito  MSt  of  tiw  figge  atnangle ;  eanota  aad  maoiy  otiier 
A  iloatnimi*  figure ;  the  fint  r«£aMntB.  of  ^aproiits  of  pyonw  give 
IB  handBoaaa  poaie  ;  tlur  bncUa  of  phsuta  vitk  lacge  ktiraa 


.^..va}   Se»  Mr.  Hervey'a  ingsB&owr  intenpretatians  oi  tha.  cArious 
Btmctusw  of  th&paasion-flowar.  Jt^eaHomm m  Fktm  Omfdm.-^^, 
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flowen  hare  yellow  tbruniB  or  knops.  That,  the  nib  ^fbofiai 
and  peaa  do  all  look  downward,  and  so  press  not.u|io&  emk 
other.  And  how  the  seeds  of  many  pappous^  or  downy 
flowers  loidcednp  in  sockets  aiker  a  aamphogis  or  luortue- 
articulation,  difluse  themselyes  eircauvly  into  btanches  of 
rare  order,  observable  intraaopogonar  goats-beard,  coB&>n&- 
able  to  the  spider's  web,  and  tkeradH  in  like  mamifirtelarly 
interwoTcn. 

And  how  in  animal  natures,  even  colours  hold  correqKmd- 
encies,  and  mutual  coirelationB.  That  the  colour  of  the 
caterpillar  will  show  again  in  the  butterfly,  with  some  latitude 
is  allowable.  Though  the  regular  spots  in  their  wings  seem 
but  a  mealy  adhesion^  and  such  as  may  be  wiped  away,  ye^ 
since  they  come  in  this  variety,  outof  their  cases,  tiieremust 
be  regular  pores  in  those  parts  and  memfaranoes,  defining 
such  exudations.^ 

That  Augustus*  had  native  notes  on  his  body  aiid  belly, 
after  the  oraer  and  number  in  the  stars  of  Charles'  wain, 
will  not  seem  strange  unto  astral  physiognomy,  whidi  ac- 
cordingly considereth  moles  in  the  body  of  man ;  or  physical 
observators,  who  from  the  position  of  moles  in  the  fiice, 
reduce  them  to  rule  and  correspondency  in  other  parts. 
Whether  after  the  like  method  medical  ccmjecture  may  not 
be  raised  upon  parts  inwardly  affected;  since  parts  .>about 
the  lips  are  the  critical  seats  of  pustules  discharged  in 
agues ;  and  scroftdous  tumours  about  the  neck  do  so  often 
speak  the  like  about  the  mesentery,  mi^r  also  be  considered. 

The  russet  neck  in  young  lambsf  seems  but  adventitious, 
and  may  owe  its  tincture^  to  some  ccm^taction  in  the  womb : 
but,  that  if  sheep  have  any  black  or  deep  russet  in  their 
faces,  they  want  not  the  same  about  their  legs  and  &et ;  that 

*  Suet,  in  vit.  Aug,  f  Which  afterwards  yaniaheth. 

*  j)a|}pot».]  Dotniy. 

'  though  the  regular  tpoU  in  their  rnnga  seem  hut  a  mealy  txdkeeum,  <t*cj 
The  use  of  the  microacope  had  not  faeeome  sufficiently  genei^  among 
naturalists,  at  the  time  this  tract  was  composed,,  to.  enable  .them  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  .true  nature  of  the  scales  which  coTer.the 
wings  of  the  lepidopterous  insects,  constituting  this  "  mealy  adheaion," 
These  heautiful  though  minute  scales  form  part  of  the.  essential  oxgani- 
zation  of  the  animals  invested  with  them,  and  consequen^y  must  be 
AS  dAfinite  in  their  relations  as  any  other  portion  of  their  economy. — Br. 
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hhkSk  hounds  hare  mealy  mouths  and  feet ;  that  black  cow& 
urinch  have  any  white  in  their  tails,  should  not  mias  of  some 
in  their  bellies ;  and  if  all  white  in  their  bodies,  yet  if  black 
mouthed,  their  ears  and  feet  maintain  the  same  colour ; — 
are  correspondent  tinctures  not  ordinarily  failing  in  nature 
which  easily  unites  the  accidents  of  extremities,  since  in 
some  generations  she  transmutes  the  parts  themselves,  while 
in  the  awrelian  metamorphosis  the  head  of  the  canker  becomes 
the  tail  of  the  butterfly.^  Which  is  in  some  way  not  beyond 
the  contrivance  of  art,  in  submersions  and  inlays,  inverting 
the  extremes  of  the  plant,  and  fetching  the  root  from  the 
top,  and  also  imitated  in  handsome  coliimnary  work,  in  the 
inversion  of  the  extremes ;  wherein  the  capital,  and  the  base, 
hold  such  near  correspondency. 

In  the  motive  parts  of  aniniiala  may  b6  discovered  mutual 
proportions ;  not  only  in  those  of  quadrupeds,  but  in  the 
thigh-bone,  leg,  foot-bone,  and  claws  of  birds.^    The  legs  of 

^  in  ike  imtdian  metamorpkons,  d:c.]  This  ia  a  mistake.  Browne 
must  have  made  his  observation  on  some  species,  the  exterior  of  whose 
chiysalis  he  had  miginterpreted  ;  and  thus,  keeping  watch  on  that  part 
which  he  had  erroneously  decided  to  be  occupi^  by  the  tail  of  the 
**  canker,'*  and  seeing  in  due  time  the  head  of  the  butterfly  make  its 
appearance  at  that  end,  he  came  to  his  conclusion,  without  questioning 
the  premises  on  which  it  was  founded. 

^  In  the  motive  porta  of  animals  may  he  discovered  muttMil  propor- 
iions,  <£rc.]  That  all  the  parts  of  animals,  and  especially  those  of  the 
human  tnsne,  maintain  in  their  dimensions  a  certain  mutual  relation 
among  themselves,  has  long  been  generally  known :  indeed,  the  very 
£m^  ^  the  bi-lateral  symmetry  in  which  the  bodies  of  animals  are 
obTiously  formed, — a  symmetry  especially  observable  in  the  VerU^ata 
and  in  the  Armtdosa,  but  lately  shown,  by  Dr.  Agassiz  (Lond.  and 
Edinb.  PhU.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  869)  to  characterize  also  the  ^tidiaJta,  such 
as  the  starfish  and  the  e<minus, — ^would  alone  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  existence  of  such  mutual  proportions. 

A  very  few  numerical  relations,  however,  and  those  almost  confined 
to  the  human  frame,  had  been  definitely  made  out,  though  many  obscure 
notions  on  the  8ut>ject  had  been  floating  in  the  minds  of  physiologista 
and  natural  historians,  until  the  reading  before  the  Linnsean  Society, 
in  April,  1830,  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Walter  Adam,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  osteological  symmetry  of  the  camel,  Camelus  Bactrianvs,  Linn. 
The  objects  of  this  paper  (Tram,  of  Liim,  Soc,  vol.  xvi.  p.  525-585), 
the  author  states  in  his  exordium,  are,  to  state  correctly  the  dimensions 
of  the  several  bones  of  a  large  quadruped ;  to  trace  ihe  mutual  rela- 
tions of  those  dimensions ;  and  thus  to  exemplify  the  general  osteo- 
logical ferm  in  animals  of  similar  configuration.    Agreeably  to  these 
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a^fbn  «re  auide  after  a  Ma^tM'-tfertfM  pzoporfaioii,  nd  iiie 
long  legs  of  Borae  loeustSy  ^uUe  unto  some  okhm.    Bat 

objocb^  he  detaik  the  uroportioBate  dimensions  of  the  bones  ooBsti- 
tuting  the  skeleton  of  toe  CHnel  (designating  the  bones  according  to 
tiie' anatomical  nomendatare  of  Dr.  iCStrclay),  in  the  foUoving^  oiier] 
fia.  tile  head ;  the  vwtelirtt,  elaasi&ud  in  the  nsoal  manaer ;  ikiB  umxwm; 
ihe  tul ;  tiM  nbs;  the  cavstr  <rf  the  thono:,  and  «fae  stennm ;  the 
Hpayila ;  the  privis,  and  the  limfat.  The  Yuious  propoxtUnui  aae  mi- 
nutsLy  exhibited  in  a  series  of  taUes,  which  oocupias  forty-seven  quarto 
pages.  The  height,  the  breadth,  and  the  basilar  length  of  the  crammn, 
Pr.  Adam  states,  are  fery  nsarir  in  the  proportaon  ef  1,  2,  4.  The 
eomnm  diffisrance  in  the  palatat  Ithe  eoranal,  the  bcrihtt;  aad  tiie 
SKtBene  kngth  of  the  cnnivm,  is  tiks  breadth  of  the  oianiasa  at  the 
temperal  fbiKWB  ;  those  lengths^  in  tbeanimal  examined^  being,  resfiect- 
ively,  12,  15,  18,  21,  inches.  The  lateral'  extent  of  the  atlas  is  eqnalto 
the  distance  between  the  inner  maxgins  of  the  orbits.  The  greatest 
^eratien  of  the  q»ine  is  at  the  iitad.  dorsal  yertebn ;  the  eztarame 
length  of  IdMt  bone  efoalling  iSae  greatosi  extent,  of  the  pdlvis  towouds 
the  mesial  phme.  The  kngest  of  t^  twel¥e  ribs  are  the  sevieaih  and 
the  eighth  ;  their  length  equals  the  greatest  extent  of  the  scapula.  He 
snm  of  the  lengths  of  the  twelve  ribs  is  about  ten  Idmes  that  of  the 
longest  rib.  The  dimensions  of  the  cavity  of  the  diest  agree  with  those 
of  tile  separate  bones  of  the  body ;  thus,  the  ffreatestwi&i  of  1^  dies! 
is  equal  to  the  greatest  length  of  the  head.  The  breadte  of  the  pehis 
roitrad  (measured  towards  the  ftont),  from  the  acetabida,  are  even 
numbers  of  proportional  parts :  its  breadths,  candad  (measured  towazds 
the  tail),  from  the  aoetabma,  indmSng  the  acetabcda  breadth,  itself  an 
odd  numbers  of  proportionaL  parts.  The  chief  dimensdoos  of  the  pelm 
are  identical  wiu  the  chief  dimensions  of  the  head ;  tiEina^  for  example, 
tike  matest  dimension  of  t&e  pelvis,  being  through  the  mesial  ptane;,  is 
equsJ  to  the  greatest  lengtii  of  the  head.  The  lengths  of  tiie  fbnr  long 
bones  of  the  atlantial  ^ro)  limbs,  indiependent  of  procesaee  and  eleva- 
tions, are  consecutively  as  the  numbers  2?,  28,  20,  6, — sum  76.  'Rts 
similar  lengths  of  the  four  long  bones  ef  the  sacral  (hind)  Ihnhe  are 
consecutivM^  as  the  numbers  28,  23,  20,  S, — sum  79.  Theao  reiations 
are  selected  in  order  to  impart  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  tixe  residts  of 
Br.  Adam's  valuable  observations :  fi>r  the  otiiers,  equadly  remarkable, 
and  veiy  considerable  in  number,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  original 
memoir.  Dr.  Adam  concludes  the  general  statement  of  his  results  vrith 
the  following  summary.  "  From  what  has  been  now  stated,  it  appears 
that  thron^out  the  dimensions  of  the  bones  of  the  Bactrnn  eamd 
there  is  such  an  agreement,  that  many  of  tiie  dimensions  are  coutinned 
proportionals,  and  that  the  mutual  relations  of  nearly  aH  admit  ef  a 
very  simple  expression. 

"  Corresponding  relations  have  been  fonnd  to  prevail  in  the  bones  of 
every  species  of  animal  exapiined  by  the  writer  of  this  paper;  The 
prosecution  of  his  investigations  has  been  thwarted  by  tmfopsscoB 
obstacles.  Under  more  fiivourable  cireumstsnces,  should  what  has  been 
-u-erved  in  the  camel  be  fUlly  verified  in  other  animals;  it  will  result : 
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J    tite  intemodial  parts  of  TegetaUes,  or  spaces  beimreesi  the 
I     joints,  are  contnved  with  more  imcertainty ;  thou|^  the 


"  1.  That  thoogfa  the  hardnoBS  and  durability  of  bones  pecoliariy  fit 
tiiem  fat  flnqumes  sbnlar  to  that  detailed  in  these  pages  ;  yet  aa  th0 
hfsam  alwKft  ariao  firom,  asd  are  movidad  by  the  sofbNr  Haffom,  &e 
whole  Qcganie  system,  is  detenrnnable  in  its  piopoiticKis* 

**  2.  That  the  relation  of  the  fonns  of  extinct  animals  to  the  forms 
of  aTrimaJB  now  fiving^  the  affinitiea  of  species  and  genera, — Hbe  sbnul- 
taneevegroiwth  of  ike  parts  c^  the  saEoe  ammal,  aad  the  rates  of  aaeh 
grmcih  oamparatiTOly  in  other  aBBoals  ;  the  improwmeiA  ef  dJoiaeatie 
races, — erea  the  struetoie  and  deveLoiune&t  of  the  human  fimme, — are 
all  mattezB  both  of  physiological  and  of  numerical  study. 

''  3.  That  zoology  is,  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  departments  of 
knowledge  that  re^^ord  inanimate  things,  susceptSble  of  a  daoBlffieatioB 
estahfished  on  the  Slice  faaeia  of  number.** 

In  Ua&  and  ISU,  Br.  AdttK  oemmiiBicaied  to  the  Bc^al  Society, 
twia  papen  extending  his  ofaaenrationB  to  the  osteology  of  the  human 
subject :  of  these,  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  the  only  printed 
notices  have  been  given  in  the  Lond'  and  £dinb.  Phil,  Mag',  vol.  iu.  p. 
457,  and  -vol.  vi.  p.  57.  In  these  papery  which  relate  t»  tiie  eompara- 
tire  eeiacibgieal  forms  is  the  adiilt  European  male  and  female  of  t|M 
huwan  specieB,  he  gives  the  resnlta  of  a  great  nun^>er  of  measurements 
oi  the  dimsnsians  of  the  different  bones  composing  the  adult  human 
skeleton,  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  sex  respectively ;  and  he  also 
gives  Hnear  representations  of  varkras  dimensions  of  the  Ixmes,  both 
male  and  femaKey  with  a  view  t»  fiuaHtatethe  eompariaon  of  the  houBKB 
frame  with  that  ef  othmr  animals,  and  reduce  it  to  definite  laws.  He 
states  that  many  of  the  rectilinear  dimensions  of  human  bones  appear 
to  be  multiples  of  one  unit,  namely,  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  directly 
over  the  external  passage  of  the  ear ;  a  dimension  which  he  has  finmd 
to  lie  the  meet  invariable  in  the  body.  No  division  of  tiiat  dhnflmnon, 
watfinad  by  Br.  AdEuao^  to  measure  the  otiier  dhnensioBfl  so  aoeqrafeely 
aa  that  by  arnn,  or  its  mnltiples.  Of  such  seventh  parts  there  i^pear 
to  be  twelve  in  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  back,  and  ninety-six  in 
the  height  of  the  whole  body.  Adopting  a  scale  of  which  the  imit  is 
half  a  seventh,  or  the  14th  part  of  this  line,  being  generally  abowt  the 
third  of  an  inch,  he  states  at  length,  in  multiples  of  this  unit,  the 
<fimen8ion%  in  (fiflferent  directions,  of  almost  every  bone  in  tiw  skekiton  ; 
noting  more  especially  the  differences  that  occur  in  those  of  ^e  two 
sexes.  The  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from  his  enquiry  is,  that  every 
bone  in  tho  bo%  exluhits  certain  modifications,  aceonting  to  the  sex  of 
the  indiviilBai  T*this  aammary  of  tiie  results  obtained  by  Br.  Adam, 
I  win  oB^aifid,  thai  there  are  many  reasons,  aprioriy  both  psychological 
and  physiologieai^  why  such  zelatioBs  as  have  been  obeyed  by  him 
both  in  animalD  and  in  man,  should  be  expected,  en:  rather  should  be 
certainly  believed,  to  have  existence.  To  notice  more  partiouhudy  oae 
point  I — thsi^  efvry  bone  in  the  human  body,  and  indeed  every  organ 
and  anatomically  coxistituent  part,  must  differ  in  the  sexes,  hxamenr 
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joints  themselres,  in  many  plants,  maintain  a  regokr 
number. 

In  vegetable  composure,  the  unition  of  prominent  parts 
seems  most  to  answer  the  apophyses  or  processes  of  animal 
bones,  whereof  they  are  the  produced  parts  or  prominent 
explanations.  And  though  m  the  parts  of  plants  which 
are  not  ordained  for  motion,  we  do  not  expect  correspondent 
articulations :  yet  in  the  setting  on  of  some  flowers  and  seeds 
in  their  sockets,  and  the  lineal  commissure  of  the  pulp  of 
several  seeds,  may  be  observed  some  shadow  of  the  hnnnonj, 
some  show  of  the  gomphosis^  or  mortise-articulation. 

As  for  the  diartJirosts^  or  motive  articulation,  there  is  ex- 
pected little  analogy ;  though  long-stalked  leaves  do  move  by 
long  lines,  and  have  observable  motions,  yet  are  they  made 
by  outward  impulsion,  like  the  motion  of  pendulous  bodies, 
wnile  the  parts  themselves  are  united  by  some  kind  of  sym- 
physis unto  the  stock. 

But  standing  vegetables,  void  of  motive  articulations,  are 
not  without  manv  motions.  Por,  besides  the  motion  of 
vegetation  upward,  and  of  radiation  imto  all  quarters,  that 
of  contraction,  dilitation,  inclination,  and  contortion,  is  dis- 
coverable in  many  plants.  To  omit  the  rose  of  Jericho,  the 
ear  of  rye,  which  moves  with  change  of  weather,  and  the 
magical  spit,  made  of  no  rare  plants,  which  winds  before  the 
fire,  aud  roasts  the  bird  without  turning. 

Even  animal  near  the  classis  of  plants,  seem  to  have  the 
most  restless  motions.     The  siunmer-worm  of  ponds  and 

Slashes,  makes  a  long  waving  motion,  the  hair-worm  seldom 
es  still.  He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion, 
may  observe  it  in  the  tortile  and  tinng  strokes  of  'gnat- 
worms.* 

*  Found  often  in  some  fonu  of  red  maggot  in  tHe  standing  waters  of 
cisterns  in  the  summer. 


minute  the  difference  may  be,  is  a  position  which  is  supported  L^  „ 
we  know,  whether  from  science  or  from  revelation,  of  the  human  mental 
and  corporeal  constitution ;  and  that  corresponding  differences  must 
exist  in  the  sexes  of  animals  will  necessarily  follow. — Br. 

^  gomphona.]  A  mode  of  articulation  by  which  one  bone  is  fastened 
into  another  like  a  nail, — as  a  tooth  in  the  socket. 

*  diarthrosia.]  The  moveable  connexion  of  bones  with  each  other,  by 
joints, . 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

As  for  the  delights,  commodities,  mysteries,  with  other 
concernments  of  this  order,  we  are  unwilling  to  fly  them 
over,  in  the  short  deliveries  of  Virgil,  Varro,  or  others,  and 
shall  therefore  enlarge  with  additional  ampliations. 

By  this  position  they  had  a  just  proportion  of  earth,  to 
Bupply  an  equality  of  nourishment.  The  distance  being 
ordered,  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  magnitude  or  vigo- 
rous attraction  of  the  plant,  the  goodness,  leanness  or  pro- 
priety of  the  soil :  and  ttierefore  the  rule  of  Solon,  concerning 
the  territory  of  Athens,  not  extendible  unto  all ;  allowing 
the  distance  of  six  foot  unto  common  trees,  and  nine  for  the 
fig  and  olive. 

They  had  a  due  diffusion  of  their  roots  on  all  or  both 
sides,  whereby  they  maintained  some  proportion  to  their 
height,  in  trees  of  large  radication.  For  that  they  strictly 
make  good  their  profundewr  or  depth  unto  their  height, 
according  to  common  conceit,  and  that  expression  of  Virgil,* 
though  confirmable  from  the  plane  tree  m  Pliny,  and  some 
few  examples,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  gen^nlity  of 
trees  almost  in  any  kind,  either  of  side-spreading,  or  tap 
roots  ;^  except  we  measure  them  by  lateral  and  opposite  dif- 
fusions :  nor  commonly  to  be  found  in  m^nor  or  heroy  planta; 
if  we  except  sea-holly,  liquorice,  sea-rush,  and  some  others. 

They  had  a  commodious  radiation  in  their  growth,  and 
a  due  expansion  of  their  branches,  for  shadow  or  delight. 
Por  trees  thickly  planted,  do  run  up  in  height  and  branch 
with  no  expansion,  shooting  unequally  or  short,  and  thin 
upon  the  neighbouring  side.   .  And  therefore  trees  are  in- 

f    *  QoMOvm  vertke  ad  awas  jEihereas,  tantum  radiee  dd  Taartara 
imdit. 

2  Pw  that  they  strictly,  <fec.]  In  MS.  Sloan.  1882,  occurs  the  following 
similar  passa^  : — ''  But  their  progression  and  motion  in  growth  is  not 
equall ;  the  root  making  an  earner  course  in  the  length  or  multitude  of 
fibres,  according  to  the  kw  of  its  species,  and  as  it  is  to  afford  a  supporta- 
tion  or  nouris£nent  unto  the  ascending  parts  of  the  plants ;  but  in 
progression  of  increase,  the  stalk  commomv  outstrips  the  root,  and  even 
in  trees  the  common  opinion  is  questionable ; — as  is  expressed,  qwmtum 
vertke  ad  av/raa  jSthereas,  tamtum  radiee  ad  Tartara  tendit. 
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irardly  bare,  and  sprmg  and  leaf  firom  the  outward  and 
sunny  side  of  their  branches. 

WTiereby  they  also  avoided' the  peril  of  (rvvoXedpitrfidg  or 
one  tree  perismng  with  another,  as  it  happeneth  ofttimes 
£rom  the  sick  eg^gciuna  or  entan^eoients  <»  the  i^oots  bill- 
ing foul  with  each  other.  Observable  in  elms  set  in  hedges, 
where  if  one  dieth,  the  neighbouring  tree  prospeieth  not 
long  after. 

&  this  situAtion,  divided  into  many  intervab  flAd  open 
vnto  m  passages,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fiiir  pe^ift- 
tion  ^toma  winds,  brushing  ai^  cleansing  thek  sor&oes, 
reiiudng  mA  closing  their  pores  unto  £ie  p^miratiiim. 
For  t&t  l^ey  aflfora  large  effiMtiwrnx^  pest^^i^ble  fitnn 
odours,  diffused  at  great  distances,  is  obsermble  ftxsoL 
mnoDfi  out  of  the  earth,  which  though  diy,  and  k^t  until 
the  spring,  as  they  shoot  forth  large  and  many  leaves,  do 
notab^  amte  of  their  weight ;  and  mint  growing  in  glasses 
of  water,  until  it  arriveth  imto  the  weight  of  an  oimoe,  in 
a  shady  place,  will  sometimes  exhaust  a  pound  of  water. 
And  as  they  send  much  ferth,  bo  may  l^i^  receive  some- 
what in;  fixT  beside  the  common  way  and  rcMd  of  lecqytiofi 
b^  tiie  loot,  there  mi^  be  a  r^edaon  and  imfbibition  &om 
without,  for  genl^e  showers  refresh  plants,  though  1^^ 
««ter  not  their  roots,  and  tibe  good  and  bad  ^gUammm  of 
T^etablesi  promote  or  debilitate  each  other.  80  ^epiikymmm 
sad  dodder,  rootless  and  out  of  the  ground,  mainwn  them- 
selves, i:^on  thyme,  ivy,  and  plants  whereon  tiieyhasig; 
«cid  ivy,  divided  from  the  root,  we  have  observed  to  live 
some  years,  by  the  ciirons  parts  commonly  coneetved  but 
as  texiacleB  azul  hokffiists  unto  it.  The  stalkB  <^  mmt  cropt 
from  the  root,  stripped  from  the  leaves,  and  set  in  glasses 
with  the  root  end  upward,  and  out  ai  the  wiier,  we  fame 
observed  to  send  forth  sprouts,  and  leaves  without  the  aid 
of  roots,  and  scordium  to  grow  in  like  manner,  the  leaves 
set  downward  in  water.  To  omit  several  sea  plants,  which 
grow  on  aingle  xoots  from  stones,  although  in  very  many 
th@»  axe  side  shoats  and  fibres,  beside  the  &afifiBing  root. 

By  t^  open  possdon  ikey  were  fiurly  exposed  uato  tine 
rays  of  moon  and  sun,  so  considera?ble  in  Uie  growth  of 
vegetables.  Por  thou^  poplars,  willows,  and  several  trees 
be  made  to  grow  about  i^  laxmks  of  Ac^ezoi^  and^bok 


lu^itSBtions  of  the  dead ;  tkcmgii  sosne  plants  we  oontei^t  ta 
gnyir  in  obscure  wells,  wixerein  also  M.  efan  pumps.sffoDd 
somelimes  ioBg  busby  spixaits,  not  dbserrable  in  any  aboim 
gramtd ;  :aad  Ixtgp  fields  of  -vegetables  are  aUe  to  nMBtttam 
tbflir  TerdnFe  at  tbe  bottom  a^  shady  poit  of  the  sea,  y^ 
the  greatesfc  number  are  not  content  withont  the  ad^oal  rays 
of  the  sun,  bat  bend,  inclme,  and  follow  them,  as  large  lists 
of  solisequioas  cnr  sun  following  jdants ;  and  soime  observe 
the  method  of  ite  motion  in  tli^  own  growth  tsad  eonver^ 
sion,  twining  towards  tiie  west  by  the  soul^,*  as  fariony, 
hops,  woodbme,  and  sevecal  kinds  of  bsndweed,  wl»ch  we  shall 
more  admire,  wh^i  any  can.  teU  xa,  i^ey  obsan^  another 
motion,  and  twist  by  the  north  at  the  antipodes.  The  same 
plants  looted  against  an  oiect  nortdi  wail  full  of  hdes^  will 
£nd  a  way  ^^iroogh  ^em  t»  look  t^pon  ihe  sun ;  asyl  in 
tender  plants  from  mustard  seed,  sown  in  ihe  wiater,  and 
in  a  pot  of  earth  placed  iawafdfy  against  a  aonth  wiflilow, 
the  tender  stalks  <»  two  leaves  aroae  not  erect,  bat  bending 
towards  the  window,  nor  koldng  mudi  h%her  than  the 
mendiaii  sun ;  and  if  l^e  pot  were  turned  they  would  work 
thenm^i^s  izito  their  ikamet  dediaaatiflos,  mii&ing  their  cob» 
rermom.  by  tbe  eart.  That  the  leavHss  of  the  oU^  and  some 
other  trees  soktitially  ticcB,  and  ^nvcisely  tell  us  when  the 
son  is  enterod  Cancer,  is  searoe  expectable  in  any  elimate;, 
and  Theopkiawtas  warily  dbserves  it.  Yet  soBiewhat  thereof 
is  observable  in  our  own,  in  the  kaves  of  willows  and 
sallows,  some  weeks  after  the  sokitioe.  But  tl]»  grei^ 
con^roivulns,  or  white  flowered  bindweed,  dbsenres  both 
mflrtions  of  the  sun ;  while  the  flower  twists  eqidnoetia% 
fi^om  the  keSb  hand  to  the  right,  acootidiiig  to  ilie  ^iaiiy  leTo-^ 
hitaon,  the  stalk  twineth  edipticalfy  fiom  iJie  riglit  to  the 
left)  according  to  iAie  annual  coarersacu,^ 

*  FUctat  €td  A^uSkmem,  et  dedimt  ad  Austrwn,  is  Solon's  ^tesenption 
of  the  motion  of  the  sun. — AiUhw's  note,  from  MS,  Sloan,  1847. 

'  wnrrm^  ampersiwi.']  Ftom  9t8,  Shan,  1847, 1^  foUowing  pssai^e 
may  be  added  here : — "  Of  the  orchis  or  dog-stones,  one  is  genwaPj 
more  hnrt^  plump,  and  fldkr  liian  ilbe  o&er,  aoid  iSxe  ft^est  is  most 
eoamended.  The  Teason  is,  the  one  ^Hbich  is  fnflest  sfaootss  ;  ISie  0telk 
seems  most  directly  to  proowd  from  that  one ;  the  other  is  bat  as  it 
were  appendant,  and  doth  bat  flight  office  to  the  nourishment ;  %Bt 
wheHier  they  irnye  any  regolar  position  noHh  or  south,  or  eaiA  and 
west,  my  erperience  doth  not  dSscorer.'* 
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Some  commend  the  exposure  of  these  orders  imto  the 
western  gales,  as  the  most  generative  and  fructifying  breotii 
of  heaven.  But  we  applaud  the  husbandry  of  Solomon, 
whereto  a^;reeth  the  doctrine  of  Theophrastus :  "Arise, 
O  north  wmd,  and  blow,  thou  south,  upon  my  garden,'  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  !For  the  north  wind 
<dosing  the  pores,  and  shuttdns  up  the  effluviums,  when  the 
south  doth  after  open  and  r^ix  them,  the  aromatieal  gums 
do  drop,  and  sweet  odours  fly  actively  from  them ;  and  if 
his  earaen  had  the  same  situation,  which  maps  and  charts 
affora  it,  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  having  the  wall 
on  tbe  west;  these  were  the  winds  unto  which  it  was  well 


By  this  WQj  of  plantation  they  increased  the  number  of 
their  trees,  which  they  lost  in  quatemios  and  square  orders, 
which  is  a  commodi^  insisted  on  by  Yarro,  and  one  great 
intent  of  Nature,  in  this  position  of  flowers  and  seeds  in 
the  elegant  formation  of  plants,  and  the  former  rules  ob- 
served in  natural  and  artificial  figurations. 

Whether  in  this  order,  and  one  tree  in  some  measure 
breaking  the  cold  and  pinching  gusts  of  winds  from  the 
other,  trees  will  not  better  maintain  their  inward  circles, 
and  either  escape  or  moderate  their  eccentricities,  may  also 
be  considered.  For  the  circles  in  trees  are  naturally  con- 
centrical,  parallel  unto  the  bark,  and  imto  each  other,  till 
frost  and  piercing  winds  contract  and  close  them  on  the 
weather  side,  the  opposite  semicircle  wideljr  enlarging,  and 
At  a  comely  distance,  which  hindereth  ofttmies  the  TOauty 
and  roundness  of  trees,  and  makes  the  timber  less  service- 
able, whilst  the  ascending  juice,  not  readily  passing,  settles 
in  knots^  uid  inequalities;  and  therefore  it  is  no  new 
course  of  agriculture,  to  observe  the  native  position  of  trees 
according  to  north  and  south  in  their  transplantations.^ 

*  aeUleSf  <C;c.]  But  the  knots  we  see  in  planks  are  sections  of  small 
l)ranches. 

^  tran^piaiUations.]  In  MS.  Sloaai,  1847,  is  the  following  passage  :— 
''The  sap  in  trees  observes  the  circle  and  right  line.  Trees  being  to 
.grow  up  tall,  were  made  long  and  strong ;  of  the  strongest  -oolumnar 
figure,  round.  The  lines  are  strongest  for  the  most  part,  and  in  many 
fiM^uidistant,  as  in  firs  ;  .the  circles  homocentrical,  except  perverted  by 
situation ;  the  circles  on  the  northern,  or  side  exposed  to  cold  wind*. 
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Tb^  same  is  also  observable  under  ground  in  the  circina- 
tious  and  spherical  rounds  of  onions,  wherein  the  circles 
of  the  orbs  are  ofb  times  larger,  and  the  meridional  lines 
staud  wider  upon  one  side  than  the  other ;  and  where  the 
largeness  will  make  up  the  number  of  planetical  orbs,  that 
of  Luna  and  the  lower  planets  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
Saturn,  and  the  higher ;  whether  the  like  be  not  verified  in 
the  circles  of  the  large  roots  of  briony  and  mandrakes,  or 
why,  in  the  knots  of  deal  or  fir,  the  circles  are  often  eccen- 
trical, although  not  in  a  plane,  but  vertical  and  right  position, 
deserves  a  further  enquiry. 

Whether  there  be  not  some  irregularity  of  roundness  in 
most  plants  according  to  their  position;  whether  some 
small  compression  of  pores  be  not  perceptible  in  parts  which 
stand  against  the  current  of  waters,  as  in  reeds,  bulrushes, 
and  other  vegetables  toward  the  streaming  quarter,  may  also 
be  observed ;  and  therefore  such  as  are  long  and  weak  are 
commonly  contrived  unto  a  roundness  of  figure,  whereby 
the  water  presseth  less,  and  slippeth  more  smoothly  from 
them,  and  even  in  flags  of  flat  figured  leaves,  the  greater 
part  obvert  their  sharper  sides  unto  the  current  in  ditches. 

But  whether  plants  which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  be  for  the  most  part  of  cooling  qualities,  those  which 
shoot  above  it  of  heating  virtues,  and  why?  Whether 
sargasso  for  many  miles  floating  upon  the  western  ocean,  or 
sea-lettuce  9si<Sl  phasgamum  at  the  bottom  of  our  seas,  make 
good  the  like  quafities?  Why  fenny  waters  afford  the 
hottest  and  sweetest  plants,  as  calamus,  cyperus,  and  crow- 
foot, and  mud  cast  out  of  ditches  most  naturally  produceth 
arsmart  ?  Why  plants  so  greedy  of  water  so  little  regard 
oil  ?  Why  since  many  seeds  contain  much  oil  within  them, 
they  endure  it  not  well  without,  either  in  their  growth  or 
production?  Why  since  seeds  shoot  commomy  under 
ground  and  out  of  the  air,  those  which  are  let  fall  in  shallow 

being  more  contracted.  In  the  knots  of  fir,  the  right  lines  broken  from 
their  ootirse  do  run  into  homocentrical  circles,  whether  in  round  or  oval 
knots." 

In  MS.  Sloan,  1847»  occurs  also  the  following  passage : — "Trees  set 
under  a  north  wall  will  be  laiger  circled  than  that  side  exposed  imto  the 
weather :  trees  set  in  open  high  places,  near  the  sea>,  will  close  their 
circles  on  that  side  which  respecteth  it." 

TOL.  n.  2  K 
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glasBes,  upon  the  Biufdce  of  the  water,  will  sooner  sprout 
than  those  iftt  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  water  be  covei^  with 
oil,  those  at  the  bottom  will  hardly  sprout  at  aU,^  we  haTe 
not  room  to  conjecture  ? 

Wheth^  ivy  would  Hot  less  offend  the  trees  in  this  dean 
ordination,  aha  well-kept  paths,  might  perhaps  desenre  tbe 
question  ?  But  this  we^  a  queiy  only  unto  some  habita- 
tions, and  little  concerning  Cyrus  or  the  Babvlonifin  terri- 
tory; Wherein  by  no  industry  Harpalus  could  make  ivy 
grow.  And  Alexander  hardly  found  it  about  those  parts,  to 
imitate  the  pomp  of  Bacchus.  And  though  in  these  northern 
regions  we  are  too  much  acquainted  with  one  ivy,  we  know 
too  little  of  another,  whereby  we  apprehend  not  the  ex- 
pressions of  antiquitv,  the  spienetick  medicine*  of  Oaien, 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  poet,  in  the  beauty  of  the  white 
ivy.t 

The  like  concerning  the  growth  of  misseltoe,  which  de- 
pendeth  not  only  of  the  species,  or  kind  of  tree,  but  much 
also  of  the  soil.  And  therefore  common  in  some  places, 
not  readily  found  in  others,  frequent  in  France,  not  so 
common  in  Spain,  and  Scarce  at  all  in  the  territory  of 
Perrara ;  nor  easily  to  be  found  whete  it  is  most  required, 
upon  oaks,  less  on  trees  continuaiQy  terdant.  Although  in 
some  places  the  olive  escapeth  it  not,  requiting  its  detriment 
in  the  delightful  view  of  its  red  berries  ;  as  Clusius  observed 
in  Spain,  a/nd  BellOnius  about  Jei'usalem.  But  this  para- 
sitical plant  suffers  nothing  to  grow  upon  it,  by  any  way  of 

*  (Men,  de  Med,  tecmidum  loe.  t  Sederd  formodor  tdbd. 


6  vnU  hardly  sprowt  <U  aU,]  Seeds  which  shoot  undex^gpnonnd  have 
still,  through  the  porous  earth  and  also  by  means  of  the  air^  dissolved 
in  the  water,  whion  is  always  present,  ready  aooess  of  oxygen,  without 
the  aid  of  which  genfitnatl6n  cannot  take  place  ;  so  that  they  do  not  in 
fitot  germinate  "  out  of  the  air."  The  seeds  let  fall  in  shallow  glasses^ 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  sprout  sooner  than  those  at  the  bottom, 
because  they  have  a  more  ready  access,  and  a  more  copious  supply  of 
oxygen  than  the  latter,  and  if  &e  water  be  covered  with  oil,  those  at 
the  bottom  will  hardly  sprout  at  aU,  because  the  oil  aknost  entirely 

Srecludes  the  access  of  that  all-necessary  principle ;  the  smaU  quantity 
issolved  in  the  water  being  quickly  appropriated  by  the  seeds,  and  the 
oil,  by  preventing  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  rendering  a  further  supply  impossible. — Br, 
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art ;  nor  ooald  we  ever  make  it  grow  where  nature  bad  not 
plante(l  it,  as  we  have  in  vain  attempted  by  inoculation  and 
incision,  upon  its  native  or  foreign  fitock.  And  though  there 
seem  nothing  improbable  in  the  seed,  it  hath  not  succeeded 
by  sation  in  any  maimer  of  ground,  wherein  we  had  no 
reason  to  despair,  since  we  read  of  vegetable  horns,  and  how 
rams'  horns  will  root  about  G-oa. 

But  besides  these  rural  commodities,*  it  cannot  be  meanly 
delectable  in  the  variety  of  figures,  which  these  orders,  open 
and  dosed,  do  make.  Whilst  every  indosure  makes  a 
rhombus,  the  figures  obliquely  taken  a  rkomboides,  the  in- 
tervals bounded  with  paralld  lines,  and  each  intersection 
built  upon  a  square,  affording  two  triangles  or  pyramids  ver- 
tically conjoined ;  which  in  the  strict  quincuncial  order  do 
oppositely  make  acute  and  blunt  angles. 

And  though  therein  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet 
every  rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  four  right, 
it  virtually  contains  four  right.  Nor  is  this  strange  unto 
such  as  observe  the  natursu  lines  of  trees,  and  parts  dis- 
posed in  them.  Por  neither  in  the  root  doth  nature  affect 
this  angle,  which  shooting  downward  for  the  stabilitjr  of  the 
plant,  doth  best  effect  the  same  by  figures  of  inclination : 
nor  in  the  branches  rand  stalky  leaves,  which  grow  most  at 
acute  angles ;  as  declining  from  their  head  the  root,  and 
diminishing  their  angles  with  their  altitude ;  verified  also 
in  lesser  plants,  whereby  they  better  support  themselves, 
and  bear  not  so  heavily  upon  the  stalk ;  so  that  while  near 
the  root  they  often  make  an  angle  of  seventy  parts,  the 
sprouts  near  the  top  will  ofben  come  short  of  thirfy.  Even 
in  the  nerves  and  master  veins  of  the  leaves  the  acute  angle 
ruleth ;  the  obtuse  but  seldom  foimd,  and  in  the  backward 
part  of  the  leaf,  reflecting  and  arching  about  the  stalk. 
But  why  ofktimes  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  unequal  unto  the 
other,  as  in  hazel  and  oaks,  why  on  either  sine  the  master 
vein,  the  lesser  and  derivative  channels  stand  not  directly 
opposite,  nor  at  equal  angles,  respectively  unto  the 
adverse  side,  but  those  of  one  part  do  ofben  exceed  the 
other,  as  the  wallnut  and  many  more,  deserves  another 
enquiry. 

*  JAawckoten, 
2if2 
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Now  if  for  this  order  we  affect  coniferous  and  tapering 
trees,  particularly  the  cypress,  which  grows  in  a  conicd 
figure ;  we  have  found  a  tree  not  only  of  great  ornament, 
but,  in  its  essentials,  of  affinity  unto  this  order :  a  solid 
rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion  of  two  equicmral 
cones,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined.  And  these  were  tbe 
common  trees  about  Babylon,  and  the  East,  whereof  the  ark 
was  made :  and  Alexander  found  no  trees  so  accommodable 
to  build  his  navy : — and  this  we  rather  think  to  be  the  tree 
mentioned  in  the  Canticles,  which  stricter  botanology  will 
hardly  allow  to  be  camphire. 

And  if  delight  or  ornamental  view  invite  a  comely  dis- 
posure  by  circular  amputations,  as  is  elegantly  performed  in 
havrthoms,  then  will  they  answer  the  figures  made  by  the 
conversion  of  a  rhombus,  which  maketh  two  concentrical 
circles  ;  the  greater  circumference  being  made  by  the  lesser 
angles,  the  lesser  by  the  greater. 

The  cylindrical  figure  of  trees  is  virtually  contained  and 
latent  in  this  order ;  a  cylinder  or  long  roimd  being  made 
by  the  conversion  or  turning  of  a  parallelogram,  and  most 
handsomely  by  a  long  square,  which  makes  an  equal,  strong, 
and  lasting  figure  in  ^es,  agreeable  unto  the  body  and 
motive  part  of  animals,  the  greatest  number  of  plants,  and 
almost  all  roots,  though  their  stalk  be  angular,  and  of  many 
comers,  which  seem  not  to  follow  the  figure  of  their  seeds ; 
since  many  angular  seeds  send  forth  round  stalks,  and  spheri- 
cal seeds  arise  from  angular  spindles,  and  many  rather  con- 
form unto  their  roots,  as  the  round  stalks  of  bulbous  roots*and 
in  tuberous  roots  stems  of  like  figure.  But  why,  since  the 
Jargest  number  of  plants  maintain  a  circular  figure,  there  are 
so  few  with  teretous  or  long  round  leaves  ?  Why  coni- 
.  ferous  trees  are  tenuifolious  or  narrow-leafed  ?  "Why  plants 
of  few  or  no  joints  have  commonly  roimd  stalks  ?  Why 
the  greatest  number  of  hollow  sta&s  are  round  stalks ;  or 
why  in  this  variety  of  angular  stalks  the  quadrangular 
most  exceedeth,  were  too  long  a  speculation  ?  Meanwhile 
obvious  experience  may  find,  that  in  plants  of  divided  leaves 
above,  nature  often  oeginneth  circularly  in  the  two  first 
leaves  below,  while  in  the  singular  plant  of  ivy  she  exer- 
ciseth  a  contrary  geometry,  and  beginning  with  angular 
leaves  below,  rounds  them  in  the  upper  branches. 
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Nor  can  the  roWs  in  this  order  want  delight,  as  carrying 
an  aspect  answerable  unto  the  dipteros  hypmthros,  or  double 
order  of  columns  open  above ;  tne  opposite  ranks  of  trees 
standing  like  pillars  in  the  cavedia  of  the  courts  of  famous 
buildings,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  templa  subdialia  of  old ; 
somewhat  imitating  the  peristylia  or  cloister-buildings,  and 
the  exedrcd  of  the  ancients,  wherein  men  discoursed,  walked, 
and  exercised ;  for  that  the;^  derived  the  rule  of  columns 
from  trees,  especially  in  their  proportional  diminutions,  is 
illustrated  by  Vitruvius  from  the  shafts  of  fir  and  pine. 
And,  though  the  inter-arboration  do  imitate  the  areostyhs^ 
or  thin  order,  not  strictly  answering  the  proportion  of  inter- 
columniations  :  yet  in  many  trees  they  wUl  not  exceed  the  in- 
termission of  the  columns  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  ; 
which  being  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  made  up  by  twenty 
pillars,  will  afford  no  less  than  intervals  of  five  cubits. 

Beside,  in  this  kind  of  aspect  the  sight  being  not  diffused, 
but  circumscribed  between  long  parallels  and  the  imffKiafffiog 
and  adumbration  from  the  branches,  it  frameth  a  penthouse 
over  the  eye,  and  maketh  a  quiet  vision : — and  therefore  in 
diffused  and  open  aspects,  men  hollow  their  hand  above  their 
eye,  and  make  an  artificial  brow,  whereby  they  direct  the 
dispersed  rays  of  sight,  and  by  this  shade  preserve  a 
moderate  light  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye;  keeping  the 
pupilla  plump  and  fair,  and  not  contracted  or  shrunk,  as  in 
light  and  vagrant  vision. 

And  therefore  Providence  hath  arched  and  paved  the  great 
house  of  the  world,  with  colours  of  mediocrity,  that  is,  blue 
and  green,  above  and  below  the  sight,  moderately  terminating 
the  odes  of  the  eye.  For  most  plants,  though  green  above 
ground,  maintain  their  original  white  below  it,  according  to 
the  candour  of  their  seminal  pulp :  and  the  rudimental 
leaves  do  first  appear  in  that  colour,  observable  in  seeds 
sprouting  in  water  upon  their  first  foliation.  G-reen  seeming 
to  be  the  first  supervenient,  or  above  ground  complexion  of 
vegetables,  separable  in  many  upon  ligature  or  inhumation, 
as  succory,  endive,  artichokes,  and  which  is  also  lost  upon 
fading  in  the  autumn. 

And  this  is  also  a^eable  unto  water  itself,  the  alimental 
vehicle  of  plants,  which  first  altereth  into  this  colour.  And, 
containing  many  vegetable  seminalities,  revealeth  their  seeds 
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by  greenness;  and  therefore  soonest  expected  in  rain  or 
standing  water,  not  easily  found  in  distilled  or  water  sbronglj 
boiled }  wherein  the  seeds  are  extinguished  by  fire  and  de- 
ooction,  and  tha*efore  last  long  and  pure  without  such 
alteration,  affording  neither  uliginous  coats,,  gnat-worms, 
acari,  hair-worms,  like  crude  and  common  water ;  and  there- 
fore, most  fit  for  wholesome  beverage,  and  with  malt,  makes 
ale  and  beer  without  boiling.  What  large  water^^nkers 
some  plants  are,  the  canary-tree  and  birches  in.  some 
northern  countries,  drenching  the  fields  about  them,  do 
sufficiently  demonstrate.  How  water  itself  is  able  to  main- 
tain the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  without  extinction  of 
their  generative  or  medical  virtues, — ^besides  the  experiment 
of  Hehnont's  tree,  we  have  found  in  some  which  have  lived 
six  years  in  glasses.  The  seeds  of  scurvy-grass  growing  in 
water-pots,  have  been  fruitful  in  the  land;  and  assarum  after  a 
year's  space,  and  once  casting  its  leaves  in  water,  in  the  second 
leaves  hath  handsomely  performed  its  vomiting  operation. 

Nor  are  only  dark  and  green  colours,  but  shades  and 
shadows  contrived  through  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and 
trees  ordained  not  only  to  protect  and  shadow  others,  but 
by  their  shades  and  shadowing  parts,  to  preserve  and  cherish 
themselves:  the  whole  radiation  or  branchings  shadowing 
the  stock  and  the  root ; — the  leaves,  the  branches  and  fruit, 
too  much  exposed  to  the  winds  and  scorching  sun.  The 
calicular  leaves  inclose  the  tender  flowers,  and  the  flowers 
themselves  lie  wrapt  about  the  seeds,  in  their  rudiment  and 
first  formations,  which  being  advanced,  the  flowers  fall 
away ;  and  are  therefore  contrived  in  variety  of  figures,  best 
satisfying  the  intention ;  handsomely  observable  in  hooded 
and  gaping  flowers,  and  the  butterfly  blooms  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  lower  leaf  closely  involving  the  rudimental  cod, 
and  the  alary  or  wingy  divisions  embracing  or  hanging 
over  it. 

But  seeds  themselves  do  lie  in  perpetual  shades,  either 
under  the  leaf,  or  shut  up  in  coverings ;  and  such  as  lie 
barest,  have  their  husks,  skins,  and  pulps  about  them, 
wherein  the  nib  and  generative  particle  Heth  moist  and 
secured  from  the  injury  of  ah*  and  sun.  Darkness  and  light 
hold  interchangeable  dominions,  and  alternately  rule  the 
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Beminal  state  of  things.  Light  unto  Pluto*  i^  daiikness  untQ 
Jupiter.  Legions  of  seminal  ideas  lie  in  their  second  chaoa 
e^a  Orcus  of  Hippocrates ;  tiU  putting  on  the  habits  of 
their  forms,  they  snow  themselves  upon  the  stage  of  the 
^world,  and  open  dominion  of  Jove.  They  that  held  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  but  rays  and  flashing  glimpsesi  of  the. 
empyreal  light,  through  holes  and  perforations  of  the  upper 
heaven,  took  off  the  natural  shadows  of  stars;  while  ac- 
cording to  better  discovery  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
have  but  a  polary  life,  and  mui^  pass  half  their  days  in  the 
shadow  of  tnat  luminary. 

Light  that  makes  things  seen,  makes  some  things  invisible, 
y^ere  it  not  for  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the 
noblest  part  of  the  creation  had  remained  unseen,  and  the 
stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they 
were  created  above  the  horizcHi  with  the  sun,  or  there  wae) 
not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatest  mystery  of  re- 
limon  is  expressed  by  adumbration,  and  in  the  noblest  part 
oi  Jewish  types,  we  find  the  cherubims  shadowing  the 
mercy*seat.  Life  itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souUi 
departed  but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  AH  things  fall 
under  this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  daiksmulachrum^ 
and  light  but  the  shadow  of  God. 

Lastly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  quincuncial  order  was 
first  and  is  still  affected  as  grateful  unto  the  eye.  For  all 
things  are  seen  quincuncially ;  for  at  the  eye  the  pyramidal 
rays,  &om  the  object,  receive  a  decussation,  and  so  strike 
a  second  base  upon  the  retitia  or  hinder  coat,  the  proper 
organ  of  vision ;  wherein  the  pictures  from  objects  are 
represented,  answerable  to  the  paper,  or  wall  in  the  dark 
chamber ;  after  the  decussation  of  the  rays  at  the  hole  of 
the  homy-coat,  and  their  refraction  upon  the  crystalline 
humour,  answering  the  foramen  of  the  window,  and  the 
convex  or  burning-glasses,  which  refract  the  rays  that  enter 
it.  And  if  ancient  anatomy  would  hold,  a  like  disposure 
there  was  of  the  optick  or  visual  nerves  in  the  brain^ 
wherein  antiquity  conceived  a  concurrence  by  decussation. 

*  Lva  orco,  tmehrce  Jovi;  tenthras  orco,  lux  Jovi.  Hippocr.  de  Dieta. 
S.  Hevdii  Sden/ogrwpkia, 
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And  tliiB  not  onlj  observable  in  tbe  laws  of  direct  ymon, 
but  in  some  part  also  verified  in  the  reflected  rays  of  sight. 
For  makin|^  the  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  tbat  of  reflec- 
tion, the  visual  ray  retumeth  quincuncially,  and  after  the 
form  of  a  V ;  and  the  line  of  reflection  being  continued 
unto  the  place  of  vision,  there  ariseth  a  Bemi-decussation 
which  makes  the  object  seen  in  a  perpendicular  unto  itself, 
and  as  flir  below  the  reflectent,  as  it  is  from  it  above ;  ob- 
servable in  the  sun  and  moon  beheld  in  water. 

And  this  is  also  the  law  of  reflection  in  moved  bodies  and 
sounds,  which  though  not  made  bj  decussation,  observe  the 
rule  of  equality  between  incidence  and  reflection :  whereby 
whispering  places  are  framed  by  elliptical  arches  laid  side- 
wise  ;  where  the  voice  being  delivei«d  at  the  focus  of  one 
extremity,  observing  an  equidity  unto  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  will  reflect  unto  the  focus  of  the  other  end,  and  so  escape 
the  ears  of  the  standers  in  the  middle. 

A  like  rule  is  observed  in  the  reflection  of  the  Tocal  and 
sonorous  line  in  echoes,  which  cannot  therefore  be  heard 
in  all  stations.  But  happening  in  woody  plantations,  by 
waters,  and  able  to  return  some  words,  if  reached  by  a  plea- 
sant and  well-dividing  voice,  there  may  be  heard  the  softest 
notes  in  nature. 

And  this  not  only  verified  in  the  way  of  sense,  but  in 
animal  and  intellectual  receptions:  things  entering  upon 
the  intellect  by  a  pyramid  from  without,  and  thence  into 
the  memory  by  another  from  within,  the  common  decussa- 
tion being  m  the  understanding  as  is  delivered  by  Bovillus  * 
Whether  the  intellectual  and  phantastical  lines  be  not  thus 
rightly  disposed,  but  magnified,  diminished,  distorted,  and 
ill  placed,  in  the  mathematicks  of  some  brains,  whereby 
they  have  irregular  apprehensions  of  things,  perverted 
nodons,  conceptions,  and  incurable  hallucinations,  were  no 
unpleasant  speculation. 

And  if  Egyptian  philosophy  may  obtain,  the  scale  of 
influences  was  thus  (usposed,  and  the  genial  spirits  of  both 
worlds  do  trace  their  way  in  ascending  and  descending 
pyramids,  mystically  apprehended  in  the  letter  X,  and  the 
open  bill  and  stracuing  legs  of  a  stork,  which  was  imitated 
by  that  character. 

*  Car.  Bovillus  de  InteUectu. 
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Of  this  figure  Plato  made  choice  to  illustrate  tbe  motion 
of  the  soul,  both  of  the  world  aud  man :  while  he  deli- 
vereth  that  God  divided  the  whole  conjunction  length-wise, 
according  to  the  figure  of  a  G-reek  X,  and  then  turning  it 
about  reflected  it  into  a  circle ;  by  the  circle  implying  the 
xmiform  motion  of  the  first  orb,  and  by  the  right  hues,  the 
planetical  and  yarious  motions  within  it.  And  this  also 
yyith  application  unto  the  soul  of  man,  which  hath  a  double 
aspect,  one  right,  whereby  it  beholdeth  the  body,  and  ob- 
jects without ; — another  circular  and  reciprocal,  whereby  it 
beholdeth  itself.  The  circle  declaring  the  motion  of  the 
indiyisible  soul,  simple,  according  to  the  diyinity  of  its 
nature,  and  returning  into  itself;  the  right  lines  respecting 
the  motion  pertaining  unto  sense  and  vegetation ;  and  the 
central  decussation,  the  wondrous  connection  of  the  several 
factdties  conjointly  in  one  substance.  And  so  conjoined 
the  unity  and  duality  of  the  soul,  and  made  out  the  three 
substances  so  much  considered  by  him ;  that  is,  the  indi- 
visible or  divine,  the  divisible  or  corporeal,  and  that  third, 
which  was  the  systasis  or  harmony  of  those  two,  in  the 
mystical  decussation. 

And  if  that  were  clearly  made  out  which  Justin  Martyr 
took  for  granted,  this  figure  hath  had  the  honour  to  charac- 
terize and  notify  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  he  doUvereth  in 
that  borrowed  expression  from  Plato : — "  dectissavit  eum  in 
universoy^  the  hint  whereof  he  would  have  Plato  derive 
from  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  to  have  mistaken 
the  letter  X  for  T.  "Whereas  it  is  not  improbable,  he 
learned  these  and  other  mystical  expressions  in  his  learned 
observations  of  Egypt,  where  he  might  obviously  behold 
the  mercurial  characters,  the  handed  crosses,  and  other 
mysteries  not  thoroughly  understood  in  the  sacred  letter  X; 
which,  being  derivative  from  the  stork,  one  of  the  ten 
sacred  animals,  might  be  originally  Egyptian,  and  brought 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus  of  that  country. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

To  enlarge  this  contemplation  wito  a]l  the  mjsteries 
and  secrets  accommodable  unto  this  number,  were  inex- 
qusable  Fjthagorism,  yet  cannot  omit  the  ancient  conceit 
of  five  sumamed  the  number  of  justice  ;*  as  justly  dividing 
between  the  digits,  and  hanging  in  the  centre  of  nine, 
described  by  square  numeration,  which  angularly  divided 
will  make  the  decussated  number ;  and  so  agree^ible  unto 
the  ^uincuncial  ordination,  and  rows  divided  by  equality, 
and  lust  decorum,  in  the  whole  com-plantation ;  and  might 
be  the  original  of  that  common  game  among  us,  wherein 
the  fifth  place  is  sovereign,  and  carrieth  the  chief  inten- 
tion ; — the  ancients  wisely  instructing  youth,  even  in.  their 
recreations  unto  virtue,  that  is,  early  to  drive  at  the  middle 
point  and  central  seat  of  justice. 

Nor  can  we  omit  how  agreeable  unto  this  number  an 
handsome  division  is  made  in  trees  and  plants,  since  Plu- 
tarch, and  the  ancients  have  named  it  the  divisive  number ; 
justly  dividing  the  entitles  of  the  woirld,^  many  remarkable 

*  diviavve  numher,  justly  dividing  the  entities  of  ike  world.']  The  num- 
ber five  has  acquired  considerable  importance  in  natural  history  within 
these  few  years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  disooveries  in  the  vatuial 
arrangement  of  animals  which  have  been  effected  by  Mr.  Wiltiam 
Sharpe  Hacleay,  an  eminent  entomologist^  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Macleay,  who  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Linnsean  Society 
and  possesses  one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  of  inseote  ever 

St  formed.  The  most  important  of  the  principles  innounced  by 
r.  W.  S.  Macleay,  as  they  are  stated  by  the  Bev.  L,  Jenyns  (in  his 
"  Beport  on  the  recent  Progress  and  present  State  of  Zoology,"  just 
published  in  the  ''Beport  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science/'  p.  152-153),  are  as 
follows : — ''  1st,  thjot  all  natural  groups  of  animals,  of  whalevtr.  denom- 
nation,  return  into  themselves,  forming  circles;  2ndly,  that  eadi  of  thae 
eirciUar  groups  is  resolvable  into  exactly  five  others  ;  3dly,  th<U  these  five 
groups  always  admit  of  a  binary  arrangement,  two  of  them  being  what  k 
calls  typical,  the  other  three  aberrant ;  ithly,  that  while  proxwnate  groupt 
in  amy  circle  are  corvnected  by  relations  of  i^nity,  corresponding  groupt 
in  two  contiguous  cirdes  are  connected  by  rdaUons  of  analogy.  Mr. 
Macleay  has  also  observed,  that,  in  alm4)st  every  group  one  of  the  five 
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things  in  it,  and  also  compreh^iding  tli&  general  diyision 
of  vegetables.*    And  he  that  considers  how  most  blossinns 

*  AkvSppv,  O&fAvoQf  ^pvyavov,  Tloa,  Arbor,  fnttex,  mffrutex,  herba, 
and  that  fifth  which  comprehendeth  the  fmigi  and  t'u^>era,  whether  to 
be  named  "Atrxiov  or  yvfivov,  comprehending  also  conferva  marina 
aalsdf  and  sea-cords,  of  so  many  yards  length. 

minor  gronpa,  into  which  it  is  resohaUe,  hears  a  resemblance  toaUihe  rest ; 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  types  which  represefivt  those  of  emih  of 
the  four  other  groups,  together  with  a  type  peculiar  to  itself.*^ 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  more  particuhhrly  the  numerical  part  of 
the  Macleayan  system,  it  will  be  expedient  to  cite  the  observation  made 
by  its  author  on  the  speculations  of  Browne  on  the  nimiber  five,  as  given 
in  this  work.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  voL  xiv.  part  1,  Mr.  Macleay  remarks,  after  discussing  certain 
points  of  his  system,  **  it  were  tedious  to  proceed  much  further  on  this 
subject ;  and  therefore,  without  entering  into  the  speculations,  often 
unintelligible  and  always  vague,  of  Plutarch,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Drebel,  Linnffius,  and  othbrs,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  quvKiessefnce  generally, 
we  may  at  once  set  forth  the  last  argument  which  shall  now  be  produced 
for  the  existence  of  a  quinary  distribution  in  organized  nature.  It  may 
be  stated  thus :  in  the  year  1817  I  detected  a  quinary  arrangement 
(published  in  1819)  in  considering  a  small  portion  of  coleopterous  insects ; 
and  in  the  year  1821"  (in  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Macleay's  work 
entitled  Horoe  EnUymologicce)  '*  I  attempted  to  show  that  it  prevailed 
generally  throughout  nature.  In  the  same  year  (1821),  and  apparently 
without  any  view  beyond  the  particular  case  then  before  him,  M. 
Decandolle  stated  the  natural  distribution  of  cruciferous  plants  to  be 
quinary.  And  again  in  the  same  year,  a  third  naturalist  (M.  Fries), 
without  the  knowledge  of  either  beeandoUe's  Memoire,  or  the  Sores 
Entomoiogicas,  and  in  a  different  part  of  Europe,  pubhshes  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  natural  arrangement  of  Fungi,  Arguing  d  priori,  this 
third  naturalist  fiEtncies  that  the  determinate  numb^  into  which  these 
acotyledonous  plants  are  distributed  ought  to  be  four ;  but  finds  it 
necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  coincide  with  observed  &cts,  to  make 
it  virtually  five.  Nay,  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  theory,  he  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  truth,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of 
nature,  and  declares  that  where  he  actually  finds  his  natural  group  com- 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  there  the  determinate  number  is,/^." 

With  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  the  numerical  part  of  the  Macleayan 
system,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  observations  on  the  subject, 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  in  the  celebrated  Jnitro- 
duction  to  Entomology,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  authors.  Mr.  K. 
remarks,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  letter  xlvii. — 

''There  are  Jhe  numbers  and  their  multiples  which  seem  more 
particularly  to  prevail  in  nature :  namely,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
seven.  But  though  these  numbers  are  prevalent,  no  one  of  them  can  be 
deemed  universal. 
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of  trees,  and  greatest  number  of  flowers,  consist  of  five 
leaves,  and  therein  doth  rest  the  settled  rule  of  nature  ;— 

"But  that  which  appears  to  prevail  most  widely  in  nature  is  wh&t 
may  be  called  the  quaiemo-quvnary  ;  according  to  which,  gronps  cimsist 
of  four  minor  ones  ;  one  of  which  is  excessively  capacious  in  comparison 
of  the  other  three,  and  is  always  divisible  into  two  ;  which  gives^w  of  the 
same  degree,  but  of  which,  two  have  a  greater  affinity  to  each  other  than 
they  have  to  the  other  three.  Mr.  W.  S.  Macleay,  in  the  progress  of 
his  enquiries  to  ascertain  the  station  of  Scarabcem  saoer,  discovered  that 
the  thalerophagouB  and  taprophagow  Petalocerous  beetles  resolved  them- 
selves each  into  a  circle  containing  five  such  groups.  A  nd  having  got  this 
principle,  and  finding  that  this  number  and  its  multiples  prevailed 
much  in  nature,  he  next  applied  to  the  animal  kingdom  in  general : 
and  from  the  result  of  this  investigation,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  universal.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  discovery 
almost  parallel  was  made  and  recorded  by  three  eminent  botanists, 
MM.  Decandolle,  Agardh,  and  Fries,  with  regard  to  some  groups  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Vigors  has  discovered 
the  same  quinary  arrangement  in  various  groups  of  birds.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence,  and  proves  that  the  distribution  of  objects 
into  fives  is  very  general  in  nature.  I  should  observe,  however,  that 
according  to  Mr.  Macleay*s  system,  as  stated  in  his  fforcB  Entomologicot, 
if  the  osculant  or  transition  groups  are  included,  the  total  number  is 
seven : — ^these  are  groups  smsdl  in  number  both  of  genera  and  species, 
that  intervene  between  and  connect  the  larger  ones.  Each  of  these 
osculant  groups  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  upper  circle  and  the  other  to  the  liyioer  ;  so  that  each 
circle  or  larger  group  is  resolvable  into  five  irUerior  and  two  exterior  ones, 
thus  making  up  the  number  seven.  Though  Mr.  Macleay  regards  this 
quinary  arrangement  of  natural  objects  as  very  general,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  absolutely  universal, — since  he  states 
organized  matter  to  begin  in  a  dichotomy  :  and  he  does  not  resolve  its 
ultimate  groups  into  five  species  ;  nor  am  I  certain  that  he  regards  the 
penultimate  groups  as  invariably  consisting  of  five  ultimate  ones.  In 
Oopris  McL.  I  seem  in  my  own  cabinet  to  possess  ten  or  twelve  distinct 
types ;  and  in  Phameua,  the  fifth  type,  which  Mr.  Macleay  r^ards  as 
containing  insects  resembling  all  the  other  types,  appears  to  me  rather 
divided  into  tv?o;  one  form^  by  P.  camifex  Vrndeoc,  igneus,  &c.  and 

the  other  by  P.  spendidulus,  Jhnger,  Kirbii,  &c With  regard 

to  all  numerical  systems  we  may  observe,  that  since  variation  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  universal  laws  of  nature,  we  may  conclude  that 
different  numbers  prevail  in  different  departments,  and  that  all  the 
numbers  above  stated  as  prevalent  are  often  resolvable  or  reduceable 
into  each  other.  So  that  where  physiologists  appear  to  differ,  or  think 
they  differ,  they  frequently  really  agree." 

Professor  Lindley,  in  his  Nixus  Plamtanmif  published  in  1834,  which 
contains  his  latest  and  most  matured  views  on  the  natural  system  of  the 
vegetable  world,  has  also  stated  that  the  most  natural  groups  of  plants^ 
''uiaeB,  are  quinary. — £r. 
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SO  that  in  those  which  exceed,  there  is  often  found,  or  easily 
made,  a  variety ; — may  readily  discover  how  nature  rests  in 
this  number,  which  is  indeed  the  first  rest  and  pause  of 
numeration  in  the  fingers,  the  natural  organs  thereof. 
Nor  in  the  division  of  the  feet  of  perfect  animals  doth 
nature  exceed  this  account.  And  even  in  the  joints  of 
feet,  which  in  birds  are  most  multiplied,  surpasseth  not  this 
number;  so  progressionally  making  them  out  in  many,* 
that  firom  five  in  the  fore-claw  she  descendeth  unto  two  in 
the  hindmost ;  and  so  in  four  feet  makes  up  the  number  of 
joints,  in  the  five  fingers  or  toes  oi  man. 

Not  to  omit  the  quintuple  section  of  a  cone,t  of  handsome 
practice  in  ornamental  garden-plots,  and  in  same  way  dis- 
coverable in  so  many  works  of  nature,  in  the  leaves,  fruits, 
and  seeds  of  vegetables,  and  scales  of  some  fishes ;  so  much 
considerable  in  glasses,,  and  the  optick  doctrine ;  wherein 
the  learned  may  consider  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye 
in  the  cuttle-fish  and  loligo. 

He  that  forgets  not  how  antiquity  named  this  the  con- 
jugal or  wedding  number,  and  made  it  the  emblem  of  the 
most  remarkable  conjunction,  will  conceive  it  duly  appliable 
unto  this  handsome  economy,  and  vegetable  combination : 
and  may  hence  apprehend  the  allegorical  sense  of  that 
obscure  expression  of  Hesiod,;]:  and  afford  no  improbable 
reason  whv  Plato  admitted  his  nuptial  guests  by  fives,  in  the 
kindred  of  the  married  couple.§ 

And  though  a  sharper  mystery  might  be  implied  in  the 
number  of  the  five  wise  ana  foolish  virgins,  which  were  to 
meet  the  bridegroom,  yet  was  the  same  agreeable  unto  the 
conjugal  number,  which  ancient  numerists  made  out  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and 
passive  dimts,  the  material  and  formal  principles  in  gene- 
rative societies.  And  not  discordant  even  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Eomans,  who  admitted  but  five  torches  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  II  Whether  there  were  any  mystery  or  not, 
implied,  the  most  generative  animals  were  created  on  this 
day,  and  had  accordingly  the  largest  benediction.    And 

*  As  herons,  bitterns,  and  long-clawed  fowls. 

t  Elleipii8f  parabola,  hyperbole,  circulus,  triangtUum. 

t  nifivrae,  id  est,  wwpiiaa  mvluu.  Kkodig,  §  PUUo  de  Leff,  6. 

li  PhUarek,  Problem,  Ham.  i. 
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under  a  quintaple  considevation,  wanton  asxtiqaitj  eon- 
fliderod  tro  ^ircumstanoes  of  generation,  while  bj  this 
number  of  five  they  naturally  divided  the  nectar  of  the  fifth 


The  same  number  in  ihe  Hebrew  mysteries  and  cabal- 
istical  accounts  was  the  cbaracter  of  generation,t  declared 
by  the  letter  E,  the  fifbh  in  their  alphabet,  aooording  to  that 
oabalifltical  dogma ;  if  Abram  had  not  had  iMs  letter  added 
unto  his  name,  he  had  remained  fruitless,  and  without  the 
power  of  generation :  not  only  because  hereby  the  number 
of  his  name  attained  two  hundred  forty  eight,  the  number 
of  the  affirmative  precepts,  but  because,  as  in  created 
natures  there  is  a  male  and  female,  so  in  divine  and  in- 
telligent productions,  the  mother  of  life  and  fountain  of 
souls  in  cabalistical  technology  is  called  Binah,  whose  seal 
and  character  was  E.  So  that  being  sterile  before,  he  re- 
ceived the  power  of  generation  from  that  measure  and 
mansion  in  the  archetype :  and  was  made  conformable  unto 
Binah.  And  upon  such  involved  considerations,  the  ten 
of  Sarai  was  exchanged  into  five.;]:  K  any  shall  look  upon 
this  as  a  stable  number,  and  fitly  appropriable  unto  trees,  as 
bodies  of  rest  and  station,  he  hath  herein  a  great  founda- 
tion in  nature,  who  observing  much  variety  in  legs  and 
motive  organs  of  animals,  as  two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  more,  hath  passed  over  five  and  ten,  and 
assigned  them  unto  none,  or  very  few,  as  the  JPhalanffium 
monetroswn  Bmsilimwm  {Ohmi  et  Joe.  de  Laet^  Our. 
Tester.  America  Deser^t,),  if  perfectly  described.^  And 
for  the  stability  of  this  number,  he  shall  not  want  the 
sphericity  of  its  nature,^  which  multiplied  in  itself,  will  return 

* oscvla  qua  Yem» 

Qttinto  ^^wrU  sui  nectaais  imbidt. — Sor.  lib.  i.  od.  T3. 

t  Arehomg.  Dog.  Cahal. 

t  Jod  into  He. 

'  tke  Phalangvum,  *Ssc.']  The  reference  here  given  seems  to  relate  to 
two  works —Cittwt  Ou/rcB  Posteriores,  4to.  Antv.  1611,  and  Ik  Zaet. 
AmericcB  DetcripHo.  To  the  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer.  The 
former  exhibits,  at  p.  88,  a  rude  figure  of  PJicUangium  Americanum 
with  its  eight  feet,  and  two  P<Upi  which  our  author  has  mistaken  for 
feet, — ^it  is  probably  a  mygaU, — ^perhaps  avioulaaia. 

^  he  tibaU  not  wmt  the  tphericity  of  its  natwre.]  See  note  »t  p.  526, 
note  9. 
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into  its  own  denomination,  and  bring  up  the  tear  of  the 
account.  Which  is  also  one  of  the  numhei^  that  makes  Mp 
the  mystical  name  off  Gbd,  which  consisting  of  letters  de- 
noting ail  the  spherical  numbers,  ten,  five,  and  six,  empha- 
ticafly  sets  forth  the  notion  of  Trismegidnis,  and  that  in- 
telligible sphere,  which  is  the  nature  of  God. 

Mmj  expressions  by  this  number  occur  in  Holy  Scripture, 
perhaps  unjustly  laden  with  mystical  expositions,  and  little 
concerning  our  order.  Hat  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  new-planted  trees,  before  the  fifth  year, 
was  very  agreeable  unto  the  natural  rules  of  husbandry ; 
:fi*aits  being  unwholesome  and  lash,*  before  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year.  In  the  second  day  or  feminine  part  of  five,  there 
was  added  no  approbation.  For  in  the  third  or  masculine 
day,  the  same  is  twice  repeated;  and  a  double  benediction 
inclosed  both  (Creations,  whereof  the  one,  in  some  part,  was 
but  an  accomplishment  of  the  Other.  That  the  trespasser* 
was  to  pay  a  fifth  part  above  the  head  or  principal,  makes  no 
secJret  in  this  number,  and  implied  no  mdre  than  one  part 
above  the  principal ;  which  being  considered  in  four  parts, 
the  additional  forfeit  must  bear  the  name  of  a  fifth.  The 
five  golden  mice  had  plainly  their  determination  from  the 
number  of  the  princes.  That  five  should  put  to  flight  an 
huncbred  might  have  nothing  mystically  impbed ;  considering 
a  rank  of  soldiers  could  scarce  consist  of  a  lesser  number. 
Saint  Paul  had  rather  ^eak  five  words  in  a  known,  than 
ten  thousand  in  an  unKUOWn  tongue ;  that  is,  as  little  as 
could  well  be  spoken;  a  simple  proposition  consisting  of  three 
words,  and  a  complexed  one  not  ordinarily  short  of  five. 

More  considerables  there  are  in  this  mystical  account, 
which  we  must  not  insist  on.  And  therefore,  why  the 
radical  letters  in  the  pentateuch  should  equal  the  number  of 
the  soldiery  of  the  tnbes  ?  Why  our  Saviour  in  the  wilder- 
ness fed  five  thousand  persons  with  five  barley  loaves ;  and 
again,  but  four  thousand  with  no  less  than  seven  of  wheat  P 
Why  Joseph  desired  five  changes  of  raiment  unto  Benjamin; 
and  David  took  just  five  pebblesf  out  of  the  brook  against 

*  Lev.  Vi.  +  tk<ffra(m  Svkc  four  and  one,  or  five. — JScalig. 

*  lasK]  Soft  and  wateiy,  but  without  flavour  Forbids  Voealfmlary  of 
Etut  Afiglia. 
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the  Pagan  champion; — we  leave  it  unto  arithnietieal  di- 
yinitj,  and  theological  explanation. 

Yet  if  any  delight  in  new  problems,  or  think  it  worth  the 
enquiry,  whether  the  critical  phyaician  hath  rightly  hit  the 
nominal  notation  of  quinque  ?  why  the  ancients  mixed  five 
or  three,  but  not  four  parts  of  water  unto  their  wine  ;  and 
Hippocrates  observed  a  fifth  proportion  in  the  mixture  of 
water  with  milk,  as  in  djsenteries  and  bloody  fluxes  P  Under 
what  abstruse  foundation  astrologers  do  figure  the  good  or 
bad  fiite  from  our  children,  m  good  fortune  ;*  or  the  fifth 
house  of  their  celestial  schemes  P  Whether  the  Egyptians 
described  a  star  by  a  figure  of  five  points,  with  reference 
unto  the  five  capital  aspects,t  whereby  they  transmit  their 
influences,  or  abstruser  considerations  ?  Why  the  cabal- 
istical  doctors,  who  conceive  the  whole  sephiroth,  or  divine 
emanations  to  have  guided  the  ten-stringed  harp  of  David, 
whereby  he  pacified  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul,  in  strict  nimiera- 
tion  do  begin  with  the  periht^ate  meson,  or  si  fa  ut,  and  so 
place  the  tiphereth  answering  c  sol  fa  uty  upon  the  fifth 
string  P  or  whether  this  number  be  oftener  applied  unto  bad 
things  and  ends,  than  good  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  why  ?  he 
may  meet  with  abstrusities  of  no  ready  resolution. 

If  any  shall  question  the  rationality  of  that  magick,  in 
the  cure  of  the  blind  man  by  Serapis,  commanded  to  place 
five  fingers  on  his  altar,  and  then  his  hand  on  his  eyes  ? 
Why,  since  the  whole  comedv  is  primarily  and  natiiallj 
comprised  in  four  parts,!]:  and  antiquity  permitted  not  so 
manv  persons  to  speak  in  one  scene,  yet  would  not  compre- 
hena  the  same  in  more  or  less  than  five  acts  P  Why  amongst 
sea-stars  nature  chiefly  delighteth  in  five  points  P  And 
since  there  are  found  some  of  no  fewer  than  twelve,  and 
some  of  seven,  and  nine,  there  are  few  or  none  discovered 
of  six  or  eight  P*^  If  any  shall  enquire  why  the  flowers 
of  rue  properly  consist  of  four  leaves,  the  first  and  third 

*  ^ Ay aQil  rvxh  hvnafwifWMk,  the  name  of  the  fifth  house, 
t  Conjunct,  opposite,  sextile,  trigonal,  tetngonaV 
X  Ilporatric,  emra^ii,  KaraffTamg,  Karavrpo^ri, 

*  Why  afMn08t  sea-atcm,  dBC."]  The  fiur  greater  number  of  this  group 
of  JtadicUa  is  pentagonal — or  five-rayed.  But  there  occur  in  many 
specieB  individuals  which  vary  from  the  rule.  In  the  British  Museum 
there  aro  specimens  Qf—0ph4wra  degcms,  and  Atkrim  reHoUakt  with 
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flower  have  five  ?  Why,  since  many  flowers  have  one  leaf 
or  none,*  as  Sealiger  will  have  it,  divers  three,  and  the 
greatest  number  consist  of  five  divided  from  their  bottoms, 
there  are  yet  so  few  of  two  ?  or  why  nature  generally  be- 
ginning or  setting  out  with  two  opposite  leaves  at  the 
root,  doth  so  seldom  conclude  with  that  order  aud  number 
at  the  flower?  He  shall  not  pass  his  hours  in  vulgar 
speculations. 

If  any  shall  fiirther  query  why  magnetical  philosophy 
excludeth  decussations,  and  needles  trwisversely  placed  da 
naturally  distract  their  verticities?  Why  geomancers  do 
imitate  the  quintuple  figure,  m  their  mother  characters  of 
acquisition  and  amission,  &c.,  somewhat  answering  the 
figures  in  the  lady  or  speckled  beetle  ?  With  what  equity 
chiromiantical  conjecturers  decry  these  decussations  in  the 
lines  and  mounts  of  the  hand?  What  that  decussated 
figure  intendeth  in  the  medal  of  Alexander  the  G-reat? 
Why  the  goddesses  sit  commonly  cross-legged  in  ancient 
draughts,  since  Juno  is  described  in  the  same  as  a  veneficial 
posture  to  hinder  the  birth  of  Hercules  ?  If  any  shall 
doubt  why  at  the  amphidromical  feasts,  on  the  finh  day 
after  the  chOd  was  bom,  presents  were  sent  from  friends, 
of  polypuses  and  cuttle-fishes  ?  Why  five  must  be  only  left' 
in  that  symbolical  mutiny  among  the  men  of  Cadmus  ? 
Why  Proteus  in  Homer,  the  symbol  of  the  first  matter, 
before  he  settled  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  sea-monsters, 
doth  place  them  out  by  fives  ?  Why  the  fifth  year's  ox  was 
acceptable  sacrifice  \mto  Jupiter  ?  Or  why  the  noble  Anto- 
ninus in  some  sense  doth  call  the  soul  itself  a  rhombus  ?' 
He  shall  not  fall  on  trite  or  trivial  disquisitions.  And  these 
we  invent  and  propose  \mto  acuter  enquirers,  nauseating^ 
crambe  verities  and  questions  over-queried.  Flat  and- 
flexible  truths  are  beat  out  by  every  hammer ;  but  Vulcan 
and  his  whole  forge  sweat  to  work  out  Achilles  his  arinour. 
A  large -field  is  yet  left  unto  sharper  discemerd  to  enlarge 
upon  this  order,  to  search  out  the  quatemio8  and  figured 

*  unifolvum  wuUifolivm, 

but  four  rays  ;  of  some  unnamed  species  with  4,  6,  6,  and  7  ;  of  A,  vor- 
rioUtta  with  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  rays  ;   of  -4.  endica  with  8  and  9 ;  and* 
A .  papposa  with  from  12  to  15  rays. 
VOL.  II.  2  o 
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draughts  of  this  nature,  and  (moderating  the  studjof 
names,  and  mere  nomenclature  of  phuits),  to  erect  gene- 
ralities, disclose  unobserred  proprieties,  not  only  in  the 
vegetable  shop,  but  the  whole  yolume  of  nature ;  affc^dmg 
deUghtful  truths,  confirmable  by  sense  and  ocular  obserra- 
tion,  which  seems  to  me  the  surest  path  to  trace  the  laby- 
rinth of  truth.*  For  though  discursive  enquiry  and  rational 
conjecture  may  leave  handsome  gashes  and  flesh-wounds ; 
yet  without  conjunction  of  this,  expect  no  mortal  or  dispatch- 
ing blows  unto  error. 

But  the  quincunx*  of  heaven  runs  low,  and  'tis  time  to 
close  the  five  ports  of  knowledge.  We  are  unwilling  to 
spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep, 
which  often  continueth  precogitations ;  making  cables  of 
cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of  handsome  groves.  Beside 
Hippocrates t  hath  spoke  so  little,  and  the  oneirocriticaI| 
masters  have  left  such  j&igid  interpretations  &om  plants, 
that  there  is  little  encouragement  to  dream  of  Paradise 
itself.  Nor  will  the  sweetest  delight  of  gardens  afford  much 
comfort  in  sleep  ;  wherein  the  dulness  of  that  sense  shakes 
hands  with  delectable  odours;  and  though  in  the  bed  of 
Cleopatra,§  can  hardly  with  any  delight  raise  up  the  ghost 
of  a  rose. 

Night,  which  Pagan  theology  could  make  the  daughter 
of  Chaos,  affords  no  advantage  to  the  description  of  order ; 
although  no  lower  than  that  mass  can  we  derive  its  genea- 
logy. All  tlungs  began  in  order,  so  shall  the^r  end,  and  so 
shall  they  begiu  again ;  according  to  the  ordainer  of  order 
and  mystical  mathematicks  of  the  city  of  heaven. 

Though  Somnus  in  Homer  be  sent  to  rouse  up  Aga- 
memnon, I  find  no  such  effects  in  these  drowsy  approaches 
of  sleep.    To  keep  our  eyes  open  longer,  were  but  to  act 

*  HyadeSf  near  the  horizon  about  midnight,  at  that  time. 

t  Dt  InaonmiU.  t  Artemidoms  et  Apomazar, 

§  Strewed  with  roses. 

'  and  {modercOmg  the  study  of  namesj  cmd  mere  nomenclature  of  pkmts), 
to  erect  genercdities,  tkc]  In  these  observations  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  approximate  to  the  true  natural  system  of 
plants,  IS  very  curiously  and  sagaciously  anticipated  by  our  author. — Br. 
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our  Antipodes/  The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America,  and 
they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.  But  who 
can  be  drowsy  at  that  hour  which  freed  us  from  everlasting 
sleep?  or  have  slumbering  thoughts  at  that  time,  when 
sleep  itself  must  end,  and  as  some  conjecture  aU  shall  awake 
again. 

'  To  keqt  our  eyes  open  longer,  <fec.J  "Think  you  that  there  eyer  was 
such  a  reason  given  before  for  going  to  bed  at  midnight ;  to  wit,  tKat 
if  we  did  not,  we  should  be  acting  the  part  of  our  antipodes !  "  And 
then, — "The  huntsiosn  are  up  in  America," — ^what  life,  what  £uicy  ! 
Does  the  whimsical  knight  give  us,  thus,  the  essence  of  gunpowder  tea, 
and  call  it  an  opiate  f — Oolendge^s  MS,  notes  on  ike  margin  of  a  copy  of 
Browne's  Works. 


\*  It  escaped  me  to  notice  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  "  Discourse," 
that  there  is  a  curious  article  on  wardens,  in  lyisraeli^s  Cvriosities  of 
Lvterature,  vol.  iv.  p.  233  ;  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  vii.  a  paper  by  the 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  on  the  progress  of  gardening ; — ^in  the  2nd 
number  of  the  Jowmal  of  the  Oeographical  Society,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  floating  gardens  of  Cashmere. 


END  OF  THE  GARDB»  OF  GTBUS. 
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THE  STATIONEE  TO  THE  EEADER. 

I  CANNOT  omit  to  advertise,  that  a  book  was  pubUslied  not 
long  olnce,  entitled,  Nature^ %  Cabinet  TTnlocJcedy^  bearing 
the  name  of  this  author.  If  any  man  have  been  benefited 
thereby,  this  author  is  not  so  ambitious  as  to  challenge  the 
honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand  in  that  work.  To  dis- 
tinguish of  true  and  spurious  pieces  was  the  original  criticism; 
and  some  were  so  handsomely  counterfeited,  that  the  entitled 
authors  needed  not  to  disclaim  them.  But  since  it  is  so,  that 
either  he  must  write  himself,  or  others  will  write  for  him, 
I  know  no  better  prevention  than  to  act  his  own  pert  with 
less  intermission  of  his  pen. 

'  a  hook,  Ac.']  Which  Anthony  a  Wood  thus  mtrodnceth  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers : — "  The  reader  may  be  pleased  now  to  know  that 
there  hath  been  published  under  Dr.  Thomas  Browne's  name  a  book 
bearing  this  title : — 

"  Natwre*8  Cabinet  Unlocked,  wJierem  is  discovered  the  nahiral  Causes 
of  Metals,  Stones,  Pretitms  Earths,  Ac,  printed  1657,  in  tw.  A  dull 
worthless  thing,  stole  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  Physics  of  Magirus 
by  a  very  ignorant  person,  a  plagiary  so  ignorant  and  imskilful  in  his 
Rider,  &at  not  distinguishing  between  LoBvis  and  Levis  in  the  said 
Magirus,  hath  told  us  of  the  liver,  that  one  part  of  it  is  gitib&va  and  the 
other  light :  and  yet  he  had  the  confidence  to  call  this  scribble  Nature's 
Cabmet,  <kc.,  an  arrogant  and  &nciful  title,  of  which  our  author's 
(Browne)  true  humility  would  no  more  have  suffered  him  to  have 
been  the  &ther,  than  his  great  learning  could  have  permitted  him  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  said  book.  For  it  is  certain  that  as  he  was 
a  philosopher  very  inward  with  nature,  so  was  he  one  that  never 
boasted  his  acquaintance  with  her." 
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PBnrTSD  BT  cox  (bbothxbs)  aks  wyxabt,  gbbat  qvbbv-stbbbt. 
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